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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  Inquisition  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  portions,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The 
Reformation  is  the  boundary-line  between  them,  except  in  Spain, 
where  the  New  Inquisition  wa«  founded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, In  the  present  work  I  have  sought  to  present  an  impartial 
account  of  the  institution  as  it  existed  during  the  earUer  period. 
For  the  second  portion  I  have  made  large  collections  of  material, 
through  which  1  hope  in  due  time  to  continue  the  history  to  its 

keod. 
The  Inquisition  was  not  an  organization  arbitrarily  devised 
and  imposed  upon  the  judicial  system  of  Christendom  by  the 
ambition  or  fanaticism  of  the  Church.  It  was  rather  a  natjiral — 
one  may  almost  say  an  ineiitable — evolution  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  no  one  can  rightly  appreciate 
the  process  of  its  development  and  the  results  of  its  activity  with- 

tout  a  somewhat  minute  consideration  of  the  factors  controlling 
the  minds  and  souls  of  men  during  the  ages  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  modem  civilization.  To  accomplish  this  it  has  been  neoes- 
BUy  to  pass  in  review  nearly  all  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  society  in  certain  of  its  phases. 

At  tEe  commencement  of  my  historical  studies  I  speedily  be- 
came convinced  that  the  sm*est  basis  of  investigation  for  a  given 
period  lay  in  an  examination  of  its  jurisprudence,  which  presents 
without  disguise  its  aspirations  and  the  means  regarded  as  best 
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adapted  for  their  realization.     I  have  accordingly  devoted  mao 
space  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  inquisitorial  pr 
feeling  convinced  that  in  this  manner  only  can  we  understand 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ofllce  and  the  influence  which  it  ei 
erctsed  on  successive  generations.     By  the  application  of  the  re- 
sults thus  obtained  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  many  points  which 
have  been  misunderstood  or  imperfectly  appreciated  can  be  eluci- 
dated.    If  in  this  I  have  occasionally  been  led  to  conclusions  dif- 
fering from  those  currently  accepted,  I  beg  the  reader  to  believe 
that  the  views  presented  have  not  been  hastily  fonned,  but  that 
they  are  the  outcome  of  a  conscientious  survey  of  all  the  original 
sources  accessible  to  me.  J 

No  serious  historical  work  is  worth  the  writing  or  the  read- 
.  ing  unless  it  conveys  a  moral,  but  to  be  useful  the  moral  must 
^develop  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  without  being  obtruded 
upon  him.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  a  history  treating  of  a 
subject  which  has  called  forth  the  fiercest  passions  of  man,  arous- 
ing alternately  his  highest  and  his  basest  impulses.  I  have  not 
paused  to  moralize,  but  I  have  missed  my  aim  if  the  events  nar- 
rated are  not  so  presented  as  to  teach  their  appropriate  lesson. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  numerous 
friends  and  corres]x>ndents  who  have  rendered  me  assistance 
the  arduous  labor  of  collecting  the  very  varied  material,  much 
it  inedited,  on  which  the  present  work  is  based.  Especially  do  I 
desire  to  record  my  gratitude  to  the  memorj'  of  that  cultured 
gentleman  and  earnest  scholar*  the  late  lion.  George  P.  Marsh,  i 
who  for  so  many  years  worthily  represented  the  United  States  a1i| 
the  Italian  court.  I  never  had  the  fortune  to  look  upon  his  faoe, 
but  the  courteous  readiness  with  which  he  aided  my  researches  in 
Italy  merit  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  To  Professor  Charles 
Molinier,  of  the  Univereity  of  Toxdouse,  moreover,  my  special 
thanks  are  due  as  to  one  who  has  always  been  ready  to  share^ 
frJth  a  /eUow-etudent  his  own  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the 
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WBroon  of  Languedoc.  In  the  Florentine  archives  T  owe  much 
Pto  Prmncis  Philip  Nasi,  Esq.,  to  Profeesor  Felice  Tocoo,  and  to 
Doctor  Giuseppe  Papaleoni ;  in  those  of  Naples,  Lo  the  Superin- 
tendent Cav.  Minieri  Riccio  and  to  the  Cav.  Leopoldo  Ovary ;  in 
thoae  of  Venice  to  the  Cav.  Teodoro  Todorini  and  Sig.  Bartolomeo 
Gecchetti :  in  those  of  Brussels  to  M.  Charles  Rahlenbeok.  In 
Paris  I  have  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  careful  assiduity  with 
which  M.  L.  Sandret  has  exhausted  for  my  l)enefit  the  rich  col- 
lections of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
To  a  Btndent,  separated  by  a  thousand  teases  of  ocean  from 
the  repositories  of  the  Old  World,  assistance  of  this  nature  is  a 
neoeeBity,  ajid  I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  having  enlisted  the 

IDCK>peration  of  those  who  have  removed  for  me  some  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  time  and  space. 
Should  the  remaining  portion  of  my  task  be  hereafter  aooom- 
plished,  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  ob- 
ligations to  many  other  gentlemen  of  both  hemispheres  who  have 
famished  me  with  unpublished  material  illustrating  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  Holy  Office. 


PmxjkDCLFBiA,  AuffUit,  1887. 
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BOOK  I. 

ORIGIN   AND  ORGANIZATION. 

I  CHAPTER 

THE   CnUBCH. 
I     Ab  the  twelfth  century  drew  to  a  close,  the  Church  was  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  its  career.     The  vicissitudes  of  a  hundred 
and  tifty  years,  skilfully  im|)roved,  had  rendered  it  the  mistress 
of  Christendom.     History  records  do  such  triumph  of  intellect 
Horer  brute  stren^h  as  that  which,  in  an  age  of  turmoil  find  bat- 
^fcle,  was  wrested  from  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  time  by  priests 
who  had  no  material  force  at  their  command,  and  whose  power 
was  based  alone  on  the  souls  and  consciences  of  men.    Over  soul 
and  conscience  their  empire  was  complete.    No  Christian  could 
hope  for  salvation  who  was  not  in  all  things  an  obedient  son  of 
the  Church,  and  who  was  not  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence  ; 
and,  in  a  time  when  faith  was  a  determining  factor  of  conduct, 
I     this  belief  created  a  K])irituHl  des]K>ti3m  which  placed  all  things 

Bwithin  reach  of  him  who  could  wielcTitT  "—^ ■ — -^"^ 

^^  "This  could  be  accomplisjied  onTvTiy  a  centralized  organization 
such  as  that  which  liad  grmlually  dcvolo|>ed  itself  within  the  ranks 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  ancient  indei>ondcncc  of  the  episco|)ate  was 
no  more.  Stepjty  step  the  supi'emacy  of  the  Roman  see  hiul  been 
fOfirted  and  enforced,  until  it  enjoyed  the  univei-sid  jui-isdiction 
hich  enabled  it  to  bend  to  its  wishes  every  prelate,  under  the 
naked  alternative  of  submission  or  expulsion.    The  papal  man- 
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date,  just  or  unjust,  reasonable  oi;  unreasonable,  was  to  be  receive 
and  implicitly  obeyed,  for  tbertv.  \^as  no  api>eal  from  the  repr 
sentative  of  St.  Peter.  Iji-a  narrower  sphere,  and  subject  to  tfc 
pope,  the  bishop  hold  ifn  authority  which,  at  least  in  tlieoP}',  was* 
equally  absolule ;  while  the  humbler  minister  of  the  altar  was  the  j 
instrument  by  -Wtiicb  the  decrees  of  pope  and  bishop  were  eitfl 
forced  araor^jj  i\\6  i)eople;  for  the  destiny  of  idl  men  biy  in  the" 
hands  w^ch.  tkiuld  administer  or  withhold  the  sacraments  essential  ^ 
to  salvation.  fl 

.\  -Thus  intrusted  with  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  mankind,  it 
'yas  nec^skry:  that  the.  Church  should  possess  the  powers  and  fhe 
machinery  requisite  for  the  due  discharge  of  a  trust  so  uns[}eaka- 
bly  important.    For  the  internal  regulation  of  the  conscience  ilfl 
tad  erected"  the  institution  of  auricular  confession,  which  by  this" 
time  had  become  almost  the  exclusive  apimnage  of  the  priesthood. 
When  this  might  fail  to  keop  the  beUever  in  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness, it  could  resort  to  the  spiritual  courts  which  ha<l  grown  up 
around  every  episcopal  seat,  with  an  undefined  jurisdiction  capa-^ 
ble  of  almost  unlimited  extension.    Besides  supervision  over  mat<fl 
ters  of  faith  and  discipline,  of  marriage,  of  inheritance,  and  of 
usury,  which  belonged  to  them  by  general  consent,  there  were 
companitlvcly  few  questions  between  man  and  man  which  could 
not  bo  made  to  inqlude  some  case  of  conscience  involving  the 
inteqiellatTon  of  spiritual  interference,  cspeciallj'  when  agreements 
were  customarily  confirmed  with  the  sanction  of  the  oath ;  and 
the  cure  of  souls  impliwl  a  perpetual  inquest  over  the  aberrations, 
positive  or  possible,  of  every  member  of  the  flock.     It  would  be 
.difficult. to, set  bounds  to  the  intrusion  apon  the  concerns  of  every 
man  which  was  tliua  rendered  possible,  or  to  the  influence  thenc 
derivable. 

Not  only  did  the  humbjgg^  prieat  wield  a  supernatural  power' 
which  marketl  him  as  one  elevated  above  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  but  his  person  and  possessions  were  alike  inviolable. 
Ko  miitter  what  crimes  he  might  commit,.8ficular  justice  could  not 
take  cognizance  of  thenij  and  secular  officials  could  not  arrest  him. 
&e  was  amenable  only  to  the  tribunals  of  hLs  o^vn  order,  >Vhich 
were  debarred  from  inflicting  punishinonts  involving  tlie  effusion 
of  blood,  anil  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  juris- 
diction  of  distant  Rome  conferred  too  often  virtual  immunity. 
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The  same  prinlege  protoctod  ecclesiastical  propertyi  conferred  on 
the  Church  by  the  piety  of  successive  generations,  and  covering 
no  small  portion  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
tlie  aeignorial  i'ight.s  iittoching  to  tliose  lands  often  catrieii  oxten- 
ave  temjwnil  jurLstiiction.  wliich  giivo  to  their  ghostly  possessore 
the  power  orer  life  and  limb  enjoyed  by  feudal  lords. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  luity  and  the  clorgy  wa» 
widened  and  deepened  by  the  enforcement  uf  the  canon  requiring 
celibacy  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar. 
Kcvived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  enforced 
after  an  ol>stinate  struggle  of  a  hundred  yejixs,  the  compulsory 
celibacy  of  the  priesthtxKl  divideil  them  from  the  people,  preserved 
intact  the  vust  acquisitions  of  the  Church,  and  furnished  it  mth 
AA  innumerable  army  whose  aspirations  and  ambition  were  neces- 
flarily  reetricted  within  its  circle.  Tho  man  who  entered  the  ser- 
yv»  ofjJie/^hiifinh  wfta  nn  longer  a  citizen.  He  owed  no  allegi- 
ance saperior  to  that  assumod  in  his  ordination.  He  was  released 
1x601  the  (.listraction  of  family  cares  and  the  seduction  of  family 
tioB,  The  Church  was  his  country  and  his  home,  and  its  interests 
were  his  omti.  The  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  forces  which, 
throughout  the  laity,  were  divided  between  the  claims  of  patriot- 
ism, the  selfish  struggle  for  advancement,  the  provision  for  wife 
and  chilili'cn,  were  in  the  Church  consecrated  to  a  common  end,  in 
the  success  of  which  all  might  hope  to  share,  while  all  were  as- 
sured of  the  necessities  of  existence,  and  were  reheved  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  future. 

The  Church,  moreover,  offered  the  only  career  open  to  men  of^ 
all  ranks  and  stations.  In  the  sharply-defined  class  distinctions  of 
the  feudal  system  advancement  was  almost  impossible  to  one  not 
bom  within  the  charmed  circle  of  gentle  blood.  In  the  Churchy 
however  much  rank  and  family  connections  might  assist  in 
securing  promotion  to  high  place,  yet  Ulent  and  energy  could 
always  make  themselves  felt  despite  lowliness  of  birth.  LTrban 
IL  and  ^llriffin  IV.  sin-ang  from  the  humblest  origin ;  Alexander 
V.  bad  been  a  beggar-boy ;  Gregory  VII.  was  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter; Ijenedict  XII.,  of  a  baker;  Nicholas  V.,  of  a  poor  phy- 
sician ;  Sixtus  IV.,  of  a  peasant ;  Urban  IV.  and  John  XXTI.  were 
sons  of  cobblers,  and  Benedict  XL  and  Sixtus  V.  of  shepherds  \  in 
fact,  the  annals  of  the  hierarchy  are  full  of  t\\osc  \v\io  vosft  licviva 
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■     the  lowest  ranks  of  society  to  the  most  commanding  positions. 

P   ^The  Church  thus  constantly  recruited  its  ranks  with  fresh  blood* 

Free  from  the  cuise  of  hereditjiry  descent,  through  which  crown* 

I  and  coronets  fret|uently  lapsed  into  weak  and  inca,pahle  hands,  it 
calle<i  into  its  service  an  indefinite  aniotuit  of  restless  vigor  for 
which  there  was  no  other  sphere  of  action,  and  which,  when  once 
enlisteil,  found  itself  [K^rforce  identified  irrevocably  with  the  bo<!y 
which  it  hrni  joined.  The  character  of  the  priest  was  indelible; 
the  vows  taken  at  ordination  could  not  be  thrown  aside ;  the  monk, 
when  once  admitted  to  the  cloister,  could  not  abandon  his  order 
unless  it  were  to  enter  another  of  mure  rigorous  observance. 
The  Church  Militant  was  thus  an  army  encamped  on  the  soil  of 
Christendom,  with  its  outposts  everywhere,  subject  to  the  most 
efficient  discipline,  animated  with  a  common  purpose,  every  sol- 
dier panoplied  with  inviolability  and  armed  witli  the  tremendous 
weapons  which  slew  the  soul.  There  was  little  that  could  not  be-f 
daced  or  done  by  the  commander  of  such  a  force,  whose  orders 
were  listened  to  as  oracles  of  (iotl,  fn.>ra  i^>rtugal  to  Palestine 
and  from  Sicily  to  Iceland.  "  Princes,'*  says  John  of  Salisbury, 
"derive  their  jjower  from  theT^urch,  and  are  servants  of  the 
priastho4xi."  "  The  least  uf  the  priestly  onier  is  worthier  than  any 
king,'*  excluims  Honorius  of  Autun ;  **  prince  and  people  are  sub-; 
jectetl  to  the  clergy,  which  shines  superior  as  the  sun  to  the  moon." 
Innnn^*-  HI.  used  a  more  spiritual  nieUiphor  when  he  declared 
that  the  priestly  i>ower  was  as  sujierior  to  the  secular  as  the  soul 

I     of  man  was  to  his  body ;  and  he  summed  up  his  estimate  of  his 
own  position  by  pronouncing  himself  to  be  the  Vicar  of  JC^rist.  the 
Christ  of  the  Lortl,  the  God  of  Pharwjh,  placed  midway  between 
V  God  and  man,  this  side  of  God  but  beyond  man,  h^  than  G 
but  greater  than  man,  who  Judges  all,  and  is  judged  b\'  none.    Tha 
he  was  supreme  over  all  the  earth — over  pagans  and  infidels 
well  as  o"ver  Christians — was  legally  proved  and  universally  taught 

I  by  the  mediaeval  d<Ktors.*  Though  the  power  thus  vaingloriously 
asserted  was  fraught  with  evil  in  many  ways,  yet  was  it  none  the 
lees  a  service  to  humanity  that,  in  those  rude  ages,  thei'e  existed  a 
*  Johnnn.  Boresberiens.  Polycrat.  lib.  rv.  cap.  in.~nniior.  Auguatod.  8amm. 
Glor.  de  ApoBt.  cap.  v.,  viiL— Innoc«nt  PP.  m.  Regest.  do  Negot  Rom.  Imp. 
xviii. ;  EjiimI.  Scrm.  dc  SaDctis  vii. ;  Senu.  dc  Diverais  iii. — £jmerici  Direct. 
JsguiuL  Ed.  Venet  1607,  p.  358. 
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SOURCEB    OF    ITS    DEMORALIZATION. 

moral  force  superior  to  h'lfsih  descent  and  martial  proweaR,  which 
ooold  remind  king  and  nol)!e  that  they  must  olxjy  the  hiw  of  God 
[erea  when  ottered  by  u  jxiasant's  son;  ob  when  JJibanJL,  him- 
self a  Frenchman  of  low  birth,  dared  to  excommunicate  hia  mon- 
Mch,  Philip  I.,  for  his  adultery,  thus  upholding  the  moral  order 
asd  enforcing  the  sanctions  of  eternal  justice  at  a  time  when  ev- 
erything seemed  permissible  to  the  recklessness  of  power. 

Yet,  in  achieving  this  supremacy,  much  had  been  of  necessity 
norifioed.  The  Christian  virtues  uf  humihty  and  charity  and  self- 
afaoegatinn  had  virtually  disa])|Huvrcd  in  the  contest  which  left  the 
ipiritual  power  dominant  over  the  toni|)oral.  The  affection  of  the 
popolations  was  no  longer  atti-aoted  by  the  gi*aces  and  loveliness 
of  '""  "  ity;  submission  ^vii&  purchased  by  the  promise  of  sal- 
vatiL-u  .-^ -je  acquired  by  faith  and  obedience,  or  was  extorted  by 
the  threat  of  perdition  or  by  the  sharper  terrors  of  earthly  perse- 
cution, ^f  the  Church,  by  sundering  itself  completely  from  the 
laity,  had  acquired  tlie  services  of  a  militia  devoted  wholly  to  itself, 
it  had  thereby  created  an  antagonism  between  itself  and  the  peo- 
ple. Practically,  the  whole  body  of  Christians  no  longer  consti- 
tuted the  Church ;  that  body  was  <livided  into  two  essentially  dis- 
tinct classes,  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep;  and  the  lambs  were 
often  apt  to  think,  not  unreasonably,  that  they  were  tended  only 
,to  ^beshom.  The  worldly  prizes  offered  to  ambition  by  an  ecclesi- 
i<»I  career  drew  into  the  ranks  of  the  Church  able  men,  it  is 
but  men  whoee  object  was  ivorldly  ambition  rather  than  spir- 
itual devekjpment.  The  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Church 
afld  the  enlargement  of  its  temporal  acquisitions  were  ol)jects  held 
more  at  heart  than  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  its  high  places  were 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  men  in  whom  worldlineas  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  humbler  \nrtueB. 

This  was  inevitable  in  the  state  of  society  which  existed  in  the 
oariy  Middle  Ages.  While  angels  would  have  been  required  to 
exercise  bec-omingly  the  tremendous  jKiwers  claimed  and  a<::quired  by 
the  Church,  thii^inctli mis  by  which  dcricid  preferment  and  promo- 
ItJqnwere^  secured  were  such  as  to  favor  the  unscrupulous  rather 
thftn  the  d^rving.  To  understand  fully  the  (rause.s  which  drove 
so  many  thousands  into  schism  and  heresy,  leading  tjo  v^ais  \sjviV 
porsecuiionji^  ,0/2^  t/w  estubllshmont  of  the  InquifiitioTv,  *\\,  \s  ■n.'cc«&- 
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sary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  the  men  who  represented 
tEe  Church  before  the  people,  ami  at  the  uso  which  thcv  mnde, 
fdr^oo3  or  for-cvil,  of  the  absolute  spiritual  desjwtism  which  hadfl 
become  established.  In  wise  and  devout  hands  it  might  elevate 
incaiculitbly  the  moral  and  inatorial  standards  of  European  civUi- 
2aXion ;  in  the  hands  of  the  scliish  and  depraved  it  could  become 
the  ijistnunent  of  minute  and  all  -  pen^ading  oppression,  driving 
whole  nations  to  despair. 

As  regards  the  methods  of  election  to  the  episcopate  there  can- 
not be  said  at  this  period  to  have  been  any  settled  and  invariable 
rule.  The  ancient  form  of  election  by  the  clergy,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  of  the  diocese,  was  still  preserved  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  the  electoral  body  consisted  of  the  cathedral  can- 
ons; while  the  confirmation  required  of  the  king,  or  semi-inde- 
pendent feudal  noble,  and  of  the  pope,  in  a  time  of  unsettled  insti- 
tutions, frequently  rendered  the  election  an  empty  form,  in  whioh 
the  royal  or  papal  power  might  prevail,  according  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  time  and  place.  The  constantly  increasing  appe-als  to  Rome, 
as  to  the  tribunal  of  last  resort,  by  disap]x>inte<l  aspinints,  under 
every  imaginable  pretext,  gave  to  the  Iloly  See  a  rapidly-growing 
influence,  which,  in  many  cases,  amounted  almost  to  the  power  of 
appointment;  and  Innocent  I L,  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1189, 
appUod  the  feudal  system  to  the  Church  by  declaring  that  all  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  were  i-eceived  and  held  of  the  pojies  like  fiefs. 
Whatever  rules,  however,  might  be  laid  down,  they  cxyuld  not  op- 
erate in  rendering  the  elect  better  than  the  electors.  The  stream 
will  not  rise  above  its  source,  and  a  comipt  electing  or  appointing 
power  is  not  apt  to  bo  restrained  from  the  selection  of  fitting  rep- 
resentativea  of  itself  by  methods,  however  ingeniously  deviseii, 
wKch  have  not  the~inRcrent  ability  of  self-enforcement.  The 
oath  which  cardinals  were  obliged  to  take  on  entering  a  con- 
clave— **  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  choose  him  whom  I  judge 
aoconling  to  God  ought  to  be  chosen  " — waa  notoriously  ineffica- 
cious in  securing  the  election  of  pontiffs  fitted  to  servo  ns  tlic  vice- 
gerents of  God;  and  so,  from  the  humblest  parish  pnost  to  the 
loftiest  prehite,  all  grades  of  the  hierarchy  were  hkely  to  Iw  filledfl 
by  worldly,  ambitions  self-seeking,  and  licrntinus  men.  The  ma- 
terial to  be  selecteti  from,  murcover,  was  of  such  a  character  that-. 
0yen  the  most  exacthig  friends  of  the  Church  had  to  content  them:^ 
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when  the  least  worthless  was  successful.  St.  Peter  Damiani, 
in  afikiiig  of  Gregory  VL  the  oonfirraation  of  a  bishop-elect  of  Fos- 
lombroDe^  adiuits  that  he  is  uaTit,  un<l  that  he  ought  to  undergo  pen- 
aaoe  before  umiertaking  the  episcopate,  but  yot  there  is  nothing  bet- 
be  done,  for  in  the  whole  diocese  there  was  not  a  single  eocle- 
worthy  of  the  office ;  all  were  seltishly  anibitiuus,  loo  eii^r 
preferment  to  think  of  rendering  themselves  worthy  of  it,  in^ 
flamed  with  desire  for  ])owor,  but  utterly  careless  as  to  its  duties,* 
Under  Uiese  circumstances  simony,  with  all  its  attendant  e\ilfi, 
was  almost  universal,  and  those  evils  made  themselves  everywhere 
fdt  on  the  character  both  of  electors  and  elected.  In  the  fruitless 
^  war  waged  by  Gregory  VII.  antl  his  successors  against  this  all- 
H  pervading  vioe,  the  number  of  bisho{)s  a.ssailed  is  the  surest  index  H 
~  of  the  means  which  had  l^een  found  successful,  and  of  the  men  H 
who  thus  were  enabled  to  represent  the  apostles.  As  Innocent  ™ 
III.  declared,  it  was  a  disease  of  the  Church  immedicable  by  either 
soothing  remedies  or  tire ;  and  CatfiL^ator,  who  died  in  the  odor  fl 
Q^fSBQ^^y,  rehites  with  approval  the  story^ctf  a  Cardinal  Martin, 
who,  oa  officiating  in  the  Christmas  solemnities  at  the  Roman 
courts  rejected  a  gift  of  twenty  pounds  sent  him  by  the  papal 
cfaanceilor.  for  the  reason  that  it  was  notoriously  the  protluct  of 
rapine  and  simony.  It  was  related  as  a  supreme  iustunce  of  the 
virtao  of  Peter,  Cardinal  of  St.  Ohrysogono,  formerly  Bishop  ol 
Meaux.  that  he  had,  in  a  single  election,  refused  the  dazzling 
bribe  of  five  hundred  marks  of  silver.  Temporal  princes  were  more 
re«dy  to  turn  the  power  of  conlirmation  to  profitable  account*  and 
few  imilate<I  the  example  of  Philip  Augustus,  who,  when  the  ab- 
bacy of  St.  Denis  became  vacant,  and  the  provost,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  oeliarcr  of  the  abbey  each  sought  him  secretly,  and  gave 
him  fivo  hundred  livros  for  the  succession,  quietly  went  to  the  ab- 
bey, picked  out  a  simple  monk  standing  in  a  corner,  conferred  the 
dignity  on  him,  and  handed  him  the  tifteen  hundred  Uvres.  The 
Ooancil  of  Konen,  in  1050,  complains  bitterly  of  the  ])emicious 
OQfitoin  by  which  ambitious  men  accumulated,  by  every  jH>ss!ble 
means,  presents  wherewith  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  prince  and  his 
ooortiera  in  order  to  obtain  bishoprics,  but  it  could  suggest  no  rem- 
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6dy.  The  council  was  directly  concomed  only  with  the  Norman 
dukes,  but  the  txmtomporary  King  of  France,  Ilonry  I.,  wus  nolo-  i 
rious  OR  a  vendor  of  bishoprics.  Ue  had  commenced  bis  reign  witbfl 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  purchase  and  sale  of  preferment  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  both  purchase-money  and  benetice,  and^ 
iiad  boasted  that,  as  God  bad  given  him  the  crown  gratis,  so  bafl 
would  take  nothing  for  liis  right  of  confinnation,  reproaching  his 
prelates  bitterly  for  the  prevalence  of  the  vice  which  was  eating  out 
the  heart  of  the  Church.  Vot  in  time  he  yielded  to  the  custom, 
and  a  single  instance  wiD  illustrate  the  working  of  the  system.  A 
certain  Ilelinund.  a  clerk  of  low  extraction  and  deficient  training, 
had  found  favor  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confes.sor,  where  ha 
had  ample  o])port  unities  of  amassing  wealth.  Happening  to  be 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Henry,  he  made  a  bargain  by  which  he  pur- 
chaae<i  the  itn-eifiion  of  the  firet  vacant  bishopric,  which  chanced 
in  course  of  time  to  l>e  Laon,  where  he  was  duly  installed.  Hen- 
ry's suooeasor,  Philip  I.,  was  known  as  the  most  venal  of  men,  and 
from  him,  by  a  similar  transaction,  IleUnand  purchased,  with  the 
money  acquired  from  the  revenues  of  ].aon,  the  primatial  see  of 
Beims.  Such  jobbers  in  patronage  were  accustomed  to  enter  into 
compacts  with  each  other  for  mutual  afisbtance,  and  to  consult  as- 
trologers as  to  expected  vacancies.  The  manipulation  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  was  roduce<I  to  a  system,  calling  forth  the  indig- 
nant remonstrance  of  all  the  better  class  of  churchmen.  Instances 
_of  these  abuses  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  their  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  Church  cannot  easily  be  overestimated.* 

Even  where  the  consideration  paid  for  preferment  was  not  ac- 
tually monc3%  the  effect  was  eipudly  deplorable.  Peter  Cantor 
assures  us  that,  If  those  who  were  promoted  for  relationship  were 
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•  Innocent  PP.  III.  Rcgcst  r.  381.— P.  Cantor.  Verb,  abbrov.  cap.  cr.— Alei, 
PP.  IIL  Epist  8fl5.— Ciesar.  Heiaterb.  Dial.  Mirac,  Dist,  vi.  c.  5.— Concil.  Ro- 
tomog.  ann.  1050  c.  2.~Ilodolplii  Glabri  Hist.  Lib.  r.  c  5.— Guibert,  NoviD^ent 
dc  Vita  sua  Lib.  m.  c.  d, — Joann.  Saresberiens.  Polycrnt.  Lib.  vii.  c.  19. — Uiat. 
Honaat.  Andagmens.  c.  81.~Rupcrti  Tuitena.  Chron.  8.  Laurent  c.  28,  40. — 
Hist  Monaat.  8.  Laurent  Leodiens.  Lib.  v.  c.  63,  131-3.— Chron.  Cornel.  Zant- 
fliet  ann.  1305. 

A  story  very  similar  to  that  of  Philip  Auguatua  is  told  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Roger  of  Sicily  and  three  cooipetitora  for  the  sec  of  Arellaoa — Joonn.  Sarcsbo- 
^fcijs.  ubi  Bnp. 
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required  to  refiign,  it  would  cause  general  deatruction  throughout 
liie  Church ;  and  worse  motives  were  constantly  at  work.    Though 
Phihp  L,  for  his  adulterj'  with  Bertrade  of  Anjou,  was  nominally 
deprived  of  the  conllrmation,  or,  rather,  nomination,  of  bishops,  ^    ^ 
iheitj  wem  none  to  prevent  his  exercise  of  the  |K>wer.     Alx>ul  the 
year  1100  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  having  gratified  the  king  by 
disregarding  the  excommunication  under  which  he  lay,  claimed 
his  reward  by  demanding  that  the  vacant  sw^  of  Orleans  should  bee; 
given  to  a  youth  whom  he  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and  who  Cv^^ 
wu  00  notorious  for  the  facility  with  which  he  granted  bis  favors 
(the  preceding  Archbishop  of  Tours  had  likewise  been  one  of  his 
lovers)  that  he  was  popularly  known  as  Flora,  in  allusion  to  a  noted 
coorteean  of  the  day,  and  ribald  love-songs  addresseil  to  him  were 
opeoiy  sung  in  the  streets.    Such  of  the  Orleans  clei^y  as  threat- 
ened trouble  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  false  accusations  and  ex- 
He'd,  and  the  remainder  not  only  submitted,  but  even  mmlc  a  jest 
of  the  fact  that  the  election  took  place  on  the  Feaat  of  the  Inno- 
cents—  _^ 
**'  ElegimuB  pucrom,  puerorum  festa  colcntca, 
Nod  nostrum  tnorem  (ted  rcgb  jussa  sequcutos.^  * 


Under  such  influences  it  was  in  vain  that  the  better  class  of 
men  who  occasionally  appeared!  in  the  ranks  of  the  liienirchy,  such 
u  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  Ilildebeil  of  I^  Mans,  Ivo  of  Chartrea, 
Lanfrunc,  An«elra,  St.  Bruno,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Korl>ert,  and  others, 
kstmggled  to  enforce  respect  for  religion  and  morality.  Tlie  our- 
Fwat  against  them  was  too  strong,  and  they  could  tlo  little  but  pn>* 
:  test  and  offer  an  example  which  few  were  found  to  follow.  In 
[those  days  of  violence  the  meek  and  humble  hail  little  chancej" 
land  the  prizes  were  for  those  who  could  intrigue  and  chaffer,  or 
[whose  martial  tendencies  offered  promise  that  they  would  make 
I  the  rights  of  their  churches  and  vassals  respected.  In  fact,  the 
miUtarv  cliaracter  of  the  me<li:rval  prelates  is  a  subject  which 
i  it  would  be  interesting  to  consider  in  more  detail  than  space 
HiirjU  here  admit.  The  wealthy  ablieys  and  powerful  bishoprics 
V  came  to  be  largely  regarded  as  appropriate  means  to  provide  for 
Lyoopgex  aogs-ol  noble  houses,  or  to  increase  the  influence  of 

1^^     •  R  Cantor.  Verb.  abbrcT.  cap.  xxxvJ.— Chron.  Turon.  aim.  \OVt.— \xo^. 
Carooteu.  Lib.  z  Epp.  Ixri.,  Ixvil 
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leatling  families.    By  such  methods  as  we  hare  seen  they  paased 
into  the  hands  "of  those  whose  training  had  been  military  rather^ 
tli:iM  r.  I  .i.iiis.'  The  mitre  and  cross  had  no  more  scruple 

^htly  i>ennon  to  he  soon  in  the  forefront  <»f  biittW.  Wb 
£XCQflimunit'ation  f;ule<l  U)  bring  to  reafion  restless  vassals  or  ei 
croaohingneighbors/there  was  prompt  recourse  to  the  fleshl^^ann, 
and  t^e  plundered  i>easant  could  not  distinguish  between  the  rav- 
ages of  the  ix>l)lx^r  baron  and  of  the  representative  of  CliriBt.  One 
of  the  early  adventures  of  Rodolph  of  Haj^sburg,  by  which,  he 
pW*)  won  the  reputation  which  elevated  him  to  the  imperial  throne, 
"^^^  was  the  war  declai-ed  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Straasburg',  against 
'  ^  his  burghers,  because  they  had  refused  to  aid  him  in  gratuitously 
j^-c^  intei'fering  in  a  quun-el  between  the  Bishop  of  Metas  and  a  trouble- 
some noble.  As  they  disrega^detl  his  excommnnication,  Bishop 
AValter  attacked  them  vigoi-oualy,  when  they  pUiced  Iheraselvea 
unde-r  the  command  of  Kodolph,  and  utterly  defeated  their  jmstor, 
after  a  war  which  desolated  every  portion  of  iUsaoo.  The  chroni- 
cles of  the  period  arc  full  of  details  of  this  nature.  Worldly  an4^ 
turbulent,  there  waa  little  to  differentiate  the  prelate  from  thdf 
J^aron,  and  tlie  latter  had  no  more  scruple  in  making  reprisals  on 
Chuixih  ])roperty  than  on  secular  possessions.  In  the  dissensions 
which  reduced  the  wealthy  Abbey  of  St.  Tron  to  beggary,  the 
pious  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  shortly  before  the  crusade  which  won 
for  huu  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  ravaged  the  abbey  lands  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  people,  on  whom  fell  tlie  crushing  weight 
of  these  conflicts,  could  only  look  upon  the  baron  and  priest  as 
enemies  both ;  and  whatever  might  be  lacking  in  the  miUtary 
ability  of  the  spiritual  warriore,  was  corapensatotl  for  by  their  seek-^ 
ing  to  kill  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  foes.  This  wad| 
especially  llie  case  In  Germany,  where  the  prelates  were  princes 
as  well  as  priests,  and  where  a  great  reUgioua  house  like  the  Ab- 
bey of  St.  Gall  was  the  temi>oi'al  ruler  of  the  Cantons  of  St.  Gall 
and  Appenzel,  until  the  latter  threw  off  the  yoke  after  a  long  and 
devastating  war.  The  historian  of  the  abbey  chronicles  with 
pride  the  martial  virtues  of  successive  abbots,  and  in  speaking  of 
Ulric  in.,  who  tiled  in  1117,  he  remarks  that,  worn  out  with  manj^ 
battles,  he  at  last  passetl  away  in  peace.  All  this  was  in  some  sort 
a  necessity  of  the  incongruous  union  of  feudal  noble  and  Christian 
prohtCj,  and  though  more  marked  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  it 
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V  was  to  bo  soen  cverrwhero.  In  1224  the  Bishops  of  Coutances, 
'  AvTBoches,  and  Liaieoi  withdrew  from  the  army  of  Louts  VIll, 
at  Tours,  under  an  iigreemcnt  that  the  king  should  nlake  legal  in- 
TMtigaiion  to  determine  whether  the  bishops  of  Normandy  were 
bound  to  serve  personally  in  the  royal  armies;  if  this  was  found 
to  be  the  case,  they  wore  to  return  and  pay  the  amercement  for 
dewrting  him.  The  decision  apparently  went  against  them,  for 
in  1272  we  find  them  serving  personally  under  Thilippe  le  Hardi. 
This  indisposition  to  fight  the  battles  of  othors  was  not  often 
shown  when  the  cause  was  their  own.  ^(?5eT0eB'oI^eicherspcr^ 
iaveighs  bitterly  against  the  warlike  prelates  who  provoke  unjust 
wars,  attacking  the  j>eaceful  and  delighting  in  the  slaughter  which 

btbejr  cauflo  and  witness,  giving  no  quarter,  taking  no  prisonerSi  '^'^. 
sparing  neither  clergy  nor  laity,  and  spending  the  reygmiesjof  th§_  J 
Church  on  soldiers,  to  the  deprivation  of  the  poor.\  Such  a  pre- 
late was  Lupoid,  Bishop  of  IVorms,  whose  recklessness  provoked 
his  brother  to  say,  '*  My  lord  bishop,  you  scandalize  us  laymen 
pwatly  by  your  example.  Before  you  were  a  bishop  you  fearetl 
!  God  a  little,  but  now  you  care  nothing  for  him,"  to  which  Bishop 
Lupoid  flippantly  retorted  that  when  they  both  shoidd  be  in  hell 
he  would  exchange  seats  if  his  brother  desired.  During  the  wars 
between  the  emperors  Philip  and  Otho  IV.  he  personally  led  his 

I  troops  in  sup[K)rt  of  Pliilip,  and  when  his  soldiers  hesitated  al)Out 
sadcing  churches^  he  would  tell  them  that  itjvasjmoiigh  if  they 
left  the^bones^of^the  dead,    The  story  is  well  known  of  Richard 
of  England,  and  Pliilippe  of  Dreux,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Beau- 
^ais,  who  had  shown  himself  eciually  skilful  and  ruthless  in  they' 
predatory  warfare  of  the  age,  aiul  who,  when  at  last  captured  by 
£arl  John,  complaineil  to  Celeetin  111.  of  his  iniprisunment  as  a 
Iriolation  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.    AVhen  Celestin,  reproving 
him  for  his  martial  ])ropensities,  interceded  for  his  release,  King 
iiichard  sent  to  the  pope  the  c*wit  of  mail  in  which  Ihe  prelate 
been  captunnl,  witli  ihe  inijuiry  made  to  Jacob  by  his  sons, 
Know,  whether  it  l)e  thy  son's  coat  T'  to  which  the  good  pontiff 
ndvA  by  abandoning  the  appeal-     A  different  r<*sult,  not  long 
rwards.  attendetl  a  similar  experience  of  Theo<lore.  Marquis  of 
Montfcrrat,  when  he  defeated  and  captured  Aymon,  Bishop  of 
Vercelli.     It  Iiappened  that  r<'irdinal  Tagliaicrvu,  \>aL\>\)L\ Xe^JAV^  Vo 
Ars^n,  was  Uurying  at  GGueva^  and,  heaxing  ot  tVve  sajcrWfe^, 
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wrote  in  threatening  wise  to  the  marquis,  who  responded  with  the 
same  inquiry  as  King  Richard,  sending  him  the  martial  gear  of 
the  prelate,  including  his  sword  still  stoned  with  blood.  Yet  the 
proud  noble  felt  his  inability  to  cope  with  his  spiritual  foes,  aiU^B 
not  only  liberated  the  bishop,  but  surrendered  to  him  the  fortrea^V 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  war.  Even  more  instructivo 
is  the  case  of  the  Bishop -elect  of  Verona,  who,  in  1*265,  when 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
troops  of  Manfred  of  Sicily.  Although  Urban  IV.  was  busily 
urging  forward  the  crusade  which  was  to  deprive  Manfred  of  life 
and  kingdom,  lie  had  the  assumnce  to  demand  the  liljeration  of 
his  l)ishop,  telling  Manfnxl  that  if  ho  had  a  s]»ark  left  of  the 
fear  of  God  he  would  dismiss  his  prisoner.  When  Manfred 
replied,  evading  the  demand  with  exulwnmt  humility,  Clement 
IV.,  who  luwl  meanwhile  succee<ied  to  the  papacy,  caUo<l  upon 
Jayme  I.  of  Ara^n  to  intervene.  Neither  pope  seemed  to  im- 
agine that  there  could  be  any  hesitation  in  acceding  to  the  pre^ 
posterous  claim,  and  King  Jayme  inter]x>sed  so  effectually  tha^ 
Manfred  offered  to  release  the  bishop  on  his  swearing  not  to  bear 
arms  against  him  in  future.  Even  this  condition  was  not  nccei)ted 
without  difficulty.  When  the  spiritual  character  thus  only  sen'ed 
to  confer  immanity  for  acts  of  violence,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
the  irresistible  temptation  to  their  oommisaion.*  ^M 

•  Chron.  SenoneoB.  Lib.  t.  cap,  xiii.-xv. — Chron.  S.  Trudoo.  Lib.  t. — Fal- 
bert.  Carnotens.  Epist.  112.— Metzleri  de  Viris  IlluBt.  8.  Gnllcns.  Lib.  ii.  cap. 
28,  80.  35,  38.  39,  40,  41,  43,  45,  49,  53,  54,  56,  57,  60.— M«rtene  Collect  Am- 
pIiBs.  I.  1188-9.~Vai«5t«tle,  HiaL  G^n.  de  Languedoc  T.  IV.  p.  7  (Kd.  1742). — 
OpThohi  Rcicbcrsperf*.  Expoeit.  in  Psalin  Ixir.  cap.  84.— Ejusd.  Lib.  dc  .^difick 
Dei  cap.  S.  — Cfl»ar.  llei^terbAC.  Dial.  Mine.  Dist.  n.  cap.  9. — Matt.  Paris.  Hia 
Angl.  ann.  1106.— Rn;^.  Ilovudciifi.  ann.  1197.— Bencdicli  Ocsta  Hcnrici  IL 
1188.— Baggiolini,  Dolcino  c  i  PaUrini,  p.  53  (Novara,  1838).— MnrUno  Theaaaf 
U.  90-93,99,  100,  150,  161,  192. 

A  clerical  rhymer  of  the  thirteenth  century  describes  the  prelates  of  tti 
day— 

"Episcopi  comuti  "aicnl  fortea  incedant 

conticuorc  muti;  et  a  Deo  disccdant 

ad  pncdam  sunt  parati  ut  Icunes  feroces 

ot  indi'Cctittir  coronati,  ct  ut  aquiloc  vcloces, 

pro  virga  fenint  lanceam  at  apri  ft-endcntea 

pro  infuU  galeam.  cxacuere  deutea." 

Carinina  Burana,  p.  15  (Brealau,  1883). 
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The  impression  which  these  worldly  and  turbulent  men  made 
upon  their  quieter  contemporariee  was,  that  pious  souls  beJJeved 
that  no  bishop  could  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaveri.Vrliere  was  a 
atofyvidely circulated  of  Geoffroi  de  P^ronne^  Prior  of  Clairvaux^ 
who  was  elected  Bishop  of  Tournay,  and  who  was  urged  by  St. 
Bernard  and  Eugenius  III.  to  accept,  but  who  r^st  himself  on  the 
ground,  saying,  "  H^yoQ  torn  me  out,  I  may  become  a  vagrant 
monic,  but  a  bishop  never'."  On  his  death-betl  he  prt>mised  a  friend 
toT^M^  jjid  xeport  as  to^  his  condition  in  the  other  world,  and 
iMso  as  the  latter  was  praying  at  the  altar.  He  announced  that 
b»  viaa  among  the  blessed^  but  it  had  been  revealed  Ui  him  by  tlie 
Ttyuty  that  if  he  liad  accepted  the  bishopric  he  would  have  been 
nnmbered  wi^h  the  damned;_S*eter  of  lilois,  who  relates  this  story, 
and  Peter  Cantorj  who  repeat*  it.  both  manifested  their  belief  in 
it  by  persistently  refusing  l>ishoprics ;  and  not  long  after  an  eccle- 
siastic in  Paris  declared  that  he  could  believe  all  things  except 
that  any  Qerman  bishop  could  be  saved,  because  they  bore  the 
Iwo  swords,  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh.  All  this  Casarius  of 
Helsterbach  explains  by  the  rarity  of  worthy  prelates,  and  the  su- 
peraboonding  multitude  of  wicked  ones ;  and  he  further  points  out 
tint  the  tribulations  to  which  they  were  exposed  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  hand  of  God  was  not  visible  in  their  promotion.  Lan- 
guage can  scarce  be  stronger  than  that  employed  by  Louis  VII. 
in  describing  the  worldliness  and  pomp  of  the  bishops,  when  he 
rainly  appeaJed  to  Alexander  III.  to  utilize  his  triumph  over  Fred- 
eric Barbaroasa  by  reforming  the  Church.* 

In  fact,  the  records  of  the  time  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
mpine  and  \nolenoe.  the  flagrant  crimes  and  defiant  immorality  of 
these  princes  of  the  Church.  The  only  tribunal  to  which  they 
were  ameimble  was  that  of  Rome.    It  required  the  courage  of  des- 

tion  to  cause  complaints  to  bo  made  then*  against  them,  and 
snch  ajmplaints  were  made,  the  difficulty  of  proving  charges, 

length  to  which  proceedings  were  drawn  out,  and  the  notorious 
venality  of  the  Roman  curia,  affonle<l  virtual  immunity.  When 
a  resolute  and  incorruptible  pontiff  Uke  Innocent  III.  occupied  the 


•  P.  Cantor  Verb.  Abbrer.  cap.  llr.— Pet.  Blesena,  Gp{at.  ccxl— Casar.  Heiaterh. 
Dial.  Mime,  Dint.  ri.  c,  27,  28 ;  Dint.  VL  c.  20.  — Varior.  fid  AVx.  VV.  \W.  ^v^^. 
2x1  (MigDC,  PatJvh^.  CC.  J379).—Pet.  Blestua.  Tract.  ^uaW  sunlY.u.v*. 
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papal  chair,  there  was  some  chance  for  sufferers  to  make  the 
selves  heanl,  and  the  number  of  such  trials  alluded  to  in  liis  epii 
tlt»  show  how  wide-spread  and  deop-rooted  was  the  evil     Yc 
even  uu<Ier  him,  the  protniction  of  the  proceeding,  and  tlie  e\ 
dent  slirinking  from  final  wmdemnation,  sliow  how  little  encoui 
ageuient  there  wa^  for  ]>rosecutiona  likely  to  r^act  so  dangerously 
on  the  prosecutor.  \  Thus,  in  1138,  G6rajd  de  Rougemont,  Arch- 
bishoj)  of  Jiesan^on,  was  accuaod  by  his  chapter  of  perjury,  simony,^ 
and  incest.    When  summoned  to  Home  the  accusers  did  not  daiifljf 
to  protieoute  the  charges,  though  they  did  not  withdraw  them,  and 
Innocent,  charitably  quoting  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  sent 
him  back  to  purge  hunself  and  be  absolved.    Then  followed  a  long 
course  of  undisturbed  scandals,  through  which  religion  in  his  dio- 
^f|iv  o*3se  became  a  mockery.    lie  continued  to  live  in  incest  with  hia 
relative,  the  Abbess  of  Remireraont,  and  other  concubines,  one  of 
^   whom  was  a  nun,  and  another  the  daughter  of  a  priest ;  no  churc]^| 
^  could  be  consecrated  or  preferment  conferred  without  payment ; 
•^by  his  exactions  and  oppressions  his  clergy  were  reduced  to  liva. 
like  |)oasants  and  were  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  their  pariak 
^ioni-^rs ;  and  monks  and  nuns  who  could  bribe  him  were  allowc 
to  abandon  their  convents  and  marry.    At  last  another  attemt 
was  made,  in  1211,  to  remove  him,  whicli,  after  more  than  a  yc 
resulted  in  a  sentence  that  he  should  undergo  canonical  purgation ; 
i.  e.y  tind  two  bishops  and  three  abbots  to  join  him  in  an  oath  of 
discul])ation,  when  negotiations  as  to  the  character  of  the  oiith 
ensued,  lasting  until  1214,    Finally  the  citizens  rose  and  drove  him 
out  \  he  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Bellevaux,  where  he  died  in  1225. 
Maheu  do  Lon'aine,  Bishop  of  Toul,  was  a  prolate  of  the  same 
stamp.     Consecrated  in  1200,  within  two  years  his  chapter  applied 
to  Innocent  for  his  <le|x>sition,  idleging  that  he  bail  already  re- 
duce<J  the  revenues  of  the  see  from  a  thousand  livres  to  thirty. 
It  was  not  until  1210  that  his  removal  could  be  eifecteil,  after 
most  intricate  series  of  commissions  and  appeals,  interspersed  wit 
acts  of  violence.     He  was  wholly  abandoned  to  debauchery  and 
,the  chase,  and  his  favorite  concubine  was  his  daugliter  by  a  nun 
of  ft[)inal,  but  he  retained  a  valuable  preferment,  as  CSrand-pr^vSt 
I    of  Saint- Die.     In  1217  he  caustnl  his  successor  Renaud  de  Senlis 
I    to  be  murdered,  soon  after  which  his  uncle,  Thiebault,  Duke  of _ 
LorraJoe,  h&ppening  to  meet  him,  slew  him  on  tbe  spol 
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n&ry  jostioe,  apparently,  could  do  nothing  with  him.  Very  siini- 
krwas  the  case  of  tbo  Bishop  of  Vence,  whom  Celestin  III.  had 
Cidered  suspended  and  sent  to  Home  to  answer  for  his  enormities, 
sndwbo  hu\  deHantly  continne<l  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 
Oa  Innocent's  ucceasion,  in  119S,  his  excommunication  was  ordered, 
which  was  equally  inellectual ;  and  at  length,  in  1204,  Innocent 
KQt  f)ereroptor)'  ordco^  to  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  tp  tnvesti- 
prtc  the  charges,  and,  if  they  were  found  correct,  to  depose  him. 
Meanwhile  the  dioceeo  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the 
duffches  were  demolished,  and  divine  service  was  performed  in 
only  a  few  parishes.  So  in  Narlwnne,  the  headquarters  of  heresy, 
the  Ajchbiahop,  Berenger^ll..  natural  son  of  Raymond  Borengor, 
Count  of  Baroclona,  preferretl  to  live  in  Aragon,  where  he  held  a 
licb  abbey  and  the  bishopric  of  Lorida.,  and  never  even  visited  his 
provijice.  Con^crated  in  1190j  he  hatL  aeyer  seen  it  in  1204,^ 
tfeogijtJie  dr^fTar^^e  revenues^  fromjtj_ both  jn  the  regulaj  way 
and  by  the  sale  ofJjishoprics  and_benQ|ices,  which  were  Indiicrmii- 
nitely  bestowed  on  children  or  on  men  of  the  most  abandoned 
iives.  The  condition  of  the  province,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity of  France,  waa  consei]uently  shocking  in  the  extreme,  through 
the  misconduct  of  the  clergy,  the  boldness  of  the  heretics,  and  the 
violence  of  ttie  laity.  As  early  as  the  year  1200.  Innocent  HI. 
ftununoned  Berenger  to  account.  In  1204  he  made  another  at- 
tempt, continued  during  the  following  years,  as  no  amendment 
STHS  visible,  and  as  the  farce  of  appeals  from  legate  to  pope  was 
persistently  kept  u]>.  At  length,  in  1210,  we  tind  Innocent  still 
writing  Uj  his  legate  to  investigate  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne 
and  Aosch  and  execute  without  appeal  whatever  the  canons  re- 
quire, but  it  was  not  until  1212  that  Berengcr  was  removed.  It 
is  probable  that  even  then  ho  might  have  escaped  had  not  the 
legate,  Amaud  of  Citeaux,  been  desirous  of  the  succession,  which 
he  obtained.  We  can  readil_y  believe  the  assertion  of  a  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  process  of  deposing  a  prolate  was 
•o  cumbrous  that  even  the  most  wicked  had  no  di'ead  of  punish- 
ment.* 
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•  Innocaat.  PP.  IIL  Regest  i.  877;   xir.  12»;   xvi.  68, 158.— n.  »4;  til  84. 
— ux.Mi  Tii.75,76;   Till.  106;   IX.6B;   x.  Od;   xm.88;  xv.  ftS.    ftee  7i\mi  w, 
MS;   Ti.  2ie;    X  193,  lfi4 ;   XL  Hi;    xiL  U,  25;    XV.   HtJtt,  aa&-,   XVl.  V4.— 
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Even  where  the  enormity  of  offences  did  not  call  for  papal  iir 
tervention,  the  episcopal  ofHco  was  prostituted  in  a  thousand  way^ 
of  oppression  and  exaction  which  were  sufficiently  within  the  lal 
to  afford  the  sufferers  no  opj>ortunity  of  redress.  How  thoroughlj 
its  profitable  nature  was  recognized,  is  shown  by  the  case  of 
bishop  who,  when  fallen  in  years,  summoned  together  his  nephews 
and  relatives  that  they  might  agree  among  themselves  as  to  his 
succession.  They  united  ujwn  one  of  their  number,  and  conjointly 
borrowed  the  large  simis  requisite  to  purchase  the  election.  Un- 
luckdy  the  bishop-elect  dietl  l>efore  obtaining  possession,  and  on 
his  death-bod  was  hoaitily  objurgated  by  his  ruined  kinsmen,  who 
saw  no  means  of  repaying  the  borrowed  capital  which  they  had 
invested  in  the  abortive  episcopal  partnership.  As  St.  IJemanl 
says,  boys  were  inducted  into  the  episcopate  at  an  age  when  they 
rejoiced  rather  at  escaping  fr^ni  tl»e_ferule  of  their  teacJiers  than 
at  acquiring  rola  ;^  but,  soon  growing  insolent,  they  learnto  sell  the 
altar  and  empty  the  pouches  of  theii*  subjects.  ItfUiUB  exploit- 
ing their  oflSce  the  bishops  only  followed  the  example  set  them 
by  thejHyjucy?  which,  directly  or  through  its  agents,  by  its  exao- 
tiona,  made  itself  the  terror  of  th^  Christian  churches.  Arnold, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Treves  from  lltJO  to  1183,  won  great 
cre<lit  for  his  astuteness  in  saving  his  people  from  spoliation  by 
papal  nuncios,  for  whenever  he  heard  of  their  expected  arrival  he 
used  to  go  to  meet  them,  and  by  heavy  bribes  induce  them  to  bend 
their  steps  elsewhere,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  his  own  flock.  In 
llOU  the  Templars  complained  to  Alexander  III.  that  their  labors 
for  the  Holy  Land  were  seriously  impaired  by  the  extortions  of 
papal  legates  and  nuncios,  who  were  not  content  with  the  free 
quarters  and  supply  of  necessaries  to  which  they  wore  entitled, 
and  Alexander  graciously  grantetl  the  Order  s])ecial  exemption 
from  the  abuse,  except  when  the  legate  was  a  cardinal.    It  waa^ 

OuUut,  RCpublique  S6quftnoise(Ed.  Duvcrnay,  Arbois,  1840,  pp.  80,  1724).— La 
Porte  du  Theil  (Acadfiuiio  dea  luscriptions,  Noticra  des  MSS.  lU.  617  sqq.).— 
OptiKC.  Ti-ipartiti  P.  in.  cnp.  iv.  (Fasciculi  Kvr.  Expetendarum  et  Fugiendarum, 
n.  225,  EO.  lOftO).  H 

Id  Muy,  1*212,  Legate  Amauld  is  addressed  as  Arcbbiithiip-clcct  of  Narboni>a| 
(Innocent.  PP.  III.  Repcst.  xv.  03,  101),  but  in  the  necrology  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint-Just  of  Narbonne,  Uerenger,  at  hia  death,  Aug.  11,  1313,  b  qualified  at, 
sfvbhiahop  (Chron.  de  S.  Just,  Voisttette,  Ed.  Privat,  YlH.  318). 
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worse  when  the  pope  came  himself.    Clement  Y.,  after  his  conse- 
cration at  I-vqns»  maiic  a  progress  to  JJordeauXj  in  which  ho  and 
£is  rBtmue_gg  effectiiftlLy  plundired  the  churches  oh  the  road  that, 
after  his  dt'|>artur«  frnni  Bourgee,  ArchlMshop  Giltes,  in  or(leP"to 
support  life,  was  obliged  to  present  himself  daily  among  his  can- 
ons for  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  provisions;  and  the  papal 
lesidenco  at  the  wealthy  Prior}'  of  Gnimraont  so  impoverished 
the  house  that  the  prior  resigned  in  despair  of  being  able  to  re- 
establish its  affairs,  and  his  successor  was  obliged  to  levy  a  heavy 
tax  on  all  the  houses  of  the  oi*der.    England,  after  the  ignominious 
sorrender  of  King  Joha,  was  peculiarly  subjected  to  papal  oxtor^ 
lion.     Rich  benefices  were  bestowed  on  foreigners,  who  made  no 
pretext  of  residence,  until  the  annual  revenue  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  island  was  computed  to  amount  to  seventy  thousand  marks, 
or  three  times  the  income  of  the  crown,  and  all  resistance  was  sup- 
preesed  by  excommunications  which  disturbed  the  whole  kingdom. 
At  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  held  in  1245,  an  address  was  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  the  Anglican  Church,  complaining  of  these 
oppressions  In  terms  more  energetic  than  respectful,  but  it  accom- 
plished nothing.     Ten  years  later  the  papal  legate,  Rustand,  made 
a  demand  in  the  name  of  Alexander  IV,  for  an  immense  subsidy — 
the  share  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  ^Vlbans  was  no  less  than  six  hundred 
marks — when  Fulk,  Bishop  of  London,  declared  that  he  would  be 
decapitated,  and  "Walter  of  Worcester  that  he  would  be  hanged, 
sooner  than  submit;  but  this  resistance  was  broken  down  by  the 
device  of  trumping  up  fictitious  claims  of  debts  due  Italian  haiik- 
CfB  for  moneys  alleged  to  have  been  advanced  to  defray  expenses 
before  tlie  Roman  curia,  and  these  claims  were  enforced  by  ex- 
communication.  fWhen  Robert  (irosseteste  of  Lincoln  found  that 
hia  efforts  to  reform  his  clergy  were  rendered  nugatory  by  appeals 
to  Rome,  where  the  offenders  could  always  purchase  imraimity,  he 
visited  Innocent  IV.  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  change  for  the 
better,  and  on  utterly  failing,  he  bluntly  exclaimed  to  the  pope, 
**  Oh,  myney.  money,  how  much  thou  canst  effect,  especially  in  the 
Roman  court  T^  ^This  8|)e5t!n  abuse  was  one  of  old  standing,  and 
complaints  of  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  priesthood  date     ■ 
back  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  Rome  under  Charles  le  Chaiive.     Prelates  Uk<i  U\\(^?y 
bert  of  Le  Mam^  n-ho  honestly  sought  to  better  the  de\)TBL\e^\vs«i 
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of  their  clergy,  constantly  found  their  efforts  frnstrated,  and 
Imd  scant  reticence  in  remonstrating.  Remonstrances,  however, 
were  of  little  avail*  though  occasionally  an  upright  pope  like 
Innocent  III.,  whose  biographer  finds  s]>ecial  cause  of  praise  in 
his  refusal  of  "propinas" — gifts  or  bribes  for  issuing  letters — 
would  sometimes  recall  a  letter  of  remission  avowedly  issued  in 
ignorance  of  tlie  facts,  or  would  oven  grant  to  a  prelate  the  right 
to  punish  without  appeal,  while  other  popes  were  found  who 
sought  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  their  letters  without  diminish- 
ing the  business  and  fees  of  tlie  chancery.     Kven  when  papal 

Jettcrs  were  not  of  this  doraoralizing  character,  they  were  never 
issued  without  payment.    "When  Luke,  the  holy  Arohbi^op  of  B 
Gran,  was  thrown  in  prison  by  the  usur]>er  Ijidishis,  in  1172,  he  " 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  tetters  of  liberation  procured  from 
Alexander  III.,  saying  that  he  would  not  owe  his  freedom  to 
simony.*  fl 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only  motle  in  which  the  supreme  ™ 
juristliction  of  Rome  worketl  inestimable  ovil  throughout  Christen- 
dom. AVhile  the  feudal  courts  were  strictly  territt»rial  and  local, 
and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  bishops  were  limited  to  their  own 
dioceses  so  that  eveiy  man  knew  to  whom  he  was  responsible  in  a 
^lerably  well-settled  system  of  justice,  the  universal  jurisdiction 

^of  Rome  gave  ample  opportunity  for  abuses  of  the  worst  kind. 
The  pope,  us  supreme  judge,  could  delegate  to  any  one  any  [jor- 
tionjof  jua.authqrity,  which  was  supreme  everywhere ;  ^^SlJjie 
popaJ.xhaimery-  wasjiot  jtQO-iuoe  in  itsdiacriminatioji  asJo  the 
chaiHcter  of  the  persons  to  whomjt  issued  letters  empowering  them 
to  exercise  judicial  functions  and  enforce  them  with  the  last  dread 
sentence  of  excommunication — letters,  indeed,  which,  if  the  })apal 
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•  P.  Cantor.  Verb,  abbrev.  cap.  71.— 8.  Bernardi  Tract,  do  Mor.  et  Offic. 
Episc.  e.  Tii.  No.  25.— Geata  Treviror,  Archiep.  cap.  92.— Prutz,  Maltcser  Ur- 
kunden  uod  Rci^stcn,  MQncheD.  1883.  p.  88. — Goillcl.  Kangiac.  Conlin.  ann. 
1305.—  HistPrior.  Grandiuiont.  (Martone  AmpliM.  Coll.  VL  123,  i;*5-137).— Matt. 
Paris  Hi8t,  Angl,  anu.  1245,  1248.  1250,  1252,  1255,  I258.-Hincmnri  Epist. 
xxxii.  20.  —  Hildeberti  C'enouiaii.  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  N<i.  41,  47.  —  S,  Bernard,  do 
Coii^d(!ratiuQO  Lib.  i.  cap.  4.— Innocent  PP.  III.  Gesta  xli.— Ejusd.  Kcgost.  t. 
880 ;  II.  20fl ;  v.  83,  34 ;  x.  188.— Grcgor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  Desiderantcn  jdurimtim 
(Potthast  Rc'gcsta,  I.  673). — Cliron.  Augu.^tan.  ann.  1260.  — Stt'plmni  Tnrnacens. 
i3. — Ouati.  AUpes  de  Kuzis  Curialium  Dist.  u. 
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ciiancery  is  not  >nx)nged,  were  freely  sold  to  all  able  to  pay  for 
theui.    Europe  thus  waa  iravei-sed  by  multitudfs  of  men  armed 
mthJh^Iwctipi^s^JvLidUii^y  used  without  remorse  for  extortion 
andop^jresaion.    Bishops, too, were  not  backward  in  thus  farming 
out  tiieir  more  limited  juristlictions,  and,  in  the  confusion  thus  aris- 
in/f,  it  was  not  dillicult  for  reckless  advonttu*ers  to  pretend  to  the 
poneHBion  of  these  delegated  powers  and  use  them  likewise  for  the 
basest  purposes,  no  one  daring  to  rink  the  possible  consequences  of 
nesisUince.  These  letters  th  us  affonled  a  carte  bi<Mtc/ie  through  whic^' 
injustice  could  be  perpetrated  and  malignity  gratified  to  the  fnll- 
€st  extent.    An  additional  complication  which  not  unnaturally  fol- 
hiwcd  waa  the  fabrication  and  falsification  of  these  letters.    It  \vns 
Dot  easy  to  refer  to  distant  Kome  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  a 
papal  brief  confidently  produced  by  its  bearer,  and  the  impunity 
with  which  powers  so  tremendous  could  be  assumed  was  iiTesistibly 
attractive.     When  Innocent  III.  ascended  the  throne  he  found  a 
'actory  of  forged  letters  in  full  operation  in  Borne,  and  although 
is  waa  suppressed,  the  business  was  too  profitiible  to  be  broken 
p  by  even  his  vigilance.     To  the  end  of  his  ]>onlificate  the  detec- 
iD  of  frautiulent  briefs  was  a  constant  preoccupation.    Nor  was 
this  industry  confined  to  Ilorae.     About  the  same  period  Steplien, 
Bishop  of  Toumay,  discovered  in  his  episcopal  city  a  similar  nest 
of  counterfeiters,  who  had  invented  an  ingenious  instrument  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  papal  seals.    To  the  people,  however,  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  they  were  genuine  or  flctitjous;  the  suffering 
wytEe'^^jne  whether  the  papal  chancery  had  received  its  fee 
otinjtjf  — —  _  , 

*  Can.  43,  Extra  Lib.  i.  tit.  iii.—Petri  Exooieiu.  Summula  Exigendi  Coofos- 
rioDU<Hardu3D.VILll26).— ConcU.IIerbipolcns.  ann.  1187  c.  37.— Concil. apud 
Cami^&cinii  ann.  1238  c.  1, 3,  7. — C'oncil.  apud  Ciistrum  Gonterii  onn.  1333  can. 
[uiic.— ^0.  KugariolenH.  ann.  1390  c.  8.  —  C.  Avcnioncns.  ann.  1330  c.  49;  ann. 
18BT  c.  59.  — C,  Bituriecna.  onn.  1886  c.  5.  — C.  Vaurenn.  ann.  1368  e.  10,  11.  ' 
-Lucii.  PP.  m.  Epist.  253.— Innoctnt.  PP.  III.  Uegeat.  Lib.  i.  Epiat  235, 849. 400. 
4fi6,53d.  510;u.  29;  m.37;  vi.  120,233,  234  ;  viL  26  ;  x.  15,79,93;  xi.l44,l«l, 
373;  XV,  218.338;  Supplem.  234.— Bergcr,  Registrc  tl'Irinocent  IV.  pp.  Ixxvi- 
Ixxtii.,  No.  2501,  3314,  3813,  4080.— Theiner  Vet.  Monument,  nibcru.  et  Scotor. 
J(o,  195,  p,  75.— De  Rciffenberg,  Cbron.  de  Pb.  Mouakes,  I.  ccxxv. 

When  the  cnmprebensWe  annual  curse,  known  as  the  Bull  in  Cffina  Dotalm^ 
in  fashion,  falslQvni  of  papal  letten  were  included  iu  \\a  &u'jk\.WQXb&^  >ui\A 
itjoa  of  the  custom  ia  1773. 
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Thus  UiaEpmaBLCJixiftTCaaa  teiTor  toaU  who  were  brought  in 
oontagt_\uth  It.  llildebert  of  le  Mans  pictures  its  officials  as  sell- 
ing justice,  delaying  decisions  on  every  pretext,  and,  iinally,  ob- 
livious when  bribes  were  exhausted.  They  were  stone  as  t^j  under- 
standing, wood  as  to  reiuiering  judgment,  tire  as  to  wrath»  iron  as 
to  forgiveness,  foxes  in  deceit,  bulls  in  pride,  and  minotaurs  in 
consuming  everything.  In  the  next  century  Uolwrt  Grosseteste 
boldly  told  Innocent  IV.  and  his  cardinals  that  the  curia  was  the 
^urce  of  all  the  vileness  which  rendered  the  priesthood  a  hissing 
and  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  and,  after  another  century  and  a 
half,  those  who  knew  it  best  described  it  as  unaltered.* 

When  such  was  the  example  set  by  the  head  of  the  Cliurch,  it 
would  have  been  a  marvel  had  not  too  many  bishops  usetl  all  their 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  fleecing  of  theii*  flocks.  Peter  Can- 
tor, an  unexceptionable  witness,  describes  them  as  fishers  for  money 
and  not  forjouls^  with  a  thi^usand  frauds  to  empty  the  pockets  of 
the  poor.  They  have,  he  says,  thi-ee  hooks  \s'ith  which  to  catch 
their  prey  in  the  depths — the  confessor,  to  whom  is  committal  the 
hearing  of  confessions  and  the  cure  of  souls ;  the  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  other  officials,  who  advance  the  interest  of  the  prelate  by  fair 
means  or  foul ;  and  the  rural  provost,  who  is  chosen  solely  with  re- 
gard to  hia  skill  in  squeezing  the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  carrying 
the  spoil  to  his  master.  These  pkces  were  frequently  farmed  out, 
«/and  the  right  to  torture  and  desix>il  the  ])eoi)le  was  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  general  detestation  in  which  these  gentry  ■ 
were  held  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  an  ecclesiastic  who,  having 
by  an  imlucky  run  of  the  dice  lost  ail  his  money  but  Jive  sola,  ex- 
claimed in  blasphemous  madness  that  he  would  give  them  to  any 
one  who  would  teach  him  how  most  greatly  to  ofifend  God,  and  a 
bystander  was  atljudgwl  to  have  won  the  money  when  he  said,  '*  If 
you  wish  to  offend  God  beyond  all  other  sinners,  become  an  eplia- 
GppaLofficiA>l  or  collector."  Formerly,  continues  Pet^r  Cantor,  there 
was  some  decent  concealment  in  absorbing  the  property  of  rich  and 
poor,  but  now  it  is  publicly  and  boldly  seized  through  infinite  de- 
vices and  frauds  and  novelties  of  extortion.  The  officials  of  the 
prelates  are  not  only  their  leeches,  who  suck  and  are  squeezed,  but 
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are  strainers  of  the  milk  of  their  rapine,  retaining  for  themselves 
tho  tlregs  of  sin.* 

From  this  honest  burst  of  indignation  we  see  that  the  main  in- 
sinnKTit  of  exaction  and  oppression  was  the  judicial  functions  of  ^ 
iLe  episcopate?.  Considerable  revenues,  it  is  true,  were  derived  , 
turn  the  sale  of  benefices  and  the  exaction  of  fees  for  all  official 
and  many  prelates  did  not  blush  to  derive  a  liltliy  gain  from 
licentiousness  universal  among  a  celibate  clergy  by  exacting  a 
tribute' known  as  "cuUagium,"'  on  payment  of  which  the  priest  was 
allowed  to  keep  his  concubine  in  j>eaco,  but  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion was  the  source  of  the  greatest  i)rofit  to  the  prelate  and  of  the 
I  greatest  misery  to  the  people.  Even  in  the  temporal  courts,  the 
■  fines  arisiiig  from  litigation  formed  no  mean  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  seigneurs;  and  in  the  Courts  Christian,  embracing  the  whole 
of  spiritual  jurisprudence  and  much  of  temix>ra],  there  was  an 
ample  harvest  to  be  gathered.  Thus,  as  Peter  Cantor  says,  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony,  owing  to  the  remote  consan- 
guinity coming  witbin  the  prohibited  degrees,  was  made  a  subject 
of  derision  to  the  laity  by  the  venality  with  which  marriages  were 
made  and  unmade  to  till  the  [Hjuches  of  the  episcopal  officials.  £x- 
oommatucation  was  another  fruitful  source  of  extortion.  If  annn- 
jyitf,  de^nand  was  reskted^  the  recalcitrant  was  excommunicated, 
|fcnd  theiL  had  to  pay  for  reconciliation  in  addition  to  the  original 
Any  delay  In  obeying  a  summons  to  the  court  of  the  Offi- 
ity  entaileti  excommunication  with  the  same  result  of  extor- 
Wben  litigation  was  so  profitable,  it  was  encouraged  to  the 
imost,  to  the  infinite  wretchedness  of  the  people.  When  a  priest 
'uras  inducted  into  a  benefice,  it  was  customary  to  exact  of  him  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  overlook  any  offences  committed  by  his 
parishioners,  but  would  report  them  to  the  Ordinary  that  the  of- 
fenders might  be  prosecuted  and  fined,  and  that  he  would  not  allow 
ly  quarfcls  to  be  settled  amicably;  and  though  Alexander  III. 
tie<i  a  decretal  pronouncing  all  such  oaths  void,  yet  they  con- 
rl  to  bo  re<piiiVHl.  As  an  ilhistnition  of  the  system  a  case  is 
ed  where  a  boy  in  play  accidentally  killed  a  comrade  with 
an  arrow.    The  father  of  the  slayer  chanced  to  be  wealthy,  and 
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the  t^o  parents  were  not  permitted  to  be  rcconcileil  gratuitously. 
PetcT  of  Hldis,  Archdeacon  of  Bath^  was  prttbably  not  far  wi-ong 
when  he  described  the  episcopal  Ordinaries  as  vipers  of  iniquity 
transcending  in  malice  all  serpents  and  basilisks,  as  shepherds, 
not  of  kmbs,  but  of  wolves,  and  as  devoiing  themselves  wholly  t^^ 
malice  and  rapine.*  ^M 

Even  more  efficient  as  a  cause  of  misery  to  the  people  and  hos-^ 
tility  towards  the  Church  was  the  venaJity  ofmajiypf  the  episcopal 
courts.  The  character  of  the  transactions  and  of  the  clerical  law- 
yers who  pleaded  before  them  is  visible  inanjtttcmpted  reforma- 
tion by_thc  Council^  of  lipuen^iu  1231j  requiring  the  coimsel  who 
pritct ised_in_  these  courts  to  swear  that  they  would  not  steal  the 
papers  of  the  otJier  sidg  or  produce  forgeries^r  perjured  testmionJW 
inluppprt  of  their  cases.  The  judges  were  well  fitted  to  preside 
over  such  a  bar.  They  are  described  as  extortioners  wlio  sought 
by  every  device  to  filch  the  money  of  suitors  to  the  last  farthing, 
and  when  any  fraud  was  tf)o  glaring  for  their  own  performance 
they  bail  subonlinate  officials  ever  ready  to  play  into  their  hands, 
rendering  their  occupation  more  base  than  that  of  a  pimp  with 
his  bawds.  That  money  was  supreme  in  all  judicial  matters  waa 
clearly  assurae<l  when  the  Abbey  of  Andres  quarrellcfl  with  the 
mother-house  of  Charroux,  and  the  latter  assunid  the  former  that 
it  could  spend  in  any  court  one  hundred  marks  of  silver  against^ 
every  ten  livres  that  the  other  could  afford ;  and  in  effect,  when 
the  t«n  years'  litigation  was  over,  including  three  appeals  to  Rome, 
Andres  found  itself  oppressed  with  the  enormous  debt  of  fourteen 
hundred  livres  parUI^^  while  the  details  of  the  transaction  show  the 
most  unblushing  bribery.  The  Roman  court  set  the  esami)le  to 
the  rest,  and  its  current  i-eputation  is  visible  in  the  praise  bestowed 
on  Eugcnius  III.  for  rebuking  a  prior  who  commenced  a  suit  be- 
fore him  by  offering  a  mark  of  gold  to  win  his  favor.f  ^ 


•  Concil.  Juliobonens.  ann.  1080  c.  3,  5.— Concil.  Bremens.  ann.  1366.— Ead- 
mer.  Hist.  Nuvor.  Lib.  iv. — Concil.  Melfitan.  iinn.  1284  c.  5,— P.  Cantor.  Verb. 
aVtbrev.  cap.  24,  70.— Innncent.  PP.  III.  Ucgcst.  x.  85 ;  xi\.  37.— Pet  Blewjnsii 
Epiat.  209. 

t  Concil.  Rotomug.  ana.  1331  c.  48. — P.  Cantor.  Verb,  abbrcr.  cap.  23.— Inno- 
cent. Pp.  III.  Regcfit.  I.  376. — Chron.  AndrcH.  Munost. — Narrat.  Restaur.  Abbat. 
8.  Mart.  Toroaccna.  cap.  U8, 114. — Joaun.  Sarcsb«ricaa.  Polycrat.  Lib.  v.  cap.  \^^ 
C£Ub.  vi,  cup.  S4. 
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NEGLECT  OP    PREACHING.  ^3 

There  was  another  source  of  opprosaion  which  had  a  loftier 
Dolire  and  l>eUor  results,  but  which  wa^  none  the  less  grinding 
upon  the  moss  of  the  people.   It  wu^s  about  this  tinie  that  the  faxh- 
ira  let  in  of  building  magnificent  churclies  and  iibhey^  ami  the 
invention  of  st-ained  glass  a-ntTitis  rapid  introduction  show  the  lux- 
ury of  opnamcnt;ition  which  was  sought.     Whilejhese  structures 
were  injorao  de.gree  tjie  exprcHsion  of  aitient  faith,  ^et  more  were 
lEey  the  manifestatj^on  of  the  pride  of  the  prelates  who  erected 
tbern^  and  jiLmu*  adudration  of  thtwe  sublime  relics  of  the  past,  in 
vhotever  reverential  spirit  we  may  view  the  towering  spiiN?,  the 
long-arched  nave,  and  the  j^lorious  window,  wojntist  not  Uwo  sight 
fti_the  sujjrenio  effort  which  they  cost — an  otTort  wldch  inevitably 
fell  upon  suffering  serf,  and  peasant.    Peter  Cantor  assuivs  us 
that  they  were  "built  out  of  exactions  on  the  poor,  out  of  the 
unhallowed  gains  of  usury,  and  out  of  the  lies  and  deceits  of  the 
^U4m(uarii  or  pardonere;  and  the  vast  sums  lavished  upon  them, 
he  attures  us,  would  be  much  better  spent  in  redeeming  captives 
ftud  relieving  the  nw-essities  of  the  helpless.* 

iL-ftji^^ianily  to  be  expected  that  prelates  such  as  filled  moat 
of  the  aees_  of  Chriatfindum  should  devote  themselves  to  the jfol 
duUCB  of  their  position^.  Foi-emost  among  these  duties  was  that  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God  and  instructing  their  llocks  in  faith 
and  morals.  The  ofiSoe  of  preacher,  indeed^  was  especially  an 
epiaoopal  function ;  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  diocese  authorized 
to  exercise  it;  it  formed  no  part  of  the  duty  or  training  of  the 
parish  priest,  who  could  not  presume  to  deliver  a  sermon  without  a 
special  license  from  his  superior.  It  nee<i  not  surprise  us,  therefore, 
to  see  this  portion  of  Christian  teaciiing  and  devotion  utterly  neg- 
lected, for  the  turimlent  and  uiartu^  prelatea  uUlie  day  .were  too 
yhoUy  engrossed  jn  worldly  cares  to  bestow  a  thought  ujKjn  a 
matter  for  which  their  unfitness  was  com{>lete.  In  t031  the  Coun- 
cil of  Limoges  expressed  a  wish  that  pniHtcliing  should  be  done, 
Dot  only  at  the  episcopal  seat,  but  in  other  churches,  when  the  will 
of  God  inspires  a  conij>etent  doctor  to  the  task ;  but  the  Church 
slumbered  on  until  the  spread  of  heresy  aroused  it  to  a  sense  of 
its  onwisdom  in  neglecting  so  powerful  a  source  of  infiiicnce.  In 
1209  the  Council  of  Avignon  ordered  the  bishops  to  preach  more 
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frequently  and  diligently  than  heretofore,  and,  when  opportunSy 
offered,  to  cause  preaching  to  be  done  by  honest  and  discreet  per- 
sons. In  1215  the  great  Council  of  I^teran  admitted  the  imprao- 
tioabiiity  of  bishoj)s  attending  to  this  among  so  many  more  press- 
ing avocations,  and  directed  them  to  proWde  and  pay  proper  per- 
sons to  visit  their  parishes  and  edify  the  people  by  word  and 
example.  Yet  little  improvement  could  be  expected  from  exhor- 
tations such  as  these,  and  theJj^retieg^h^a^L  tli^^lieU^'irtuall^  to 
Ihomselves  until  the  Preaching  Friara  arcjse  and  were  steadily^re- 
bflffedJbyJihose^  whose  negligence  thi^  replaced.  The  Troubadour 
Inquisitor  Izaxn  does  noMiesitate  to  declare  that  ^resy  never 
cou]d_iiaye  spread"  HaS^tEere  been  good  preachers  to  oi>ix>ae  it^.Mid 
,ihdi  it  never  couIdTiave  been  subdued  but  for  the  Dominicans.^ 

The  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  ecclesiastics  could  not  btf« 
reasonably  expected  to  be  better  than  that  of  their  prelates.    Bene- 
fices were  mostly  in  the  gift  of  tlie  bishops*  though,  of  course, 
advowsons  were  frequently  held  by  the  laity ;  si>ccial  rights  of 
patronage  were  held  by  religious  botlies,  and  many  of  these  latter 
filled  vacancies  in  their  own  ranks  by  co-optation.    Whatever  wa^| 
the  nominating  power,  however,  the  result  was  apt  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  the  universal  complaint  of  the  age  that  benefices  were  openly 
sold,  or  were  bestowed  through  favor,  without  examination  int<M 
the  qualifications  of  the  appointee,  or  the  slightest  n>guivl  as  to  hia 
fitness.    Kven  the  rigid  virtue  of  St.  Bernard  did  not  prevent  liim,,^ 
in  1151,  Vrom  soliciting  a  provostship  for  a  graceless  youth,  thdH 
nephew  of  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  though  repentance 
induced  by  cooUer  reflection  led  him  to  withtlraw  his  application^^ 
which  ho  could  the  more  easily  do  on  learning  that  his  friend,  ^wM 
dying,  had  left  no  less  than  seven  churches  to  his  beloved  nephew. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  more  cautious  in  refusing  ('ount  Thibaut 
of  Champagne  some  preferment  which  he  had  asked  for  his  sou,  a 
child  of  tender  years :  but  the  mere  request  for  it  shows  how  bene- 
fices, when  not  sold,  were  wont  to  Ixj  distributed ;  and  itjs  safe  to 
sa^  that  there  were  few  like  St.  Bernard,  with  courage  and  oonvio- 
tioiLtfl  reject  the  sobcitations  of  the  powerful.    It  is  true  that  the 


•Concil.  LeinoTicens.  ann.  1031.— Concil.  Avcnionens.  ann,  1309  c.  1.- 
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canon  law  was  full  of  atlmirable  precepts  respecting  the  virtues 
and  qixajificaliona  requisite  for  incumbents,  but  in  practice  they 
(Twe  a  dead  letter,  Alexander  III,  waa  moved  to  indignation 
when  be  learned  that  tho^Bishop  of  Coventry  waa  in  the  habit  of 
giying  churches  tu  iwysomdcr  ten  years  of  ago,  but  he  could  only 
order  that  the  cures  should  Ite  intrusted  to  competent  vicars  until 
the  nominees  reached  a  proper  age,  and  this  age  he  himself  iixed 
at  fourteen;  while  other  ]k>jx?s  charitably  reduced  to  seven  the 
miiuuxum  age  focjiolding  simple  IxjneHces  or  prebends.  No  etTeot- 
oal  check  for  abuses  of  patronage^  of  course^  could  be  expected  of 
Home,  when  the  curia  itself  was  the  most  eager  recipient  of  benefit 
from  the  Avrong.  Its  army  of  pimps  and  parasites  wa«  ever  on  the 
watch  to  obtain  fat  preferments  in  all  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the 
popes  were  constantly  writing  to  bishops  and  chapters  demanding 
pUces  for  their  friends.* 

That  pluralities,  with  all  their  attendant  evils  and  abuses, 
should  be  habitual  under  such  a  system  follows  as  a  matter  o^- 
course.  In  vain  reforming  popes  and  councils  issued  constitutions 
prohibiting  them;  in  vain  indignant  mondists  inveighed  against 
the  soandaU  and  injuries  which  they  occasioned,  the  ruin  of  the 
temjwralities,  the  sacrifice  of  souls,  and  the  general  contcTupt  ex- 
cited for  the  Church.  Forbidden  by  the  canon  law,  like  all  other 
abuses  they  were  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Roman  curia,  which  was 
always  ready  to  issue  dispensations  when  the  holders  of  pluralities 
found  themselves  hkely  to  be  disturbed  in  their  sin  ;  or  they  coidd 
be  used  for  purposes  of  statecraft,  m  Avhen  Innocent  IV.,  in  1246, 
by  skilful  use  of  such  disi>ensations  broke  up  the  menacing  com- 
bination of  the  nobles  of  France.  In  fact,  learned  doctors  of  the- 
ology were  found  to  defend  the  lawfulness  of  the  abuse,  as  was 
done  in  a  public  disputation  about  the  year  1238  by  Master  Philip, 
Chancellor  of  the  TTniversity  of  Paris,  who  was  a  notorious  plural- 
ist himself.  Ills  fate,  however,  was  a  solemn  warning  to  others. 
On  his  death-bed  his  friend,  William  of  Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris, 

•  a  Bemwd.  Epistt.  371, 274, 376.— Can.  2, 3.  Extra  Lib.  i.  Tit.  xiii.-ThomM- 
SD.  Discip,  de  I'feglise.  P.  iv.  Lib,  ii.  cap.  38.— Gaafridi  Vosienaia  Chron.  ann.  1181. 
— CoDcil.  Tnron.  ann.  13S1.  c.  16.  —  Concil.  Lugdun.  unn.  1374  c.  12. —  P. 
Cantor.  Verb.  abbrcT.  cap.  55,  60,  61.— Innocent.  PP.  111.  Kegeat.  xi.  142.— Ev«a 
ft  pontiff  luch  u  Innocent  ni.  was  not  above  intruding  \ua  dcpeT^CL&Ti\A  >x^^\X« 
chuTcbef  enrxwherc.    Hia  regiaten  are  fuil  of  such  raiaaivct 
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nrged  him  to  rcmgn  all  his  benofioes  but  ono,  promising  to  make 
g(Htd  the  sacritice  if  he  ahoiUd  rectjver,  but  Philip  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  \vished  to  experience  whether  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  damnation  on  that  account.  The  disputatious  ardor  of 
the  sohoolruan  wiis  gmtilied.  Soon  after  his  death  a  dusky  shade 
appeared  to  the  good  bishop  at  his  prayers,  annoujioed  itself  to  be 
the  ohancellor'a  soul,  and  declared  that  it  was  damned  to  eternity; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  habitual  licentiousness  was  super- 
added to  pluraUsra  as  a  cause  of  hopeless  perdition.*  , 

A  clergy  recruited  in  such  a  manner  and  subjected  to  such  in- 
fluences could  only,  for  tlie  moat  part,  he  a  curse  to  the  people 
under  their  spiritual  direction.  A  puroluised  benefice  M'as  natural- 
ly regardeil  as  a  business  iovcstment,  to  beexploit'Od  to  the  utmost 
profit,  and  there  was  little  scruple  in  turnin*^  to  aeoount  every  de- 
vice for  extorting  monoy  from  parishionei-s,  while  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  pastorate  received  little  attention,  ■ 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  source§,.of  quarrel  and  jiisoojitent  was 
the  titbe.    This  most  harassing  and  oppressive  form  of  taxatioa  _ 
had  long  been  the  cause  of  incurable  trouble,  aggravate^l  by  the  I 
rapacity  with  which  it  was  enforced,  oven  to  the  pitiful  collections 
of  the  gleaner.    It  had  proved  the  greatest  of  the  obstacles  to 
Charlemagne's  proselyting  efforts  among  the  Saxons,  and,  as  we 
shall  Bee,  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  led  to  a  most  devastating 
crusade  against  the  Frisians.    ThgLCEs^Btance  j:tl.4he  people  to  its  m 
exaction  in  some  places  was  such  .that  its  non-payment  wa^  stig*  I 
mati2ed  as  heresy,  and  everywhere  we  see  it  the  atuse  of  scandal- 
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'  OouclL  Latemn.  III.  mm.  It79  c.  13,  14;  IV.  ann.  1215  c.  39.— Innocent, 
PP.  in.  Uegest.  I.  82.  101.  471.— P.  Cmitor.  Verb,  abbrev.  cap.  81,  32.  34.  80.— 
Honor.  PP.  III.  EpisL  ad  Archiep.  Bituricens-  ann.  1219.— Urbnni.  PP.  V.  Con- 
stlt  1807  (Hardain.  Concil.  VII.  1767).— Isarabert.  Anc.  Loix  Frany.  I.  252.—  , 
Mutt.  Paris.  HisL  Angl  ann.  124tl  (Ed.  1044  p. 488)— Wnddinicr.  Annsl.  Miunr.nnn.  ■ 
1238,  No.  8.— D'Argpnti^,  Collect.  Jndicior.  de  Nov.  Error.  1. 1.  143.  ^ 

The  corrCT^wndence  of  the  pa[>a1  cliaocery  under  Innocont  IV.,  as  preserved 
in  the  official  regintcr,  for  the  first  three  months  of  1245,  embraces  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty'two  letters,  and  of  tbuw  about  one  fifth  are  dispensations  to 
eixty-fire  persons  to  hold  pluralities  (Bcrger,  Regittrca  d'lniioc.  IV.  t  I.).  A 
con»tderablc  proportion  of  the  remainder  arcllccnsesfor  violations  of  canon  law, 
Bbowing  how  cxhaustless  were  the  vices  of  the  clergy  as  a  aouroe  of  pralit  to  the 
carift.  For  the  rapacity  with  which  the  beocfices  of  the  dying  were  sought  and 
disputefh  8ee  ih'iO.  No.  I  OH. 
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OQS  altercation  between  pastor  and  flock,  and  between  rival  claim- 
into,  giving  rise  to  a  very  intricate  branch  of  canon  law.  Carlylo 
states  Aat  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  there  were 
DO  less  than  sixty  thousand  cases  arising  from  tithes  then  pending 
before  the  courts,  and  though  the  statement  may  be  exaggerated, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Anciently  the  tithe  had  been  di-""* 
vided  into  four  parts,  of  which  one  went  to  the  bishop,  one  to  the 
pwish  priest,  one  to  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  and  one  to  the  poor, 
but  in  the  pixnailing  acquisitiveness  of  the  period,  bishop  and  prieet 
«ch  seized  and  held  all  they  could  get,  the  Church  received  little, 
tad  the  jioor  none  at  all.* 

The  portion  of  the  tithe  which  the  priest  could  retain  m  this 

Knunble  was  ran^ly  sutllcient  for  his  wants,  addicted  as  be  fre- 

qoently  was  to  dissolute  living,  and  exposed  to  the  ra|mcity  of  his 

Boperiora.    The  form  of  simony  which  consists  in  seUing  his  sacred 

ministrations  therefore  became  generaL    ThuK  confession,  which 

1TM  now  becoming  obligatory  on  the  faithful  and  the  exclusive  X 

function  of  the  priest,  affordwl  a  wide  field  for  [)erver8e  ingenuity. 

Some  confessors  rated  the  sacrament  of  penitence  so  low  that  for 

a  chicken  or  a  pint  of  wine  they  would  grant  absolution  for  any 

sin,  but  others  understofKl  its  productiveness  far  better.     It  is  re^" 

lated  of  Einhardt,  the  priest  of  Soest,  by  a  contemjKJrary,  that  he 

sharply  reproved  a  parishioner  who,  in  preparation  for  Easter,  con*^^ 

fened  incontinence  during  Lent,  and  demanded  of  him  eighteen 

leniers  that  he  might  say  eighteen  masses  for  his  soul.     Another 

.me  who  said  that  during  Lent  he  had  abstaine<l  from  his  \nfe,  ^ 

and  he  was  fined  the  same  amount  for  masses  beciiuso  he  had  lost 

the  chance  of  begetting  a  child,  as  was  his  duty.    Both  men  had  to 

sell  their  harvests  prematurely  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  fine,  and, 

happening  to  meet  upon  the  market-place,  compared  notes,  when 
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•  aemcnt  PP.  FV.  Epirt.  456.  (Martone  Thesaar.  II.  451).— Alcuini  Epist. 
L  ad  Arnno.  Salisburg.  (Per  Thcsnnr.  IL  i.  4).— Dccrcti  P.  It  Cans.  xiii.  Gra- 
,limai  Commont.  in  Q.  L  cap.  i ;  Ciius.  xvi.  Q.  i.  cnp.  43,  43,45-47,  56,57;  Cans. 
Q.  vii.  cnp.  1-8. — Extm  Lib.  iir.  tit.  xxs.— Coucil.  Uotoiiwg,  ann,  1189  c.  23. 
— CoiiciL  Wigorii.  uon.  1340  c.  44,  43.— Coucil  Mcrtnueua.  aiio.  1300.— Concil. 
apod  Petuiom  Fidelcm  ano.  1303  c.  7. — Concil.  MBglifeldens.  unn.  1333. — Con- 
ciL  Londio.  ann.  1342  c.  4,  &.  —  CodcIL  l^ioiocicnB.  aon.  1298  c.  19,  —  ConciL 
Miooiiens.  ann.  1340  o.  1. — Concil.  Harciac.  ann.  1^^6  c.  30. — ContM.NaxvtetA. 
i8&8  c,  C8-70.~Gerbobi  licicbersperg.  Lib.  do  fidi&cVo  \ie\  c.  4ft, 
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they  complained  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patroclus,  and 
the  story  came  out,  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful,  but  Kinhardt 
was  peiTuitted  to  continue  his  speculative  career.  Every _fi^flption. 
oLlhe_priest  was  thus  turned  tojjccount,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
practice  arc  too  frwjuent  and  sweeping  for  us  to  doubt  that  it  was 
a  general  custom.^  Marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  were  refused 
until  the  fees  demanded  were  paid  in  advance,  and  the  Eucharist 
was  withheld  from  the  communicant  unless  he  offered  an  oblation.^ 
To  the  believer  in  Transubstantiation  nothing  could  be  more  in-fl 
expressibly  shocking,  and  Peter  Cantjjr  well  dfisorilies  Uie  priests  " 
efhis  day  as  worse  than  Judas  Iscariot,  who  sold  the  body  oFthe 
liord^or  tlurtj  pieces  of  silver,  while  they  dp  ft  daily  for  a  denier. 
Not  content  with  this,  many  of  them  lransgi*o88od  the  rules  which 
forbade,  except  on  special  occasions,  the  celebration  by  a  priest  of 
more  than  one  mass  a  day,  and  it  was  almost  inijxissible  to  enforce 
its  observance ;  while  those  who  obeyed  the  rule  invented  an  in- 
genious evasion  through  which,  by  repeating  the  Introit,  they 
would  split  a  single  mass  up  into  half  a  do7,cn,  and  collect  an  obla- 
tion for  each.*  ^*^    v^^'N       fl 

If  the  faithful  Christian  thus  was  mulcted  throughout  life  at 
every  turn,  the  pursuit  of  gain  was  continued  to  his  death-bed,  and 
even  his  body  had  a  speculative  value  which  was  turned  to  account 
by  the  ghouls  who  cjuarrelled  over  it.  The  necessity  of  the  final 
sacraments  for  salvation  gave  rise  to  an  occasional  abuse  by  which 
thoy  were  refused  unless  an  illegal  fee  or  perquisite  was  paid,  such 
^  as  the  sheet  on  which  the  dying  sinner  lay,  but  this  we  may  well 
believe  was  not  usual.  More  pnjfiUible  was  the  custom  by  which 
the  fears  of  approaching  judgment  were  exploitetl  and  legacieg  for 
piqgs  usGBjvere  sugg^ted  as  an  appropriate  atpnement  for  a  life  of 
mcke^Tness  or  cnielty.  It  is  well  known  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  tein|>oraI  possessions  of  the  Church  was  |)rocured  in  this  man- 
ner, and  already  in  the  ninth  century  it  hiul  become  a  subject  of 
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•  CicfiQr.  Hciflterbac.  Dial.  Mirsc.  Dist  iii.  cap  40,  il.  —  Hi«t  MonosL  B,  Lau- 
rent. Lcwliens.  Lib.  v.  cap.  80.— lunocent.  PP.  ITI.  Regest.  i.  220;  u.  104.— Pet 
Cantor.  Verb,  abbrev.  cap.  27-39,  38-40.— Grandjean.  RcgiBtre  de  Benoit  XI.  No. 
975.— Concil,  Laleran,  IV.  ann.  1215,  c.  03 - 66.  —  Concil.  Uototnog.  aon.  123X, 
c  14.— Toulet,  Layettes  IL  806,  No.  2428,— Const.  Provin.  8.  Edmund.  Cantuar. 
ftnn.  1336,  c  B.— Synod.  Wigorn.  ann.  1240,  c.  16,  26,  2Q.— Concil.  Taron.  ton. 
JSSfi,  c4,27. 
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oomplaint.  In  811  Charlemagne,  in  sammoning  provincial  coun- 
cils throughout  his  empire,  aaks  them  whether  that  man  can  be 
truly  said  to  have  renounced  the  world  who  unceasingly  seeks  to 
uigment  his  potsessions,  and  b^^promises  of  heaven  and  threats  of 
bell  persuiules  the  simple  ami  unlearned  t<>  disinherit  ^heir  heirs, 
who^are  thus  compelled  by  poverty^  to  robbery  and  crime.  To 
tiis  pregnant  question  the  Council  of  Chalons,  in  813,  responded 
by  a  canon  forbidding  such  practices,  and  reminding  the  clergy 
thit  tlie  Church  should  succor  the  needy  rather  than  despoil  them ; 
th&l  of  Tours  replied  that  it  had  made  inquiry  and  could  Hnd  no 
one  complaining  of  exheredation ;  that  of  Reims  prudently  passed 
tbe  matter  over  in  silence ;  and  that  of  Mainz  pi-omised  restoration 
in  neb  casee.  This  check  was  but  temporary ;  the  Church  oon- 
linoed  to  m^  its  claims  on  the  foars  of  the  dying,  and  finally 
ilexamier  UL,  about  1170,  decreed  that  no  one  could  make  a  valid 

tviil  except  in  the  presence  of  TiTs  j>arish  priest.  lujome  places  the 
notary  drawing  a  will  in  the  absence  of  the  priest  was  excoiumuni- 
Cftted  and  the  body  of.the  testator  was  refused  Christian  burial. 
Hejtason  sometimes  alleged  for  this  was  the  preventing  of  a  here- 
tic  from  leaving  hia_property  lo  heretics,  but  the  flimsinesa  of  this 
a  ^own  by  the  repeated  promulgation  of  the  rule  in  regions  where 
lieresy  waa  unknown,  and  the  loud  remonstrances  against  local 
oastoms  which  sought  to  defeat  this  development  of  ecclesiastical 
greed.  Complaints  were  also  sometimes  made  that  the  parish 
converted  to  his  personal  use  legacies  which  were  left  for 
nefit  of  pious  foimdations."* 
"""Even  after  deatli  the  control  which  the  Church  exercised  over 
the  living  and  the  pi'otit  to  be  derived  from  him  were  not  aban- 
doned. So  general  was^the  custom  of  Jeaviog  considerable  sunw 
for  the  pious  ministrations  by  which  the  Church  lightened  the 

*  Synod.  AndegaT.  uin.  1394,  c.  8.  —  Capit  Car.  Mag.  n.  ann.  611,  cap.  5. — 
[JorndL  Cabillon.  11.  ann.  818,  c,  6.  — Concil.  Ttironens.  IIT.  win.  813,  c.  51.— 
CoQCil.  Remena.  ann.  813.— Concil.  MogunU  ann.  813,  c.  0.— Can.  10,  Extra  Lib. 
tit  xxri.  —  CoDcil.  Karbonn.  ann.  1227,  c  6.  —  Concil.  Toloean.  ann.  1238, 
\;  ann.  1229,  c.  16.— Concil.  Rotomng.  ann.  1231. c 23.— Concil.  Arelfttens.  ann. 
334,  c  21;  ann.  1^75,  c  8. — Constit.  Provin.  8.  Edmund.  Cantuar.  ann.  123t), 
c  88.— Concil.  Alhiena.  ann.  1254.  e.  II.— Concil.  Andegav.  ann.  1368;  1300.— 
Respons.  Epiac.  Carcassonn.  ann.  1275  (Martene  Theaaur.  1. 1151V — CaiicW.'^t- 
aauaiena.  MID.  1984,c.8i— Coiiri/.  Reatioeas.  ann.  1303,c.B.— ConcW.Cun^twcftxii^ 
ana  18  J  Z 
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tornienta  of  purgatory,  and  so  usual  was  tlie  bpstowal  of  oblationa 
at  tHeTunemU  tliat  the  ciislqdjLof  _t_he  corpse  becamoli  sotirce  of  j 
^n  imt  to  be  despisedTaitd  the  parish  in  which  the  sinner  bad  li\-edlfl 
and  dietFclaimtMl  to  have  a  revereionary  light  in  tho  ashes  which  ~ 
were  thus  so  protitable.  Occasionally  inlrudci*s  would  ti-espass 
upon  their  preserves,  and  some  monastery  would  prevail  uj>on  the 
dying  to  bequeath  hts  fertilizing  remains  to  it^  ciire,  giving  nse  to 
unseemly  squabbles  over  the  corpse  and  the  privilege  of  burying 
it  and  saying  mortuary  masses  for  its  soul.  As  eiirly  as  the  flfth 
centurj'  I^eo  the  Oreat  did  not  hesitato  to  condemn  in  the  severest 
terms  the  rapacity  which  led  the  monasteries  to  invite  tho  living 
to  their  retreats  for  the  Siike  of  the  possessions  which  they  would 
bring  with  them,  to  tho  manifest  detriment  of  the  parish  priest, 
thus  deprived  of  liis  legitimate  ex|>ectutlons.  Leo  therefore  or- 
dei'ed  a  compromise,  by  which  one  half  of  tho  goods  and  chattels 
thus  acquired  should  be  trunsfentid  to  the  church  of  the  deceased, 
whether  he  had  entered  the  monastery  dead  or  alive.  The  parish 
churches  at  last  came  to  claim  the  bodies  of  their  parishioners  os 
a  matter  of  right,  and  to  deny  to  tho  dying  the  privilege  of 
electing  a  pUice  of  sepulture.  It  required  repeated  papal  decis- 
ions to  sot  aside  claims  so  iMii-sislently  urged,  but  these  decisions 
invariably  ooucoded  to  the  clmrchos  a  portion  of  one  fourth,  one 
third,  or  one  half  the  sum  the  deceased  had  set  apart  for  theS 
oaxe  of  liis  soul.  In  some  i)lace8  the  parish  church  assorted  a  right  " 
by  custom  to  certain  pa^iuents  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner,  and 
tho  Council  of  Worcost^jr,  in  1240,  decided  that  when  this  claim 
would  reduce  tho  widow  and  orphans  to  beggary,  the  Chupoh 
should  mercifully  content  itself  with  one  third  of  the  estate  and 
relinquish  the  other  two  thirds  to  the  family  of  the  defunct ;  while 
in  Lisbon  the  last  consolations  of  religion  were  denied  to  any  one 
who  refusctl  to  leave  a  portion,  usiiaUy  one  third,  of  his  property 
to  the  Church.  Under  other  local  customs,  the  priest  claimed  as 
a  perquisite  the  bier  on  which  a  corpse  was  brought  to  his  churoh, 
le^uling,  in  case  of  resistance^  to  quarrels  more  lively  than  edify- 
ing. In  Navarre  the  law  stopped  in  to  define  the  amount  which 
the  poorer  classes  should  give  as  an  offering  in  the  mortuary  mass, 
being  two  measures  of  com  for  a  peasant.  Among  the  caballeros 
the  usual  offering  was  the  incongruous  one  of  a  war-horse,  a  suit 
of  armor,  am}  jewels;  and  the  cost  of  this  was  frwiucntly  defrayed 
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br  the  king  to  honor  the  raemory  of  some  distinguished  knight. 
Tlul  ilio  amounts  were  not  small  is  evident  when  we  see  that,  in 
1372. Charles  II.  of  Navarre  paid  to  the  Fi-anciscan  Guardian  of 
I^peluna  thirty  livres  to  redeem  the  charger,  armor,  etc.,  offered 
tt  the  funeral  of  Masen  Segiiiii  de  Badostal.  AVith  the  rise  of  the 
niendioant  orders  and  their  enormous  popularity,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween them  and  the  secular  clergy  for  the  poaseasion  of  corpses 
Mil  the  accompanying  feee  became  more  intense  than  ever,  cro- 
auag  scandals  of  which  wo  shall  huve  more  to  say  hereafter* 

On  no  jK>int  were  the  relations  between  the  clergy  and  the 
pw^il^  more  delicate  than  on  that  of  sexual  purity,.  I  have  treated 
Ihis  subject  fully  in  another  work,  and  can  be  s]»ared  further  ref- 
erence to  it,  except  to  sav  that  at  the  pcrriod  under  consideration 
the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  had  become  genemlly  rec- 
npnizerfl  in  most  of  the  countries  owing  oliedience  to  the  iMin 
Ctiumh.  It  had  not  been  aocompaiiied,  however,  by  tlie  gift  of 
chastity  so  confidently  promised  by  its  promoters.  Deprived  as 
was  the  priesthood  of  the  gratification  nfforded  hy  marriage  to 
the  HMtiinil  in<tincts.of  man^the  Avjfe  at  best  wa^  succeeded  by  the 
coDi!  •  I  ret  by  a  succession  of  jmramours,  for  which  the 

fimciioiLH  of  priest  ami  confessor  gave  peculiar  opportunity.    So 
thoroughly  was  this  recognized  that  a  man  confessing  an  illicit 
wnoiir  was  forbidden  Jo  name  the  pai-tner  of  his  gmlt  for  fear  itr' 
might  Teail  the  confessor  into  the  temptation  of  abusing  his  knowl- 

Iftdge  of  her  frailty.  Ko  sooner  had  the  Church,  indeed,  succeeded 
iD~«uppressing  the  wedlock  of  its  ministers,  than  we  (ind  it  cvery- 
frherc  and  inces-santly  busied  in  the  apfiarently  impossible  task  of 
Dompelling  their  chastity — an  effort  the  futility  of  which  is  suffi- 
itieDtly  demonstrated  by  its  continuance  to  modem  times.  The 
age  was  not  particularly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  female  virtue, 
bol  yet  the  spectacle  of  a  priesthood  professing  ascetic  purity  as 

B^  "  Z>ecreti.  U.  Cans,  ziii,  Q.  3.— Cad.  1-10,  Sexto  Lib.  m.  lit.  xxtUL  —  Anon 
^nstlsu.  Hist.  Rom,  Pootif.  No.  155  (Pi?z  Tbesaur,  I.  iii.  383).— Xamt  Restaur. 
|Bbbttt  3.  Uartini  Turnnu:n8.  cap.  bG-89. -- Syuod.  Wigorn.  nnn.  1340,  c.50.— 
RjpoU  Bnllar.  Ord.  Predic.  Vn.  5.— Gran^oan,  Iktostrc  dc  Benoit  XI.  No.  974. 
— Innoceot.  PP.  III.RrgcsL  vii.  165,— G.  B.  deLagrBzc,  LaXnviirre,t  11.  p.  165.— 
OandL  Aronlon.  ann  1820,  c.  37;  ann.  1287,  c,  32.— Teulct,  LavL-ttt's  II.  806, No, 
•428.— Coucil  Nimociens.  aon.  1290,  c.  17.  — Con-stit.  Jtmnn.  \tc\\.  ^iCA^vmv 
10. — CoucJi  VnuTt;D$,  ann.  l& 
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an  essential  prerequisite  to  its  functions/and  practising  a  dissolute- 
ness more  cynical  than  that  of  the  average  lajmian,  was  not  atlaptcd 
to  raise  it  in  popular  esteem  ;  while  the  individual  cases  in  which 
the  peace  and  honor  of  families  were  sacrificed  to  the  lusts  of  the 
pastor  necessarily  tended  to  rouse  the  dee]>est  antagonism.  As 
for  darker  and  more  deplorable  crimes,  they  were  sufficiently  fre- 
quent, not  alone  in  monasteries  from  which  women  were  rigorous- 
ly excluded;  and,  moreover,  they  were  committed  with  Wrtual 
immunity.  Not  the  least  of  the  evils  Involved  in  the  artificial 
asceticism  ostensibly  imposed  on  the  priesthood  was  tlie  erection 
of  a  false  standard  of  morality  which  did  infinite  harm  to  the  hiity 
as  well  as  to  the  Church.  So  long  as  the  priest  did  not  defy  the 
canons  by  marrying,  everything  could  be  forgiven.  Alexander  II., 
who  labored  so  strenuously  to  restore  the  rule  of  celibacy,  in  1064 
decided  that  a  priest  of  Orange  who  had  committed  adultery  with 
the  wife  of  his  father  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  communion  foiS 
fear  of  driving  him  to  desperation  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fragility  of^ 
the  flesh,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  holy  onlers,  though 
in  the  lower  gnwles.  Two  yeiirs  later  the  same  pope  charitably 
<limini8he<l  the  penance  imposed  on  a  priest  of  Padua  who  had 
coininitte*!  incest  with  his  mother,  and  left  it  to  his  bishop  wheth- 
er he  should  Be  retained  in  the  priesthood.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  disastrous  influence  on  the  ])eople  of  such  ex- 
Yet  perhaps  the  most  efficient  cause  of  demoralization  in  th«H 
clergy,  and  of  hostility  between  them  and  the  laity,  was  the  per- 
sonal inviolability  and  the  immunity  from  secular  jurisdiction 
which  they  succeeded  in  establishing  as  a  recognized  principle  of 
ublic  law.  While  this  was  doubtless  necessary  for  the  indepen- 
dence, and  even  for  the  safety  of  a  presumably  peaceful  chiss  in 
an  age  of  violence,  it  worked  unhappily  in  a  double  sense.  The 
readiness  with  which  acquittal  was  obtainable  in  ecclosiastioal 
procedure  bj^  canonical  purgation,  or  the  "  wager  of  law,"  and  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  penalties  in  case  of  con\'iction,  j;e- 
lievficLthe  ecclesiastic  in  great  measure^  from  the  terrors  pt  the 
law,  and  removed  from  him  the  necessity  of  restraining  his  evil 

•  CffiBar.  Heistcrbac.  Dial.  Mirac.  DisL  iii.  cap.  27.— P.  Cnntor.  Verb,  abbrer. 
cap.  188.— Lowenfi'Ul  Eplstt.  Pont.  Rom.  ined.  No.  93,  114  (Lipsis.  1885).— SeBj 
iheAuthor'a  "Bifltohcal  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  CeUb&cj,"  3d  edition,  18t 
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propensities.  *  At  the  same  time  it  attmctofl  to  tlio  Church  vast 
numbers  of  worthless  men.  Avho.  without  alwindoning  their  worhl- 
Ir  parsuits,  entered  the  lower  ^wles  ami  enjoyed  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  their  position,  to  the  injury  of  its  character  and  the 
detriment  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  tliem.^  How,  in  raain- 
tuaing  itfl  prinleges,  tlie  CImreii  habitually  tlii-ew  its  a'gis  over 
tliosQ  least  deserving  of  sympathy,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Innocent  III.  in  favor  of  Wahlemar,  Hishop  of  81os- 
wick.    lie  was  the  natural  son  of  Cnut  V.  of  Denmark,  and  had 
leaded  an  armed  insurrection  against  "Waldemar  IL,  the  reigning 
king,  on  the  suppression  of  wbicli  lie  was  ciist  into  prison.     In- 
oocent  ilemanded  his  liberation,  as  his  incarceration  wjia  a  viola- 
lioD  of  the  imLTOunities  of  the  Church.     Waldemar  naturally  hes- 
itated thus  to  expose  his  kingdom  to  the  reiKitition  of  revolt,  and 
pnt  at  first  modilicd  his  command  in  so  far  as  to  order  the 
ader  conveyed  to  Hungary  and  liberated  tliere,  promising  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  again  to  disturb  the  realm ;  but  he 
suli8«*<jtiently  evoke<l  the  case  to  Kome,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
liishop  being  the  otTspring  of  a  double  adultery  and  thus  ineligible 
to  holy  onlers,  and  in  spite  of  the  representationfl  of  the  Danish 
envoys  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  perjury,  adultery,  apostasy,  and 
dilapidation,  Innocent,  in  behalf  of  the  lil)erti(\s  of  the  Church,  re- 
[ftored  him  to  his  bishopric  and  patrimony,  with  the  special  privi- 
of  administering  it  by  deputy  if  ho  feared  that  residence 
rould  endanger  his  personal  safety.    When  requested  to  decide 
whether  la\'men  could  arrest  and  bring  before  the  episco|)al  court 
[la  clerk  caught  red-handed  in  tlie  commission  of  gross  wickedness, 
I  Innocent  replied  that  they  could  only  do  so  under  the  special 
command  of  a  prchite — which  was  tantamount  to  granting  virtual 
impanity  in  such  cases.     A  sacerdotal  body,  whose  class-privileges 
"  iiig  were  so  tenderly  guarded,  was  not  likely  to  prove 
...liable  element  of  society;  and  when  the  orderly  en- 
iforcemenl  of  law  gradually  established  itself  throughout  Christen- 
I  dom,  the  courts  of  justice  found  in  the  immunity  of  the  eccleslastio 
I  n  more  formidable  enemy  to  order  than  in  the  pretensions  of  the 
[feudal  seigniory.    Indeed,  when  malefactors  were  arrested,  their 
'  first  effort  habitually  was  to  prove  their  clergy,  that  they  wore 
the  tonsure,  and  that  they  were  not  subje-ct  to  ihfy  \\ma^cX\wv  ol 
the  secular  couiis,  while  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  r"ig\ils,  aud  ipaasM:^ 
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for  fees,  always  prompted  the  episoojial  officials  to  support  their 
claims  and  demund  their  release.    The  Cliurcb  tbuB  became  r& 
sponsible  for  crowds  of  unprincipled  m6n',  clerks  only  in  name, 
who  used  tlic  immunity  of  their  position  as  a  stalking-horse  i^J 
preying^^ujxm  the  coramimity.*  V 

^The  similar  immunity  attaching  to  ecclesiastical  property  gave 
rise  to  abuses  equally  llagrunt.  The  cleric,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  was  entitieil  in  civil  cfises  to  be  heard  before  the  Bpip- 
itual  courts,  which  were  naturally  (martial  in  his  favor,  even  when 
not  venal,  bo  that  justice  was  scarce  to  be  obtained  by  the  laity. 
That  such,  in  fact,  was  the  experience  is  shown  by  the  practice 
which  grew  up  of  clerks  purcliuiiing  doubtful  claims  from  laymen 
and  then  enforcing  them  before  the  Courta  Christian — a  speculative 
proooeding,  forbidden,  indeed,  by  the  councils,  but  too  profitable 
to  bo  suppressetl.  Another  abuse  which  excited  loud  complaint 
consisted  in  harassing  unfortunate  laymen  by  citing  them  to  an- 
iwej"  in  the  same  case  in  several  sjiiritual  courts  simultaneously, 
each  of  Avhich  enforced  its  process  remoi-selessly  by  the  ex]>edieiU 
of  ejccommunication,  with  consequent  fines  for  reconciliation,  oifl 
all  who  by  neglect  placed  themselves  in  an  apparent  attitude  of 
contumacy,  frequently  without  even  pausing  to  ascertain  whether 
the  parties  thus  amerced  had  actually  been  cited.  To  estimate 
prx^rly  the  amount  of  wrong  and  suffering  thus  inflicted  on  the 
community,  we  must  l>ear  in  mind  that  culture  and  training  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  ecclesiiustical  class,  whose  sharp- 
ened intelligence  thus  enabled  them  to  take  the  utmost  advantage 
of  the  ignorant  and  defenceless.!  ^m 


The  monastic  orders  formed  too  large  and  important  a  class  not 

to  share  fully  in  the  resix)nftibLUty  of  the  Church  for  good  or  for 

eviL    Great  as  were  their  unquestioned  services  to  rehgion  and 

I  Qulture>  they  were  peculiarly  exposeti  to  the  degrading  tendencies 

•  Stcphimi  Tonuiccn*.  Epist.  xn. — Innocent.  PP.  UL  Regest  yi.  183;  vm, 
t?t2-t»3;  X.  2(W-310,  218;  xv.  302.  For  the  subsequent  career  of  Waldcmar  of 
Bleawick,  see  Regeat.  X7.  10,  173;  xii.  68;  xm.  138;  xv.  3;  Supplement.  187, 
tM,  S28,  WS.  Cf.  ArnoW.  Lubewns.  vx.  18;  ^ti.  W,  »3 ;  and  Vmasette.  Hbt 
66n.  de  Luigaedoc,  IV.  80  (cd.  1742).  For  details  of  clerical  inuuvnity.  Bee  tbe 
tUtboc'a  '*  Studios  in  Church  Uiston,"  %d  edition,  1^83. 

t  GoncU.  ttp.  Cftmpiiiacuia  aim.  laus,  c  1,  0. 
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Tthe  age,  and  ihpir  virtnes  suffered  proportionally.     AM^is.pe-  t 
fiotl  tlirv  uciv  i-rti.i.llv  iibtaininjf  exoinption  fi*om  q)isco|)al  juris- 
iLi  ■m.selvt^  iniine^litttelyto  Rtme.    ThiaTn- 

eviHibiv  «liiiiulttU*)l  wMiiX'nlunl  degenoracv.     Ricfianl.  Archbishop 
^    of  Canterbury,  complained  bitterly  to  Alexander  III.  of  the  fatal 
H    rebuuttion  thus  induced  in  monastic  disciphne,  but  to  no  pur^^ose. 
It  abased  the  episcopate ;  it  increased  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  through  the  imix)rtant  allies  thus 
acquired  in  its  struggles  witli  the  bishops;  and  it  was,  moreover,  a 
H   loiuve  of  revenue,  if  wemay  beheve  the  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  who 
■    boillaS  that  for  an  ounce  of  gnUl  per  yeiir  pafd  to  Rome  he  could 
W   ptjtaui  exemption  from  the  juns<.Uction  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
]In  loo  many  ^ies  thelibl)eys  tlius  became  centres  of  corniptTon^ 
and  disturbance,  the  nunneries  scarce  l>etter  than  houses  of  prosti-     i 
mtion,  and  the  monasteries  feudal  castles  where  the  monks  lived 
riotously  and  waged  war  upon  their  neighbors  as  ferociously  as 
the  turbulent  bai'onH,\with  the  adde<l  disiulvnntage  that,  as  there 
was  no  hereditary  succession,  the  death  of  an  abbot  ^vas  apt  to  be 
followed  by  a  disputed  election  producing  internal  broib  and  out 
'  side  interfei^nce.    Thus  in  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  occurring  in  1189, 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Tron  was  atl^ickcd  l)y  the  Hishoi^s  of  Metz 
Li^ge,  the  town  and  abbey  were  burned,  and  the  inliabitants 
[put  lo  the  sword.    The  trouble  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  when  it  was  temporarily  patched  up  by  a  ]>ecuniary  transac- 
tion, the  wrretched  vassals  uni\  sei-fs  were  re<lucetl  to  starvation  to 
tftise  the  funds  which  liought  the  elevation  of  an  ambitious  monk. 
yi  is  true  that  all  establishments  were  not  lost  to  the  duties  for 
^  which  they  had  received  so  abundantly  of  the  l>enefaction8  of  the 
Bfjuthful.     lu  the  famine  of  1197,  though  the  monastery  of  ITeister- 
boch  was  still  young  and  poor,  the  Abbot  Gebhardl  distributed 
alma  so  lavishly  that  B4^)metimes  be  fed  fifteen  hun<lred  people  a 
day,  while  tlie  mother-house  of  Ilemmenroile  was  even  more  lib- 
wal,  and  supported  all  the  jxwr  of  its  district  till  harvest-time.     At 
jibe  ttme  time  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  "Westphalia  slauglit(!red  all  its 
cks  and  herds  and  pledged  its  books  and  sacred  vessels  to  feed 
starving.    It  is  satisfactory  to  bo  assured  that  in  each  case  the 
'  expenditures  were  more  than  made  up  by  tin-  ilonntions  which  the 
ertablishraents  received  in  cons^xjuenoe  of  ihcir  cUa,YvvvT\ ^MG\i 
instanceg  go  fur  to  redeem  the  institution  of  mo^acXufttivT^^^- 
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for  the  most  part  the  abbeys  were  sources  of  evil  rather  than  i 
good.* 

This  is  scarce  to  \x*.  wondere<l  at  if  we  consider  the  maferij 
from  whicfiTtheir  innuiles  were  dm^m.^Tlt  is  the'sevcpost  reproach 
u|H)n  tlieir  discipline  to  find  so  enthusiastic  an  a<:lmirer  of  the  strict 
Cistercian  rule  as  Ciesariusof  llcistcrbuch  asserting  as  an  admitted 
fact  that  hoys  biinl  in  monasteries  made  had  monks  and  frequent- 
ly became  aix>states.  As  for  those  who  took  tlie  vows  in  advanced 
life,  ho  enumerates  their  motives  as  sickness,  poverty,  captivitj^ 
infamy,  mortal  thinger,  dreatl  of  hell  or  desire  of  he-tiven.  among^ 
which  the  predominance  of  seltish  impulses  was  not  likely  to  secure 
a  desirable  class  of  devotees.  In  fact,  he  assures  us  that  criminals 
frefpiently  escaj^ed  punishment  by  agreein^f  to  enter  monasteries, 
which  thus  in  some  sort  became  penal  settlement  A  or  prisons,  an 
he  illustrates  this  Avith  the  case  of  a  robber  baron  in  1209,  ooi 
demned  to  death  for  his  crimes  by  the  Count  Palatine  Henry,  who 
was  rescued  by  Daniel,  Abbot  of  Schonau,  on  condition  of  his  en- 
tering the  Cistercian  order.  Scarcely  less  desirable  inmates  were 
those  who,  movctl  by  a  sudden  reviUsion  of  conscience,  would  turn 
from  a  Ufe  stained  with  crime  and  violence  to  bury  themselves  in 
the  cloister  while  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  strength  and  with  pas- 
sions unexliausted,  finding,  perhaps,  at  last  their  tierce  and  un- 
tamed natures  imfittetl  to  bear  the  unaccustomed  restiuint.  The 
chronicles  are  full  of  illustrations  of  this  pa^ionate  religious  en- 
ergy in  natures  wholly  untrained  in  self-control,  and  they  explain 
much  that  otherwise  would  seem  inci*edible  to  the  calmer  and  more 
self-contained  world  of  to-<ky.  Tor  instance  when,  in  1071,  Ar- 
noul  III.  of  Flanders,  fell  at  Montcassel  in  defending  liis  domin- 
ions against  his  uncle,  Robert  the  Frisian,  Gerbald,  the  knight 
who  slew  his  suzerain,  was  seizetl  with  remorse  for  his  act  and 
wandenxl  to  l^me,  where  he  presented  himself  before  Gregory 
yil.  with  the  request  that  his  hands  be  stricken  off  as  a  fitting 

•  Varior.  ad  Alex.  PP.  HI.  EpUl.  xcv.  (Migne.  Patrolog.  CC.  1457).  Cf.  Pet, 
■  BIcBcns.  Epist.  xc.-Innweiit.  PP.  TTI.  Regest.  i.  »80.  476. 483,  499  ;  v.  1G9  ;  vin. 
12;  ix.  209;  xin.  132;  xv.  105.— Pet.  C.iiAcir.  Verb.  ahbroT.  cap,  44. — Gerhohi 
Lib.  (Ic  iEdidcio  Dpi  cup.  33;  EjiiHd.  Expnsit.  in  p8Hlm.  Ixiv.  cap.  35.— Chmn.  S. 
Tnidon,  LibI).  in.,  tv.,v. — Hist.Vczeliacens.  Libb.  ii.-rv.— Chron.  SoDouions.  Lil)b. 
rv.,  T. — Cfraar.  Hei&terboc.  Dinl.  Mime.  Dist.  iv,  cap.  65-07.  For  umplR  details  u 
to  tlie  immor&Utj  of  the  monasteries,  see  the  aattior's  "Uulory  of  Celibacjr." 
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penance.  Gregory  assented,  and  ordered  his  chief  cook  to  do  the 
MTvice,  secretly  instructing  him  that  if,  wiien  the  axe  was  raised, 
Oerbaid  ahraak  or  wavered,  he  was  to  strike  witliouL  niercv,  but 
if  the  penitent  was  firm,  tlien  he  was  to  announce  that  ho  was 
spared  (terbald  did  not  blench,  and  the  pope  declai-ed  to  liini 
that  the  hands  thus  preservetl  were  no  longer  his  but  the  Lord's, 
ud  sent  him  to  Cluny  to  be  i)hiced  under  the  charge  of  the  lioly 
Abbot  Hugh,  where  the  fierce  warrior  |)eacefully  en<led  liis  days. 
11,88  sometimes  happenexl,  these  untamable  souls  chafeil  under  the 
irrevocable  vow,  after  the  fit  of  repentance  ha^l  passe<l,  they  of- 
fered an)plc  material  for  internal  sedition  and  external  violence.* 

Among  these  ill-assorted  crow<ls  it  w;ks  impossible  to  maintain 
the  oommunity  of  property  which  was  the  essence  of  the  rule  of       _ 
fienodict.     Gregory  the  Great,  when  Abbot  of  St.  Andreas,  denied" 
the  last  consolations  of  religion  t<)  a  dying  brother,  and  kept  his 
•oul  for  sixty  days  in  the  torments  of  purgatory,  because  three_^ 
pieces  of  goUl  had  been  fouml  among  his  garments.    Yet  the  good  ^- 
monks  of  St.  Andrejis,  of  Vienne,  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
formal  constitution  segregating  as  a  sacrilegious  thief  any  of  the ' 
brethren  detected  in  stealing  clothing  from  the  dormitory,  or  cups 
or  plates  from  the  refectory,  and  threatening  Ui  call  in  tlie  inter- 
vention of  the  bishop  if  the  offence  could  not  be  olherwii>e  sup- 
presscil.     So  it  is  mentioned  tliat  in  the  Abl>ey  of  St.  Tron,  about 
e  year  12(H>,  each  monk  liad  a  locked  cupboard  behind  his  seat 
In  the  refectory,  wherein  he  carefully  secured  his  napkin,  B|H>on, 
cup.  and  dish,  to  prcvseri-e  them  fmm  liis  brethren.     In  the  donni- 
iry  matters  were  even  worse.    Those  who  could  procure  chests 
w  into  them  their  bed-clothes  on  rising,  an<l  those  who  could 
•t  were  constantly  complaining  of  the  thievish  projKJnsitios  of 
eir  feUow8.+ 
The  name  of  monk  was  rendered  still  more  despicable  by  the 
Urowds  of  •'  gyrovagi "  and  "  sarabaiUe  "  and  "  stertzer  ■' — wander- 
^kn  and  vagrants,  bearded  and  tonsure<l  anil  wearing  the  religious 
Biabit,  who  traversed  every  comer  of  Christendom,  linng  by  beg- 

™     •  C«s&r.  Heisterboc.  Dial.  Mirac.  Diat.  i.  cap.  3.  34,  31.— Hist  Monast.  An- 
diginena.  cap.  34. 

i  Orppor.  PP.  1.  Dialog,  it.  55.— D'Achcry    8p\cUeg.  WX.  ^^.— C\wcnv.  %, 
Trudon.  Lib.  vl 
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ging  and  imposture,  peddling  false  relics  and  false  miracles, 
was  a  pest  which  had  afflicted  the  Church  ever  since  the  rise  of 
monachism  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  continued  unabated. 
Though  there  were  holy  and  saintly  men  among  these  ghostly 
tramps,  yet  were  they  all  subjected  to  common  abhorrence.  They 
were  often  detected  in  crime  and  slain  without  mercy ;  and  in  a 
vain  effort  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Synod  of  Cologne,  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  absolutely  forbade  that  any  of  tliem  should 
reouivod  to  hospitality  throughout  that  extensive  province.* 

It  wjfcs  not  that  earnest  elforls  were  lacking  to  restore  the  nog. 
lected  monastic  discipline.  Individual  mouastories  were  constant. 
ly  being  reformed,  to  sink  back  after  a  time  into  relaxation  and  in- 
dulgence. Ingenuity  was  taxed  to  frame  new  and  severer  ralee, 
such  as  the  Prcmonslmtensian,  the  Cartlu»sian,  the  Cistercian, 
which  should  n^pel  all  but  the  most  anient  souls  in  search  of  as- 
cetic seLf-mortification,  but  as  each  owler  grew  in  repute  for  holi- 
ness, the  libenUity  of  the  faithful  showered  wealth  upon  it,  and 
with  iveiUth  came  corruption.  Or  the  humble  hermitage  founded 
by  a  few  self-denying  anchorites,  whose  only  thought  was  to  socure 
salvation  by  macerating  the  flesh  and  eluding  temptation,  would 
become  |)ossossed  of  the  relic*  of  some  saint,  whose  wondei-woi'k- 
ing  powers  drew  flocks  of  pious  pilgrims  and  sufferers  in  search  of 
relief.  Offerings  in  abundance  Avould  flow  in,  and  the  fame  and 
riches  thus  showered  on  the  modest  retreat  of  the  hennits  speedily 
changed  it  to  a  splendid  structure  wliere  the  severe  virtues  of  the 
foundere  disapixsarcd  amid  a  crowd  of  self-indulgent  monks,  indo- 
lent in  all  good  works  and  active  only  in  evU.  Few  communities 
had  the  cautious  wisdom  of  the  early  dcni/xins  in  the  celebrated 
Priory  of  Granmiont,  before  it  became  the  head  of  a  powerful  o; 
der.  When  its  fimndi'r  an<l  first  j)rior,  St.  Stephen  of  Thiem,  ai' 
his  death  in  1124,  commenced  to  show  his  sanctity  by  curing 
paralytic  knight  and  restoring  sight  to  a  blind  man,  his  slngl 
minded  followers  took  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  wealth  and  not 

*  Augustis.  de  Op.  Monnchor.  ii.  8. — Cassiani.  dc  Ctrnob.  Iiistit.  ii.  3.— Hiuron 
Epistt.  xxxix. ;  cxxv.  10.  —  RcguL  S.  BciieOicti  rap.  1. — S.  Isiilor.  TTi^pal.  de  Ec 
cles.  Offic,  n.  xvi.  3,  7, — Luilov.  Pii  de  Reform.  £cc1e&  cap.  100. — Smiinigd.  Com- 
ment, in    Regul.  Bt-nedict.  c  I. — UipoU  Bull.  Ord.  FF.  Prardic.  L  38. — CiDaar. 
Heisterbac  Dial.  Mime.  Dist.  vi.  cap.  20.  — Catalog.  Varior.  Bsreticor.  (BiU, 
>V«x.  Patium.  £d.  1616,  t.  XIU.  p.  300). 
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rriety  thns  about  to  be  forced  upon  them.     His  successor.  Prior 
PeUsrof  Limoges,  accanlinfrly  repaired  to  bis  tomb  and  reproach- 
fully addrcssLxJ  him :  ••*  O  servant  of  GfKl,  Ihoti  hiurt  shown  us  the 
pttth  of  poverty  and  hast  earnestly  striven  to  teach  us  to  walk 
therein.     Now  ih4tu  wiahest  to  lead  us  fnnu  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  of  salvation  to  the  hroiid  road  of  eternal  death.     Tiiou 
hatt  preached  the  solitude^  and  now  thou  seekest  to  convert  tiie 
wlitudo  into  a  market-place  and  a  fair.     We  already  )>elieve  suffl- 
oietttly  in  thy  saintUneas.    Then  work  no  more  miracles  to  prove 
it  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  our  humility.    Be  not  so  solio- 
itoog  for  thy  own  fame  oa  to  neglect  our  salvation ;  this  we  enjoin 
on  thee,  this  we  ask  of  thy  charity.    If  thou  tlost  otherwise,  we 
,      declare,  by  the  obetlience  which  we  have  vowed  to  thee,  that  we 
■  will  dig  Qp  thy  bones  and  cast  them  into  the  river."'     This  min< 
^HJod  supplication  and  threat  prove<l  sufficient,  and  until  St.  Stephen 
^Hb  fumialiy  canoni2ed  he  coasinl  to  perform  the  niirooles  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  souls  of  his  followers.    The  CJinonizatioUf  which  oc- 
tcurpod  in  1189,  was  tbe  result  of  the  first  official  a<rt  of  Prior 
Oirard,  in  applying  for  it  to  Clement  ITL,  and  as  (rinird  had  been 
elected  in  place  of  two  contestants  set  aside  by  papal  authority, 
after  dissensions  which  had  almost  mined  the  monastery,  it  shows 
that  worldly  |ui£sion£  and  ambition  had  invaded  the  holy  seclusion 
of  Grammont,  to  work  out  their  inevitable  result.* 

In  the  failure  of  all  these  partial  efforts  at  reform  to  rescue  the 
monastic  orders  from  their  degra<lation»  we  hardly  need  the  em- 
phatic testimony  of  the  venerable  Gilbert,  Abbot  of  Gembloura, 
ftboat  JJL^j  wb^^n  he.confess^  with  gh&me  that  monachism  had 
1^  become  an  oppression  and  a  scandal,  a  hissing  and  reproach  to  all 
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The  religion  which  was  thus  exploited  by  priest  and  monk 

*  Brtm  niat.  Prior.  Qrandimont — Stephnni  Toraacens.  EpUtL  116,  1S2, 153, 
IM,  t63. 

Prior  Peter's  fear  that  the  conveDt  would  be  converted  into  a  nurket-pUce 
iDtl  ■  fftir  h  illitfltrateil  by  the  complaint  of  the  Council  of  B^zicrs  in  1233,  that 
many  religious  houses  were  in  the  faabit  of  retailing  their  wine  within  the  sacred 
oalofture,  and  attracting  consuniers  by  baYtog  Juggleri,  actoti,  gamblexa^  and 
itnimpeu  there. >^oncil.  Biterrens.  aon.  1288,  o.  2S. 

t  Giberti  GemblMC.  EpktL  r.  ri. 
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haJ  necessarily  become  a  very  different  creed  from  that  tanght 
(.'lirist  and  Paul.  Doctrines  aj-e  beyond  my  pro\'ince,  but  a  brief 
reference  is  i-cquisite  to  certain  phases  of  belief  and  observance  to 
rentier  clear  the  relation  between  clerpy  and  pcojilc,  and  to  explain 
the  religious  revolt  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  theory  of  justification  by  works,  to  which  the  Chui-eh  owe^| 
much  of  its  |)ower  and  AvealtlL,  ha^l,  in  its  develop»nent,  to  a 
'  great  extent  deprived  reUf^ion  of  idl  spirituiil  Wtality,  replacing  its 
Inessentials  with  a  dry  ami  meaningless  formalism.     It  was  not  that 
men  were  boconiing  imlifTerent  to  the  destiny  of  their  souls*  fo^ 
never,  perhaps,  have  the  terrora  of  pertlition,  the  bliss  of  salvation, 
and  the  never-ending  efforts  of  the  arch-fiend  possessed  a  more 
bui'ning  re-ality  for  man,  but  religion  had  become  in  many  respect|fl 
a  feticliism.     Teachers  might  still  inculcate  that  pioiLs  and  charita- 
ble works  to  be  eificient  must  be  accomi>iinied  witlt  a  change  of 
heart,  with  repentance,  with  amendment,  with  an  earnest  seeking 
after  Christ  and  a  higher  life ;  but  in  a  grt>ss  and  hardene<1  genep^ 
ation  it  Avas  far  easier  for  the  sinner  to  fall  into  the  practices  haJ^ 
bitual  arountl  him,  which  taught  that  a1)solution  could  be  had  by 
the  I'opetition  of  a  certain  number  of  Pater  Nt)sters  or  Ave  Marias 
accompanied  by  the  magical  sacrament  of  penitence ;  nay,  even 
that  if  the  penitent  himself  were  unable  to  perform  the  penance 
enjoined,  it  could  bo  undertaken  by  his  friends,  whose  merits  were 
transferred  to  him  by  some  kitul  of  sjicred  jugglery.     "When  a  con- 
gregation, in  prepanition  for  Easter,  was  confessed  and  absolved, 
as  a  whole,  or  in  squads  and  batches,  as  was  customary  with  8om^| 
careless  priests,  the  lesson  taught  was  that  the  sacrament  of  ixmi-" 
tence  was  a  magic  ceremony  or  incantation,  in  which  the  internal 
condition  of  the  soul  was  a  matter  of  virtual  indifference.* 

More  serviceable  to  the  Church,  and  (juile  as  disastrous  in  it»' 
influence  on  fai*h  and  morals,  >\'ii8  the  curr4*nt  belief  tliat  tlie  pos 
humous  liberality  of  the  deathbed,  which  foundetl  a  monastery- 
or  enriched  a  cathedral  out  of  the  spoils  for  which  the  sinner  had 
no  further  use,  would  atone  for  a  lifelong  course  of  cruelty  and 
rapine ;  and  that  a  few  weeks'  service  against  the  enemies  of  a 


*  Petri  Exoniens.    Summ.  Extgeudi  Confess,  ana.  1287  (Hordain.  VTI.  1128).] 
— Ctesu-.  Heisterbac.  Dial.  Mirac.  Dist  m.  cap.  45. — Martecc*  Ajnplisa.  Coll.  I,| 
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pope  would  wipe  out  all  the  sins  of  lum  who  assumed  the  cross  to| 
exterminate  his  fellow-Christians.    The  use,  or  abuse,  of  indul- 
^'Qces,  indeed,  is  a  subject  which  would  repay  extended  iavestiga- 
twn,  and  a  brief  reference  to  it  rnay  be  pardoned  here,  in  view  of 
Ihc  frequent  allusions  to  it  which  will  occur  hereafter. 

That  sin,  confessed  and  repented,  could  be  remitted  through 
penftDoe,  was  a  doctrine  dating  back  to  primitive  times.  That  pen- 
ance could  bo  redeemed  by  sacriiiccs  made  for  the  Church  was  a 
corollary  of  later  origin,  but  yet  well  established  at  this  period. 
Thitt,  in  1059,  we  see  Guido,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  imi>08ing  on  him- 
self a  penance  of  one  hundred  years,  to  atone  for  rebelUon  against 
Kome,  and  redeeming  it  at  a  certain  sum  for  each  year — a  transac- 
tion which  satistied  even  so  st«rn  a  moralist  as  St.  Peter  Damiani. 
Then  the  schoolmen  invented  the  theory  of  the  treasure  of  salva- 
Ufla,  accamulated  through  the  merits  of  the  Crucilixioh  and  of  the 
saints,  and  the  pope,  as  the  vicar  of  God,  had  the  unlimited  dis- 
pensation of  that  treasure.  It  was  for  liim  to  prescribe  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  faithful  could  partake  of  it,  and  no  theologian 
before  "Wiekliffe  was  hai'dy  enough  to  question.his  decisions.    In 

(the  administration  of  this  treasure  the  pope  issued  "pardons," 
«thor  plenary  or  partial,  the  former  releasing  the  soul  absolutely^ 
from  the  purgatorial  punishment  of  its  sins  after  their  guilt  liad 
been  wiped  out  in  the  sacrament  of  i^nitence,  the  latter  shortening 
the  punishment  by  the  equivalent  of  the  penance  remitted  by  the 
terms  of  the  concession.  At  tirst  this  partial  indulgence  was  grant- 
ed in  Fetam  for  pious  works,  pilgrimages  to  shrines,  contributions 
towards  the  building  of  churches,  bridges,  etc. — for  a  spiritual  pun- 
ishment could  be  commuted  to  a  cor]>oral  or  to  a  pecuniar}--  one, 
sod  the  power  to  grant  such  indulgence  was  a  valuable  franchise 
to  the  church  which  obtained  it,  for  it  served  as  a  constant  attrac- 
^tion  to  pilgrims.  Abuses,  of  course,  crept  in.  denounced  by  Abe- 
W  lard,  who  vents  his  indignation  at  the  covetousness  which  habitu- 
ally made  a  trafilo  of  salvation.  Alexander  III.,  about  1175,  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  these  corrujitions,  and  the  great  Councii 
of  Lateran,  in  1215,  sought  to  check  the  destruction  of  discipline 
And  the  contempt  felt  for  the  Church  by  limiting  to  one  year  the 
amount  of  penance  released  by  any  one  episcopal  indulgence.  At 
length  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  said  to  have  pTOCUt^,  v^  Wl"i, 
from  HonorJus  III.  the  ceiehrated  "  Portiuncula"  \iA>A^«Vicfc, 
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whereby  all  who  visited  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  Portiun- 
cula,  at  Assisi,  from  the  vespers  of  August  1st  to  the  vespers  of 
August  2d,  obtained  complete  and  entire  remission  of  all  sins  oom- 
Diitted  since  baptism ;  and  even  the  fact  that  St.  Francis  had  been 
directed  by  God  to  apply  to  llonorius  for  it»  and  the  admission  of 
Satan  that  this  indulgence  was  depopulating  hell,  did  not  serve  t 
reconcile  the  Dominicans  to  so  groat  an  advantage  given  to  the 
Franciscans,  Boniface  Vlll.,  when  he  conceived  the  fruitful  idea^ 
of  the  jubilee,  carried  this  out  still  further  by  promising  to  all  who 
should  perform  certain  devotions  in  the  ba^ilicaa  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  during  the  year  1300,  not  only  ^*}A^na  venia^^  but  '^ph- 
nissima^*-  of  all  their  sins.  By  this  time  the  idea  that  an  indul- 
gence might  avert  the  entire  penalty  of  all  sins  had  become  famil- 
iar to  the  Christian  mind.  When  the  Church  sought  to  arouse 
Europe  to  supreme  exertion  for  the  re<lemption  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre some  infinite  reward  was  requisite  to  excite  the  enthoaiaa- 
tic  fanaticism  requisite  for  the  crusades.  If  Mahomet  could  stim- 
ulate his  followers  to  court  death  by  the  promise  of  immediate  and 
etei'nal  bliss  to  him  who  fell  lighting  for  the  Crescent,  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  true  God  must  not  be  behindhand  in  his  promisee  to 
the  mart^Ts  of  the  Cross.  It  was  to  be  a  death-struggle  between 
the  two  faiths,  and  Christianity  must  not  be  less  hberal  than  Islam 
in  its  bounty  to  its  recruits.  Accordingly  when  Urban  II.  held 
the  great  Council  of  Clermont,  which  resolved  on  the  first  crusade, 
and  where  thirteen  archbishops^  two  hundred  and  fifteen  bishops, 
and  ninety  mitretl  abbots  represented  the  universal  Church  Mili- 
tant, the  device  of  plenary  indulgence  was  introduced,  and  the 
military  pilgrims  were  exhorted  to  have  full  faith  that  those  who 
fell  repentant  would  gain  the  completest  fruit  of  eteraal  mercy. 
The  device  was  so  successful  that  it  became  an  established  rule  in 
all  the  holy  wars  in  which  the  Church  engaged ;  ail  the  more  at- 
tractive, perhaps,  because  of  the  demoralizing  character  of  the  ser- 
vice, for  it  was  a  common]>lace  of  the  joiujhnrii  of  the  i>eriod  that 
the  crusader,  if  he  escaped  the  perils  of  sea  and  land,  Avas  tolerably 
sure  to  return  home  a  lawless  bandit,  even  as  the  pilgrim  who  went 
to  Rome  to  secure  pardon  came  back  much  worse  than  he  started. 
As  the  novelty  of  crusading  wore  off,  still  greater  promises  were 
necessary.  Thus,  in  1291,  Nicholas  IV.  promised  full  remission  of 
sins  to  every  one  who  would  send  a  crusader  or  go  at  another's 
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expense ;  while  he  who  went  at  his  own  expense  was  vaguely  told 
tbitin  addition  he  would  have  an  increase  of  salvation— a  term 
which  the  Decretalists  perhaps  could  not  tind  it  oaay  to  explain. 
Fioally,  forgotten  sins  were  included  in  the  ])ardon,  as  well  as  thoee 
oonfeBsed  and  repented.^ 
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•P.  DwniAni  Opnsc.  V.— Concil,  Trident.  S««0.  tI.  Decrct.  de  Jn8ti6c  c.  16, 

30.— lligne,  Encyclopfilie  Tliwlopque,  t.  XXVII.  pp.  59-83.  U8.  —  Alwlardi 

fiUtie*,  cap.  a&.— Cap.  14  Eitra  Lib.  v.  tit  Ui.— ConcU.  Latcran.  IV.  c.  7!J.— 

lIinidelnsulUcoTitrn  HtprcU  Lit*,  n.  cap.  xi.— Orcpor.  PP.  IX  Hull.  29  Apr.  12S8; 

15  Jul.  1237  (Pott]i.i!it  Uegesta,  I.  705,  884),— AdclU  and  Arnold's  Cntholic  Diet. 

i.  »,  iVfitfBCTiZo.— LH'.  Coiif(trmilat«m  8.  Fran.  Lib.  ri.  tract.  M.  (fol.  185-188. 

EH.  I5I3).— Boniffcii  PP.  Vlll.  Bull.  Anti^uorvm  Aflftcr.— Concil.  Claromont, 

nnn.  IIM,  c.  2.— Urbani  PP.  11.  Synodalia  Concio.— Concil.  Lntcran.  IV.  can. 

ull.— Ix'Gmnd  d'Aussy.  Fabliaux,!.  870,802.— Prcdichc  del  B.  FrA  Giordano  da 

Ritalto  {Pinam,  1831,  I.  253).— Mcolui  PP.  IV.  Bull.  ItluminU,  ann.  1291.— 

Gra^r.  PP.  XI.  Bull.  Dudum,  'ii  Apr.  1372. 

Tbe  miilitc^'at  doctrine  of  ludulgcurc  is  truly  exprcssc^l  Ity  AlooHo,  Bishop 
of  A  V  it  A.  in  1448,  when  discul|>atiDg  himself  to  Eiigenius  IT.  from  an  Accusation 
of  donl>ting  the  pnpnl  power  :  "  Papa  etiam  potest  abisolverc  ab  omnibus  pccca- 
tia  et  potest  dare  plunariani  tndulgcntiiim,  litwrando  liominc  a  tota  ptcna  Purga- 
torii.  «ci)ic«t  faciendo  quod  non  veaict  in  ilium  etiaui&i  multa  potoa  (peccnta) 
coonniaenL^'  (D'Argcntr^,  Collect.  Judic.  de  norig  Error.  I.  ii.  241).  Yet  when 
an  PDtliusiaatic  Franciscan  tuugUt  at  Toumay,  in  1432,  that  tbe  pope  at  will 
could  empty  purgatur}',  the  University  of  Paris  qualified  the  prnposition  as  doubt- 
ful and  scandalous  (Ibid.  T.  ii.  305).  Thcaame  year  the  University  ngnin  intcr- 
Jcred,  when  the  church  of  Saintes.  having  procured  a  bull  of  indulg(?tice  fmm 
Bixtoa  TV.,  announced  publicly  that,  no  matter  how  long  a  period  of  punishment 
kad  been  awiigned  by  divine  justice  to  a  soul,  it  would  fly  from  purgatory  to 
heaven  as  aoon  a.H  three  sols  were  paid  in  its  bchnlfto  be  expcudcd  in  repairing 
the  ckarc-b  (Ibid.  807).  In  1518  the  university  was  obliged  to  repeat  its  condcm- 
nfttion  of  the  same  pruuiiae^  made  to  those  who  would  contribute  a  ieUon  for  the 
crusade  which  was  always  under  way  and  never  attempted  (lb.  355).  Yet  the 
doctrine  thuB  condemned  by  tbe  university  was  pronounced  to  be  unquestion- 
able Catholic  truth  by  the  Dominican  Silveatro  Morrolino,  in  his  refutation  of 
Lotber's  Tbeacs,  dedicated  to  Leo  X.  (F.  Silvcst.  Prieriatis  Dialogna,  No.  37). 
Aa  Silveatro  was  made  general  of  his  order  and  master  of  the  sacreil  palace,  it  ia 
evident  that  no  exceptions  to  his  tt:aclnng  wcru  taken  nt  Uome.  Those  who 
doubt  that  tlic  abuser  of  the  system  were  the  proximate  causu  of  tbe  Reformv 
tion  can  consult  Van  Esptm,  Jur.  Eccteu.  Uaiverbi  P.  ii.  tit  vii.  cap.  3  No.  9-12. 
Ct  Ibid.  P.  tL  tit.  xxxvii.  cap.  0  No.  43-4G,  for  their  continuance  into  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

The  modem  cimimercial  spirit  has  not  failed  to  take  advaula^.  n^  t\\e  \x\Av\- 
g«oc<.    Tbe  Ijhrcria  Rciigio^i  ofBaixxlocM  ia  enabled  to  adv<:Tti&&\.\\BX'Y»EvavA 
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y^  As  an  additional  inducement  to  crusa^lers  they  wero,  moreoi 
released  from  earthly  as  well  us  heavenly  justice,  by  l»Mng  clj 
with  clerks  and  subjected  only  to  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Wbe 
accused,  the  ecclesiastical  judge  was  directed  to  take  them  from 
the  secular  courts  by  the  use  of  oxcomnumication,  if  necessary,  and^ 
when  found  guilty  of  enormous  crime,  such  as  murder,  they  werei^ 
merely  divested  of  the  cross,  and  punished  with  the  same  leniency 
as  ecclesiastics.  This  became  embodietl  in  secular  jurisprudence, 
and  its  attraction  to  the  reckless  adventurers  who  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  pajwU  armies  is  readily  conceivable.  When,  in 
1246,  those  who  had  taken  tlie  cross  in  Trance  were  indulging 
themselves  in  robbery,  murder,  and  raj»e,  St.  I-.<)uiK  was  obliged  to^ 
appeal  to  Innocent  IV.,  and  the  po|)e  responded  by  instructing 
legate  that  such  malefactors  were  not  to  be  protected.* 

Still  further  rewards  were  offered  when  jKjrsonal  ambition  anc 
vindictiveness  wore  to  Ijo  gratified  in  the  crusade  preaclied  by 
nocent  IV.  against  the  Emperor  Conrad  IV.,  after  the  death  of 
Frederic  11.,  when  he  granUnl  a  larger  rt»mi«sion  of  sins  than  for 
the  voyage  to  the  Holy  I^nd,  andjucluded  the  father_aiid  mother 
iMJLthe  crusader  as  beneficiaries  in  the  assurance  of  heaven.  A^ 
profitable  device  had  also  been  introttuccd  by  wliich  cnisaders, un- 
willing or  unable  to  perform  their  vow,  were  absolved  from  it  on 
a  money  payment  pi'oix)rtioned  to  their  ability,  and  very  large 
sums  were  raised  in  this  manner,  which  were  expended,  nominally 
at  least,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  cause.  The  developmentj 
of  the  system  continued  until  it  came  to  bo  employed  in  the  pet 
tiest  private  quarrels  of  the  popes  as  masters  of  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  If  Alexiuider  IV.  could  use  it  .successfully  againstj 
Eccelin  da  Romano,  the  next  century  saw  John  XXII.  have 
course  to  it,  not  only  in  making  war  against  a  fonnidable  antagc 
nist  like  Matteo  Visconti  or  the  Marquis  of  Montefeltro,  but  oven 
when  he  wished  to  reduce  the  rebellious  citizens  of  little  places 
like  Osimo  and  Recanati,  in  the  March  of  Anoona,  or  the  turbulent 


Spanish  prelates  have  granted  an  indulgence  of  2320  days  (fifty-eight  qunran- 
talncs)  to  every  one  who  will  read  or  hoar  read  a  chnpter  or  even  u  single  page 
of  any  of  its  publications. 

*  Cuucil.  Turon.  ann.  1286,  c.  1.— fitnbIiE«ements  dc  8.  Louis,  Lir. 
— Bergcr,  Lea  Regiatres  d'Innoccnt  IV.  No.  2230. 
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I  INDULGENCES, 

people  of  Rome  itself.  The  ingenious  method  of  granting  indul- 
gence* to  those  who  took  tTie  cfpsSjjuni,  then  releasing  them  from 
leCUCE^for  a  8unL  of  money,  liatl  l^ecome  t)tH)_curubroiis,  anU-^Uc 
Pgicha^  of  saivHtion  *iiu|tlifie*i  itself  into  a  direct  jiayinertt,  so 
liat  JoEiTwaa  able  to  raise  funds  for  his  private  wars  by  thus  dis- 
Inbating  the  treasures  of  salvation  over  Christendom,  and  order- 
ing the  prtiatofi  everywhere  to  establish  cotfers  in  the  chu^hes 
bjfwh^  the  pious  couhl  hclp_Uie  Churcli  while  they  saved  their 
IQibU.  The  prelates  who  saw  with  regret  the  coins  of  their  parish- 
ionera  disapj^ear  into  the  never-satisfied  maelstrom  of  the  Holy  See, 
in  vain  endeavored  to  resist.  They  were  no  longer  indei^endent, 
uui  the  slender  barriers  which  they  sought  to  erect  were  easily 
swept  away.* 

These  money  payments  were  doubtless  more  practically  effica- 
cious than  an  indulgence,  remitting  a  certain  number  of  days  of 
penance,  offei^  to  all  who  wouhl  earnestly  pray  to  God»  es|>ecia]ly 
during  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  for  the  success  of  the  same  pope 
in  his  death-fltruggle  with  Louis  of  liavaria.  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  minor  indulgences  which  were  frequently  granted  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  acts  of  devotion,  such  as  miting  catJie^lrals  on  the  anniver- 
saries of  their  jMitrim  saints;  reciting,  for  the  |>eace  and  pr*)sperity 
of  the  Church,  on  bended  knees,  the  Pator  Foster  tive  times, 
in  honor  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ ;   the  Ave  Maria  seven 

»  times,  in  honor  of  the  seven  joys  of  the  V^irgin,  and  other  similar 
practices.!  

•  Mntt.  Parift.  HisL  Angl.  ann.  1251  (p.  653,  Ed.  1644).— Chron.  Turon.  aniu 
use.— Jminnm  PP,  XXII.  Rcgwt.  iv.  73,  74,  70. 77.  95.  07.  99.— Baluz.  et  Mansi 
Ktacetl.  ni.  34'2.— CoDcil.  Itavennut.  ann.  1314,  c.  20. 
^L       fCoDcil.  Avoniuo.  unn.  1326,  c.  S.~Conc)l.  Alnrciaccns.  onn.  1320,  c.  45. — 
VCaodL  Vaurens.  ann.  1368,  c,  127. — ConcU.  Narbonn.  ann.  1874,  t.  27. 

The  magic  character  attributed  to  thoae  formulas  of  devotion  ia  well  illus- 
traled  by  the  story  of  Thierry  d'Avesnea,  who,  during  a  raid  into  the  territories 
of  Baldwin  of  Mons,  humwl  the  convents  of  8t.  Waltruda  of  Mons,  and  8t  Alde- 
gODda  of  Maubeuge.  Thereupon  a  holy  hermit  Imd  a  vision  in  which  he  saw  the 
two  angry  aainta  demanding  from  the  Virgin  sati.sfnction  for  their  injuries.  This 
Ibd  Virgia  rcf^«ed,  because  Ada.  the  wife  of  Thierry,  rendered  to  her  the  moitt 
grat«f\i1  •ervice  by  repeating  the  Ave  Maria  sixty  timea  a  day— twenty  stand- 
ing, twenty  on  her  knees,  and  twenty  protttnite.  Tlie  »aint«  still  insisted  on  their 
wrooga^and  the  Virgin  at  length  promised  them  rercnpe.  when  it  cnuld  be  in- 
ttfited  without  Injury  to  Ada.     Some  years  afterwards  Tliierry  incautinnsly  pro- 
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\  A  more  demoralizing  system  of  indulgences  was  that  of  send- 
ing ont  **  qoaestnarii,"  or  pardoners,  sometimes  famished  with 
k  relics,  by  a  church  or  hospital  in  need  of  money,  and  sometimes 
mervjly  carrying  papal  or  episcopal  letters,  by  which  they  were 
authorized  to  issue  pardons  for  sin  in  return  for  contributions. 
Though  these  letters  were  cautiously  framed,  yet  they  were  am- 
biguous enough  to  enable  the  pardoners  to  promise,  not  only  the 
salvation  of  the  living,  but  the  liberation  of  the  damned  from  hell 
for  a  few  small  coins.  Already,  in  1215,  the  Council  of  Lateran 
inveighs  bitterly  against  these  practices,  and  prohibits  the  removal 
of  relics  from  the  churches ;  but  the  abuse  was  too  profitable  to  be 
suppressed.  \  Ifeedy  bishops  and  pop^  were  constantly  issuing 
such  li£tters,  and  the  business  of  the  pardoner,  became  a  i^iilar 
profe^aipn,  injwhich  the  most  impudent  and  shaqieleaB  were  the 
mostjiucceaaful)  so  that  we  can  reeidily  believe  the  pseudo  Peter  of 
I^ichdorf,  when  he  sorrowfully  admits  that  the  "indiscreet"  but 
profitable  granting  of  indulgences  to  all  sorts  of  men  weakened 
the  faith  of  many  Catholics  in  the  whole  system.  As  early  as 
1201  the  Council  of  Mainz  can  hardly  find  words  strong  enough  to 
denounce  the  pestilent  sellers  of  indulgences,  whose  knavish  tricks 
excite  the  hatred  of  all  men,  who  spend  their  filthy  gains  in  vile 
debauchery,  and  who  so  mislead  the  faithful  that  confession  is 
neglected  on  the  ground  that  sinners  have  purchased  forgiveness 
of  their  sins.  Complaint  was  useless,  however,  and  the  lucrative 
abuHc  continued  unchecked  until  it  aroused  the  indignation  which 

cured  a  diTorce  from  ber  on  the  plea  of  conBanguinity,  becaoae  she  remained  bar- 
ren after  twenty  years  of  marriage,  and  in  a  short  time,  while  hunting,  be  waa 
amiMmhed  and  slain  by  an  enemy.  His  nephew  and  successor,  Joscelin,  took 
wuriiing  by  this,  and  was  very  particular  in  constantly  repeating  the  Ave 
Marin,  and  forcing  his  troopers  to  do  likewise,  so  that,  although  he  wrought 
much  cvilf  yet  ho  made  a  good  ending. — Narrat  Restaur.  8.  Martini  Tomacena. 
cap.  67. 

Hnmowhat  similar  is  the  story  of  the  knight,  who,  though  cruel  and  revenge- 
ful, bad  sucli  veneration  for  the  cross  that  he  never  passed  one  without  deaoend- 
ing  from  his  horse  and  atloring  it.  Once,  when  riding  alone  through  a  denoo 
forest,  he  was  assailed  by  the  kinsmen  of  a  noble  whom  be  bad  slain,  and  was 
forced  to  sock  safety  in  flight.  Coming  to  a  cross-road,  where  stood  a  croaa,  he 
dismounted  and  knolt  before  it,  when  his  enemiea,  coming  up,  were  stnick  with 
iudd«D  bllndneM,  and  groped  vainly  around,  while  he  rode  quietly  away.-* 
Xmw  TYfdMudff  da  Altem  VUa  Lib.  ui.  cap.  6. 
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toand  a  mouthpiece  in  Luther.  Sulwequcnt  councils  are  full  of 
ooiDplainta  of  the  lies  and  frauds  of  these  peddlers  of  salvation, 
TJio  coatinued  to  flourish  until  the  Reformation ;  and  Tassoni 
faixly  represents  the  popular  conviction  that  this  was  an  unfailing 
rewrt  of  the  Church  in  its  secular  aims — 

"  Lc  coAe  dolla  guem  andavaa  «oppe ; 

I  BolngneRi  ricbiedcao  danari 
Al  PapBi  ad  cgll  rispondoTa  coppe, 

£  maodttvtt  iiidulgcu£c  per  gli  oltJiri."* 

The  sale  of  indul^^ences  illustrates  ctfectively  the  sacordotahsra 
which  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  mediaeval  religion. 
Thc^ believer^ did  not  deal  directU'  with  his  Creator-^scarce  even 
with  the  Virgin  or  hosts  of  intercessory  saints.  Tho^supernatural 
powers  claimed  for  the  priest  interposed  him  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man;  his  bestowaT  or  withholding  of  the  3iioi*ar 
ments  decided  the  fate  of  immortal  souls;  liis  performance  of  the 
onus  diminished  or  shortened  the  pains  of  purgatory ;  his  decision 
m  the  confessional  determined  the  very  nature  of  sin  itself.  The 
implements  which  he  wielded — the  Eucharist,  the  relics,  the  holy 
water,  the  chrism,  the  exorcism,  the  prayer — became  in  some  sort 
fetiches  which  had  a  power  of  their  own  entirely  irrespective  of 
the  moral  or  Bpiritual  condition  of  him  who  employed  them  or  of 
him  for  whom  they  were  employed ;  and  in  the  popular  view  the 
rites  of  religion  could  hardly  be  more  than  magic  formulas  which 
in  aome  mysterious  way  worked  to  the  advantage,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  of  those  for  whom  they  were  performed. 

How  sedulously  this  fetichism  was  inculcated  by  those  who 
profltod  from  the  control  of  the  fetiches  is  shown  by  a  thousand 
Stories  and  incidents  of  the  time.  Thus  a  twelfth-century  chroni- 
cler piously  narrates  that  when,  in  887,  the  relics  of  St.  Martin  of 
Toore  were  brought  home  fi>om  Auxerre,  whither  they  had  been 


H  •  CoDcil.  Lateran.  TV.  c.  62. — P.  de  Pilichdorf  contr.  Waldenscs  cap.  xir. 
^ — CoDciL  BJttrreas.  ann.  1346,  c.  6. — Concil,  Conomuncns.  ann.  1248. — ConcU, 
Burdcgalens.  aaa.  1255,  c.  3.— Concll.Vienn.ann.  1311  (Clcrucntiu.  Lib.  v.  tit.  ix. 
L  c  3).— Concil.  Remena.  ann.  1303.— Concil.  Carnotona  ann.  1325,  c.  18.— Jlar- 
Htne  Tlicuar.  IV.  65a— Hartene  AmpUse.  Collect  VIL  197.  etc.— Concil  Mogun- 
i  tin.  urn.  1261,  c.  48. — LaSccchlaRapita,  xti.  1.  For  the  repression  of  these  abuaea 
ex  the  iWormatioa  a«e  cap.  1,  S  Id  Scptimo  iii.  15. 
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carried  to  escape  the  Danish  incursions,  two  cripples  of  Tourai 
who  earneil  an  easy  livelihood  by  l>eggaiy,  on  hearing  of  the  a 
proach  of  the  saintly  bones,  counselled  together  to  escape  fnj 
the  territory  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  the  returning  siiint  shot 
cure  thorn  and  thus  deprive  them  of  claims  on  the  alms  of  t 
charitable.  Their  fears  were  well  founded,  but  their  means 
locomotion  were  insuflicient,  for  the  relics  arrived  in  Tourai 
before  they  could  get  be5'ond  the  bounds  of  the  province,  and  th 
were  cured  in  spite  of  themselvea.  The  eagerness  with  whi 
rival  princes  and  republics  dispute<l  with  each  other  the  posa 
Bion  of  these  wonder-working  fetiches,  and  the  manner  in  whi 
the  holy  objects  were  obtaineci  by  force  or  frautl  and  defended 
the  same  methods,  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  humi 
credulity,  and  show  how  completely  the  miraculous  virtue  W 
held  to  reside  in  the  relic  itself,  wholly  iiTcsjiective  of  the  crin 
through  which  it  was  acquired  or  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  pd 
sessor.  Thus  in  the  above  case,  Ingelger  of  Ajijou  was  obliged: 
reclaim  from  the  Auxerroia  the  bones  of  St.  Martin  at  the  head, 
an  armed  force,  more  peaceful  means  of  recovering  the  venerat 
relics  having  failed;  and  in  1177  we  see  a  certain  Martin,  cam 
of  the  Breton  church  of  Romigny.  stealing  the  \x)dy  of  St.  Peti 
from  his  own  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mevenni 
which  would  not  surrender  it  until  the  intervention  of  King  Hen 
II.  was  brought  to  boar.  Two  3'^cars  after  the  capture  of  Const! 
tinople  the  Venetian  leaders,  in  VM)(\  forcibly  broke  into  t 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  and  carried  off  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  81 
to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  in  which  ]K>pidar  suj>erstibl 
imagined  her  to  reside,  and  kept  it  in  spite  of  exconimunicati 
and  interdict  launched  ivgainst  tliem  by  the  jmtriarch  and  o< 
firme<l  by  the  papal  legate.  Fairly  illustrative  of  this  belief  ij 
story  told  of  a  merchant  of  (ironingen  who  in  one  of  his  voya^ 
coveted  the  ann  of  St.  Juhn  tlie  Baptist  belonging  to  a  hospit 
and  obtainetl  it  by  bribing  heavily  the  mistress  of  the  guardi 
who  induaid  him  to  steal  it.  On  his  return  the  merchant  buil? 
house  and  seci'ctly  encased  the  relic  in  a  pillar  farming  part  of  tl 
structure.  Under  its  protection  he  prosjxired  mightily  and 
wealthy,  till  once  in  a  conflagration  he  refused  to  take  meas; 
to  save  the  house,  saying  that  it  was  under  good  guardians 
The  house  was  not  burned,  and  public  curiosity  was  so  much 
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,  that  he  was  forced  to  reveal  his  talisman,  when  the  people 
it  off  and  dcposit€<l  it  in  a  church,  where  it  worked  many 
mhaoles,  while  the  merchant  was  rwluoed  to  poverty.  It  was  a 
nrpentition  even  less  rational  than  that  which  led  the  Romans  to 
oofijupe  into  their  camp  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  city  which  they 
Tere  besieging;  and  the  universal  wearing  of  relics  as  cliarras  or 
amulets  had  in  it  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  similar  prac- 
tiooB  of  paganism.  Even  the  images  and  portraits  of  saints  and 
mirtyrs  had  equal  virtue.  A  single  glance  at  the  representation 
of  8t,  Christopher,  for  instance,  was  held  to  preserve  one  from  di»- 
eaK  or  sudden  death  for  the  rest  of  the  day — 

'^Christophori  sancti  spccicm  quicumque  tuefcar 
DIo  Damquc  die  nullo  liinguore  tenctur — 

and  a  huge  image  of  the  gigantic  saint  was  often  painted  on  the 
outside  of  churches  for  the  preservation  of  the  population.  The 
custom  of  selecting  a  patron  saint  by  lot  at  the  altar  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  blindness  of  superstition.* 

The  Eucharist  was  particularly  efficacious  as  a  fetich.  During 
the  persecution  of  heresy  in  the  Rhinelands  by  the  inquisitor  Con- 
rad of  Marburg,  in  1233,  one  obstinate  culprit  refused  to  biu-n  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  zealous  executioners,  until  a  thought- 
ful priest  brought  to  the  rojiring  pile  a  consecrated  host.  This  at 
once  dissolved  the  s|)ell  by  a  mightier  magic,  and  the  luckless  her- 
etic was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes.  A  conventicle  of  these  same 
heretics  possessed  an  image  of  Satan  which  gave  forth  oracuhtr 
responses,  until  a  priest  entering  the  room  produced  from  his 
bosom  a  pyx  containing  the  body  of  Christ,  when  Satan  at  once 
acknowledged  his  inferiority  by  falling  down.  IS'ot  long  after- 
wards St.  Peter  Martyr  overcame,  by  the  same  means,  the  impos- 
tope  of  a  Milanese  heretic  in  whose  behalf  a  demon  was  wont  to 
.ppear  in  a  heterodox  church  in  the  shape  of  the  Virgin,  resplen- 
dent and  boUling  in  her  arms  tlie  holy  Child.  Tlie  evidence  in 
favor  of  heresy  seemed  to  \>e  overwhelming,  until  St.  Peter  dis- 
pelled it  by  presenting  to  the  demon  a  host,  and  saying,  "  If  thou 


P  •  0«eta.  CoDsulutn.  Andeg&venfl.  iit.  28. — Roger.  Horeden.  ann.  1177. — Inno- 
cent PP.  in.  Uugeat.  II.  243.— Caesar.  Heisterbac.  Dial,  Mirac.  Dist.  vni.  cap.  S3. 
— Mantoh.  Antiq.  Hcd.  .£vi  Diswrt  Iriii.— Anon.  PaasaTieoa.  adv.  baldens. 
apk  6  plag.  Bib.  P&L  XIIL  301). 


art  the  true  Mothor  of  CJod,  adore  this  thy  Son,"  whereupon 
demon  disajipeared  in  a  Mash  of  lightning,  leaving  an  intolera- 
ble stench  behind  him.  The  consecrated  wafer  wm  popularly  bo- 
Ueve<l  to  [possess  a  magic  efficacy  of  incomparable  power,  and  sto- 
ries aix^  tuunorous  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  sacri- 
legiously sought  thus  to  use  it.  A  priest  who  retainod  it  in  his 
mouth  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  to  overcome  the  virtue  of  a 
woman  of  whom  ho  was  enamoured,  was  afflicted  with  the  halluci- 
nation that  he  had  swollod  to  the  point  that  be  could  not  pass 
tlirougii  a  doorway ;  and  on  bun'ing  the  sacred  object  in  his  gar- 
den it  was  changed  into  a  small  crucifix  Inyiring  a  man  of  flesh 
and  freshly  bleetling.  So  when  a  woman  kept  the  wafer  and 
placed  it  in  her  beehive  to  stop  an  epidemic  among  the  bees,  theifl 
pious  insects  built  around  it  a  complete  chapel,  %\ith  walla,  win-™ 
dows,  roof,  and  bell-tower,  and  inside  an  altar  on  which  they  rev- 
erently placed  it.  Another  woman,  to  preserve  her  cabbages  from 
the  ravages  of  cateq>illai*s,  crumbled  a  holy  wafer  and  sprinkknl  it 
over  the  vegetables,  when  she  was  at  once  afflicted  with  incurable 
paralysis.  This  particular  fonn  of  feticliism  was  evidently  not 
reganled  \\*ith  favor,  but  it  was  the  direct  evolution  of  orthodox 
teaching.  It  was  tlie  sjime  in  ivspect  to  the  water  in  which  a 
priest  washed  liis  hands  after  handling  the^  Eucharist,  to  which  su- 
pernatural virtues  were  aficribed,  but  the  use  of  which  was  con- 
demned as  savoring  of  sorcery.*  ^ 
The  ix)wer  of  these  magic  formulas,  as  I  have  said,  was  whoUjp^ 
disconnoctetl  with  any  devotional  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who 
employed  them.  Thus  the  efficacy  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
was  illustrate<l  by  a  story  of  a  matron  whose  veneration  for  him. 
led  her  to  invoke  him  on  all  occasions,  and  even  to  teach  her  pe^fl 
bird  to  repeat  tlic  fomiubi  "  Sancte  Thoma  adjuva  mc !"  Onc« 
a  hawk  seized  the  bird  and  flew  away  with  it,  but  on  the  bird  utr 
tcring  the  accustomed  phrase,  the  hawk  fell  dead  and  the  bin^J 
returned  unhurt  to  its  mistress.  So  little,  indeed,  of  sanctity  was 
requisite,  tbat  wickeil  priests  employed  the  mass  as  an  incantatioi 
'  and  execration,  mentally  cursing  their  enemies  while  engaged  ii 
its  solemnization,  UJid  e:(]>ecting  that  in  some  W!iy  the  maledictioi 
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*  Uartzkeim.  Concil.  German.  III.  548.— Caii)|mna,  Storia  di  San  Piuro  Martin  ^ 
Lib.  IL  cap.  8. — Cesar.  Ueisterbac  DtaL  Mirac.  Diat  ix.  cap.  6,  B,  24,  £fl» 
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wottld  work  evil  on  the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed. 
Ntj,  it  was  even  used  in  connection  with  the  immemorial  8U|>er- 
stition  of  the  was  iif^irino  which  represented  the  enemy  to  be 
dnorojed,  and  mass  celebrated  ten  tunes  over  such  an  image  was 
wpposed  to  insure  his  tieath  within  ten  days.* 

Even  confession  could  be  used  as  a  magic  formula  to  escape 
Ibe  detection  of  guilt.  As  demons  professed  a  knowledge  of  every 
arime  committ<?d,  and  would  reveal  them  through  the  mouth  of 
those  whom  they  jKJSsessetl,  demoniacs  were  frequently  used  as 
detectives  in  case  of  suspected  persons.  Yet  when  sins  were  con- 
feved  with  due  contrition,  the  absolution  wiped  them  forever 
from  the  demon's  memory,  and  he  would  deny  all  knowledge  of 
them — u  fact  which  was  regularly  acted  on  by  those  afraid  of  ex- 
posure ;  for  even  after  the  demon  hod  revealed  the  guilt,  the  per- 
petrator could  go  at  once  and  confess,  and  then  confidently  return 
and  uhailenge  a  r©])etition  of  the  denunciation.f 
H  Kxamples  such  aa  these  could  be  multiplied  almost  indc^nite- 
^  ly,  but  thoy  would  only  servo  to  weary  the  reader.  What  I  have 
given  will  probably  suffice  to  illustrate  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Christianity  superimposed  upon  paganism  and  wielded  by  a  sacer- 
doUl  body  so  worldly  in  its  aspirations  as  that  of  the  Middle 
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The  picture  which  I  have  drawn  of  the  Church  in  its  relations 
with  the  people  is  }>erhaps  tt^x)  unrelieved  in  its  blackness.  All 
popes  w^ere  not  like  Innocent  IV.  and  John  XXIL ;  all  bishops 
were  not  cruel  and  licentious ;  all  priests  were  not  intent  solely  on 
impoverishing  men  and  dishonoring  women.  In  many  sees  and 
abbeys,  and  in  Uiousands  of  parishes,  doubtless,  there  were  prel- 
aC^and  pastors  earnestly  seeking  to  do  God's  work,  and  [llumi- 
nate  the  darkened  souls  of  their  flocks  with  such  gospel  Ught  as 
the  suj)erBUtion  of  the  time  would  permit.  Yet  the  evil  was  more 
apparent  than  the  goody  tlie  humble  workers  |)as8ed  away  uhbb- 
trosively,  wliile  pride  and  cruelty  and  lust  and  avarice  were  de- 
monstrative and  far-reacliing  in  their  influence.    Such  as^I  have 
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*  CMar.  Hcisterbac.  Dial  Mirac.  Dint.  i.  cap.  50.  —  Wibaldi  Abbat.  Cor- 
^betsia.  Epist  15T.— P.  Cantor.  Verb.  abbr«T.  cap.  29. 

t  Cttiar.  Husterbac.  Dial.  Miroc.  Diat.  lu.  cap.  2, 3, 6 ;  Di«t.  v.  cap.  8. 
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demoted  the  Church  it  appeared  to  all  the  men  of  the  time  who 
h^^Qie ^T^^r insight  uiuLtho  lofViest  aspirations;  and  its_repul- 
siyenegg  miiflt  be  oinderstood  by  those  who  Avould  undonitand  the 
moveinents  that  agitated  Christentt^m.  fl 

No  inoi-o  unexceptionable  witness  ns  to  the  Church  of  the^ 
twelfth  century  can  bo  had  than  8t.  Bernard,  and  he  is  never 
weary  of  donojincing  the  pritle,  tlie  wi cketl n ^JT.Iie  ambition^  and 
the  lust  that  reigned  everywhere.  "When  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  palled  upon  the  exhausted  senses,  a  zest  was  sought  iiij 
deeper  deptlis  of  degradation.  In  vain  the  cities  of  the  plain  wer 
destroyed  by  the  avenging  fire  of  heaven  ;  the  enemy  has  scatteredl 
their  remains  everywhere,  and  the  Church  is  infected  with  their 
aoctirsed  sislies.  The  Church  is  left  |Wor  and  bare  and  miserable, 
neglected  and  bloodless.  Her  children  seek  not  to  bedeck,  but 
to  spoil  her;  not  to  guard  her,  but  to  destroy  her;  not  to  defend, 
but  to  expose ;  not  to  institute,  but  to  prostitute ;  not  to  foot!  the  i 
flock,  but  to  slay  and  devour  it.  They  exact  the  price  of  sins  andH 
give  no  thought  tu  sinners.  '*  "WljaiiLP^n  you  show  me  among 
the  prelates  wlm  does  not  seek  rather  toempty  the  j>ockets  of  his 
flock  than  to7iuMue  their  vices?"  St.  Bernard's  contemporary^ 
Potho  of  Pruhm,  in  1152,  voices  the  same  complaints.  The  Church 
is  rushing  to  ruin,  and  not  a  hand  is  raised  to  stay  its  downward 
progress  ;  there  is  not  a  single  priest  fitte<l  to  rise  up  as  a  media- 
tor between  God  and  nuin  and  approach  the  divine  throne  with 
an  appeal  for  mei*cy.*  h 

The  papal  legate,  Caixlinal  Henry  of  Albano,  in  his  Encyclicall 
letter  of  1188  to  the  prelates  of  Ciennany,  is  equally  emphatic 
though  less  elotjuenl.     The  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  depmvity  of  the  clergy — their  luxury, 
their  gluttony,  their  disregaixi  of  the  fasts,  their  holding  of  pltu^i- 
ties,  their  hunting,  hawking,  and  gambling,  their  trading  and  theit 
quarrels^  and,  chief  of  all,  their  incontinence,  whence  the  wrath  of  ^ 
God  is  provoked  to  the  highest  degree  and  the  worst  scandals  &rJ^ 
created  l^Jtween  the  clergy  and  the  j^ople.     Peter  Can^jTj  about 


"  8.  Bcrnftrdi  Senn.  tie  Converaione  cap.  1»,20.  —  Bjasd.  Serm.  77  in  Cantlca^ 
cap.  1. — or  Ejufid.  Scnii.  38  in  Cantica  cap.  10;  Tract.de  MoribuB  et  Offic.£pisQ^| 
cap.  vii.  No.  2.^,  27,  28.  -De  Constdcratiooo  Lib.  m.  cap.  4,  fi,— Fothoo.  PnunienA. 
de  8tatu  Domus  Dei  Lib.  l 
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the  game  time,  deecribeethe  Church  as  filled  to^ejaQuth  with  the 
fiJth_ofj€mpoi^litieaj^  of  ne^jge^e^so  that  iiTlhoso 

points  it  far  surpasses  the  l^tjT"snirt  he  points  out  that  hbthteg  is 
inore~aHimgme-  W  the  ChurcIT  than  ir>- whj  ter^neif  superior,  ae^ 
daaa,  to  the  clergy.  Gilbert  of  GeraI)loura  fellH  the  saaw.  tale;  "The 
prelatee  for  the  most  part  enter  the  Church  not  by  election,  but  by 
the  use  of  money  and  the  favor  of  princes ;  they  enter,  not  to  feed, 
but  to  be  fed ;  not  to  minister,  but  to  be  ministered  to ;  not  to  sow, 
but  to  reap ;  not  to  labor,  but  to  rest ;  not  to  guard  the  sheep  from 
tl]n  wf>l  cp«.  ^ut^  fiercer  than  wolvg^hemselveB  to  tear  thFshgep. 
St  Hildegaxda,  in  her  prf)pliecipii,  espouses  the  cause  oftEe  people 
against  the  clergy.     *'The  prelates  are  nivishers  of  the  churches; 
their  avarice  consumes  all  that  it  can  acquire.     With  their  oppres- 
sions they  make  us  paujwrs  and  contaminate  us  and  themselves.  .  .  . 
h  it  fitting  that  wearers  of  the  tonsui*e  sliouhl  have  gn^ater  store 
I  of  soldiers  and  arms  than  we  ?    Is  it  becoming  that  a  clerk  should 
Ihe  a  soldier  and  a  soldier  a  clerk?  .  .  .  God_diij3ot_command 
that  one  son  fi^oHld  liave  J)Qth  c<mt  and  cloak  and  that  the  other 
g&QulS  go  nakedj  but  ordered  the  cloak  to  be  given  to  one  and  the 
coftt-talhfi-Other.    Let  thelalty  tlien  haTve  the  cloak  on  nooemnt  of 
the  cares  of  the  world,  and  let  the  clergy  have  the  coat  that  they 
nay  not  lack  that  which  is  necessary/*  * 

One  of  the  main  objects  in  convoking  the,  great  Council  of 
Latenin,  in  1215,  was  the  correction  of  tlie  prevailing  vices  of  the 
derjfv.  and  it  adopted  numerous  canons  looking  to  the  suppression 
oft ;  abuses,  but  in  vain.    Those  abuses  were  too  deeply 

rooted,  ami  four  years  later  Honqnus  IIL,  in  an  Encyclical  ad- 
dresBod  to  all  the  prelates  of  Christendom,  says  that  he  lias  waited 
to  see  the  result.  He  finds  the  evils  of  the  Church  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  The  ministers  of  the  altar,  worse  than  beasts 
wallowTni^in  their  dung,  glory  In  their  sins,  as  in  Sodom.  They 
are  a  snare  and  a  destruction  to  the  people.  Many  prelates  con- 
»ume  tlie  projwrty  committed  to  their  trust  and  scatter  the  stores 
of  the  sanctuary  throughout  the  jiublic  pkices;  they  promote  the 
unworthy,  ^vaste  the  revenues  of  the  Church  on  tlie  wicked,  and  con- 
vert the  churches  into  conventicles  of  their  kindred.    Hotiks  and 
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•  Cod,  Diplom.  Viflnnens.  No.  163. — P.  Cantor.  Verb.  sbbrcT.  cap.  67,  89.— 
Gtuberti  Abbat.  Oemblaccns.  EpUt.  1.^5.  Hildcgardn  Revolat  Vis.  x.  cap.  16. 
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nuns  throw  off  the  yoke,  break  their  ohainB,  and  render_themaelve6 
jDonlemptible  aaduj^.  '*  Thus  it  is  that  heresies  flourish.  Let  each 
of  you  gird  Eis  sword  to  his  tnTgEand'spare  not  his  brother  and 
hia  nearest  kindred."  "What  was  accomplished  by  this  earnest 
exhortation  rnay  l»*i  estimato<l  from  the  dest^nption  which  Robert 
Grossetesto,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  gave  of  the  Church  in  the  presence 
of  Innocent  IV.  and  his  cardinals  in  1250.  The  details  can  well  be 
spared,  but  they  are  summed  up  in  his  assertion  that  the  clergy  were 
a  sooroe  of  poUuiioii  Jo^tlifi^Kliolo  isarth;.  tJb.ey  V'ere  antichrists 
Abd  d0VlU  msM^rading  as  angelsof  light,  who  made  the  house  of 
pray eraltefi'lif  rol ) bers.  When  the  ejirnest  intpiisitor  of  Passau, 
about  1260,  undertook  to  explain  the  stubbornness  of  the  heresy 
which  he  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  suppress,  he  did  so  by  dra\ving 
up  a  list  of  the  crimes  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  which  is  awful  in 
the  completeness  of  its  4letails.  A  church  such  as  he  describes  wa« 
an  unmitigated  curse,  politically,  socially,  and  morally.*  ■ 

This  is  all  ecelesiastical  testimony.  How_^the^lM;gv  were  re- 
garded by  the^  laity  is  jUuaU'ated  in  a  remark  by  William  of  Puy- 
Laurens,  that  it  was  a  common  phrase  "  I  had  rather  be  a  priest 
thandoj^t,"  just  as  one  might  say  "  I  had  nithor  be  a  Jew."  It 
trtrue  that  the  priests  had  the  same  contenii>t  for  the  monks,  for 
Emeric,  Abbot  of  Anchin,  tells  us  that  a  clerk  would  never  aasoci- 
ate  with  any  one  whom  he  had  once  seen  wearing  the  black  Bene- 
dictine habit.  But  priest  and  monk  were  both  comprehended  in 
the  general  detestation  of  the  pe<.>ple.  WaJthor  von  dor  Vogtil- 
weidc  sums  up  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
body,  fronj  pope  downward : 

"  8t  Peter's  chair  is  filled  to-day  as  well 

Ab  when  'twns  fouled  by  Gerbert's  enrceiy; 
For  be  consi^ed  himself  alone  to  hell, 

While  this  pope  thither  drags  all  Cbristentie. 
Why  aro  the  chastisements  of  Heaven  delayed  t 

How  long  wilt  thou  ia  i^lumbcr  lie,  O  Lord! 
Thy  work  in  hindered  and  thy  word  gBinaaid, 

Thy  treasurer  steals  the  wealth  that  thou  host  stored. 


•  Honor.  PP.  III.  Epist.  ad  Archiep.  Bitaricensi.  (Martune  Collect.  AmpHs.  I. 
It-tS-l  ISl  ;  Tbesaur.  Anecdot.  T.  875^877).— Faflcic.  Rcr.  Expctondarum  et  Fugi- 
endarum.  II.  251  (Ed.  1690).— W.  Preger,  Boitnige  &ur  tioechichte  der  WaldoBie 
HilDchcn,  1875,  pp.  64-67. 
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Tby  minifltem  rob  here  and  marker  there, 

And  o'er  thy  sheep  a  wolf  has  sbephenl's  care,"* 
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Walther's  echo  is  heard  from  the  other  end  of  Europe  in  the 
Troubadour  Pierre  Cardinal,  who  enlarges  on  the  same  theme  in  a 
manner  to  show  how  pctpular  were  these  invectives  and  how  com- 
pletely they  expresseil  the  general  feeling: 

"I  s«  the  pope  hia  sacred  trust  betray, 
For,  while  the  rich  his  grace  can  gain  alwaj, 

Hiu  fovnri  (Vom  the  poor  are  aye  withholden. 
He  strides  to  gather  wealth  as  best  he  may. 
Forcing  (Thrist'a  people  blindly  to  ot>ey, 

So  that  he  may  repose  in  garments  golden* 
The  vilest  traffickerv  in  sonls  are  all 
Hd  chapmen,  and  for  gold  a  prebend's  staD 

He'll  sell  them,  or  an  abbacy  or  mitre. 
And  to  tia  he  sends  clowns  and  tramps  who  crawl 
Vending  bis  pardon  briefs  from  cot  to  hall  — 

Letters  and  pardons  worthy  of  the  writer. 

Which  leave  our  pokes,  if  not  our  aoula,  the  lighter. 

"No  better  Is  each  honored  cardinal. 
From  early  moming's  dawn  to  evening's  fall, 

Their  time  is  pattscd  in  eagerly  contriving 
To  drive  some  Imrgain  foul  with  each  and  alh 
80,  if  you  fuel  a  want,  or  great  or  small, 

Or  if  for  some  preferment  you  are  striving, 
The  more  yon  please  to  give  the  more  Hwill  bring, 
Be  it  a  purple  cap  or  bishop's  ring. 

And  it  need  ne'er  in  any  way  alarm  you 
That  you  arc  ignorant  of  everytliing 
To  which  a  minister  of  Christ  should  cling, 

Ton  will  have  revenue  enough  to  warm  yoti — 

And.  bear  in  mind,  that  lesser  gifts  won't  harm  yon, 

"Onr  bishops,  too,  arc  plunged  in  similar  sin. 
For  pitilessly  they  Any  the  very  skin 

From  all  their  pri(*9ta  who  chance  to  have  fat  livings. 
For  gold  their  seal  oCQcial  you  can  win 
To  any  writ  no  matter  what's  therein. 

Sur«  God  alone  can  make  them  stop  their  thierings. 


*  Guill.  Pod.  Laurent.  Chron.  Procrm. — Narrat.  Restaur.  AbbaL  S.  Hartim 
Tomaccas,  cap.  38. — Panniers  Walthers  von  der  Yogelweide  s&mmtliche  0«- 
dichle,  No.  110,  p.  118.     Cf.  No.  85,  111-113. 
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*Twcre  bird,  in  full,  their  evil  works  to  tetl, 

As  whfin,  for  a  few  pence,  they  greedily  sell 
The  tonsure  to  some  mouuLebank  or  jester, 

Whereby  the  temporal  courts  are  wronged  as  well, 

Tor  then  these  tonsured  rogues  ihoy  cannot  quell, 
Howc'er  their  scampish  doings  may  us  pester, 
While  round  the  church  stiU  growing  evils  fester. 

**Then  fts  for  nil  the  priests  and  minor  clerks, 
Tliere  arc,  God  knows,  too  many  of  them  whose  world 

And  daily  life  belie  their  daily  preaching. 
Scarce  belter  are  they  than  so  many  Turks, 
Though  they,  no  doubt,  may  be  well  taught — it  irka 

Mc  not  to  own  the  fulness  of  their  teaching— 
For,  learneil  or  ignorant,  they're  ever  bent 
To  make  a  trutfic  of  each  sacrament, 

The  Mass's  holy  sncriiice  includeil ; 
And  when  they  shrtve  an  honest  penitent, 
Who  will  not  liribc,  his  peuftnee  they  augment. 

For  honesty  should  never  be  obtruded — 

But  this,  by  sinners  fair,  is  easily  eluded, 

"Tis  true  the  monks  and  friarB  make  ample  show 
Of  rules  austere  which  they  nil  undergo, 

But  this  the  vfdnost  is  of  all  pretences. 
In  sooth,  they  live  full  twice  as  well,  we  know, 
As  e'er  they  did  at  home,  despite  tUeir  vow, 

And  all  their  mock  parade  of  abatincncca. 
No  jollier  lifo  than  theirs  con  be,  indeed ; 
And  B}>ecia]ly  the  begging  fHors  exceed, 

Whose  frock  grants  license  as  abroad  they  wander. 
These  motives  'tis  which  to  the  Orders  lead 
Bo  many  worthlesa  men,  in  sorest  need 

Of  pelf,  which  on  their  vices  they  may  squander. 

And  then,  the  frock  protecta  them  in  their  plunder."  * 

It_vras  inerilable  that  such  a  religion  should  breed  dissidenc 
and  sucITa  "pHcsthootl  prov^e  j^vvlt: 

•  From  "Ln  Qcsta  de  Fra  Peyre  Cardinal,"  lUynonard,  Lexique  Roman,  I. 
4M.    &ee  also  pp.  440, 4JS1.    Cardinal  was  of  noble  birth  and  high  consideration 
at  the  courts  of  Aragon  and  Toulouse;  he  was  bom  in  1206,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  until  1306.    He  was  no  heretic,  although  "los  fels  clerquea  reprendift , 
molt." — (Miqucl  de  la  Tor,  Vie  de  Peire  Cardinal,  ap,  Meyer,  Anciens  Textea  p.! 
100.)— See  also  his  Sirventc.  "  Un  sirvcntes  vuclb  far  dels  autz  glotos"  (Raj 
Douard,  Lexique  Komaii,  I.  447). 
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Thk  Church,  which  we  have  seen  so  far  removed  from  its  ideal 
and  3o  derelict  in  its  duties^  found  itself,  ttonanvhat  unoxpcctedlVf 
oonfixmled  by  new  dangers  aiul  threiitenetl  in  the  very  citiidt;!  of 
its  power.    Juat  a^  iu  trimrmli  nvM-  king  and  kaiser  was  cx>ni|»let6\ 
a  new  enemy  arose  in  tlie  awakened  cijnscTousness  of  mffiTT     The 
deoHe  ignorance  of  the  tenOi  century,  vhtchTToIIowed  the  evanea-  ^ 
cent  Carlovingian  civilization,  had  begun  in  the  eleventh  to  yield^ 
to  the  first  faint  puIsjitionH  of  int<*llectual  movement.     Early  in  the 
twelfth  century  that  movement  already  shows  in  its  gathering 
force  the  premise  of  the  development  which  was  to  render  Europe 
the  home  of  art  and  science,  of  learning,  culture,  and  civilization. 
The  stagnation  of  the  human  mind  could  not  be  thus  broken  with- 
out leatiing  to  inquiry  and  to  doubt.     Wlien  men  Ix^gan  to  rcaao?!lL 
and  to  ask  questions,  to  criticise  and  to  speculate  on  forbidden  top-W 
ica,  it  wafi  not  possible  for  them  to  avoid  seeing  how  woful  was  the  il 
contraat  between  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  Church,  and  U 
how  little  correspondence  existed  lietwoen  reUgion  and  ritual,  he-  I 
tween  the  lives  of  monk  and  priest  and  the  profession  of  theij/ 
TOWS.     Even  the  blind  reverence  whieli  for  generations  had  been 
felt  for  the  utterances  of  the  Church  began  to  be  shaken.     Such  a 
book  as  Abelard'a  "  Sir-  '^^-  N^",^j"^  whifji  the  contradictions  of 
trr  '  ' -'■  and  decretal  were  pitilessly  set  forth,  was  not  only^an 
Il  1  of  mental  di&quict  ri|>ening  to  rebellion,  but  a  fruitful 

Bouroe  (ST  future  trouble  in  sowing  the  8eeds_of  fnrther  investiga- 
tion and  in  «».  Yamly,  at  the  command  of  tlie  Roman  curia, 
might  Gr;i  i-k  to  show,  in  his  famous  "*  Concordantia  Dis- 
cordantium  Canonum,^'  that  the  contradictions  might  bo  recon- 
ciled, and  that  the  canon  law  was  not  merely  a  mass  of  clashing 
rukui  called  forth  by  special  exigencies,  but  an  harmonious  b<xly  of 
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the  Glossators,  of  Masters  of  Sentences,  of  Angelic  Doctors,  and  of 
the  innumerable  crowd  of  scholastic  Ibeolo^ii  ns  and  canon  lawyers,^ 
^nth  all  their  skilful  dialectics,  could  never  restore  to  the  mindfl^ 
of  menJhXLUiagiu  and  unbrokefTtfust  in  the  divine  inspiFHtJon  of 
llic  Church  Militant.     Few  as  were  the  a-ssaTTants  as  vol,  and  inler- 
^nittent  as  were  tlieir  attacks,  the  very  number  of  tiie  defenders 
and  the  vigor  of  the  defence  show  the  danger  which  was  recog- 
nize<l  as  dweUing  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  at  last  been 
partially  aroused  from  its  long  slumber. 
■^^   That  spirit  had  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  school  of 
I  Toledo,  whither  adventurous  scholars  flocked  as  to  the  fonntainM 
I   where  they  could  take  long  draughts  of  Arabic  and  Grecian  and" 
V  Jewish  lore.     Even  in  the  darkness  of  the  tenth  century  Sylvester 
II.,  while  yet  ]>lain  Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  had  acrjuired  a  sinistei^ 
reputation  as  a  magician,  owing  to  his  asserted  studies  of  forhid- 
_  den  science  at  that  centre  of  intellectual  activity.     Towanls  the 
.middh*  of  tlie  twelfth  century  Kohert  de  R(?tines,  at  the  instanoe 
■''^\  jof  Peter  the  Venerable  of  Clunv.  laid  aside  for  a  while  his  stnd- 

R3B  in  astronomy  and  geometry,  in  order  to  translate  the  Koran, 
nd  enable  his  patron  to  controvert  the  errors  of  Islam.  The 
rorks  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  of  Abtibokr,  Aviccnna,  and  Alfa- 
abi,  and  finally  those  of  Avcrrhoes,  were  rendered  into  Latin,  and 
rere  copied  with  incredible  zeal  in  all  the  lands  of  Christendom, 
'he  Crusaders,  too,  brought  home  with  thorn  fragmentary  remains 
f  ancient  thought  which  met  %vith  an  equally  warm  reception, 
t  is  true  that  judicial  astrology  was  the  chief  subject  of  study  and 
peculation  among  these  new-found  treasures,  but  the  eamestneafl 
rith  wliich  more  fruitful  topics  were  investigate<l  and  the  danger^ 
rhich  hirkod  in  tliem  are  evidence<l  by  the  repeated!  prohibitions 
of  the  worlds  of  Aristotle  and  the  denunciations  of  their  use  in  the 

niversity  of  Paris.    Even  more^monacing  to  the.Chuj!clijj:gsJli^H 
revival  of  the  Civil  I..aw.     "Whether  or  not  this  was  caused  by  thiff 
discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Amalfi,  the  ardor  with  which  it  came, 
by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  be  studied  in  all  the  great 
centres  of  learning  is  incontestable,  and  men  found,  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  there  was  a  system  of  jtu-isprudence  of  wonderfid  sjin- 
metry  and  subtle  adjustment  of  right,  immeasurably  su])erior 
the  clumsj'  and  confusei!  c^non  law  and  the  barbarous  feudal  civ 
toms.  while  drawing  its  authority  from  immutable  justice  as  rei 
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reKnted  by  the  wjvereign,  anti  not  from  canon  or  decretal,  from 
or  oounoil,  or  evea  from  Holy  Writ,  The  cloarai|?hte<lne6s 
of  St.  Bernard  was  not  in  fault  whea,  aa  early  as  1 14^,  he  recog- 
nized the  danger  to  the  Church,  and  complained  that  the  courts 
nug  with  the  Jaws  of  Justinian  rather  than  with  those  of  God.* 

To  understajid  fully  the  effect  of  this  intellectual  movementT 
Bpon  the  jx>pular  mind  and  heart,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a 
itate  of  society  in  niany  res|iects  wholly  unlike  our  own.  It  is  not 
only  that  in  civilized  Umds  settled  institutions  hare  rendered  men 
tnorc  submissive  to  law  and  custom,  but  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
genoe  aod  the  training  o(  genonitions  have  brought  thorn  more 
BBder  the  control  of  reason  and  rendered  them  less  susceptible  to 
impulse  and  emotion.  Even  in  modern  times  we  have  seen,  in 
outbursts  like  the  K(;volution  of  'SO,  the  iKwsibilities  of  popular 
^nzy  wEen  reagOB  is  dethroned  by  passioiL  Yettlio  madness  of 
&  Reign  of  Terror  is  no  unapt  illustration  of  the  Wolent  emp- 
tioos  uTwhieh  mttdrtf^aj-popdlatlons  were  subject,  for  good  or  for 
enl,  giving  occasion  to  the"  startling  contrasts  which  render  the 
,  period  so  pictuivt^iue,  and  relieve  the  sordidness  of  its  daily  life 
with  splendid  exhibitions  of  the  loftiest  enthusiasm  or  with  bid6> 
ieeds  of  brutality.  Unaccustomed  to  restraint,  vigorous  man- 
crted  itaclf  in  all  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  whether 
ing  cruel  vengeance  upon  the  defenceless  or  in  offering 
joyfully  asasrtcrilice  to  humanity.  ThrHls  nj  <^g|irioi'g  "^o- 
uhmd  to  land,  arousing  the  populations  from  their 
bhnd  attempts  to  achieve  they  scarcely  knew  what — 
crusades  which  bleached  the  sands  of  Palestine  with  Christian 
ones,  in  wild  excesses  of  flagellation,  in  purposeless  wanderings 
the  rastouroaux.  In  the  deep  and  hopeless  misery  which  op- 
J.he  mass  of  thg^ieople  there  was  an  ever-present  feeling 
i  _whTclrcomltantly  saw  in  the  near  future  the  coming  of 
-:.  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  Day  of  Jmlgment.  In 
'Ie~c5fi<!ttt6n' of  society,  torn  with  unceasing  and  sav- 
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•  Pchvrt,  Het«nx1oxo8  Esp-iftoles  1. 405  (Madrid,  1880).— Petri  VeneniU  Opp. 
^p.  fl-IO  6qij.  (EO.  5!igne).— F.  Fraiicisci  Pjj>iiii  C'liron.  cop.  1ft.  -  Uigord.  de  Gest. 
Phil  Ati?.  nnn.  1210.— Concil.  Paris,  ann.  1210— Grt-gor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  Cumaa- 
$f^m.  89  Apr.  1831. — 8.  Bcrnardi  de  Considerationc  LIU  1.  cap,  4. 

For  tha  adoTBtinti  paid  to  .Ariiitolli:  liy  the  Mcfaoolmen  of  the  twelfth  centiu? 
•ee  Jobfi  of  tialisbur;'s  UeUlogicus  Ub.  ii.  c.  10. 
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ajBfe  neighborhood-war  and  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  feudal- 
igm,  the  common  man  miglit  indeed  well  imagine  that  the  reiga' 
of  Antiohriet  was  ever  imminent,  or  might  welcome  any  change 
which  ixjssibly  might  benefit,  and  scarce  could  injure,  his  condi- 
tion.   The  invisible  world,  moreover,  with  its  mysterious  attrac- 
tion and  horrible  fascination,  was  ever  proecnt  and  real  to  every 
one.     Demons  were  always  aroun<l  him,  to  smite  him  with  sick- 
ness, to  niin  his  pitiful  Uttle  cornfield  or  vineyard,  or  to  lure  hisH 
soul  to  perdition;  while  angels  and  saints  were  similarly  ready  to| 
help  him,  to  listen  to  his  invocations,  and  to  intercede  for  him  at 
the  throne  of  mercy,  which  he  dared  not  to  address  <lirectly.     It 
was  among  a  population  thus  impressionable,  emotional,  and  su- 
perstitious, slowly  awakening  in  the  intellectual  dawn,  that  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy — the  forces  of  conscn'atism  and  progn^ss — 
were  to  fight  the  battle  in  which  neither  could  win  permanent^ 
victory.  fl 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  presaging  the  new  form  which  modem 

ci  vilizatiQP_  and  .enlightenment  wereto  assume,  that  the  heresies 

*  vhieh  were  to  shake  the  Church  to^  its  foundations,  were  no  longer, 

ai  of  old,  mere  speculative  subtleties  propounded  by^learned_th©o- 

Jogiana  an3  prelates  in  the  gradual  pvftjnt.ion  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Wo  have  not  to~<Ieal  AvTth  ihen  like  Anus  or  Priscilhan,  or  Nesto- 
rius  or  Eutyches,  scholars  and  prelates  who  filled  the  Church  with 
the  disputatious  wrangles  of  their  learning.  Hierarchical  organizar 
tion  was  too  perfect,  and  theological  dogma  too  thoroughly  pet- 
rifiod,  to  admit  of  this;  and  the  occasional  deviations,  re;il  or 
as8unie<l,  of  the  schoolmen  inmi  orthodoxy,  as  in  the  caae  of  Be- 
ronger  of  Tours,  of  Abelard,  of  Gilhert  de  la  Por^,  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, of  Folkmar  von  Trieffenstein,  were  rejidily  suppressed  by  the 
machiner}''  of  the  establishment.     Norjiave  we,  for  the  most  part, 

I  to  deal  with  thegoverning^^jsses,  for  "the  nlliancejhetweeh  Church 
wid_giatc  to  lieep  tlie  ]wopIe  in  subjection  had  been  hande*!  down 
frftip  tliflTiomall 'Einptre.  and  however  much  monarchs  like  John 
of  England  or  Frederic  TI.  ha^l  to  complain  of  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions, they  never  daretl  to  loosen  tiie  fouiulations  on  which  rested 
their  own  prerogatives.  As  a  rule,  heresy  had  to  be  thoroughly 
disseminated  among  the  jieople  before  tboseof  gentle  blood  would 

'  meddle  with  jt,  as  we  shall  see  in  Languedoc  and  Lombardy.  The 
bJoivs  which  brought  real  dajigor  to  the  hierarchy  came  from  ob- 
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men,  laboring  araon^  the  poor  and  opj>!'e3se<l,  who,  in  their 
>i,.l  .iMgniUatio^  felt  that  the  ClumdLJiad  (aijod  in  its  mi4- 
■  through  the  worhlliness  of  il^  ministers  or  Through 
defects  m  ila_j.Qctrwie.     Among  these  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  liko  the 
whonu  aoj^locted  and  ilespised  by  the  rabbis,  it  wan  Christ's 
ion  to  bring  into  the  fold,  they  found  ready  and  eager  listen- 
wg.  and  the  heresies  \yhichthe^  taught  dividejtiiemselvea  nata- 
rally  into  two  c^««80ft     (^n  the  one  haiid  we  have  soctarios  holding 
faitttoall  the  easentialfl  of  Christianity,  with  ant)8£u>erdotahsm  as 
^or  mainsprtligr^d  on  the  other  Hand  we  have  Manichseans,  \  V> 
In  briefly  revTewing  these  and  their  vicissitudes,  it  must  be_ 
home  in  mind  that,  witli  scarce  an  exception,  the  authorities  are 
ttclosively  their  antagonists  and  jKireecutors.     Savinij  a  few  Wal-  \ 
dttaan  tracts  and  a  single  Cathai'an  ritual,  their  literatarelias 
llpUy  perished.  -We^are  l^ft,  for  the  most  part,  to  gatfier  their 
dootrinea  from  tkoae  who  wrote  to  confute  them  or  to  excite  po|> 
dflr  odiiun  against  them|  tmd  we^can^  only  learn  their  struggles 
Ukl  their  fate  from  their  ruthless  exterminators.     I  shall  say  no 
wonfin  their  praise  tliat  is  not  based  ui)on  the  admissions  or  accu- 
sations of  their  enemies ;  and  if  I  reject  some  of  the  abuse  lavished 
iqioo  tliem,  it  is  because  tliat  abuse  is  so  manifestly  conscious  or 
SDCousciousexaggcrution  that  it  is  deprived  of  all  historical  value. 
In  general,  the  pritna  facte  case  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  favor  of 
those  who  w<>re  ready  to  endui-e  persecution  anti  face  dojith  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  believed  to  be  truth ;  nor,  in  the  existing  corrup- 
ion  of  the  Church,  can  it  bo  imagined,  as  the  orthodox  controver- 
oaiistn  assumed,  that  any  one  would  place  himself  outside  of  the 
pale  for  the  purpose  of  more  freely  indulging  disorderly  appetites. 
The  fact  ih,  as  we  have  seen,  that  tbejiighest  authorities  in  the 
phurch  adimttgd  that  its  scandals  were  the  cause^  if  not  the  justi-  ) 
*"—' ^' —  "' Jifiresy.     An  imjuisitor  who  was  actively  engaged  in  its 
ion  enumerates  among  the  etticient  agents  in  its  tlissenii- 
ion  the  depraved  bves  of  the  clergy,  their  ignorance,  leading  to 
;he  preaching  of  false  and  frivolous  things,  their  irreverence  for 
e  Baoraments,  and  the  hatred  commonly  entertained  for  them, 
nother  informs  us  that  tjie  leading  arguments  of  the  heretics 
pr««diasEi3L  froin  the  prjde^tho  aviu-ice,  and  the  unclean  lives  «f 
'ka  ancLprn^*^*^^     All  this*  according  to  Lucas,  Bishop  ot  Twn, 
bo  lab<Mnoualy  confuted  heterodoxy,  was  c^aggoraXf^OL  \>^  Vii^afc 
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Btorips  of  miracles  skilfully  dipected  against  tho  oljservances  of ' 
Chunili  and  llio  wcaknosses  of  ita  ministers;  but  if  »rj  this  was 
work  of  surplnsa^<^t  ior  nothing  that  the  heretics  could  invent  wa 
likely  to  be  more  a]»palling  than  the  reality  as  stated  by  the  mc 
resolute  champions  of  tho  rhurcli.     Not  many  contmveisialists,^ 
indec<l,  were  capable  of  the  frank  jmsurance  of  tho  learne<l  author 
of  the  tract  wliich  passes  under  the  name  of  Peter  of  Pilichdorf, 
in  answering  the  arguments  of  the  heretics,  that  the  Catholic 
priests  wei-e  fornicatoi's  and  usurers  and  (bninkai'ds  and  dicers  and 
forgere,  by^oTdly  saying^  *^  What  then  I    ^They  are  none  the  less 
priests,  and  tlio  worst  of  men  who  is  a  priest  is  worthier  than  the 
inostJj2l^.Ja^3ian.     Was  not  JudM~lsoarioi,  on  acoounrTJrbis 
apostlenbip,  worthier  than  XatJianiel,  though  less  holyf*     The 
Troubadour  Inquisitor  Isam  onlj^uttered  j^ruth  generally  y 
n^jp^  wl^fin  hf_«ftjj[Thatf_Tin  Imliftvfir  TYnnld_hr  niialed  into  Cj 
arifiaLpr  Waldenaianiamjfjie^had  a  good  pastor : 

"Ja  no  fara  crezens  beretje  ni  baudes 
Bi  agacs  bon  pastor  que  lur  con  trad  {ssea."  * 

The  antisaeerdotal  heresies  were  directed  against  the  abuses 
in  doctrine  and  practice  which  priestcraft  had  invented  to  enslave 
the  souls  of  men.  One  feature  common  to  them  all  was  a  revi\*al 
of  the  Donatist  tenet  that  the  sacraments  are  polluted  in  polluted 
hands,  so  that  a  prieet  living  in  mortal  sin  is  incapable  of  adfl 
ministering  thorn.  In  the  existing  cctndition  of  ecclesiastical  mor- 
als this  wjis  destructive  to  the  functions  of  nearly  the  whole  body^ 
of  the  priesthood,  and  its  readiness  as  a  means  of  attack  had 
facilitated  by  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  efforts  to  suppr 
clerical  marriage  and  concubinage.  In  1051>Jhe^S^'nod  of  "Rome,^ 
under  the^uipulsion  of  Nicholas  IT.,  had  adopted^  canon^rBid- 
dyigjuiy  one  to  be  present  at  thejuass  lif  a  priest  known  to  l^p 
a  oon£ubincj3r  wife.-  Tilts  was  inyitii»gjhe  Hock  Jx)  sit  in  judg- 
ment^on  th^  pastor ;  and  though  it  remained  virtually  a  dead  let- 
ter for  fiftwn  years,  when  it  was  revived  and  effectually  put  in 
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"  Rcinerii  contra  WaldcnsM  cap.  3. — Tractatas  de  Modo  procvdendi  contnH 
Hffireticoa  (MS9.  Bib.  Nat  Coll.  Doat  XXX.  185  Bqq.).— Luc*  Tudensia  de  Altera 
Vita  Lib.  ni.  cap.  7-10  —P.  de  Piticlulorf  contra  Waldenws  cap.lO.— Passariena, 
Anon.  (Preger,  Beitrigc,  pp.  64-^7).— Ray nouard,  Lcxique  Roman,  V.  471. 
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force  by  ^iregory  VII.,  in  1074,  it  producwl  immense  confusion,  for 
continent  prieeUs  were  rare  exceptions.  So  Wolent  was  the  oon- 
t«l  excited  that,  in  1077,  at  Cambrai,  the  married  or  concubinary 
]tri€6tb)xxl  actually  burned  at  the  stake  an  unfortunate  who  reso- 
lotely  maintained  the  orthodoxy  of  the  jmpa!  rescripts.  The 
I  oidera  of  Gregory  were  reiterated  by  Innocent  II.  as  lute  as  the 
H  Coancilof  lieims,  in  1131,  and  in  thatnf  Latoran,  in1139,and  Gra- 
^  tian  embotlie*!  the  whole  soriee  in  the  canon  law.  where  they  still 
remain,  jilthough  Urban  11.  had  emleavorotl  lo  point  out  IhatTTV 
was  merely  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the  sacra-  I 
ment«  remaincil  unaltere<l  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  men,  still  it  f 
wisdifflcult  for  the  popular  mind  to  recognizt*  so  su)>tle  a  distinction.  J 
A  learned  theologian  like  Geroch  of  Reichersi>erg  might  safely  de- 
that  he  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  masses  of  concubinary 
than  if  they  were  those  of  so  many  pagans,  and  yet  be  un- 
impeadied  in  his  orthodoxy,  but  to  minds  less  robust  in  faith 
the  question  presented  insoluble  difficulties.  Albero,  a  priest  of 
Mercke,  near  Colognej  shortly  aften\'ards,  when  he  taught  that 
the  consecration  of  the  host  was  imperfect  in  sinful  hands,  was 
forced,  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Fathers,  to  reeant ;  but 
be  adopted  the  theory  that  such  sacraments  were  profitable  to 
those  who  took  them  in  ignorance  of  the  wicketlness  of  the  cole- 
biunt,  while  they  were  useleas  to  the  dead  and  to  those  who  were 
cognizant  of  the  sin.  This  was  likewise  heretical,  and  Albero's 
offer  to  prove  its  orthodoxy  by  undergrnng  the  ordeal  of  lire  was 
ejected  on  the  logical  ground  that  soixvry  might  thus  enable  false 
loctrine  to  triumph.  The  question  continued  to  plague  the  Church,. '^  ^.. 
tut  1330.  Gregory  TX.  abandoned  the  position  of  his  pred-^  >  y. 
and  undertook  to  settle  it  by  an  authoritative  decision  '^ 
every  priest  in  mortal  sin  is  suspended,  as  far  as  ooncems 
imself,  until  he  repents  and  is  absolved,  yet  his  offices  are  not  to 
avoidecl,  because  he  is  not  susj>endcd  ns  regards  others,  unless^ 
o  sin  is  notorious  by  judicial  confession  or  sentence,  or  by  evi- 
ence  so  clear  that  no  tergivereation  is  jxtssible.  To  the  Church 
jOtti-so,  imjiossibje  tojjdmit  that  the  virtue  of  the  sacra- 
iedjjponjLlie^wtue  of, the  jjiinistrant^but  these, fine- 
drawn  tlistinctions  show  how  the  question  troubled,  the  Diinds  of 
tlifij^t  f"  '  r  TicTwTeadily  the  heresy  -cmild  sugg^t  itself jthat 
traJlsub^i  n  might  fail  in  the  hands  of  the  wicked.     In  fact, 
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eyBP^thQut  the  suggestive  commands  of^r^ojxfljiAlBagfient^ 
a  thoujjlitfiil  and  pious  minH^ero  was  a  grievpufl  jnoompatibility 
fiotween^THe  awful  pb\voit>  v^ted  by  the  Churchjn^ }itjt4»ifli 
and  tKe^agitioufl  lives  wTijcirdi8g'i^^~ao  man^f^ftheyn.  That  th 
error  should  be  stubborn  was  unavoidable.  As  late  as  130ti  it  was 
taught  by  Jean  de  Varennes,  a  priest  of  the  liemois,  who  was  forced 
to  recant,  and  in  1458  we  find  Alonso  de  Spina  declaring  it  to  be 
common  to  the  Waldenscs,  the  Wiokliffites,  and  the  Hussites.* 
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One  or  two  of  the  earlier  antisacerdotal  heresies  may  bo  men- 
tioned which  were  local  and  temjwrarv  in  their  character,  but 
which  yet  have  interest  as  showing  how  reiuly  were  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  Church,  and^ow 
contagious  was  the  entluisiasra  excited  by  any  leader  bold  enough 
to  voice  the  general  feehng  of  uii^t  and  discontent.  About 
1108,  iiT  the  Zeeiand  Isles,  there  appeared  a  preacher  named  Tan- 
ohelm,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  apostate  monk,  subtle  and 
skiUed  in  dispuULtion.  He  Uiught^the  ni^ity  oL  all  Jiierarchical 
dignities,  from  pope  to^mple  clerk^  that  the  Eucharist  wag^pol- 
latet[  In  unworthy  hands,  and  that  Jithes  were  not  tol>e.paid. 
The  people  listened  eagerly,  and  after  filling  all  Flanders  with  his 
heresy,  he  found  in  Antwerp  an  apprt^priate  centre  of  influence. 
Although  that  city  was  already  populous  and  wealthy  through 
commerce,  it  had  but  a  single  priest,  and  he,  involved  in  an  inces- 
tuous union  with  a  near  relative,  had  neither  leisure  nor  inchnation^ 
for  bis  duties.  A  people  thus  destitute  of  orthodox  instructiooH 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  tempter  and  eagerly  followed  hira,  rever- 
encing him  to  that  degree  that  the  water  in  which  ho  bathed  was 
distributed  and  pi'osorved  as  a  rehc.  He  readily  raised  a  force  of 
three  thousand  fighting  men,  with  which  he  dominated  the  land, 


*  Concit.  Roman,  ann.  1050,  can.  3. — Lambert  Ucrsfeld.  nan,  1074, — Gregor.j 
PP.  Vn.  Epist.  Extrnv.  4;  Regist.  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  30.— Concil  Remena.  ann.  1181, 
c5.— CouciL  Latenin.  U.  ann.  1139,  c.  7. — c.  5,  6,  Dccret.  I.  xxsii. ;  c.  15;  L] 
lixxi.^G^rhohi  Dial,  dc  DifTerent.  Cleri.    Cf.  Eju«l.  Lib.  contr.  duas  Hsresc* 
c.  8,  6;  Diftlogus  dc  Clcricis  Suscul.  ct  Tto^ular. — Anon.  LibtU.  adv.  ErrorcB  Al- 
Ixjronis  (Miirteiie  Arapliss.  Collect.  IX.  1251-1370).— Cnn.  10  Extra  Lib.  ni.  tit.  J 
ii. — D^Argentr6,  Collect.  Judic.  dc  novis  Erroribuft,  L  ii.  164. — Fortalicium  Fidel,^| 
fol.  03  b  (Ed.  1404).    The  importance  of  tho  qacstion  in  the  twelfth  ceoturf  ia^ 
ahown  b;  the  number  of  canons  dcTotod  to  it  by  Omtian. 
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nor  was  there  duke  or  bishop  who  dared  withstand  him.    The 
ctortea  that  he  pretendeil  to  bo  God  and  the  equal  of  Jc8us  Christ, 
and  that  he  celebrated  his  marriage  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  may 
y  \te  rejected  as  the  embroideries  of  frightened  clerks;  nog 
Bd  Tnnchelm  bav^regiJy  congi<iered  himself  jis_  a  heretic,  for 
visitiiig,,5fiEaS_yith  a  few  followors  forthej^urjjoao 
of  obliumn^  a  dixision  of  the  exfenSIve  see  of  Utrecht  and  tJic  al- 
lotment of  a  portion  of  it  to  the  episcopate  of  Terouane.     On  his 
return  from  Ilome,  in  1112,  wliilc  passing  through  Cologne,  ho  and 
his  retinue  were  thrown  in  prison  by  the  archbishop,  who  the 
next  year  summoned  a  synod  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them.    Several 
^  them  purged  themselves  by  the  water-orrloal,  while  others  suo- 
in  escaping  by  flight.     Of  these,  three  were  buraed  at 
in,  preferring  a  frightful  death  to  abandoning  their  faith,  while 
Tanchelm  himself  reached  Bruges  in  safety.   The  anathema  which 
had   been   pronounced  against  him,  however,  had  impaired  his 
tredit^  and  the  clergy  of  Bruges  had  little  ilifficulty  in  procuring 
his  ejectment.     Yot  Antwerp  remained  faitliful,  and  he  continued 
his  missionary  career  until  1115,  when,  being  in  a  boat  with  but 
iew  followers,  a  zealous  priest  piously  knocketl  him  on  the  head, 
and  his  soid  went  to  rejoin  its  master^  Satan.    Even  this  did  not 
soppireM  the  effect  of  liis  teacliing  and  his  heresy  continued  to 
lonrish.     In  vain  the  bishop  gave  twelve  assistants  to  the  lonely 
riest  of  St.  Michael's  in  Antwerp ;  it  w^  not  until  1 12C,  wJieg^St. ' 
'foriffrt.  the  ardent  ascetic  wlio  founded  the  Premonstnit^msian 
rdcrl  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  city  with  bis  followers,  and 
iertook  to  evangelise  it  with  his  burning  eloquence,  tjia}  the 

^^_ ,e  cotdd  be  brought  back  to  the  faith.    St.  Norbcrt  built  other 

churcKcs  and  tilled  them  with  disciples  zealous  as  liimsclf,  and  the 

t stubborn  heretics  were  docile  enough  to  jiastors  wiio  taught  by 
example  as  well  as  by  words  their  s,\Tnpathy  for  those  who  bad 
BO  long  been  neglected.  Consecrated  hosts  which  had  htin  hidden 
for  fifte<?n  years  in  chinks  and  comers  were  brought  forth  by  pious 
souls,  and  the  heresy  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace.* 


» 
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f       •  Bulzhcim  CoDcil.  German.  III.  763-766.— Moycri  Annai  Flandris  Lib.  it. 
ano.  1113-1115. — Sig^bcrtiOcmblaccns.  CodIId.  VatccUcna.  ann.  1115.— P.  Abie- 
l&rdi  Introt].  ad  Thcolog.  lab.  ii.  cap.  4. — Tritbcm.  Chron.  Hlraaug.  Ann.  1127. — 
ViL  B.  Norbcrt  Arcbiep.  K&^deburg.  cap.  iii.  No.  79,  80. 
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BEREST. 


Somewhat  similar  wns  the  heresy  propagated  not  long  after 
wards  in  Brittany  by  fion  <ip  Pl'^loilo.  excopt  that  in  this  ciise  th« 
hercsiaroh  waa  unipiestionahly  insane.     Sprung  from  a  noble  fam- 
ily, he  had  jC^ained  a  roy)iitation  fur  sanctity  by  the  life  of  a  hermitad 
in  tho  wilderness,  ^\'hen,  from  the  wonls  of  the  collect,  "per  ^f/tnH 
qui  ventnrus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,"  ho  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  ritxl.    It  was  not  difficult  to  find  sharprs 
in  this  belief  who  adored  him  aa  the  Deity  incarnate,  and  he  soon^ 
,  iJiad  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  with  whose  aid  he  pillaged  th^f 
^  ohm*ches  of  their  ill-used  trcasuros,  and  distributed  tliem  to  the 
!s^  poor.    The  heresy  became  sufficiently  formidable  to  induce  the 
.,  legate,  Cardinal  Alberic  of  Ostia,t<^>  proacli  against  it  at  Nant4?8  in 
1145,  and  Hugues,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  to  combat  it  with  drear 
polemics;  butjhfi-jnost  convincing  argimient  used  was  the  sol- 
diery despatched  against  the  horcticsj  many^  of  whom  were  cap 
tured  and  burned  at  Alet,  refusing  obstinately  to  recant.     Son 
tired  to  AquUame  for~a  season^but  in  1H8  ho  ventured  to  appear" 
in  Chamiiagne,  where  he  was  seized  with  his  followers  by  Samson, 
Archbishop  of  Keims,  and  brought  before  Eugenius  III.  at  the 
Council  of  Rouen.    Here  his  insanity  was  so  manifest  that  he  was 
charitably  consigned  to  the  care  of  Suger,  Abliot  of  St.  Denis 
where  be  soon  after  died,  but  many  of  his  disciples  were  stubbor 
afld  preferred  the  stake  to  recantation.* 


where  the  condition  of  society  was  especially  favorable  for  th* 
o[iagiition.     Them  tlie  |Hipulation  and  ciWIization  were  wholl] 


More  durable  and  more  fomiidablo  Avero_  the  heresies  wbic 
ftbout^tHc.^uno  time  took  stubborn  root  in  the  scmih  of  France, 

fforent  from  those  of  the  north.  The  first  wave  of  the  Aryan 
invasion  of  Europe  had  driven  to  the  Mediterranean  littoral  the 
ancient  Ligurian  inhabitants,  who  had  left  abundant  traces  of 
their  race  in  the  swarthy  skins  and  black  hair  of  their  descendant-s. 
Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  had  still  further  crossed  the  blood. 
Gothic  domination  had  been  long  continued,  and  the  Mcro\*ingi 


^i^ 


conquest  had  scaixie  given  to  the  Fi'ank  a  foothold  in  the  soi 

*  Sigibcrt  GcuibUu:.  Cootiouat.  G«tnbliic.  Ann.  1140.  —  Ejoscl.  OontinimU 
PrffioiouhtraL  aon.   1148. — RulH;rU  de  Montu   Cbron.  nun.   1148. — Ouitltcl.  i^H 
Newburg.  Lib.  i,  cap.  Ifl. — Otton.  FrisiDg.  de  Oeat  Frid.  I.  Lib.  i.  cup.  54, 55. — HB^ 
gou.  KotUouiBg.contr.  Ksrct.Lib.  iiLcapC— SchmifU.niBt4)ircde9Ciitbarcs,I.4e, 
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CIVILIZATION    OF    SOUTHERN    FRANCE. 

Etcd  SaruQgiuc  eiemeiiU  wore  not  wanting  to  make  np  the  strange 
a/imirrgrft  nf  rt^f«  which  rcmlercU  the  citizen  of  Narlnmne  or  Mar- 
Jttlto  ao  different  aJieijjg_ft'i.m)_tHe  inhabitant  of  Paris — quite  aa 
different  as  tho  l^ngiie  d'Oc  from  the  Lanpue  d'Oyl.  TJ^jaodal 
tie  whi^^  hiit^n<l  ^^ho^  Count  of  Toulouse,  or  the  Maniuis  of  Pro- 
reoeetOr  tlie  l>uke  of  Aquitaine  Jo  tlLo  King  oLJ'aris  or  tjie  Enir 
paror  wa8_bttt  loeblei,  und  when  the  last  nameti  Hef  was  carried 
by  Eleanor  to  Henry  II.,  the  rival  pretensions  of  England  and 
France  preserved  the  virtuaJ  inde|)endeuce  of  the  great  fendato- 
ritiB  of  the  South,  lea<iijig.  to  antagonisms  of  which  we  shall  see 
y^A  fall  fniitfi  '"  the  AHjtj^ensian  crnsmles.  *       ^  ^—  s 

The  contrast  of  civilizationTvaa  as  marked  as  that  of  race. '  t[g- 
where  in_EurQpeJiad  culture  and  luxury  made  such  progress  &s  in 
»'the  aoutb  of  France.     Chivalry  and  poetry  were'iLsaiduously  oulti- 
"valed  by  the  nobles;  and,  even  in  the  oitiea,  which  had  acquired 
for  themselvee  a  large  measure  of  freedom,  and  which  were  en- 
riched t»y  trade  and  commerce,  the  citizens  boasted  a  degree  of 
■^ education  and  enlightenment  unknown  elsewhere.    JJowbere  in 
Enrope,  moreover,  were  the  clergy  more  negligent  of  their  duties 
nr  tpQp>  rittgpised  by  thet^ggfyple.  J||here  was  little  dameslness  of 
religiouB  conviction  among  either  ]>p*'I;ites  or  nol)l(«  to  stinTuTate 
jtion.  so  that  there  wag  considurablc  freedom  of  belief.     Ta 
other  Christian  Land  did  the  despised  Jew  enjoy  such  privi- 
Ilis  right  to  hold  land  in  ff^nr-aU^u  was  siralhtr  to  t]»at  of 
the  CUrifltian ;  he  waa  admitted  to  public  office,  and  his  adminis- 
trative ability  rendei'ed  him  a  favorite  in  such  capacity  with  both 
pkTshite  and  noble ;  liis  synagogues  were  undisturbed  ;  and  the  He- 
Lbrew  school  of  Narbonne  was  i*enowne<l  in  Israel  as  the  home  of 
Kinichis.     Under  such  influences,  those  whQ_reaIjy^  possessetl 
gomictions  were  but,  little, deterred  by  prejudice  prjthe 
of  persecution    from  criticising  ihs  shortcomings   of  the 
^seeking  what  might  nxore  nearly  respond^ to  their 
[wpirations.*  3-— —  •  *<    'it- 

*  SiZge,  Len  Jnife  du  Langnedoc  P.  i.  cb.  ii. ;  P.  11.  ch.  ii.  fParia,  18S1).  The 
lame  caa»es  wvre  at  work  in  Spain,  where  the  faithful  complained  thiit  thuy  were 
aoi  allowed  to  pentecute  the  Jew  (Luck  Tudeiis.  de  altera  Vita  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3), 
ind  miaedonary  work  among  the  slaves  of  Jews  wa>3  rendered  costly  by  forcing 
;be  biflbop  of  the  diocese  to  pay  to  the  ma.«ter  an  extortionate  price  for  evrry 
•lafe  ooav«rted  to  CUnatiaoily  and  thus  set  free,  for  Jews  could  not  hold  Cbria- 


HERESY. 

It  was  injiich^a  popukitjon  as  this  that  the  first  antisaoerdot 
heresy  was  prem-iuHi  in  Valloiiiae  about  110(j,  t>y  rTefrie  de  Bruyd 
a  native  of  the  tlioceso  of^EinbHIn.   ThB'prelates  of  Embrun,  G^po 
and  Die  endeavored  in  vain  to  stay  his  progress  until  they  pro- 
cured assistance  fr<jm  the  king,  when  he  was  driven  out  and  tool 
refuge  in  tiascony.     For  twenty  yeai-s  he  continued  his  missioE 
and  the  opcnngp  and  suci^ss  with  which  he  taught  is  ahowa  bj 
the  story  that  in  one  phice,  to  show^Eis  contpnTpTfor  the  oBjeSls  < 
sacerdotaTvenerationj  h_e  causedji  great  pile  of  consecrated  cr 
to  be  accumulaled,and  then, setting  fire  to  thfiin,deLiberately 
meat  at  the  ttames.^lPeraejmtion^t  length  became  more  active,  and* 
about  the  year  1126  he  was  seiiied  and  burned  at  St.  Qifies. 

~flis  teachinfwas  wmply  antisacordotal — to  some  extent  a 
vival  of  the  errors  of  CUiudius  of  Turin.     Pa>do-baptisni  was 
less,  for  the  faith  of  another  cannot  liclp  him  who  cannot  use  his' 
own — a  far-reaching  proposition,  fraught  with  immeasurable  con- 
sequences.    For  the  same  reason  offerings,  alms,  masses,  prayera 
and  other  good  works  for  the  dea<i  are  useless  and  eiich  will  be 

■4^  judged  on  his  ovm  merits.    Churches  are  unnecessary  and  should^ 
be  de8troye<l,  for  holy  places  are  not  wanted  for  Christian  prayer 
since  God  listens  to  those  who  deserve  it,  whether  invoked  in  churcl 

"or  tavern,  in  temple  or  markeVplaco,  before  the  altar  or  before  th€ 
stable ;  and  the  Church  of  God  does  not  consist  of  a  multitude  of 
stones  piled  together,  but  in  the  united  congregation  of  the  faithfuL 
As  for  the  cross,  as  a  senseless  thing  it  is  not  to  be  invoked  with^ 
foolish  prayers,  but  is  rather  to  be  destroyed  as  the  instrument  oa| 
which  Christ  was  cruelly  tortured  to  death.  His  most  serious  error, 
however,  was  his  rejection  of  the  Eucharist.  Tnmsubetiintiation 
had  not  yet  hiul  time  to  become  immovably  fixed  in  tlie  perceptions 
of  all  men,  and  Pierre  de  Bruys  went  even  further  than  Berenger 
of  Tours.  His  only  recorded  utterance  is  his  Nigorous  rejection  of 
the  sacrataent  M'*  O  i>eople,  believe  not  the  bishoi^s,  the  priests,  and 
the  clerks,  who,  as  in  much  else,  seek  to  deceive  you  as  to  the  office 
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tian  elavM.  They  were  also  roHevcd  from  tbe  opprewire  tax  of  the  tithe  (lono* 
cent.  111.  Ri'gest.  vin.  50;  nc.  150).  Eren  until  late  in  the  thirteenth  century  w« 
flud  Jews  freely  hoMing  real  estate  in  Langucduc.  See  UBS.  Bib.  Nat.  CuU. 
Doat.  T.  XXXVU.  fol.  20.  !4G,  148.  141»,  151, 153. 

For  the  independoace  of  the  commuueri.  see  Fnuriet's  edition  of  William 
Tudela,  Introd.  pp.  Iv.  »\.,  and  Mazuru  et  natoulut.  Furs  de  Boaro,  p.  xlUL 
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/    of  the  altar,  where  they  lyingly  pretend  to  make  the  body  of  Christ 

and  give  it  to  you  for  the  salvation  of  your  soxils.    The}'  plainly  lie, 

for  the  body  of  Christ  was  but  once  made  by  Christ  in  the  supper 

before  the  Passion,  and  but  once  given  to  the  disciples.    Since  then 

it  has  been  never  made  and  never  given."  ^ 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  man  but  to  bum 
Jhiin,  bnteven  this  did  not  suffice  to  suppress  his  heresy.  The  Pe- 
trobrggj^  continued  to  diffuse  his  doctrines,  secretly  or  openly, 
and,  some  five  or  six  years  after  his  death,  Peter  the  Venerable  of 
Clmny  considered  them  still  so  formidable  as  to  require  his  contro- 
vezsial  tract,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  we  know  about 
the  sect.  This  is  dedicated  to  the  biBho])8  of  Embrun,  Aries,  Die, 
and  Gap,  and  urgs£Lihem  to  renewed  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
thfi_hfflBeyJ^P™aching  and  by  the  arms  of  the  laity. 

AJl  their  efforts  might  well  be  needed,  for  Peter  was  succeeded 
by  a  yet  more  formidable  heresiarch.    Little  is  known  of  the  earlier 
life  of  Homy,  the  Monk  of  Laustmne,  except  that  he  left  his  con- 
-rent  there  under  circumstances  for  which  St.  Bernard  afterwards 
reproached  him,  but  which  may  well  have  been  but  the  first  ebul- 
lition of  the  reformatory  spirit  to  which  he  finally  fell  a  victim. 
"We  next  hear  of  him  at  Le  Mans,  perhaps  as  early  as  1116,  but  the 
datee  are  uncertain.    Here  bis  austerities  ^iced  .liini  the  venera- 
tjozL^^e.people,  which  he  turned  with  disastrous  eiFect  upon  the 
clergy.    We  know  little  of  his  doctrines  at  this  time,  except  that 
he  rejected  the  invocation  of  saints,  but  wc  are  told  that  his  elo- 
quence was  so  persuasive  that  under  its  influence  women  abandoned 
Uieir  jewels  and  sumptuous  apparel,  antl  young  men  married  cour- 
tesans to  reclaim  them.    While  thus  teachin&asceticism  and  char- 
ity, he  so  lashed  thft  vinfta  of  the  Church  that  thejile^'gy  throughput 
the  diocgie  wouldhave.been  destroyed  but  for  the  active  protection 
of  the  nobles.    Henry  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  in  Home 
of  the  bii^op,  the  celebrated  Ilildebert  of  Le  Mans,  who,  on  his  re- ' 
turn,  overcame  the  heretic  in  disputation  and  forced  him  to  abandon 
the  field,  but  could  not  punish  him.    Wc  have  glimpses  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux,  and  then  lose  sight  of  him  till  we 

*  Jonc  Aareliena.  de  Cultu  Imaginum. — Petri  Venerab.  Tract,  contra  Petro- 
branuiofl. — P.  Abeelardi  Introd.  ad  Tbeolog.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  4. — Alphonsi  a  Castro 
adT.  HttroMa  Lib.  ui.  p.  106  (£d.  1571).— Fisquct,  La  France  Pontificale^Embnui, 
p.  848. 


find  him  a  prisoner  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  took  him 
the  presence  of  Innocent  II.  at  the  Council  of  Pisa,  in  1134.  He 
he  was  convicted  of  heresy  and  condemned  to  imprisonment, 
wassaboequently  relciisod  and  sent  buck  to  his  convent,  whence  1 
de(>arted  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  strict  Cistercian  ord€ 
at  Clairvaux.  WhatJed^Ju&^it^sm^ng  his  heretical  mission 
do  not  know,  but  we  meet  him  again,  bolder  than  before,  adoptSng- 
substantially  the  retrobmsian  tenets,  rejecting  the  Eucharist,  refus- 
ing all  reverence  for  the  priesthoo<l,  all  tithes,  oblations,  and  other 
sources  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  all  attendance  at  church. 
Th^^aiuaof  this  actintA'  was  ^>utlis»ra-EraDce,  where  the 
bers  of  Petrobrusianisui  Mere  ready  to  be  kindled  into  flarne. 
Sttooesa  jvaa  immense.  In  1147  St.  Bernard  despairingly  descriV 
the  condition  of  religion  in  the  extensive  ten'itories  of  the  Coun 
of  Toulouae :  Y*  The  chm-ches  oro  without  people,  the  people  with- 
out prietits,Hhe  priests  without  the  reverence  due  them,  and  Ghris- 
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tians  without  Christ.    The  churches  are  regarcle<l  as  synagogues, 
'^he  sanctuary  of  the  [x)rd  is  no  longer  holy ;  the  sacraments  are 
no  more  held  sacred ;  feast  days  ai'e  without  solemnities ;  men  die 
in  their  sins,  and  their  souls  are  hurried  to  the  dread  tribunal,  nei- 
ther roconciled  by  i>enanco  nor  fortilied  by  the  holy  communion. 
The  little  ones  of  Christ  are  debarred  from  life  since  baptism  is 
denied  them.    The  voice  of  a  single  heretic  silences  all  those  apos- 
tolic and  prophetic  voices  which  have  united  in  calling  all  the  nor 
tions  into  the  Church  of  Christ.'' YThe  prelates  of  southern  Franoft__ 
were  ]»owerlc6s  to  arrest  the  progress  orths^la  horesiarch,  anfl 
yo^nngly  ai^jealoU  for  assistance.     Tlie  nobles  would  not  ai^^ 
them,  for,  like  the  people,  they  hated"  £He^  clergy  and  were  gjad  o^ 
iho-AxI^uses  which^ Henry's  doctrines  gave  theni  for  spoiling  anfl 
oppressing  the  Church.    The  papal  legate,  Alberic,  was  summoned, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  St.  llernard  to  accompany  him  with  (reof- 
frey,  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  other  men  of  mark.    Though  St. 
Bernard  was  sick,  the  perilous  condition  of  the  tottering  establish- 
ment aixiused  all  his  zejil.  and  he  unflinchingly  undert(K»k  the  mis- 
sion.    What  was  the  condition  of  jxjpular  feeling  and  hcnv  l>ol<Uy 
it  dared  to  exi>ress  itself  may  lie  gathered  from  the  reception 
the  legiite  at  Albi,  where  the  peo])le  went  forth  to  meet  him  wi 
asses  and  drums  in  sign  of  derision,  and  when  they  were  convok 
J:o  he  pi^esent  at  his  celebration  of  mass  scarcely  thirty  attended. 
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If  ire  may  believe  the  accounts  of  his  disciples,  the  sacccsajol  Ber- 
nard  wa^immcnae.  His  rc]mtation  haU  precetletl  him,  ami  it  was 
bn^teoed  by  the  stories  of  miraclee  which  ho  daily  performed,  no 
le«  thai!  by  his  bunun;^^  elo(]uonce  aud  skill  in  disputation.  iJatff^ls 
flockwl  lo  hear  Jiim  pi'<;;ioh,  and^  wt'i-g  coaverted.  At  AIM.  two 
"iyajgCKpflie  miiierablolairure  of_the  le^te,  8t^Kernai  'iT, 

aod  the  cathedi-al  was  scarcely  able^to  hold  the  muItiUido  wJiich 
lasemblud  to  hsten  to  him.  Oh  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  he 
Ikljured  them :  *'  Repent,  then,  allj'Q-who  have  been  contaminated. 


Retam  to  the  Chorch ;  and  that  we  may  know  who  repents,  lot 
eai'h  penitent  raise  his  right  hand  "—and  every  hand  was  raised. 
Scarce  Jww  elfective  was  his  rejoinder  when,  after  preat^liing  to  an 
inunenae  assembluf^e,  ho  mounted  his  horse  to  depart  and  a  hard* 
ened  heretic,  thinkini^  to  confuse  him.  sai<l,  '*  My  lonl  abbot,  our 
heretic,  of  whom  you  think  so  ilL,  has  not  a  liorse  so  fat  and  spirited 
as  yours.*'  **  Friend,'*  replied  the  saint, "  1  deny  it  not  The  horse 
eftts  and  grows  fat  for  itself,  for  it  is  but  a  bruto  and  by  nattire 
given  to  it«  appetites,  whereby  it  offends  not  Crod.  Rut  Ijofore  the 
judgment  seat  of  Ood  I  and  your  master  will  not  be  judged  by 
borae's  necks,  but  each  by  his  own  neck.  Now,  then,  look  at  my 
neck  and  see  if  it  is  fatter  than  your  masters,  and  if  you  can  justly 
reprehend  me.'*  Then  he  Ihn^w  ilown  hia  cowl  and  displayofi  his 
neck,  long  and  thin  and  wasted  by  maceration  and  austerities,  to 
confusion  of  the  niisbf^lievers.  If  h(j  failed  Ui  make  converts 
erfeil,  where  a  huiulreil  knights  refused  to  li.sten  to  him,  he  at 
teat  bad  the  satisfaction  of  cursing  them,  which  we  are  assured 
caused  them  all  to  perish  miserably. 

St.  Bcrnanl  challenged  Henry  to  a  disputation,  which  the  pru- 
lent  heretic  Tlccli  nod,  whcither  through  fetir  of  his  antagonist's 
eloquence  or  a  reasonable  regard  for  the  safety  of  his  own  ]>(*rson. 
It  mattered  little  which,  for  bis^fusal  discredited  himjn  tlie  eyee 
of  nmny  of  thenobles  who  had  liitherlo  j>rotectetl  him. and  thence- 
forth  "fie  w-as  obhgedto  liejn  hiding.  Orthodoxyjook  TieaftlThd 
was  soon  on  his  track  :  hejvas  raptured  the  next  year  and  brought 
in  chaJnsJbefore  his  bishop.  ILis  eiill  is  not  known,  but  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  died  in  prison.* 


*  8.  Dernardi  Epiiitt.  241 ,  242.— Oi-atiL  Pon  tif.  CcnomBD  etu.  (D .  Boa(\uet  T .  KU . 
647-fi5U  ^Siy—nUdcbcrL  Ceaotaaa.  Epistt  23,  M.— 8.  BfctuWv\V\\V.VrvWu 
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We  hear  no  more  of  the  Tlenricians  as  a  definite  sect,  though 
in  1151  a  young  girl,  miraculousl}'  Inspired  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
said  to  have  converted  many  of  them,  ixnd  they  probably  continued 
to  exist  throughout  Langiie<loc,  furnishing  material  in  the  next  gen- 
eration for  the  spread  of  the  Waldenses.    We  have  scanty  indica-j 
tions,  however,  in  widely  sei)araled  places,  of  the  existence  of  aeofl 
taries  probably  llcnrician,  showing  how,  in  spij,e  of  [Krsecutign, 
the  antisacerdotal  iqiiiit  co|Uinued_to  manifest  itself.    Contempo- 
rary witt  St.  Bernard's  mission  to  Languedoc  is'a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Evervin,  Provost  of  Steinfeld,  imploring  his  aid  against 
heretics  recently  discovered  ut  Cologne — some  Wanicha?ans  and 
others,  evidently  Ilenricians,  who  hml  betrayed  themselves  by  their 
mutual  quarrels.     These  Ilenricians  boasted  that  their  sect  was 
numerously  scattered  throughout  all  the  lands  of  Christendom,  and 
their  zeal  is  shown  by  an  allusion  to  those  among  their  number  who , 
perished  at  the  stake.    Probably  llonrician,  too,  were  heretics  whc 
infested  Perigord  under  a  teacher  named  Pons,  whose  austeritie 
and  external  holiness  drew  to  tliem  numerous  adherents,  including^ 
nobles  and  priests,  monies  and  nuns.     Besides  the  antisacerdotal 
tenets  described  above,  these  enthusiasts  anticipated  St.  Francis  infl 
proclaiming  poverty  to  be  essential  to  salvation  and  in  refusing™ 
to  receive  money.     The  Impression  which  they  produced  ujH>n  a 
■worldly  generation  is  shown  by  the  marvellous  legends  which  grew 
aroimd  them.    They  courted  persecution  and  sought  for  persecutors 
who  shouUl  slay  them,  yet  they  could  not  l>e  jmnished,  for  their 
master,  Satan,  liberated  them  from  chains  and  prison.    Thus  if  one 
should  be  fettered  hand  and  foot  and  placed  under  an  inverted  hogs- 
head watched  by  guards,  he  would  disappear  until  it  i)leased  him^ 
to  return.    We  know  nothing  as  to  the  fate  of  Pons  and  his  dis-fl 
ciples.  but  their  numbers  and  activity  were  a  manifestation  of  the 
pervading  disijuiej.  a^d  yearning  for  iY*hange.* 


ho  J 
hofl 
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Ar^gjj  ff{  Breecia^s  heresy  w*as  much  more  limited  in  its  seo 
A  pnpil  of  Abelanl,  he  was  accuseti  of  sharing  his  master's  errors, 


Lib.  m.  cap.  6;  Lib.  vn.  p.  iii.  ad  calcom;  Lib.  vn.  cap.  17.— Ouill.  de  Podio- 
Laurent  cap.  1. — Albcric.  Trium  Font.  CliroD.  ann.  1118. 

•  Mutt  Paris.  Hist.  Angl.  ann.  Ufil.— a  Beruardi  EpisL  473.— Heraber 
Jlaaschi  EpiaL  (D.  Bouquet  XIL  550-551). 
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and  incorrect  notions  resppoling  p?wlo-baptism  and  the  Kucharist 
were»tlribul*d  to  him.     Whatever  iiiiiy  liave  l)een  his  theological 
nbermtionss  his  real  offence  was  the  energetic  way  in  which  ha 
lashed  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  stimulatetl  the  laity  to  repoaaesa 
the  ample  wealth  and  extended  privileges  which  the  Church  had 
aoqtiired.    Profoundly  convinced  that  the  evils  of  Christendom  \  i 
aruae  irom  the  worldlineeis  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^Kl^vilfi  Jl^Qght  1 
that  the  Church  should  hold  neither  temporal  possessions  nor  juris- 
djotion,  and  should  contine  itself  rigidly  to  its  spiritual  functions. 
Of  austere  and  commandrng  virtue,  irreproachable  in  his  self-deny- 
ing life,  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  gifted  with 
rare  persuasive  eloquence,  he  became  the  terror  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  found  the  laity  ready  enough  to  listen  and  to  ad  upon  doc- 

ttrines  which  satisfied  their  worldly  aspirations  as  well  as  their 
Bpiritual  longings.  Tlie  second  Lateran  Council,  in  1139,  endeav- 
ored to  suppress  the  revolt  which  he  exciteil  in  the  I>ombard  cities 
by  condemning  and  im]K)stng  silence  on  him ;  ho  refused  obedi- 
ence, and  the  next  year  Innocent  IX.  in  approving  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  jjfjjitius.  inclutled  liim  in  the  oondeinnation  of 
Abelardy  and  ordered  both  to_be  imprisoned  and  their  writings 
Amald  had  fle<l  from  Italy  to  France,  and  now  he  was 
iron  to  Switzerland,  where  we  find  his  restless  activity  at  work 
in  Constance  and  then  in  Zurich,  pursued  by  the  sleepless  watch- 
ulness  of  St.  Bernard.  According  to  the  latter,  his  oonqaests 
iver  Bouls  in  Switzerland  were  rapid,  for  his  teeth  were  arms 
And  a^^o^v8,  and  his  tongue  was  a  sharp  sword.  After  the  death 
of  Innocent  11.  he  returne<l  tti  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  roconciled  to  Eugejiius  III.  in  1145  or  1140.  The  new  pope, 
sjK^edilyjv^ied  with  the  turbulence  of  the  city  which  had  ex- 
bis  predecessors,  abandoned  it  and  finally  sought  refuge 
lu  France.  Amald  was  not  idle  in  these  movements,  and  was 
generally  held  resi>onsib]e  fftr  them.  Vain  were  the  remonstrances 
if  St.  Bernard  to  tile  Roman  commonalty,  and  equally  vain  his 
ipeals  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  restore  the  pnj>al  power  by 
toroe.  At  the  same  time  Conrad  treated  with  disdain  envoys  sent 
ly  the  Roman  republic,  protesting  that  their  object  waa  to  restore 
the  imperial  supremacy  as  it  had  existed  under  the  Caesars,  and 
inviting  liim  to  come  and  assume  the  empire  of  Italy.  Jj^gg^s, 
ni)  hw  return  to  Ituly^  in  114S,  issued  from  Ui'ttscVa  ix  CMTV*A*05«^ar 
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tionof^Am^ijiirficted  especially  to  his  supporters  among  th« 
Roman  clergy ».  5tko  were  threatenfid~w^th  doju'ivation  of  prefe 
in£nt;.|mt^ho  citizens^tood  finn,  and  the  pope  was  only  allowe 
to  return  to  his  city  oo^  condition  of  allowirig^lAjiialcr  to  remain 

"fchore.  AfleFIEe'iIpath  of  CouratTTrr..  in  1152,  Kuj^'eniug  IIL 
hastened  to  win  the  8Up|K)rt  of  the  new  King  of  the  Uomans,  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,  by  intimating  that  Arnalil  and  his  partisans  were 
conspiring  to  elect  another  emperor  and  make  the  empire  Roman 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  [xipal  favor  seemed  necessary  to 
Freilerio  to  secure  his  coveted  coronation  and  recognition.  Blind- 
ly overlooking  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  tlie  temporal 
and  spiritual  swords,  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  pope,  swore  to 
subdue  for  him  the  reljcUiouacity  and  regain  for  him  the  territory 
of  which  be  Lad  been  deprived ;  while  Eugonius,  on  his  side.  prora-S 
isod  to  crown  him  when  he  should  invade  Italy,  and  to  use  freely™ 
the  artillery  of  excommunication  for  the  al>asement  of  his  enemies. 
The  domination  of  the  Itoman  populace  has  not  been  wholly  mod- 
erate and  {)enceful.  In  more  than  one  emeute  the  palaces  of  noble 
and  cai\linal  liad  bet^n  sacked  and  deslroycsl  and  their  persons 
maltreate<l,  and  at  length,  in  1154«  in  some  popular  uprising,  the 
cardinal  of  Santa  Pudenziana  was  shiin.  Adrit^n  IV..  the  master- 
ful Englishman  who  hiul  recently  ascendetl  tbe  papid  throne,  took 
advantage  of  the  opi>ortunity  ^dj^LtU&JiOJifil-fixample  of  !a\;ing 

_an  interdict  qn  the  ra|Htijil_pf_Christianity  untU  ArnalTslbouLI  be 
expelled  JCrom  the  city;  the  llekle  populace,  dismavwi  at  the  de- 
pr[Y'^i.inn  r>f  the  sacnuiient,  indispensable  to  anchrisllans'at  the 
ajiyEoach i ng  Toaster  solemnities,  were  withdrawn  from  his  support, 
and  lie  retired  to  the  castle  of  a  friendly  baron  of  the  Campagna. 
The  next  year  Fi*ederic  rejiched  Rome,  after  entering  int<i  engage- 
ments with  Adrian  wliich  included  the  sacrifice  of  Arn<Ud.  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  |K;rforniing  his  sliai-e  of  tlm  bargain.  Aruidd's 
protectoi-s  wore  summoned  to  surrender  him,  and  were  obliged  to 
obey.  For  the  ciiiel  ending  tJie  Church  sought  to  shirk  the  re- 
sponsibility, but  there  would  seem  to  Ije  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  was  regularly  condenme<l  by  a  spiritual  tribunal  as  a  heretic, 
for  he  was  in  holy  orders,  and  could  be  tried  only  by  the  Church* 
after  which  he  was  haudinl  over  to  the  secular  ann  for  punishment. 
He  was  offered  pardon  if  he  would  recant  his  erroneous  doctrines, 
but  he  persistently  refused,  and  pa^ssed  his  last  moments  in  sUent 
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"Whether  or  not  he  was  mercifully  hanged  before  being 
to  ashes  is  perbajw  doubtful,  but  those  ashes  were  cast 
into  the  Tilier  to  prevent  the  people  of  Rome  from  preserving 
them  as  relics  and  honoring  him  as  a  martyr.  It  was  not  long 
before  Frederic  had  ample  cause  to  repent  the  loss  of  an  ally  who 
might  have  saved  him  from  the  bitter  humiliation  of  his  6un*ender 
to  Alexander  111.* 

Though  the  immediate  influence  of  Amald  of  Brescia  was 

ICSMfigcent,  his  career  has  its  importance  us  a  manif station  of  the 
tggper  with  which  the  more  spiritually  minded  received~tFe''en- 
croochments  and  corruption  of  The  Church.' "Tet^flwugh  he  TsTtted 
in  his  att*.'mpt  to  revolutionize  society,  and  perished  through  mis- 
calcubiting  the  tremendous  forces  arraye<I  against  him,  his  sacri- 
fice was  not  wholly  in  vain.  His  teachings  left  a  deep  impress  in 
^tbc  minds  of  the  population,  and  his  followers  in  secret  cherished 
Bhis  memory  and  his  principles  fur  centuries.  It  wiu?  not  without  a 
full  knowle<Jge  of  the  position  that  the  Kouiau  curia  scattered  his 
aches  in  the  Tiber,  dreading  the  effect  of  the  veneration  which  the 
people  felt  for  their  nmrtyr.     Secret  associations  of  Arnaldistas 

rvere  formed  who  calletl  themselves  "  Poor  Men,"  and  adopted  the 
tenet  that  the  sacniments  could  only  be  administered  by  virtuous 
men*  In  1184  we  tind  them  condemned  by  Lucius  III.  at  the  so- 
called  Council  of  Verona ;  about  1100  the}'  are  alluded  to  by  Bonao- 
toor&i,  and  even  until  the  sixteenth  century  their  name  occure  in  the 
llistfi  tjf  hetxjsies  proscrilKxl  in  successive  bulls  anrl  eilicts.  Yet  the 
loumplete  oblivion  into  wliich  they  fell  is  seen  in  the  learnwl  glosso- 
Itor  Jobazuies  Andrcaa,  who  died  in  1348,  remarking  that  perhajis  the 
inarao  of  the  sect  may  bo  dci'ived  from  some  one  who  fountled  it. 
[Vhjgn  Peterjyaldo  of  Lyons  endeiivored^  in  more  pacific  wise,  to 
[carry  out  the  same  views,  ahd^ES  followers  grew  into  the  *'*  Popt 
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•  &  Bemardi  Epislt.  189,  tttS,  !96.  243,  344.— Gunlt.  Mnpea  do  Nu^s  Curin- 
linoi  D(it.  I.  cnp.  xxiv.— Otton.  KriBinpcriH.  tlo  Gi'stis  Fri<I.  I.  LH).  i.  cnp.  27 ;  Lib.  n, 
LcapL  30.— Hftnluin.  Conril.  VI.  ii.  1334.— Martone  AmpHss.  Collwit.  U.  554-558.— 
f  Gvntlirri  Licurin.  Lili.  iii.  263-348.— Gerhohi  Reicberaperg.  tie  InvcMignt.  Anti- 
cbiifti  1  — Baronii  Annal.ann.  U4S.  No.  38.— Jafl%  Regcsta^No.  6445.— Vit.  Adri- 
ftoi  PP.  III.  <MiiruCori  HI.  441,  442).— B(U:hBiflcho  Wcltchronik,  No.  SOI.— Can- 
ti,  Erelici  d'ltalia,  I.  lil-li3.— Tocco,  L*EreMia  n«I  Medio  Evo,  pp.  242,  248.— 
Cumba,  La  Htforma  in  lulia,  L  193,  IM.— Bonghi,  AmaKlo  da  Brucio,  Citti  di 
itello,  idd.'j. 
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Men  of  Lyons/' th^It^Iiattbrettireiuyere  ready  to  welcome  the  nei 
reformers^MicTto  ctM)perato_  with  tUem,    ThouglTthere  were  son 
unimportant  points  of  difference  between  the  two  schools, 
their  resemblance  was  so  ^^reiit  tUut  they  virtually  coalesced ; 
were  usually  confounded  by  the  Church,  and  were  enveloped  in  i 
common  anathema.    Closdy.Qonnoctod  withj-hem  were  UieUmlli 
ati,  describod^aji  wandering  laymen  who  preached  and  liearTooD 
TessTons,  to  the  great  scaiidgJ-_ o^  the  priestliQod,  but  who  were, 
nat'ffnctly  lieretics,* 

Far  greater  in  importance  and  more  durable  in  results  was  th 
antisacenlotal  movement  unconsciously  set  on  foot  by  Pet 
of  Lyons,  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.     lie  waa 
rich  merchant,  unlearned,  but  eager  to  acquire  the  truths  of  Scrip! 
ure,  to  wJiich  end  he  caused  the  translation  into  Romance  of  th^ 
New  Testament  and  a  coUoction  of  extracts  from  the  Father 
known  as  "  Sentences."      Diligently  studying  these,  he  Icarne 
them  by  heart,  and  arri vetfjit  J^JuLcmmcllaiL  that  no\yhcrc  wa 
the  apostobji  life^ observed  aa  caiimaanded  b^  Christ.    Striving  fo 
evangelical  perfection,  he  gave  his  wife  the  choice  between 
real  estate  and  his  movables.     On  her  selecting  the  former, , 
Boliihi^atter ;  portioned  his  two  daughters,  and  placed  them 
the  Abbey  of  Fonte\Taud, am]_distribuXcdtlieJxat_olthe  proceeds 
among  the^poor  then  suffering  trom  a  famine.     It  is  related  tha^H 
after  this  he  begged  for  bread  of  an  acquaintance  who  prf>mise^B 
to  support  him  during  his  life,  and  this  coming  to  the  oars  of  his 
wife,  she  appealed  to  the  archbishop,  who  ordered  hun  in  futoro 

•  Lucii  PP.  III.  Eiiiat.  171.— Bonacurei  Vit  HaBroticor.  (D'Achcry  T.  I.  214, 
215).— Constit,  General.  Fri<l.  It  anu.  1220  $  5.— Ejusd.  Conatit.  Ravcnnnt.  ana. 
1283. — Conrad.  Ursporgens.  iinn.  1210.— Paul)  jfimilil  de  Robus.  tJeat.  Fran.  Lib. 
VI.  p.  318  (EtI.  15G0).— Nicolai  PP.  III.  Bull.  If&terU  ITnirfrMUaM,  H  Mart  1280.- 
Jiilii  PP.  II.  Bull  CuMueterunt,  1  Mart.  1511.— Innocfitit.  PP.  III.  Re^st  IL  32 
— Juann.  Andre®  GIom.  auper  caj).  Excommuuicamus  (Eymerici  Direct.  Inqins 
p.  182).  The  name  of  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  was  likewise  forgotten,  for  Ai 
dreas's  only  remark  with  respect  to  them  is  that  poverty  is  not  a  crime  in  itsvl 

The  differences  between  the  Ttftlian  and  French  WnUlcnacs  are  set  forth  in  i 
very  intc>n%tiiig  letter  from  the  former  to  tlic  Qernian  brethren,  subset^u^nlly  ' 
a  conference  hf!Ui  at  BLTgauio  in  1218.     Thin  wns  discovered  uboat  twelve  yeJtn 
ago  by  Wilhehn  Prei;er  in  a  MS.  uf  the  Hoyal  Library  of  Munich,  and  is  prints 
in  hit  Beitrfigo  zur  Geschicbtc  der  WaldcBier  im  Mittelalter,  1875. 
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1  to  aooept  food  only  from  her.  Devoting  himself  to  preaching  the 
I  gQQ^.thioagh  the  streets  and  by  the  wayside,  adimriiig  imitators 
of  bodi,sez€S_s^ung_up  around  him,  whom  he  despatched  as  mis- 
■onaries_  to^  the^ nei^boring  towns.'  They  entered  houses,  an- 
KWicing  the  gospel  tol^Eelrtmateer';  they  preached  in  the  church- 
«,they  discoursed  in  the  public  places,  and  everywhere  they  found 
eager  ligteners,  foc^aa,Vfi  have,  seen,  thfl.  negligence  and  indolence 
^5ecler]g3f i^-Tendered  ^e  Jimction  of  preaching  almost  a  7^ 
g^endpty.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  they  speed- 
ily adopted  a  peculiar  form  of  dress,  including,  in  imitation  of  the 
jqnstles,  a  sandal  with  a  kind  of  plate  upon  it,  whence  they  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  "  Shoed,*  Insabbatati,  or  Zaptati — though 
the  i^fpellation  which  they  bestowed  upon  themselves  was  that  of 
li  Poure  de  Lyod,  or  Poor  Men  of  Lyons.* 

*  ChroD.  Canon.  Laudunens.  ann.  1173  (Bouquet  XIII.  680).— Steph.  de  Bor- 

bone  %.  Bellavilla  Lib.  de  Sept  Donis  Spiritos,  P.  it.  Tit.  vii.  cap.  8  (D'Argentrt 

ColL  Jndicior.  de  Not.  Error.  I.  i.  85  sqq.). — Richard.  Cluniacens.  Vit  Alez.  PP. 

Ut  (Muratori  IIL  447).  —  David  Augustena.  Tract  de  Paup.  de  Lugd.  (Mar- 

tene  Thesaur.  V.  1778).— Monetae  ady.  Cath.  et  Waldena.  Lib.  v.  cap.  1  (  4.— 

Pet  SamenB.  cap.  2. — Passaviens.  Anon.  ap.  Oretser  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  Ed.  1818,  T. 

XnLp.800). — Petri  de  Pilicbdorf  contr.  Hceres.  Waldena.  cap.  1.— Pegnse  Com- 

ment  39  in  Ejmerici  Direct.  Inquis.  p.  280. 

The  pretension  of  the  Waldensea  to  descend  from  the  primitive  Church 
through  the  Leoniata  and  Claudius  of  Turin  is,  I  believe,  now  generally  aban- 
doned. See  Edouard  Montet,  Histoire  Litt  dea  Vaudois,  Paris,  1885,  pp.  S2, 33; 
Pro£  Emilio  Comba,  in  the  Rivista  Christiana,  Qiugno,  1882,  pp.  200-206,  and  his 
Rifonna  in  Italia,  I.  233  sqq. — Bernard  Qui,  in  his  Practica,  P.  t.  (MSB.  Bib.  Nat. 
Coll.  Doat  T.  XXX.  fol.  186  sqq.),  following  Richard  of  Cluny  and  Stephen 
of  Bourbon,  places  the  rise  of  Peter  Waldo  about  1170,  and  the  Canon  of  Laon 
gives  Uie  date  of  1173. 

The  time  and  place  of  Peter  WaldoV  death  are  unknown.  His  French  disci- 
plea  affectionately  revered  bis  memory  and  that  of  his  assistant  Vivet,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  asserting,  as  a  point  of  belief,  that  they  were  in  Paradise  with  Qod ;  the 
Lombard  branch,  however,  would  only  prodeotly  admit  that  they  might  be 
■aved  if  they  had  satisfied  Ood  before  death ;  both  sides  were  obstinate,  and  at 
the  Conference  of  Bergamo,  in  1218,  this  promised  to  make  a  schism  (Rescript 
Paup.  Lombard.  15. — W.  Preger,  Beitrftge  zur  Oeschichte  der  Waldesier,  pp.  68, 
69). 

Waldenaian  literature  long  retained  the  impress  given  to  it  by  Waldo  of 
wtiinf^g  together  extracts  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  slavishness 
•mUh  which  these  were  followed  ia  curiously  exemplified  in  an  exposition  of 
Cantielet  analyzed  b^  H  Montet  (op.  cit  p,  66).    The  verae  ^^  Take  Mft  \.\i«  \\\.\!a 
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Jt  Traa  not^  poMible  that^ ignorant  zeal  could  thus  nndertal 
the^yce  of  religiouH  inHtruction  without  committing  errors  whk 
aucui-o.  thwilogiansi^could  tlotet't!  Tt  is  not  likely,  raoreovof,  that 
would  s[>are  the  vlc^s  anTlnfmaea  of  the  clergy  in  summoning  tl: 
faitixful  to  re]>entance  and  salvation.  CToinplaint  8|>e«iily  arose  t 
the  scandals  which  the  new  evangelists  disseminated,  and  the  Arcl 
bishop  of  Lyons,  Jean  aux  Jtcllesmuins,  summoned  them  befoi 
him,  and  prohibited  them  from  fiirUwr  fut;at;ljung.  Theiy  .disc 
beyed  and  werp  ft^nn^imimimitfiH  Peter  Waldo  tlien  apfiealed  t 
the  pope  (probably  Alexander  III.),  who  approved  his  vow  of  pOT 
erty  and  authorized  him  to  preach  when  permitted  by  the  pnesi 
— a  restriction  which  wa«  observA  for  a  time  and  then  disregan 
ed.  The  obstijiate  Poor  Men  gradually  put  forwanl  one  <langoi 
0U3  tenet  after  another,  w^tte  Tlieir  attacks  upon^ the  clergy  becaiiq 
sEaTT[terJ^d"§haiper ;  yet  aa  late  as  flie"year  1179  they  came  befoi 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  submitted  their  version  of  the  Scriptnro 
and  asked  for  license  to  preach.  Walter  Mapcs,  who  was  presen 
ridicules  their  ignorant  simplicity,  and  chuckles  over  his  ow 
shrewdness  in  confusing  them  when  he  was  delegated  to  examid 
their  theological  acquirements.  3'et  he  bears  emphatic  testimony  t 
their  holy  poverty  and  zeal  in  imitating  the  apostles  and  foUuwin 
Christ.  Again  they  applied  to  Rome  for  authority  to  found 
order  of  preachers,  but  Lucius  ITI.  objected  to  their  sandals,  to  the! 
monkish  ertjjes,  and  to  the  companionshij)  of  men  and  women 
their  wandering  life.  Finding  them  obstinate,  he  finaJJximat 
matized  _Uiem  at  the  Council  of  Verona  in  1184,  but  thpy  stm,i^ 
fused  to  abandon  Jjieir_inissijjrujjr  even  to  consider  theniselres 
sepiirated  fromJhe-Cliarch.  Though  again  condemnwl  in  a'coud 
cil  held  at  Narbonne,  they  agreed,  about  1190,  to  take  the  chance 
of  a  disputation  held  in  the  Cathedi*al  of  Narbonne,  with  Ravmon* 
of  Daventer,  a  religious  and  God-fearing  Catholic,  as  judge.     O 


foicB,  the  little  foses  that  spoil  the  vines"  (Cant.  ii.  15)  in  mcdiffival  exegesis  wa 
traditionally  expluiimtl  by  the  nivagea  of  hcrctlcii  in  the  C'burcli.  In  the  pitpi 
bulls  urging  the  Inquisition  to  redoubled  activity  the  heretics  nre  habitual!; 
alluded  to  H8  the  foxen  wliich  mviige  tho  vinuyanl  of  the  Lord.  If  any  origiaal 
ity  could  be  looked  for  in  Waldensiau  exposition,  we  might  expect  it  in  thil 
passage,  and  yet  AngelomuB,  Bruno,  and  Bernard  are  duly  quoted  by  ibe  Wa| 
deniiian  tcttcber  to  show  that  tlie  foxoa  arc  heretica  and  the  viuea  are  tk 
Church. 
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the  decision  went  agaiflat  thenij^and  of  .course  they  were  as 
,beI'*rejtXL^iibjnit.  bat  the  coUogujJiaa.ajv interest 
'  't  prwross  at  tlwit  jwruHl  thtjy  hiul  miule  tS'"(liB8i- 
-Mo.  The  six  points  on  which  the  argument  was 
re,^lst7ThHt  they  refuse*.!  obedience  to  the  authority  of  \m 
Spe  nml  pi-eiato;  2(L  That  aU,oven  laymen,  ctin  preacli ;  lid.  That,^^.^ 
aocortiing  to  the  ap<jsiles,  God  is  to  be  oboye<l  rather  than  man ;. 
4th.  That  women  mny  preach  ;  dth.  Tliat  masses,  prayers,  and  alms 
for  the  dead  are  of  no  avaih  with  the  aildition  that  some  of  them 
deoietl  the  existence  of  purgatory ;  and  tith.  That  prayer  in  beti 
or  in  a  chamber,  or  in  a  stable,  is  as  efficacious  as  in  a  church.^ 

AJl  thJR   W<^  ra^^jlinn   agftlp^^   ffpj>r^tfttfiliKm   rathpr  ^hftji  ai;;t[]iil 

kr^r ;  but  we  learn,  about  the  same  period,  from  the  "  Universal 
iKxjtor,"  Alain  de  I'lsle,  who,  at  the  rtiquest  of  Lucius  III.,  wrot.e 
»tnK;t  for  their  refutation,  that  they  were  prepared  to  carry  these 
principles  to  their  legitimate  but  dangerous  conchisions,  and  that 
thoy  added  various  other  doctnnes  at  variance  with  the  teachings 
<rf  the  Church. 

Good  prelates,  they  held,  who  led  apostolic  lives,  were  to  be 

obeyed,  and  to  them  alone  was  grantal  the  power  to  bind  and 

Ioo8d— which  was  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the  whole  organixa^ 

tion  of  the  Church.     Mgrit,  aii(L  not  ordination,  conferred^ _th6 

poffer^to  consecjatQ^  ajniUjlfi8a>  to -bind  and  to  loose ;  jveryon^, 

ttflEa^re;,  whQ_iBd  aiL-apostoIic  life  had  this  power,  and  as  they 

awimed^tbat  they  all  led  such  a  life,  it  foUowe<l  that  they,  al- 

thnr~!   ^:;-:nenj could  execute  all  the  functions  of  the  priesthood. 

It  1  .  ;ollowed  that  the  nuniatmtions  of  sinfiU  priests  were 

invalid,  though  at  tirst  the  French  Waldenses  were  not  willing  to 

ladmit  this,  while  the  Italians  lx>ldl3'  attirmcd  it.     A  further  error 

[(Qlg^jjiatcoufciSsioiLtQ  a  Jay  man  was  as  elfeujious  as  to  a  priest, 

rwbioh_wa«  a  serious  attack  upon  tho.s&crament  of  penitence; 

though,  as  yet,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Latenin  hatl  not  made  priestly 

confession  indispensable,  and  Alain  is  willing  to  admit  that  in  the 

Lbecnoe  of  a  priest,  confession  to  a  layman  is  sufficient.    The  sye- 


on.  Cauon.  Laudunenft.  ann.  1177. 1 178  f  Bouquet  XXIL  683).— Step hani  de 
tie  U  c— Richard.  Cluniac  I.  c— Duvid  Augtisu-us.  I.  c. — MoaeUe  I.  c— 
}DB}t.  Mapes  de  Nu^  Curialium  Dlst.  i.  cap.  xxxi. — Lucii  PP.  III.  EpisL  171. — 
i.  UiBperg.  ann.  1210— Beioardi  FoatiB  Calidi  adr.  Waldeiuet  Ldber. 
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tern  of  indnlgenoee  was  another  of,  ihe  saoerdotal  deyioeB  whiohj 
they  rejected;  and  they'iHded  three  specific  roles  of  morality i 
whicF  became  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  sect.  Every  lie  is 
jfcjBprtalsinjerery  oath^e^en-in^  court,.Qt4u?tioejjs^^S5SU 
anJliomicide  is  under  no  circui^taiifi^  to^  pecmitted^  wbetber 
in  war  oj  jn^xecution  of  judicial  sentgiices.  This  nece^arily  in- 
volved non-resistfEce^  rendering  the  Waldenses  dangerous  only 
from  such  moral  influence  as  they  coidd  acquire.  Even  as  late 
as  1217,  a  well-informed  contemporary  assures  us  that  the  four 
chief  errors  of  the  Waldenses  were,  their  wearing  sandals  after 
the  fashion  of  the  apostles,  their  prohibition  of  oaths  and  of  homi- 
cide, and  their  assertion  that  any  member  of  the  sect,  if  he  wore 
|andals,  could  in  case  of  necessity  consecrate  the  Eucharist.* 

AJl^is  was  a  simgle-h^irted  endeavor-toobe^the^a^amands 
of  Christ  andTmaKSflie  gospel  an  actual  standard  for  the  conduct 
I  of  daily  life ;  but  these  principles,  if  universally  adopted,  wonld 
^  have  reduced  the^hurch  to  a  condition  of  apostolic  pov^^aiid 
wo^d  havft-swept  aiway  much  of  flie^djsti  notion  between  prieet 
and  layman.  Besides,  the  sectaries  wertfTnspireTwitff  the  true 
missionary  spirit ;  their  proselyting  zeal  knew  no  bounds ;  they 
wandered  from  land  to  land  promulgating  their  doctrines,  and 
finding  every  where  a_co_rdial  response,  especially  amongithe  lower 
classeSjWhowere  jeady  enough  to  embrace  a  dogma  that  prom- 
ised  to  release  them  from  the  vices  and  oppression  of  the  clergy. 
"We  are  told  that  one  of  their  chief  apostles  carried  with  him  va- 
rious disguises,  appearing  now  as  a  cobbler,  then  as  a  barber,  and 
again  as  a  peasant,  and  though  this  may  have  been,  as  alleged, 
for  the  purpose  of  eluding  capture,  it  shows  the  social  stratum 

*  Alani  de  Insulis  contra  Hicruticos  Lib.  n.— Disputat.  inter  Catbol.  et  Pate- 
rin,  (Martene  Thesaur.  V.  1754). — Rescript.  Pauperum  Lombard.  21,  23  (W.  Pre- 
ger,  Beitrfige,  pp.  60, 61).— Eyinerici  Direct.  Inquis.  p.  ii.  q.  14.  (pp.  278,  279).— 
Petri  Sarnaii  Hist.  Albigcns.  cap.  2.— In  1321,  a  man  and  wife  brought  before  the 
Inqniaiticn  of  Toulouse  both  refused  to  swear,  and  they  alleged  as  a  reason,  in 
addition  to  the  sinful  nature  of  the  oath,  the  man  that  it  would  subject  him  to 
falling  sickness,  the  woman  that  she  would  have  an  abortion  (Lib.  Sententt.  Inq. 
Tolosan.  Ed.  Limborch,  p.  289). 

In  the  persecution  of  the  Waldcnses  of  Piedmont  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  one  of  the  crucial  questions  of  the  inquisitors  was  as  to  belief 
in  the  validity  of  the  sacramenb^  of  sinful  priests. — Proccasua  contra  Yaldetuwa 
(Archivio  Btorico  Italiano,  1665,  No.  89,  p.  48). 
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to  which  their  missions  were  addressed.    Tjae  Poor  Men  of  Ly- 
ons mnltiplied  with  incre^ble_  rapidity  throoghoi^'  .KUropeJ-thft. 
X!li&ch^e^iae_flerifliialy--alarm5i^a     .not_without reason,  for  an 
ancient  docoment  of  the  secCaries  shows  a  tradition  among  them 
that  nnder  Waldo,  or  immediately  afterwards,  their  councils  ha^ 
an  av^ge  attfindange  of  about  seven  hundred  meinbeis  present. 
Kot  long  after  the  Colloquy  of  liarbonne,  in  1194,  the  note  of 
peiagcntion  waa  sniiBdcd  ht^Alonso  jl.  of  Aragon,  in  an  edict 
whifj)  ij^jg^^itjjy  qjf  nntfl  a^  t.hp  fiyst  secular  legislation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon,  in  the  modem  world  against 
hOTesy.  \The  Waldenses  and  all  other  heretics  anathematized  by-;4 
the  Church  are  ordered,  as  public  enemies,  to  quit  his  dominions  ^  j^^ 
by  the  day  after  All-Saints\    Any  one  who  receives  them  on  his  y. , 
lands,  listens  to  their  preaching,  or  gives  them  food  shall  incur     -" 
the  penalties  of  treason,  with  confiscation  of  all  his  goods  and  pos- '  ' ' 
nssions.    The  decree  is  to  be  published  by  all  pastors  on  Sundays, 
ind  all  public  officials  are  ordered  to  enforce  it.    Any  heretic  re- 
maining after  three  days*  notice  of  the  law  can  be  despoiled  by 
any  one,  and  any  injury  inflicted  on  him,  short  of  death  or  muti- 
lation, so  far  from  being  an  offence,  shall  be  regarded  as  meriting 
the  royal  favor.  \  The  ferocious  atrocity  of  these  provisions,  which 
rendered  the  heretic  an  outlaw^  ^hiph  CQndemn^  him  in  advance, 
and  which  e^^^d  him  without  a  trial  to  the  cupidi^  gr  DxaHpe  of 
every  man,  was  exceeded  three  years  later  by  Alonso's  son,  Pedro 
1l   in  a  national  council  of  Girona,  in  1197,  he  renewed  his  fa- 
ther's legislation,  "^^i^ipg^ba  pfYi^lty  r^f  t^o,  Ht^fVq  for^thfi  heretic. 
If  a^j^  noble  failed  to^  eject  th*^*"  ATipmipji  of  the  Church,  the 
officials  and  people  of  the  dipc^e  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  his 
CMUe  and  Beize^themjwithout  responsibility  for  any  damages  com- 
Diittedfand  ajiy  one  failing  to  join  in  the  foray  waa  subjected  to 
the  heavy  fine  of  twenty  pieces  of  gold  to  the  royal  fisc.    More- 
over, all  officials  were  commanded,  within  eight  days  after  sum- 
mons, to  present  themselves  before  their  bishop,  or  his  represen- 
^ive,  and  take  an  oath  to  enforce  the  law.* 

The  character  of  this  legislation  reveals  the  spirit  in  which 


*  Biristft  CristiBDa,  Marzo,  1887,  p.  92.— Pegnae  Cumment.  89  in  Eymerici  Di* 
'^ctor.  p.  281.— Bteph.  de  Borbone  1.  c. — Concil.  Qerundens.  ann.  1197  (Aguirre, 
^>1M,  108>— Marc*  HiBpiiaicii,jx  Idbi. 
i— <? 
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Church  and  State  were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  intellectual 
spiritual  movement  of  the  time,  lllarmlcss  a£  the  W^^onses  mig& 
seem  to  be,  they  were  recpgnizetl_aa  most  dangorous  eneniit^ 
be  mercilessly  |>er8S3tttt-'*tl*     I"  southern  France  they  were  devolc 
to  common  destruction  with  the  Albigenses,  though  the  distil 
tion  between  the  sects  was  clearly  recognized.    The  document 
ot  the  Inquisition  constantly  refer  to  "  heresy  and  Waldensianism,^ 
designating  Catharism  by  the  former  term  as  the  heresy  par 
ceUcnce,   The  Waldenses  themselves  regarded  the  Cathari  as  he 
tics  to  be  combated  intellectually,  though  the  persecution  whic 
they  shared  forced  them  to  associate  freely  together*  V 

In  a  sect  so  widely  scattered,  from  Aragon  to  Bohemia,  coi 
sisting  mostly  of  [Mjor  and  siniplo  folk,  hiding  their  lM?lief  in  tl: 
luw lands,  or  dwelling  in  separate  coninnmities  among  the  mot 
tain  fastnesses  of  the  Cottian  Alps  or  of  Calabria,  it  was  inevit 
ble  that  differences  of  organization  and  doctrine  should  arise,  and 
that  there  should  be  variations  in  the  rapidity  of  independent  dc 
velopment.    The  labors  of  Dieckhoflf,  Uerzog,  and  especially  of 
Montot  in  recent  limes,  have  shown  that  the  early  "Waldenses  wcv^f 
not  Protestants  in  our  modem  sense,  and  that,  in  spite  of  persc^ 
cution,  many  of  them  long  continued. to  regard  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Home,  witiiapersistcncejiroving  how  rea|B 
were  the  aT)uses  wHcb  had  forced  t^em*to  schism,  and  (fnally  to 
hor^y.     Yet,  in  others,  the  spirit  of  revolt  ripened  much  more 
rapidly,  and  it  is  impossible,  within  our  limited  space,  to  presen(J 
a  definite  scheme  of  a  doctrine  which  differed  in  so  many  pomta 
accoixling  to  time  and  circiunstance. 

In  the  crucial  test  of  belief  in  transubstantiation,  for  instanc 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  an  experienced  inquisitor, 
drawing  up  instructions  for  the  examination  of  Widdenses, 
aumes  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  the  body  and  blood  in  thfl 
Eucharist  as  one  of  the  points  whereby  to  detect  them^  and  in  1833 
wo  hoar  of  such  a  denial  among  the  Waldenses  of  Savoy.  Yet 
about  this  latter  date  Bernard  Gui  assures  us  that  they  believed 
in  it)  and  M.  Montet  has  shown  from  their  successive  writings 
how  their  views  on.  the  subject  changed.    The  inquisitor  whoM 

*  See  the  Seutences  of  Pierre  Cella  in  Doat,  XXII.— Montet,  Uist.  Litt  dea 
Vaudoia,  pp.  116  sq. 
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irneci  the  Waldenses  of  Cologne  in  1892  tells  us  that  they  dcnioii 
itransubstjintiation,  but  they  addoU,  that  if  it  occurred  it  could 
be  ^v^ought  in  the  hands  of  a  sinful  priest.    So  it  was  witli 
r^ard  to  purgatory — which  for  a  long  while  was  regarded  aa  an 
open  (jaestion,  to  lie  definitely  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century— together  with  the  suffrages  of  the  sainta, 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  and  tlie  other  devices  of  which  it  was 
the  excuse.    The  antisacerdotalism  in  wjiich  the  sec^t  took  its  rise, 
naturally,  in  iU  development,  tended  to  do  away  with  all  that  in- 
terposed mediators  between  God  and  man,  although  this  progress 
was  by  no  means  uniform.    The  Waldenses  burned  in  ^trn^sburg, 
in  1218)  rejected  all  distinction  between  the  laity  and  the  priest- 
hftg(i     In  r.f^i?^T^jy^  oVwyiif  t.hgjg?r*°  time,  the  community  elected 
ininigtere  either  temporajXQgiprlife.    Both  the  French  amd  Lom- 
bard Waldenses  of  this  period  held  that  the  Eucharist  could  only 
be  made  by  an  ordained  priest,  though  they  differed  as  to  the  ne- 
coarity  of  his  not  being  in  mortal  sin.     Bernard  Qui  speaks  of 
three  orders  among  them — deacons,  priests,  and  bishops ;  M.  Mon- 
tct  has  found  in  a  MS.  of  14:04  a  form  of  Waldensian  ordination ; 
u»J  when   the  Unitas   Fratrum  of   Bohemia  was  organized   in 
1467,  it  had  recourse,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  the  Waldensian 
Bishop  Stephen  to  consecrate  its  first  bishops.    Yet  the  antisaoer- 
dwtid  tendencies  were  so  strong  that  the  difference  between  the 
laity  and  priesthood  was  greatly  diminiahe«l,  and  the  power  of 
the  keys  was  wholly  rejected.     About  1400,  the  ^obla  Leyczon 
declares  that  all  the  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots  slnco  the 
days  of  Silvester  could  not  panion  a  single  mortal  sin,  for  God 
has  the  power  of  pardon.    As  the  soul  thua  dealt  directly 
with  God,  the  whole  machinery  of  indulgences  and  so-called  pious 
works  was  thrown  aside.    It  is  true  that  faith  without  works 
was  idle — **  Ui-fc  es  ocumi  Htima  las  obras^^ — but  good  works  were 
antance,  charity,  justice,  not  pilgrimages  and  formal  ex- 
the  founding  of  churches  and  the  honoring  of  saints,* 
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•  Tract,  de  Paup.  de  Lugd.  (Martene  Tbcgaur.  V.  1782).— Wadding.  Antial. 

linor.  Ann.  1333,  No.  0.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v  (Doat,XXX.).— Muntet 

jst.  Litt.  pp.  38,  44,  46,  89.  142.— Haupt,  Zeitschrifl  (ur  Kirrbengescbicbtf, 

p.  551.— Pet.  CtPlest.  (Preger,  Beitriige.  pp,  «8,  09).— Kaltner,  Konrad  von 

'  Marborg,  pp.  69-71.— Rescript.  Paup.  Lombard.  §44,  5,  17,  10,  23,  23.— Nobis 

U7CX011, 409-413;  cf.  Montet  pp.  49,50,103, 104, 148.— Paauviens.  Anon.  cap. 5 
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The  "WalderiBian  Bystem  thus  creatM  a  simple  church  organT- 
aation  with  a  tendency  ever  to  grow  simpler.    As  a  general  prop- 
osition it  may  he  stated  that  tlie  distinction  between  the  cler^ 
and  laity  wan  ntduced  to  a  minimum,  csjxicially  when  tnmsul>- 
stantiation   was  rejected.     The  layman  could^^r^  conft^sions, 
baptize,  and  preach.     In  some  places  it  was  the  custom  for  each 
head  of  a  family  on  lloly  Thursday  to  administer  communion  in 
a  simple  faahion,  consecrating  the  elements  and  distributing  them 
himself.   Yet  of  necessity  there  was  a  recognized  priesthood,  known 
as  the  Perfected,  or  Majorales,  who  taught  the  faithful  and  oon-  U 
verted  the  unbehever,  who  renounced  all  property  and  separated      i 
themselves  frtim  their  wives,  or  who  had  observed  strict  chastity 
from  youth,  who  wandered  around  hearing  confessions  and  mak- 
ing converts,  and  were  8up[X)rted  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  those  who  labored  for  their  bread.   The  Pomeranian  Waldenses  ^ 
believed  that  every  seven  years  two  of  these  were  transported  to  fl 
the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  they  might  understand  the  wisdom  of    ' 
Gt)d.  One  marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  laity  was  that, 
when  on  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  the  prohibition  of  swearing  was 
relaxed  in  favor  of  the  latter,  who  might  take  an  oath  under  com-  fl 
pulsion,  while  the  Perfects  would  die  rather  than  violate  the  precept. 
The  inquisitors,  while  complaining  of  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  heretics  evaded  their  examination,  admitted  that  all  were  much  ■ 
more  solicitous  to  siive  their  friends  and  kindred  than  themselves.* 

With  this  tendency  towards  a  restoration  of  evangelical  simplici- 
ty, it  followed  that  the  special  religious  teaching  of  the  Waldenses 
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(Hag.  Bib.  Pat.  XXII.  800).~Disput.  inter  Catb.  et  Paierin.  (3Iartcne  Tliceaor.  Y. 
1754).— David  Augustens.  (ibid.  p.  1778). — Lucw  Tudens.  de  altera  Vita  Lib.  i.  cap 
4-7.— Tract  de  modo  procedcndi  contra  Hteret.  (Doat  XXX.). — Index  Error.  Wal- 
deos.  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  340).  — P.  dePiliclidorf contra  Waldens.  cap.  84.— Lib. 
Seulentt,  Inq.  Toloaan.  pp.  300,  301.— Nobla  L*;yczt>n,  I7-S4,  387-105,  416-138. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  contagion  of  HuperHtition.     The  Pomera-^ 
nian  Waldenses,  in  1394,  arc  described  as  believing  that  if  a  man  died  within  ^| 
a  year  after  confession  and  af>ao1ution,  be  went  directly  to  heaven.    Ereu  speak* 
lug  with  a  minister  preserved  one  from  damnation  for  a  year.     There  is  even  a 
caae  of  a  legacy  of  eight  marksi  for  prayerH  for  the  !u>ul  of  the  deceased. — Wat-  ^| 
tenbacb,  Sitzungsbehchte  der  Prcuss.  Akad.  188U,  pp.  G1,  52.  V 

*  Possaviens.  Anon.  cap.  5. — Bernard.  Qaidon.  Practica  P.  v.— David  Augus* 
tens.  (Martcuc  Thesaiir.  V.  1786).— Steph.  de  Borbone,  1.  c— Watte nl»ach,  nbl 
#qp. — X/&  Beatentt  Inq.  Toloaan.  p.  353. 
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a  great  extent  ethioal.  The  reply  of  an  unfortunate  before 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  when  questioned  as  to  what  his  infitruo- 
tors  hud  taught  him,  was  *•  that  hejhould  ne[ther  spf*ak  nor  do  evil, 
that  hoshould  do  nothing  to  others  that  lie  would  not  have  done  to 
himself ^  anJ  thlttlie  should  not  lie  or  swear" — a  simple  formula 
enough,  but  one  which  practically  leaves  little  to  be  desired ;  and  a 
simihir  statement  was  made  to  the  Celostlnian  Peter  in  his  inquisi- 
tion of  the  Pomeranian  Waldcnses  in  1394.  A  pcrsoculwl Church  is 
almost  inevitably  u  pure  Church,  and  the  men  who  through  those 
dreary  centuries  lay  in  hiding,  with  the  stake  ever  before  their  eyes, 
to  spread  what  they  bellevetl  to  be  the  unadulterated  truths  of  the 
goepel  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  were  not  likely  to 
ooDtaminate  their  high  and  holy  mission  with  vulgar  vices.  In  fact, 
theunanimous  testimony  of  their  persecutors  is  that  their  external 
virtagg.aLfir»-w<irtby  of  aU^raisG,  and  the  contrast  betiveeriTlhe  puri- 
ty of  their  lives  and  the  depravity  which  j>ervaded  the  clergy  of  the 
dominant  Church  is  more  than  once  iloplored  b^'  their  antagonista 
as  a  most  effective  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  heresy.  An  in- 
quisitor who  knew  them  well  descril>es  them  x*  Heretics  arc  recog- 
nisable by  their  customs  and  speech,  for  they  are  modest  and  well 
regulated.  They  take  no  pride  in  their  garments,  which  are  neither 
costly  nor  vile.  They  do  not  engage  in  trade,  to  avoid  lies  and  oaths 
and  frauds,  but  live  by  their  labor  as  mechanics — their  teachers  are  ■ 
cobblers.  They  do  not  accumulate  wciilth,  but  are  content  with 
necessaries.  They  are  chaste  and  temjierate  m  meat  and  drink. 
They  do  not  frequent  taverns  or  dances  or  other  vanities.  They  re- 
strain themselves  from  anger.  They  are  always  at  work;  they  |fl 
teach  and  learn  and  consequently  pray  but  little.  They  are  to  be  " 
known  by  their  modesty  and  precision  of  HjKscch,  avoiding  scurrility 
and  detraction  and  light  words  and  lies  and  oaths.  They  do  not '  A 
even  say  vere  or  evrf**,  regarding  them  aa  oatho."  I  Such  is  the  general 
testimony,  and  the  tales  which  were  told  as  to  the  sexual  abomi- 
nations customary  among  them  may  safely  be  set  down  as  devices 
to  excite  ]M>pular  detestation,  grounth'd  |K)ssibly  on  extravagjinoes 
of  Bficeticism,  such  iis  were  common  among  the  early  Christians, 
for  the  Waldenses  held  that  connubial  intercourse  was  only  lawful 
for  the  procurement  of  otTs|>ring.  An  inquisitor  admits  his  disbe- 
lief as  to  these  stories,  for  which  ho  had  never  found  a.  bvi^is -wor- 
thy of  credence,  nor  does  anythhig  of  the  kind  make  *\\&  tt,^Tjeai- 
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anoe  in  the  examinations  of  the  sectaries  under  the  skilful  hand- 
ling of  their  poi-secutnrs,  until  in  the  fourteenth  and  lifteenth  cen 
turiee  the  inquisitors  of  Piedmont  and  Provence  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  extract  such  confessions  from  their  victims.* 

There  was  also  objected  to  them  the  hypocrisy  which  led  them 
to  conceal  their  belief  under  assiduous  attendance  at  mass  and 
confession,  and  punctual  observance  of  orthodox  externalities;  but 
this,  like  the  ingenious  evasions  under  examination,  which  so  irri- 
tiilcd  their  inquisitorial  critics,  may  readily  be  pardone<l  to  those  ^ 
with  whom  it  was  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  and  who,  atfl 
least  during  the  earlier  period,  ha^l  often  no  other  me^ns  of  en-™ 
joying  the  sacraments  which  they  deemed  essential  to  salvation. 
They  were  also  ridiculed  for  their  humble  condition  in  life,  being* 
almost  wholly  i>easants,  mechanics, and  the  like — poorandjtlcspisod 
folk_ijf  li'hom  the  Church  took  little  count,  exoepi_Lo^  t*x_  wheg^ 
orthodox^and  burn  when  heretic.    Bui  theircrowning  offence  waaW 
their  love  and  reverence  for  Scripture,  and  their  burning  zeal  in 
making  converts.     The  Inquisitor  of  Passau  informs  us  that  they™ 
had  translations  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  whicl^l 
the  Church  vainly  sought  to  suppress,  and  which  they  studied  with 
incredible  assiduity.     He  knew  a  peasant  who  coiild  recite  the 
Book  of  Job  word  for  word  ;  many  of  them  had  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  by  heart,  and,  simple  as  they,were,  w^re  dangepfl 
oua  disputants.    As  for  the  missionary  spirit,  he  tells  of  one  who, 
on  a  winter  night,  swam  the  river  Ij^s  in  order  to  gain  a  chance  of 
converting  a  Catholic  ,•  and  all,  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
were  ceaseless  in  learning  and  teaching.     After  a  hard  day's  labor 
they  would  devote  the  night  to  instruction ;  they  sought  the  lazar- 


•  Waltenbach,  Sitxiingsbcrichtc  dor  PreuM.  Akad.  1886,p.51.^Lib.  Sentt.  Inq, 
ToloBan.  p.  807.— Anon.  Passavtens.  cap.  7,  8.— Ilef\itat.  Error.  Waldens.  CMag. 
Bib.  Pat  XIII.  336).— David  Angustens.  (Martene  Tlieaaur.  V.  1771-1773).— Ar- 
cbivio  Btorico  It&liano,  1865,  No.  38,  pp.  39,  40. — Rorcngo,  Mcmoric  Istoriche, 
Torino,  1649,  p.  12. — Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the 
exteasivG  inquisitions  of  the  Olc&tiuian  Peter,  from  Styria  to  Pomcrania,  there 
ia  no  allusion  to  immornl  practices.  (Preger,  BcitrSgc,  pp.  tl8-72;  Wattenbach, 
ubi  8up.). 

For  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  WnUInnBes,  recognizirij;  vowa  of  cbaatity, 
and  the  seduction  of  nuns  aa  incest,  see  Montet,  pp.  97,  98.  108-110.    For  th*-, 
merit  of  fasting,  aeo  p.  99. 
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hoTisPS  to  mrry  salvation  to  the  lG|>er ;  a  disciple  of  t^n  days*  stand- 
ing would  seek  oat  another  whom  ho  oouid  instruct,  and  when  the 
dull  and  antrained  brain  wouki  fain  abandon  the  task  in  despair 
tbe)  would  speak  words  of  en  courage™  cut :  "  Lt^am  a  single  word 
a  (lay,  in  a  year  you  will  know  three  hundreil,  and  thus  you  will 
gain  in  the  end."  Surely  if  ever  there  was  a  Go<i-fearing  people 
it  was  these  unfortunates  under  the  ban  of  Church  and  State,  who&e 
secret  pafitiwords  were,  "  6'*  dit  sahtci  PvL^  Nn  m^uiir^^  *'  (k  dit 
»a*u^  Jiwt/vea^  iVV  Ju/er^'*  **  Ce  dii  samH  P'wrrc^  Ne  rendre  mal 
pour  maly  maia  Itiens  cwUralre^y  The  "  Nobla  Leyczon  *'  scarce 
says  more  than  the  inquisitoi-s,  when^l)Uterly-decUivaJ,hat  the 
aign  ofaA'^audQis,  deemed^^urth;^  i^J  deatlL.waa  that  he  followed 
CTlinat  andsoPjg^t  to  obeyjhe  oomnmndments  of  God. 

^  Que  n  n'i  a  alcun  boo  que  nme  e  toroii  Tesba  Xrist^ 
Que  non  volha  maodiro  ni  jurar  nt  mentir, 
Ki  ftvoatrmr  ni  iwcir  ni  pcnre  de  TAltruy, 
Ni  Tenjtr  m  de  li  seo  eneoiis, 
nb  dion  qu^M  Vuidos  e  degoe  de  punir, 
£  U  trobna  caysoD  en  meczoqjft  e  oiigan.'* 

In  faqt,  amid  the  license  of  the  Middle  Ages  ascetic  virtue  was 
apt  to  be_regardfid  as  a  sign  of  heresy.  About  1220  a  clerk  of 
Spire,  whose  austerity  subsequently  le<l  hirn  to  join  the  Francis- 
cans, was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  C'oni-ml,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  from  being  burned  as  a  heretic,  because  his 
preaohlng  led  certain  women  to  lay  aside  their  vanities  of  apjmrel 
and  behave  with  humility.* 

Jhe-aiocenty  with  which  the  Waldenses  adhered  to  their  beliefs 
is  shown  by  the  thousands  who  cheerfully  endured  tlie  horrors  of 
the  prison,  fhe"  torture-chamber,  and  the  stalie,  rather  tlian  return 
to  a  £aith  wliich  they  believed  to  be  corrupt.  1  have  met  with 
a  case  in  1320^  in  which  a  poor  ohl  woman  at  Pamiers  submitted 
to  the  drcatlful  sentence  for  iieresy  simply  l)ecause  she  would  not 
take  an  oath.     She  answered  all  interrogations  on  points  of  faith 
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•  IJb.  BcDtentt.  loqaiB.  Toloswi.  p.  3d7. — Ajiod.  PuBariena.  cap,  1,  3.  7,  8. 
— RiihtaL  Error.  Waldena.  (Mag.  Bib.  Pal.  XllL  386). — Dftvid  Augusteiw.  (Mnr- 
teoc  Theaaor.  V.  1771, 1773,  1783.  17W).— P.  de  Pilichdorf  contra  Error.  Wal- 
dena.  cap.  I.— Innocent.  PP.  III.  Kugcflt.  n.  141.— La  Kohla  Leyczon,  368-378.— 
FraL  Jordani  Cliron.  (An&lccta  Franciscana,  T.  I.  p.  4.  Quaraccbi,  188fiX 
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in  orthodox  fashion,  but  though  offered  her  life  if  she  would  8wc 
on  the  Gospels,  she  refused  to  burden  her  soul  with  the  sin,  and  fc 
this  she  was  condemned  as  a  heretic* 

That  all  antisacerdotolists  should  agree,  even  under  persecu- 
tion, in  a  common  creed,  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  the  decrees 
a^insi  heretics  and  in  the  writings  of  controversialists  we  meet 
the  names  of  other  sects,  but  they  ai-e  of  too  little  importance  in 
numVwra  and  duration  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
Passagii  ("  all-holy  "  or  "  vagabond  ")  or  Circumcisi  were  Judaiz- 
ing  Christians,  who  sought  to  escape  the  domination  of  Rome  by 
a  recourse  to  the  old  law  and  denying  the  equality  of  Christ  with 
God.  The  Joseppini  were  still  more  obscure,  and  their  errors  ap- 
pear mostly  to  lie  in  the  region  of  artificial  and  unclean  sexual 
asceticism.  The  Siscidentes  were  virtually  the  same  as  the  Wal-j 
deuses,  tlie  only  difference  being  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Ordibarii  and  Ortlibenses,  followers  of  Ortlieb 
Strassburg,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1210,  were  likewise  ex-' 
temully  akin  to  the  Waldenses,  but  indulgeil  in  doctrinal  errors  j 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  recur  hereafter.  The  Kuncarii  appearfl 
to  have  been  a  connecting  link  lietweon  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons 
and  the  Albigenses  or  Manichieans;  an  intermediate  sect  whose 
existence  might  be  presupposed  as  an  almost  necessary  result  of 
the  common  interests  and  common  suiferings  of  the  two  leading 
branches  of  heresy.f 


•  MS8.  Bib.  Nttt  Coll.  Moreau,  1274,  fol.  7». 

t  Bonacural  Vit  Hfflreticorura  (D'Achery  I.  211,  212).— Lucii  PP.  IIL  Epiat 
171. — MumUiri  Antiquitnt.  Dusert.  lx.— Conatit.  Qeneral.Frid.il.  ann.  1230,(5. 
— Lucffi  Tutk-ns.  de  altera  Vita  Lib.  ui.  cap.  8. — Anon.  Passaviena.  contra  Waldeos. 
Cap.  G. — P.  dc  Pilichdorf  contra  Waldenii.  cap.  12. — Hoffman,  GcscUicbte  derj 
iDquUitioD,  II.  871.— Schmidt,  Hist  dee  Cathares.  U.  2dl 
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The  movements  describe*!  above  were  the  natural  outcome 
antiaacerdotaliam  seeking  to  renew  the  simplicity  of  the  A]>ostolic 
Church.  It  is  a  singular  feature  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
time  that  the  most  formidable  development  of  hostility  to  Rome 
was  based  on  a  faith  that  can  scarce  l>e  classed  as  Christian,  and 
that  this  hybrid  doctrine  spri'ad  so  rapidly  and  resisted  so  stub- 
bornly the  sternest  efforts  at  suppression  that  at  one  time  it  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  threatened  the  permanent  existence  of 
CTmflanltv  itself.  The  explanation  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  fascination  which  the  dualistic  theory — the  antagonism  of  ■ 
co-eqaal  good  and  evil  principles — offers  to  those  who  regard  the 
existence  of  evil  as  incompatible  with  the  supremacy  of  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  God.  When  to  Dualism  is  added  the  doctrine  of  ■ 
transmigration  as  a  means  of  reward  and  retribution,  the  suffer- 
ings of  man  seem  to  be  fully  accounted  for ;  and  in  a  period  when 
thoBe  sufferings  were  so  universal  and  so  hopeless  as  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  it  is  possible  to  understand  that  many  might 
be  predisposed  to  adopt  so  ready  an  explanation.  Yet  this  will 
not  account  for  the  fact  that  thn  jy^aninhg^ism  of  the  Cathari, 
Patarins,  or  Albigenses,  was  not^  mere  speculative  dogma  of  the 
achooU,  but  a  faith  whicfi  aroused  fanaticism  so  enthusiastic  that : 
its  devotees  ~shmnk  from  no  sacrifices  in  its  propagation  and] 
mniint^fT^Jhfi  bTflang  pyre  witli  Steadfast  joy.  A  2)|X)found  con-l 
viction  of  the  empllness'of  sacerdbtal  Christianity,  of  its  ^lure] 
and  approaching  extinction,  and  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  theij 
OWtT  EwtR  may_partiaJ]y  explain  the  unselfish  fervor  whfch  it  ex-  j 
cited  among  the  poor  alKMtlitemte. 

QXftlLthfiiieresies  with  which  the  early  Church  had  to  contend,"^ 
none  had  excited  such  niinghMl  fear  and  hmthing  as  Manichaeism. 
Manes  had  so  skilfully  compounded  Mazdean  Dnalism  with  Chri»-i 


tianity  and  with  Gnostic  and  Buddliist  elements,  that  his  doctrine 
found  favor  with  high  and  low,  with  the  siihlle  inU'llects  of  the 

f  schools  and  with  tho  toiling  masses.     Instinctively  recog^iiung  it 
as  Uk;  ijioii  dau^enius  of  rivals,  tho  Chia*ch.  as  soon  as  it  could  com- 
mand the  n'S()uiv*^s  of  lh(^  Stater,  pcT^culed  i^  iHjIuntlessly .   Among  j 
the  nmnorous^cdicts  of  Ixjth  Ta^jjin  and^  ChristiaJnem^erDrSj  re-  H 
pi^^jgf reedom  of  thought,  those  directetl  against  the Manichffians  H 
were  the  sharpest  and  moef  cruel.     Pei'sccution  attained  its  end,  H 
after  prolonged   struggle,  in  suppressing  all  outward  nianifesta-  H 
tions  of  Matuchaeisra  within  the  confines  of  the  imperial  power, 
though  it  long  afterwards  maintained  a  secret  existence,  even  in 
the  West.     In  the  East  it  withdrew  ostensibly  to  the  boundaries 
■    of  the  empire,  still  keeping  up  hidden  relations  with  its  sectaries 
scattered  tliroiighout  tho  provinces,  and  even  in  Constantinople 
itself.     It  abandoned  its  reverence  for  Mane«  as  the  pai-aclote  and 
f   transferred  its  allegiance  to  two  others  of  its  leaders,  Paul  and 
John  of  Samosata,  from  the  tirst  of  whom  it  acquired  the  name  fl 
of  Paulicianism,     Under  the  Emperor  Constana,  in  G53,  a  certain  ■ 
Constantino  perfected  its  doctrine,  and  it  maintained  itselfjinder  | 
repeated^  ^ud  cruel  pereecutionsj  which  11  emlured  with  the  un- 
fli^HIng  willingness  of  mart>Tdom  and^pcrsistcnt  missionarx,z5al 
that  we  sliairsee  characterize  1!s^urbjx;an  descendants.   Sometimes 
driven  across  the  border  to  the  Saracens  and  then  driven  back,  the 
Paulicians  at  times  maintained  an  independent  existence  among 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  carriwl  on  a  predatory  warfare  ^ 
with  the  empire.     Leo  the  Isaurian,  Michael  Curopalatee,  Leo  the  fl 
Ai7nenian,andthe  Regent  Empress  Theodora  in  vain  sought  their 
extermination  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  until  at  length,  in  ^ 
the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  John  Zimiskes  tried  the  ex-  | 
periment  of  toleration,  and  transplantetl  a  largo  number  of  them 
to  Thrace,  where  they  nmltiplied  greatly,  showing  equal  vigor  in 
industry  und  in  war.   In  1115  we  hear  of  Alexis  Oomnenus  spend- 
ing a  summer  at  Philippopolis  and  amusing  himself  in  disputation 
with  them,  resulting  in  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  heretics.* 
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•  Mosaic,  et  Roman.  Lepg.  Collat  dU  xv.  5  8  (Hugo,  1465).— Const,  tl,  IS, 
Cod.  I.  T.— P.  Siculi  Hist  de  Miuiicbtds.— Zonftnc  AjiniiL  torn,  UL  pp.  1 20,  dil,  248 
(Ed.  1567).— Fiudlay'a  Hist,  of  Oreocc.  'id  Ed.  TIL  «6. 

The  Bogomili  (Friends  of  God),  anotbcj-  Manichsan  sect,  wliose  name  Ixftrajs 
their  Slav  or  Bulf^arian  origin,  have  )>ccn  cited  as  a  link  connecting  the  PauU- 
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I  It  wa«  almost  inmied  lately  after  their  transfer  to  Euroiw  by  Zi- 
miskes  that  we  meet  with  traces  of  them  in  the  AVest,  showing 
that  the  activity  of  their  propagandism  was  unabated. 
In  ail  essentials  the  doctrine  of  the  Pauhcians  was  identical  with. 
that  of  the  Albigenses.  The  simple  Duahsm  of  Mazdeisin,  whicii 
regards  the  nnivefrae  as  the  mingled  creations  of  Hormazd  and 
Abrnnan,  each  seeking  to  neutiuUze  the  labors  of  the  other,  and 
canying  on  interminable  warfare  in  every  detail  of  life  and  nat- 
iire,  explains  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  manner  to  enlist  man  to 
contribute  his  assistance  to  ironna7,<l  in  the  cternid  conflict,  by 
good  thoughts,  good  woiils,  and  good  deeds.  Enticed  by  Onostio 
■  speculation^  Manes  modified  this  hy  identifying  spirit  with  the 
good  and  matter  with  the  evil  principle — perhaps  a  more  refined 
and  philosophical  conception,  but  one  which  led  directly  to  pessi- 
mistic conscciucnces  and  to  excesses  of  asceticism,  since  the  sold 
of  man  could  only  fulfil  its  duty  by  trampling  on  the  Hesh.  ^hus 
^in  thfijauliciun  faith  we  find  two  coe<'iuul  principles,  ^^*xl  and 


1 

7a.     ■ 


■  in  thfijauliciun  faith  we  find  two  coe<'iuul  principles,  ^^od  and  .JH 
fiatmi  g(  ^Y^'^>"i  ^^'a  former  created  the  invisible,  spiritual,  and   /H 

I  eternal  univergej  the  latter  the  material  and  temporal,  which  £e  '  fl 
governs.  Satan  is  the  JehovaEof  Che  Old  Testament ;  the  prophets 
and  patriarchs  are  robbers,  and,  consequently,  all  Scripture  anterior 
to  the  Gospels  is  to  be  rejected.  The  New  Testament,  however,  is 
Holy  Writ,  but  Christ  was  not  a  man,  but  a  phantasm — the  Son  of 
God  who  appeared  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mar}'  and  came  from 
Heaven  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Satan.  Transmigration  pro- 
vides for  the  future  reward  or  punishment  of  deeds  done  in  life. 
The  sacraments  are  rejecte<l,  and  the  priests  and  eldera  of  the   )| 

ciuu  and  the  CnthtLii,  but  iucorrectly.  althoagli  they  may  have  bod  aoroc  influ- 
ence in  produciDg  the  moilcrated  DualUm  of  m  portion  of  the  Intler.     Tboir 
leader,  Demetrius,  wae  bumed  alive  by  Alexis  Comnenus  lii  1118  after  a  seriea 
^  of  iQvestigstiDQB  more  creditable  to  the  zeal  of  the  ctnperur  than  to  his  good  faith.      h 
H  Tbej  continued  to  oiijoy  a  limited  tokTatiou  until  the  thirtocoth  century,  when      H 

they  disappeared. — Sec  Ann^  Comnenie  Ak-siados  Lib.  xv. — Georgii  Cedreni 
!        Hiat,  Comp.  sub  ann.  20  Coustnnt.— Zonaric  Annal.  t.  lU.  p,  338, — Balsamon. 
B  Schol.  in  Nuuiocanou  til.  x.  cap.  8.— Srhnndt.  Hist,  des  Catharcs,  1. 18-15 ;  IT.  266.      fl 
^         About  the  middle  nf  the  eleventh  century  PkcIIuh  dnicribcs  another  Mani-      H 
cbKan  sect  named  Euchita>,  who  believed  io  a  father  ruling  the  supromundane     ■ 
ngioDB  and  committing  to  the  youn{^*r  of  his  two  sona  the  heavens  and  to  the 
-     cld«r  the  earth.    Tbe  latter  was  wunhipped  under  the  name  of  Saiasald — 
(PkUI  de  Operut.  Demon.  Dial.)- 
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Church  are  only  teachers  without  authority  over  the  faithi 
Such  are  the  outlines  of  Paulioianism  as  they  have  reached 
aiid  their  identity  with  the  belief  of  the  Cathari  is  too  marked  fc 
us  to  accept  the  theory  of  Schmidt,  which  assigns  to  the  latter 
origin  among  the  tircainers  of  the  Bulgfirian  convents.     A  furthc 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  Catharisra  from  Ma 
cha^ism  is  furnished  by  the  sacred  thi*ead  and  garment  whici 
were  worn  by  all  the  Perfect  among  the  Cathoi'i.    This  custor 
is  too  peculiar  to  have  bad  an  independent  origin,  and  is  manifc 
ly  the  Mazdean  kosti  and  saddamh,  the  sacretl  thnaul  and  shir 
the  weiiring  of  which  was  osw»ntial  to  all  Ixilicvcre,  and  the  use 
which  by  both  Zends  and  Brahmans  shows  that  its  origin  is 
be  traced  to  the  prehistoric  period  anterior  to  the  separation  ol 
those  branches  of  the  Aryan  family.     Among  the  Cathari  thfl 
wearer  of  the  thread  and  vestment  was  what  was  known  amoni 
the  inquisitors  as  the  *' haereticus  indutU8"or"vestitu8,"initiat 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  heresy.* 

'  p.  Siculi  op.  cit— Block's  Avesta,  III.  4.— Haug'a  Essays^  Sd  ed.  pp. 
249,  286.367.— Yftjnavalkya,  i.  87. 

For  thecorrcapondingtencUoflhe  Cathari,  see  Radulf.  Ardent.  T.  I.  p.  n.  Hoi 
xix. — Ermengaudi  contra  Ileeret.  Opuac.— Epiat.  Leodit^ns.  ad  Luciam  PP. 
(Mortene.  Ampl.  Collect.  I.  776-778).— Ed wrti  Sclionaug.  Surm.  contra  Cath; 
Serm.  I.  viii.  xi. — Grcgor.  Epiflc.  Fancna.  Disput.  Catbolici  contra  Httrct.— Moni 
taiadv.  CatharoB  Lib.  i.cnp.  1. — Arch,  do  rinq.de  Carcassonne  (Coll,  Doat,X 
f.  B3).— Kainerii  Saccnn.  Summa. — Cffisar.  HciBterbac.  Dial.  Mirac.  Dist,  v.  c«! 
31.— Lib.  Scntt.  Inquia.  Toloean.  pp.  93,98,  MO  (Limlwrch).— Lib.  Confess.  In 
Albivna.  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin  1 1 847).~Trilbem.  Chron.  nirsaug.  ann.  1 16: 

In  a  MS.  controversial  tract  agaiuet  the  Catbari,  dating  from  tbe  end  of  thi 
tbirteentU  century,  the  writer,  following  Moncta,  states  tbat  their  objcctiona 
the  Old  Testament  sprang  from  four  roota:  first,  the  contradiction  which  scjemcd 
to  exist  between  tbe  Old  and  New  Testamenta ;  second,  the  changefulaesa  of  God 
himself,  nmnifeet  in  Scripture;  tliinl,  tbe  cruel  attributes  of  God  in  Scriptare; 
fourth,  tbe  faltfcbood  ascribed  to  God.  A  single  example  will  suffice  of  the 
Brgnmcnts  wbicb  the  heretics  advaDccd  in  support  of  their  position.  '^Tbey 
quote  Genesis  iii.  *  Behold,  Adam  has  become  as  one  of  us.*  Now  God  says 
this  of  Adam  after  be  bad  sinned,  and  he  must  have  spoken  truth  or  falauboiid. 
If  truth,  then  Adam  had  tiecome  tike  him  who  spoke  and  those  to  whom  bi 
spoke;  but  Adam  after  the  fidt  bad  become  a  sinner,  and  therefore  evil.  Ij 
falsehood,  then  he  is  a  liar;  he  sinned  in  so  saying  and  thus  was  eviL"  To  this 
logic  the  ortliodox  polemic  contents  himself  with  the  answer  that  God  spoke 
ironically.  Throughout  the  tract  the  reasoning  aacribed  to  the  Catbari  shows 
them  to  possess  a  thorougli  Acquaintance  with  Scripture,  and  the  use  which  tbcr 
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,  tGatharism  thus  was  a  thoroughly  antisacerdotal  form  of  be- 
L&f.  It  cast  aside  all  the  machinexy  of  the  Chorch.  The  Boman 
CSuuch  indeed  was  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  in  which  salvation 
VIS  impossible.  Consequently  the  sacraments,  the  sacrifices  of  the 
•tter,  tiie  sofFrages  and  interposition  of  the  Virgin  and  saints, 
pDgatory,  relics,  images,  crosses,  holy  water,  indulgences,  and  the 
,  tiStua  devices  by  which  the  priest  procured  salvation  for  the  faith\ 
hi  were  rejected,  as  well  as  the  tithes  and  oblations  which  ren- ' 
4bkA  the  procoring  of  salvation  so  profitable.  \  Yet  the  Catharan 
Chsrch,  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  inherited  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  by  Christ  on  his  disciples ;  the  Consolamentum,  or  ■ 
Biptism  of  the  Spirit,  wiped  out  all  sin,  but  no  prayers  were  of  use 
for  tiie  sinner  who  persisted  in  wrong-doing.  Curiously  enough, 
Skoogh  Catharism  translated  the  Scripture,  it  retained  the  Latin 
kngaage  in  its  prayers,  which  were  thus  unintelligible  to  most 
of  the  disciples,  and  it  had  its  consecrated  class  who  conducted  its 
ample  services.  Some  regular  form  of  organization,  indeed,  was 
neoessaiy  for  the  government  of  its  rapidly  increasing  communis 
ties  and  for  the  missionary  work  which  was  so  zealously  carried^ 
forward.  Thus  there  came  to  be  four  orders  selected  from  among 
Uie  "  Perfected,"  who  were^distinguished  from  the  mass  of  believ- 
9B,  or  simple  "  Christian^  ^ — the  Bishop,  the  Filius  Major,  the  Filius 
Minor,  and  the  Deacon.  Each  of  the  three  higher  grades  had  a 
^ttoon  as  an  assistant,  or  to  replace  him ;  for  the  functions  of  all 
vere  the  same,  though  the  Filii  were  mostly  employed  in  visiting 
tbe  members  of  the  church.  The  Filius  Major  was  elected  by  the 
congregation  and  promotions  were  made  to  the  episcopate  as  va- 
cancies occurred.  Ordination  was  conferred  by  the  imposition  of 
luuids  or  Consolamentum,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  baptism, 
administered  to  all  who  were  admitted  to  the  Church.  The  belief 
^  sacraments  were  vitiated  in  sinful  hands  gave  rise  to  con- 
B<fersble  anxiety,  and  to  guard  against  it  the  Consolamentum  was 
SCQeially  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time.  It  was  generally, 
^Inmgh  not  universally,  held  that  the  lower  in  grade  could  not  con- 
"Cerate  the  higher,  and  therefore  in  many  cities  there  were  habitu- 

*^  of  it  ezpUlns  the  probibHion  of  the  Bible  to  the  laity  by  the  Church. — 
An^hM  de  llnq.  de  Carcassonne,  Coll.  Doat,  XXX  VI.  91.    (Bee  Appendix.) 

Ttt  Uw  Catharan  ritaal  published  by  Canitz  quotes  laaiab  and  ftoVomoiSu 
(^^U^mAenibeolos^.  WiateiucbBfleB,  B.  lY.  1863,  pp.  16, 2Q.^ 
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ally  two  bishops,  so  that  in  the  case  of  death  conseoration  should 
E>t  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  a  fUios  major.* 
The  Gatharan  ritual  was  severe  in  its  simplicity.  The  Catho- 
lic Eucharist  was  replaced  by  the  benediction  of  bread,  which  was 
performed  daily  at  table.  He  who  was  senior  by  profession  or 
position  took  the  bread  and  wine,  while  all  stood  up  and  leoited 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  senior  then  saying,  "  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  us,"  broke  the  bread,  and  distributed  it 
to  all  present.  This  blessed  bread  was  regarded  with  special  rev- 
erence by  the  great  mass  of  the  Cathari,  who  were^  as  a  rule,  mere- 
ly "  crezentz,"  "  oredentes,"  or  believers,  and  not  fully  received  or 
"perfected'*  in  the  Church.  These  would  sometimes  procure  a 
piece  of  this  bread  and  keep  it  for  years,  occasionally  taking  a 
morsel.  Every  act  of  eating  or  drinking  was  preceded  by  prayer ; 
when  a  "  perfected  "  minister  was  at  the  table,  the  first  drink  and 
every  new  dish  that  was  tasted  was  accompanied  by  the  guests 
wjtti  "  Benedioite,"  to  which  he  responded  "  Di<m%  vos  hen^nga,^ 
-f  There  was  a  monthly  ceremony  of  confession,  which,  however, 
was  general  in  its  character  and  was  performed  by  the  assembled 
.  faithful.  The  great  ceremony  was  the  "  Cossolament,"  "  Consola- 
mentum,"  or  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  reunited  the  soul 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which,  like  the  Christian  baptism,  worked 
absolution  of  all  sin.  It  consisted  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  it 
required  two  ministrants,  and  coiild  be  performed  by  any  one  of 
the  Perfected  not  in  mortal  sin — even  by  a  woman.  It  was  ineffi- 
cacious, however,  when  one  of  these  was  involved  in  sin.  This 
was  the  process  of  "  heretication,"  as  the  inquisitors  termed  the 
admission  into  the  Church,  and  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
proposed  to  become  ministers  was,  as  a  rule,  postponed  until  the 
death-bed,  probably  for  fear  of  persecution;  but  the  "credens" 
frequently  entered  into  an  agreement,  known  as  "  la  covenansa," 
binding  himself  to  undergo  it  at  the  last  moment,  and  this  engage- 
ment authorized  its  performance  even  though  he  had  lost  the 
power  of  speech  and  was  unable  to  make  the  responses.  In  form 
it  was  exceedingly  simple,  though  it  was  generally  preceded  by 


*  Tract  de  Hodo  Procedendi  contra  Hiereticos  (MSS.  Bib.  Kat.  ColL  Doat^ 
yvx,  fol.  185  sqq.). — Raincrii  Saccon.  Summa. — E.  Cunitz  in  BeitrSge  za  dcD 
iheol  WiascDBchafien,  1853,  B.  IV.  pp.  30,  36, 85. 
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freparatioB,  inclnding  a  prolonged  fast  The  ministrant  addressed 
the  postulant,  "  Brother,  dost  thou  wish  to  give  thyself  to  otit 
faith  f*  The  neophyte,  after  several  genuflexions  and  blessings, 
Md, "  Ask  God  for  this  sinner,  that  he  may  lead  me  to  a  good  end 
ud  make  me  a  good  Christian,"  to  which  the  ministrant  rejoined, 
"Let  God  be  asked  to  make  thee  a  good  Christian  and  to  bring 
tltee  to  a  good  end.  Dost  thou  give  thyself  to  God  and  to  the 
pxpel  V  and  after  an  affirmative  response,  "  Dost  thou  promise 
that  in  fatore  thou  wilt  eat  no  meat,  nor  eggs,  nor  cheese,  nor  any 
Tiotoal  except  from  water  and  wood ;  that  thou  wilt  not  lie  or 
nrear  or  do  any  lust  with  thy  body,  or  go  alone  when  thou  canst 
kve  a  comrade,  or  abandon  the  faith  for  fear  of  water  or  Are  or 
tty  other  form  of  death  ?"  These  promises  being  duly  made,  the 
bystanders  knelt,  while  the  minister  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
postolant  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  recited  tlie  text :  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  "Word,"  etc.,  and  invested  him  with  the  sacred 
thread.  Then  the  kiss  of  peace  went  round,  the  women  receiving 
it  by  a  touch  of  the  elbow.  The  ceremony  was  held  to  symbolize 
the  abandonment  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  the  return  of  the  soul  to 
God,  with  the  resolve  to  lead  henceforth  a  pure  and  sinless  life. 
With  the  married,  the  assent  of  the  spouse  was  of  course  a  con- 
dition precedent.  When  this  heretication  occurred  on  the  death- 
bed, it  was  commonly  followed  by  the  "  Endura  "  or  "  privation." 
The  ministrant  asked  the  neophyte  whether  he  desired  to  be  a 
confessor  or  a  martyr ;  if  the  latter,  a  pillow  or  a  towel  (known 
unong  the  German  Cathari  as  Untertuch)  was  placed  over  his 
mouth  while  certain  prayers  were  recited ;  if  he  chose  the  former 
be  remained  without  food  or  drink,  except  a  little  water,  for  three 
<iay8;  and  in  either  case,  if  he  survived,  he  became  one  of  the  Per- 
fected. This  Endura  w^as  also  sometimes  used  as  a  mode  of  sui- 
dde,  which  was  frequent  in  the  sect.  Torture  at  the  end  of  life 
veliered  them  of  torment  in  the  next  world,  and  suicide  by  volun- 
tary starvation,  by  swallowing  pounded  glass  or  poisonous  potions, 
or  opening  the  veins  in  a  bath,  was  not  uncommon — and,  failing 
tbig,  it  was  a  kind  office  for  the  next  of  kin  to  extinguish  life  when 
death  was  near.  The  ceremony  known  to  the  sectaries  as  "  Me- 
li<Huineatiun,"  and  described  by  the  inquisitors  us  '*  veneration," 
*M  imporiaat  as  affording  to  them  a  proof  of  heresy.  When  a 
"crodens"  approached  or  took  leave  of  a  minister  of  the  «ec^^<& 
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bent  the  kne«  thrice,  saying  "  benedicite,"  to  which  the  minisfcef 
replied,  ^^  Diavs  vo«  hefKJOi/a.'"  It  was  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  assumed  to  dwell  in  the  minister,  and  in  the  records 
of  trials  we  find  it  eagerly  intjuired  into,  as  it  served  to  con 
those  who  performed  it.* 

These  customs,  and  the  precepts  embodied  in  the  formula 

I  heretication,  illustrate  the  Htn)ng  ascetic  tendency  of  the  faith. 

\  Tliis  was  the  inoWtable  consequence  of  its  peculiar  form  of  D 
ism.     As  all  matter  was  the  handiwork  of  Satan,  it  was  in  its 
uro  evil ;  the  spirit  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  it, 
the  Cathai'an's  earnest  prayer  to  God  was  not  to  spare  the  flesli 
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spning  from  corruption,  but  to  have  mercy  on  the  iniprisoned 
spirit — **  fio  aias  meroe  ds  la  cam  nada  d^  corr^ipiio^  mats  auM 
merce  de  I  estperit  paumt  en  career"     Consequently,  whatever 
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•  Raincrli  Baccon.  Summa. — Lib. Confeas.  InquiB.  All)ien8.  (MS8.  Rib.  Nnt.  fonds 
latin, US47J.— Coll.  Doat, XXII. 308, 209;  XXIV.  174;  XXVI.  in7,25»,27S.— Lil 
Scntt.  Inquia. Toloaan.  pp.  10.33,  37, 70,71,70. 84,  M,  125.126,  137-139,  143, 1! 
173,  179,  109.— Bern.  Gwidon.  X'mcticft  P.  IV.  V.  (M88.  Bib.  Nat,  Collect.  Dot 
T.  XXX.). — Landulf.  Senior  Hist  Alediolao.  ii.  27.— Anon.  Possuvicdb.  coot 
Wahlcns.  cap.  7. — Processus  contra  Vatdcnses  (Archivio  Storico  Iialiano,  1865, 
No.  39,  p.  57).  The  description  in  the  text  of  ihe  form  of  heretication,  by  Rai- 
nerio  Saccone,  is  confirmed  in  its  dotatia  by  the  de[M>sitiou9  of  witnesses  before 
the  Inquiflition  of  Toulouse,  showing  that  the  form  was  e8!H>ntinl1y  the  same 
throughout  the  churchoa.— Doat,  XXII.  224,  237  sqq.;  SXIII.  272,  344 ;  XXIV. 
71.  See  also  Vaissettc  HI.  Prcuves,  386,  and  Ciiniti,  Beitrfige  lu  den  theolog. 
Wiasenachaften.  1852.  B.  IV.  pp.  12-14,  21-28,  33,  80.  _ 

The  practice  of  the  Endura  among  the  Cathnri  of  Longuedoo  has  been  ii^| 
Testigated  with  hia  customary  thoroughness  by  M.  Chiirles  Moliuier  (Aanales  de 
la  Faculty  des  I^ttres  de  Bordeaux.  1881,  No.  3).  It  was  not  always  limited  to 
three  days,  and  its  rigor  may  be  guessed  by  a  single  example.  Blanche,  the 
mother  of  Vital  Gilbert^  caused  her  infant  grandchild  to  be  "  con»iIed  "  while 
uck,  and  then  prevented  the  mother,  Gulllelma,  from  giving  it  milk  till  it  died 
(Lib.  Sentcntt.  Inq.  Tolos.  p.  104).  Molinier'8  theory  that  the  custom  waa  of 
compamtively  late  introduction  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it 
in  the  ritual  published  by  Cuoltz  (loc.  cit.),  but  that  it  was  not  con6ncd  to  Lan- 
guedoc  is  shown  by  the  Anon.  Pa^saviens.  and  the  evidence  in  the  PiedmoDteee 
trials  of  1338  (Arch.  Storico,  abi  sup.), 

A  case  in  which  the  Consolumentum  was  administered  to  nn  insensible  pa* 
tient  who  suUsequently  recovered  ia  recorded  in  the  sentences  of  Pieri-e  Cella 
(Doat,  XXT.  295),  and  also  sevenil  instances  in  which  young  girls  were  "per* 
fleeted  *'  at  a  very  earlv  age,  and  wore  the  vestments  for  limited  ] 


periods 


three  ycare  (ibid.  241,  244). 
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rtended  to  the  rcprcnluction  of  animal  life  vri\s  to  bo  slmnnwl.    To 
[mortify  the  flesh  the  Catharan  fastetl  on  hroad  and  water  three 
mys  in  each  week,  except  when  travelling,  and  in  addition  there 
f  irere  in  the  year  three  fastfl  of  forty  days  each.     Miirria^u  was  also 
forbidden  except  among  a  few,  who  |>ermitted  it  Iwtwecn  virgins 
I  provide*!  they  separated  as  so4:)n  as  a  cliild  wiw  I)om,  and  the  miti- 
gated Dualists  who  confincil  the  prolul>ition  to  the  Perfect  and 
permitted  marriage  to  the  believers.    Among  the  rigid,  carnal  mat- 
ritnony  was  replaced  by  the  spiritual  union  between  the  soul  and 
God  effecte<I  by  the  rite  of  Consolamentura.   Sexual  passion,  in  fact, 
WM  the  original  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  forbidilen  fruit  whereby 
Satan  has  continued  his  empire  over  man.     In  a  confession  before 
the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  in  1310,  it  is  said  of  one  heretic  teach- 
erthat  he  would  not  touch  a  woman  for  the  whole  world;  in  an- 
o'hcr  case  a  woman  relates  of  her  father  that  after  he  was  hereti- 
c&ted  he  told  her  she  must  never  touch  him  again,  and  she  obeyed 
the  command  even  when  he  was  on  the  death-l>ed.     So  far  was 
jlhis  earned  that  the  use  of  meat,  of  eggs,  of  milk,  of  everji^hing, 
lin  short,  which  was  the  rcsidt  of  animal  propagation,  was  inhib- 
ited, except  fish,  which  by  a  strange  inconsistency  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  having  some  <Uflfepent  origin.    The  condemnation^ 
[of  marriage  and  the  rejection  of  meat  constituted,  with  the  pro-    \ 
Ubition  of  oaths,  the  chief  external  characteristics  of  Catharism,  J 
Pby  which  the  sectaries  were  marked  and  kno^vn.      In  1229  two 
'  leading  Tuscan  Cathari,  Pietro  and  Andrea,  |)erfonned  public  al)- 
yuration  before  Gregory  IX.  in  Perugia,  and  two  days  later,  June 
t56tb,  they  gave  solemn  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  their  conver- 
ttOD  by  eating  flesh  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  prelates,  which 
was  duly  recorded  in  an  instnmient  drawn  up  for  the  purpose.* 


~      •  8.  Bernnnli  Senn.  \xv\.  in  Oanticn,  cap,  9-7. — Bcberti  Schonftog.  Serra,  i. ' 
tL  contra  Catliarne. — Booacursi  Vit.  Hafreticor.  — Gregor.  Fanens.  Disput  CathoL 
contn  Hicrelicos  cap.  1,  2,  11,  14.— ^lonctac  adv.  Cathoros  Lib.  i,  cap.  1. — Cu- 

Ibiix  (Boitrfige  zu  den  theol.  Wiast'DSchaften,  1853,  p.  14).— Radulf.  CoggcBhall. 
fchron.  Aflgllc  CD.  Bouqaot,  XVIIL  02,  03).— ETonrini  Stcinfcldena.  Epiat.  ad  3. 
bcmard-  cap.  3. — Conril.  Lombariciis.  ann.  1165. — Radtilf.  Ardent.  T.  I.  p.  it. 
Bom.  xii. — Erracngaudi  contra  Hseret.  Opusc. — Boiiaoursus  contra  Catbaros 
'Balaz  ctMaD8t,n.  981-586). — Alanidc  Insulis  contra  UfQret.  Lib.  i.— Monet,  adr 
Catliaroft.  Lib.  rv.  cap.  vii.  ^  3.— Rainerii  Saccon.  Summa.— Lib.  Scntcutt  Inq. 
Tolown.  pp.  in,  115.— ColL  Doat,T.  XXX.  foL  185  sqq.;  XXXTT.  foL  93  sqq.— 
L— 7 
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It  was  inevitable  that,  in  procesfl  of  time,  diveniitiee  should 
spring  up  in  a  sect  so  widely  scattered,  and  accordingly  we  find 
among  the  ItaUan  Oatbari  two  minor  divisions  known  as  Concor- 
reEcnses  (from  Concorrezo,  near  Monza,  in  Lombardy)  and  Bajo- 
lenses  (from  Bagnolo  in  Piedmont),  who  held  a  moditicd  form  of 
Dualism  in  which  Satan  was  inferior  to  God,  by  whoso  permission 
he  created  and  ruled  tlio  worUl,  and  formed  man.  The  Conoor- 
rezensos  taught  tliat  Satan  infused  in  Adam  an  angel  who  had 
Binned  a  Uttlo,  and  they  revived  the  old  Traducian  heresy  in  main- 
taining that  all  human  souls  are  derived  from  that  spirit.  The 
Bajolenses  difTored  from  this  in  saying  that  all  human  souLs  were 
created  by  God  before  the  world  was  fonued^  and  that  even  then 
tbey  had  sinned.  These  speculations  were  expanded  into  a  myth 
relating  that  Satan  was  the  steward  of  heaven,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  the  daily  amount  of  praise  and  [isiilmody  due 
by  the  angels  to  God.  Desiring  to  become  like  the  Highest,  he 
abstracted  and  retained  for  himself  a  ]X)rtion  of  the  praise,  when 
God,  detecting  the  fraud,  replaced  him  by  Michael  and  ejected 
him  and  his  accomplices.  Satan  thereupon  uncovered  the  earth 
from  water  and  create<i  Adam  and  Kvo,  but  labore4l  in  vain  for 
thirty  years  to  infuse  soiils  into  them,  until  he  procui-ed  from 
heaven  two  angels  who  favored  him,  and  who  subsequently  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  all  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  wandering  and  vainly  seeking  salvation  until^ 
aa  Simeon  and  Anna,  at  the  atlvont  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26-38), 
they  accomplished  their  redemption  and  were  permitted  to  return 
to  heaven.  Human  souls  are  similarly  all  fallen  spirits  passing 
through  probation,  and  this  was  very  generally  the  belief  of  all 
the  sects  of  Cathori,  leading  to  a  theory  of  transmigraiion  very 
similar  to  that  of  Buddhism,  though  modified  by  the  belief  that 
Christ^s  earthly  mission  was  the  redemption  of  these  fallen  spirii 
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8t«phtn.  de  Borbono  (D'Argentrf,  Coll.  Judic.  de  novia  Error.  I.  L  91). — Archir. 
FioreuL  ProT.  8.  Hnria  Novella,  Oiugno  36,  1320. 

In  the  early  dnys  of  the  luqiuBitiun  a  certain  Jean  Tcieeeirc,  summonc<1  be- 
fure  the  triUunai  of  Toulou&e,  deionded  hiiuscif  by  oxclnimiog,  "  I  am  not  a  her- 
etic, for  I  have  a  wife  and  I  lie  will)  her.  and  have  children,  and  I  eat  flesh,  and 
lie,  and  swear,  and  am  a  faithful  Cbriatiau."— (QuiUel.  Peliaao  Cbron.  Ed.  Mo- 
liuiiT,  Auicii  1880,  p.  17).  See  also  the  Scntcnoca  of  Pierre  Cella,  Cull.  Doft( 
XXL  338. 
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the  perfected  aool  coald  return  to  ita  Ooritor,  as  in  the 
or  absorption  in  Brahma  of  the  Hindu,  it  was  fot-cod  to 
'nndergi>  repeated  existence.  As  it  could  be  still  further  punished  I 
lor  evil  dee<l5  by  transmission  into  the  lower  animal  forms, 
there  naturdUy  followed  the  Huddhistic  and  Biidimanica]  prohibi- 
tion of  slaying  any  created  thing,  except  rcptUes  und  fish.  Tlie 
Gkthari  who  were  hanged  at  Goslar  in  1052  refused  to  kill  a  pul- 
let, even  with  the  gallows  before  their  eyes,  and  in  the  tliiileenth 
eeotory  this  test  was  regarded  as  a  ready  means  of  identif3dng 
thorn.* 

There  were  a  few  philosophic  spirits  in  tlie  sect,  moreover,  who 
emerged  fi^om  these  vain  speculations  und  curiously  anticipat^xl 
tlie  theories  of  modem  Kationaiiam.    With  these  Nature  took  tiie\ 
place  of  tiatun ;  God,  after  forming  the  universe,  abandoned  its  I 
eonduct  to  Nature,  which  has  the  power  of  creating  all  things  and/ 
ngiilattng  them.    E>'en  the  production  of  individual  species  is  not 
tbe  aei  of  divine  Providtrnce,  but  is  a  process  of  nalnre^n  fact, of 
evolution,  in  modem  parlance.    These  Xatui-alists,  as  they  called 
tliezoselvea,  denied  the  existence  of  miracles ;  they  explained,  by 
Ian  exegesis  not  much  more  strained  than  that  of  orthodoxy,  all 
I  those  in  the  Go3[)eli4;  and  they  held  that  it  was  useless  to  pray  to 
God  for  good  weather,  for  Nature  alone  controlled  the  elements. 
They  wrot€  much,  and  a  Catholic  antagonist  admits  the  attraction 
of  their  writings,  esi)ecially  the  work  known  as  "PerjX'ndiculum 
fScientianim,"  or  the  "  Plummet  of  Science,"  which  he  says  was 
'  w«ll  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  reader  tlirough  its 
%y  of  philosophy  and  hap])ily-chosen  texts  of  Scnpture.f 
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■  Raioerii  Snccon.  Sununa. — Tocco,  L'Kresia  oel  Medio  Evo,  p.  75.— Oregor. 
Fanens.  Di«put.  cap,  iv. — Muiieis  inW.  Cntharos  Lib.  i.  cap.  1,2,  4,  G.—Alani  dti 
luntU  contra  Heret  LiU  i.— Kchertt  Scliuuiitig.  Senn.  i.,  xui.  cDiitra  Catliaros. 
— Ermenipiudi  cootra  llairut.  Opusc.  cup,  14.— Millut,  Hi>l.  Litt.  clca  Troul>a- 
dotira,  U.  04.— Lib.  Senlontt.  Inq.  Tolo^an.  p.  84.~ae«t.  Epiu-op.  Looilietu.  Lib, 
II.  cap.  60.  OL — 6tephan.de  Borbone(D'Argtntrfi.  C"Hert.  Judic.  do  nnv.  Error. 
Ll90). — Muratori  Autiq.  Itul.  Dias.  Iz. 

Among  tbe  early  CliristianA  there  whs  a  stroug  t«udency  to  Bdopt  the  theory 
of  tranamigrution  as  an  explftiiattaa  of  tbe  apparent  injustice  of  the  judgmenta 
ofUwl.     Hce  Hieron.  Epist.  cxxx.  ad  Deme  triad  em,  1ft. 

t  Lactt  Tudena.  do  altera  Vita  Lib.  m.  c^ip.  ii. 

Before  ridicnting  tbe  CatbAran  theory  of  Duali»tu,  we  must  bear  in  mind  bow 
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There  was  nothing  in  such  a  faith  to  attract  the  sensual  anj 
camal-minde<l.  In  fact,  it  was  far  more  ropellant  than  attractive 
ami  nothing  but  the  discontent  excited  by  the  ])erva<ling  corruj 
tion  and  oi)prt\ssi(>n  of  tlio  Church  can  explain  its  rapid  diffuaic 
and  the  dt?e]>  hold  which  it  ubtaine<i  upon  the  veneration  of  it 
convorte.  AJihouglt  the  asoeticiain  which  it  inculcated  was 
yond  the  roach  of  iiverago  humanity,  its  ethical  teachings  we 


•troDg  ifl  the  tcnduiicy  in  thU  directinn  of  scnutivc  and  nrdoDt  souls,  who  kccnl; 
feel  the  ini perfections  of  man's  nature  and  its  contrast  witli  Die  possilulitics  i 
an  ideal.  Thas  Flacius  Illyricus,  tlie  fcrviJ  reformer,  about  1.100,  came  periloy 
\y  near  to  the  Cathnran  myth$i,  and  gave  rise  to  a  wumi  controversy  by  mnin- 
taining  that  originni  Nin  was  not  an  accident,  but  tiie  suf^^tnnce  in  man ;  that  the 
ori^nal  ima^  of  Ocn\  was,  through  the  Fall,  not  replaced,  bat  metarnorphosoil 
into  an  imago  of  Satan,  a  transformation  of  alisolute  good  into  alMoluto  cril; 
ft  theory  which,  as  he  was  warned  by  his  friends  Musipus  ami  Judex,  must  ueo- 
eaaarily  lead  to  Manichicism. — Sec  Ucrxog,  Abrias  der  geaamiuton  Kirchenge^ 
schfchte.  TIT.  SU.  V 

Orthodox  asceticism  also  trenches  closely  on  Manichfctsm  in  its  dcnuncintioa 
of  the  6esb, -which  it  treats  as  the  aotogoniat  and  cneuiy  of  the  soul.  Thus,  St. 
Francis  of  AssUi  auys,  "  Many,  when  they  sin  or  are  injured,  bhtme  their  caemj 
or  neighbor.  This  nhould  nut  Itc  so,  for  crery  one  has  hia  enemy  lo  his  power, 
namely,  the  lH>dy  through  which  he  sins.  Thus  blessed  is  that  servant  who  ftU 
ways  holds  captive  and  guards  himself  against  that  enemy  deUvcred  to  him,  for 
when  he  does  thus  no  other  visible  enemy  can  hurt  him  "  (S-  Froncisci  Admoait. 
ad  Frutrea  No.  D).  And  in  another  ptt^ogc  (Apoph.  xxvii.)  ho  dcscriliea  bis 
body  ns  thi;  moi^t  cruel  enemy  and  wont  adveraary,  whom  he  would  willingly 
abandon  to  the  demon. 

According  to  the  Dominican  Tauler,  the  leader  of  the  German  mystics  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  man  in  hinuolf  is  but  a  mass  of  imparity,  a  being  sprung 
from  evil  and  corrupt  matter,  only  Qt  to  inspire  horror;  and  this  opinion  was 
fully  sharc<.l  by  his  followers  even  th4)ugh  they  were  overflowing  with  love  and 
charity  (Jundt,  le»  Amis  de  Dieu,  Paris.  1879,  pp.  77. 229). 

Jean-Jacques  Olier,  the  founder  of  the  gr«it  thoolugical  seminary  of  Sl  Sul- 
pice.  in  bis  "  CatiK^hiftme  Chretien  pour  la  vie  inteneure,"  which  I  believe  is  still 
in  use  there  as  a  tox^b<Klk,  goes  as  far  as  Manca  or  Buddha  in  his  <lctestatioa 
tit  the  0esh  as  the  cause  of  man's  sinful  nature — "  Je  nc  m'  Ctonne  plus  si  voui 
ililcs  qtt'il  fttut  hair  sa  chair,  que  Ton  doit  avoir  horreur  de  soi  mOrac,  et  que 
rixmime,  dans  son  £tat  actuel.  doit  6tre  maudit.  .  .  F.n  verity,  il  n'y  a  aucune 
Borte  de  maux  et  de  malheurs  t(ui  nc  doivent  tombcr  sur  lui  il  cause  de  sa 
chair." — See  Renau.  Souvenirs  de  rcufance  (!t  de  ji>uncs!;e,  p.  20fl. 

With  such  views  it  is  simply  a  question  of  words  whether  the  creator  of 
such  an  abomination  na  the  crowning  work  of  the  tcrreistriul  uuivorse  ii  to  be 
called  (iod  or  Satan;  lie  certaiuly  cannot  be  the  Good  Priooiple. 
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admirable.     As  a  rule  they  were  ^^easonably  nf)eye<l,  and  tlie  or- 
thodox aclmitW  with  regret  ailttslmmp  the  contiust  between  the 
heretics  and  the  faithful.     It  is  tnro*tbat  the  exaggerated  oon- 
demniition  of  niarria^  expressed  in  bfw '/onnula,  that  relations 
with  a  wife  were  as  sinful  as  incest  \vith  raoth^r  or  sister,  was 
.tarally  enough  perverted  into  the  statemom.  ch^t  such  inocst 
permissible    and    was   practised.     Wild   st4>rie8,  .moreover, 
iirere  told  of  the  nightly  orgies  in  which  the  lights  ■wrepe  extin- 
-fttished  and  promiscuous  intercourse  took  place ;  and  th©-  sjjib- 
bomnese  of  heresy  was  explained  by  telling  how.  when  a  ahilfl 
was  bom  of  these  foul  excesses,  it  was  tosscil  fr^im  liaml  to  liand 
tbougli  a  fire  until  it  expired ;  and  that  from  its  bcxly  was  made  an 
infernal  euchariat  of  such  power  that  whoever  partook  of  it  was 
thereafter  incapable  of  abandoning  the  sect.   There  is  ample  store 
of  such  tales,  but  however  useful  they  might  be  in  exciting  a 
wholesome  popular  detestation  of  heresy,  the  candid  and  intelli- 
ffsbi  mquisitora  who  hjul  the  l»e.st  means  of  knowing  the  truth  ad- 
mit that  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact ;  and  in  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  examinations  and  sentences  which  I  have  read  there  is 
10  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind,  except  in  some  prfweedings 
of  Fra  Antonio  fcJecco  among  the  Alpine  valleys  in  13S7.     As  a 
nile,the  inquisitors  wasted  no  time  in  searching  for  what  they 
loievv  was  non-existent.    As  St.  Bernard  sjiys.  "  If  you  interrogate 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  Christian ;  as  to  their  conversation, 

IDothing  can  be  less  reprehensible,  and  what  they  speak  they  prove 
^y  deeds.  As  for  the  morals  of  the  heretic,  he  cheats  no  one,  he 
oppresses  no  one,  he  strikes  uo  one;  his  cheeks  are  jvile  with  fust- 
ioy,  he  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  his  hands  Ial>or  for  his  live- 
Jihood."  This  last  a-ssertion  is  especially  true,  for  they  were  most-, 
ly  simple  folk,  industrious  |>easiints  and  mechanics,  who  felt  the 
erils  around  them  and  welcomed  any  change.  The  theologians 
Who  combated  them  ridiculoil  them  as  ignorant  churls,  and  in 
FVance  they  were  j>opularl y  known  by  the  name  of  Texenint  (Tis- 
terands),  on  account  of  tlic  prevalence  of  the  heresy  among  the 
weavers,  whose  monot<^)nous  occujjation  doubtless  gave  ample  ojv 
portuniiy  for  thought.     Uude  and  ignorant  they  might  be  for  the 

tost  part,  but  they  had  skilled  theologians  for  teivchers,  and  an  ex- 
Dsive  j>opular  literature  which  has  utterly  |x;rished,  saving  a  Cath- 
aran  version  of  the  Now  Testament  in  F^iinance  and  a  book  of  ritr 
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aaJ.  Their  familiarity  with  SoHpture  is  vouched  for  by  the  war 
ing  of  l^iicas.  Bishop  of  Ttiy,  thatthe  Ohristian  should  dread  their 
conversation  as  he  woaUl  ^  tempest,  unless  he  is  deeply  skilled  in 
the  law  of  God,  so  thathjfe'can  overpoine  tliom  in  arjtrument.  Their 
strict  morality  \yjis  never  corruptefl,  and  a  hundred  years  after  St. 
Bernard  the  aime-  testimony  ia  rendered  to  the  virtaes  of  those 
who  werc.j^rsecuted  in  Florence  in  the  middle  of  the  tiiirt^cnth 
centiffyv.  In  fact  the  formula  of  confession  used  in  their  nssern- 
bli<*  slaowB  how  strict  a  guard  was  maintained  over  every  idle 
thonght  and  careless  worrl.*  ^ 

-  /^leir  proselyting  zeal  was  e«|iecially  drea<led.  No  labor  wn? 
ioo  severe,  no  risks  too  great,  to  deter  them  from  sprcadinj^  the 
H@ith  which  they  deemed  essential  to  salvation.  Missionaries  wan- 
dered over  Kurope  throupjh  strancfe  lands  to  carry  the  glad  tidings 
to  benighted  ]>opulation8,  i^ogiutlJess  uf  hanlship,  and  undetem>d 
by  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  whom  they  saw  expiate  at  the  stake 
the  hardihoo<l  of  their  revolt.  Kxternally  they  professed  to  \*e 
Catholics,  and  were  exemplary  in  the  performance  of  tlioir  relig- 
ious duties  til)  they  had  won  the  confidence  of  their  new  neigh- 
bors, and  could  venture  on  the  attempt  of  secret  convereion  when- 
ever they  saw  opportunity.  They  scattered  by  the  wayHide  writ- 
ings in  which  the  poison  of  their  doctrine  was  skilfully  conveyed 

Proccsana  contra  VHldenses  (Archivio  Btorico  Ttsliano,  1865,  New.  38.  3flX — 
8.  BcrnarJi  Scnn.  in  Cautica  Ixv.  ch|).  5;  Ixvi.  cap.  1.— Gregor.  Faui'iiB  Diapu- 
tat  cap.  n. — Anon.  Paasavicna.  contra  Waldcna.  cap.  7. — Rudiitf.  t'oggroshalK 
Chron.  Anglic.  (D.  Bouquet,  XVTII.  03)  — Coneil.  Kcmcns.  ann.  1137.  c.  1.— Ec- 
.  berti  8obonau<Er.  contra  Ciitharo»<  Scrra.  i,  ciip.  1.— Cunitz,  BtiitrJtK»  sti  den  thcni. 
^Wisaenaohftften,  1852,  B.  IV.  pp.  4.  18-U.— Lucw  Tudens  de  altera  Vila  Lil».  ii. 
cap.  9 ;  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5.— Lami,  Anticbitii  Tuscanc,  p.  550. 

Thu  Cuthari  probably  bad  Romance  vorsious  of  tbe  New  Testamoit  ns  early 
as  1178,  wbcn  we  find  the  cardinKl  legate  disputing  at  TotiIoubc  with  two  Cath- 
r  juun  bishops  who^e  ignorance  of  lAtin  wa-ta  Rubject  of  ridicule,  while  tliey  seetn 
kkn  have  been  ready  enough  wilh  Scripture. — Roger.  Hoveden.  An?ml.  ann   II78L 
IBee  also  Holiuier,  Annalea  de  la  Faculty  dca  Icttrcs  de  Bordeaux,  IHfin,  No.  8. 
Abbot  Joachiui  bears  teBtlmony  to  tbe  external  virtDes  of  tbe  Catliari  of  Ca- 
labria, Riid  tbe  advantage  wbicb  tbcy  derived  from  the  vices  uf  the  clergy. — 
Tocco,  L'Eresia  nel  Medio  Kvo,  p.  403. 

Tbe  ettory  of  the  sncranieiil  made  from  the  bodies  of  children  bom  of  pro- 
Lnlecuoas  intercourse  was  widely  ctrcnlated  and  variously  applied.     It  was  re- 
'  lated  in  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Eiichitai  by  Fselluii  (Oe  Optrnt.  Diemuii.i 
and  continued  to  be  told  of  sncccaaive  heretics— even  of  tbe  TemplArs. 
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iritljoul  beini^  obtnisivc  ami  sometiniea  they  had  no  scruple  in 
ailling  lo  their  aid  the  suiwrslitions  of  orlh<xU).\y,  aa  when  such 
iritingB  would  promise  indolgences  to  those  who  would  read  them 
carefully  and  circulate  them  among  their  neighbors,  or  when  they 
purported  lo  ooine  from  Josus  C'hrist  and  be  conveyed  by  angels. 
It  does  not  say  much  for  the  intelligence  of  the  clergy  when  wo 
ire  told  that  many  priests  weru  corrupted  by  such  papers,  picked 
Dp  by  shephejHls  and  carriod  to  Lhem  to  be  decipliered.  Even 
more  reprehensible  was  the  device  of  the  Cathari  of  Moneoul  in 
FruDce^  who  made  an  Image  of  the  Virgin,  deformed  and  ugly 
And  one-eyed,  saying  that  Christ.  U)  show  his  humility,  hod  select- 
ed such  a  woman  for  a  mother.  Then  they  proceo<led  to  work  rair- 
itclas  with  it,  feigning  to  be  sick  and  to  be  cured  by  it,  until  it  ac- 
quired such  reputation  that  many  similar  ones  were  made  and 
placed  in  churches  or  oratories,  until  the  heretics  divulged  the  se- 
cret, to  the  great  confusion  of  the  faithfuL  The  same  device  was 
carried  out  with  a  cruciOx  having  no  upper  arm,  the  feet  of  Christ 
crossed,  and  only  three  nails — an  unconventionjU  form  wliioh  was 
imitated  and  caused  great  scandiU  when  the  mockery  was  discov- 
ered. £ven  bolder  frauds  were  attempted  in  Leon,  and  not  with- 
oot  sacscess,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.'^ 

The  zeal  for  the  faith,  which  prompted  these  ecoentrio  mission- 
ary efforts,  manifested  itself  in  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  precepts 
enjoined  on  the  neophyte  when  admitted  into  the  circle  of  tlie  Per- 
fects. As  in  the  c&se  of  the  Wuldenseft,  while  the  Inquisition  oom- 
piained  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  avowal  from  the 
timpie  ^*credens,"  whose  rustic  astuteness  eluded  the  practised 
skill  of  the  interrogator,  it  was  the  general  testimony  that  the 
perfected  heretio  refused  to  lie,  or  to  take  an  oath ;  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Holy  Othce  warns  his  brethren  not  to  begin  by  asking 
**  Are  you  timly  a  Catharan  i"  for  the  answer  will  simply  be  *'  Ves," 
and  then  nothing  more  can  be  extracted  ;  but  if  the  Perfect  is  ex- 
borted  by  the  God  in  whom  he  believes  to  toll  all  about  his  life, 
Le  will  faithfully  detail  it  without  falsehotKl.  When  we  consider 
tliHt  this  frankneaa  led  inevitably  to  the  torture  of  death  by  bum- 
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*  Ecberti  Schonaag.  contra  Catharos  Scnn.  i.  cap.  3. — Ciesar.  Heisterbac- 
f'DkL  Mine  Diit.  t.  cap.  IS.— Lacs  TudenaiB  de  altera  Vita  Lib.  a.  cap.  0;  Lib. 
.cap.  9, 18. 
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ing,  rt  is  puriousto  observe  that  the  inquisitor  seems  utterly  tmcon 
scious  <»f  the  emphatic  testitnony  which  he  reuilera  to  the  su|Har-^ 
human  conscientiousness  of  his  ^'ictims.*  ■ 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  reali7.e  what  there  was  in  tlie  faith  of 
the  Cathari  to  inspii-o  men  witli  the  enthusiastic  zo^  of  martyr- 
dom, but  no  religion  can  show  a  more  unbroken  roll  of  those  who 
nnshrinkiujfly  and  joyfully  souglil  death  in  its  most  abhorrent 
form  in  jireferencB  to  apostasy.  If  the  blootl  of  tlie  martyrs  were 
really  the  seed  of  the  Church,  Manichajism  would  now  be  the 
dominant  religion  of  Europe.  It  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  belief  that  a  painful  death  for  the  faith  insured  the  return  of 
the  soul  to  God ;  but  human  weakness  does  not  often  permit  such 
habitual  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  as  that  which  ren< 
dered  the  Cathari  a  proverb  in  their  thirst  for  martyrdom.  The 
hostile  testimony  to  this  effect  is  virtually  unanimous.  In  the 
earliest  persecution  on  recorti,  at  Orleans  about  101 7,  out  of  fifteen, 
thirteen  remainetl  st^ulfast  in  the  face  of  the  fire  kindled  for  their 
destruction;  they  refused  to  recant  though  pardon  was  offered, 
and  their  constancy  was  the  wonderment  of  the  s^iectators.  When, 
about  1()40,  the  heretics  of  Monforte  were  discovered,  and  Eriberto^ 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  sent  for  Glierardo,  their  leader,  he  came  at 
once  and  voluntarily  set  forth  liis  lielief,  rejoicing  in  the  opjxjr- 
tanity  of  sealing  bis  faith  with  torment.  Those  who  were  burned 
at  Cologne  in  1103  produced  a  profound  impression  by  the  cheer- 
ful alacrity  with  which  they  endured  their  fearful  punishment ; 
and  while  they  were  in  their  agony  it  is  rehited  that  their  leader, 
Arnohl,  half  roaste<l  to  death,  placetl  a  lil)erate<l  arm  on  the  heads 
of  his  disciples,  calmly  wiying,  "  Be  ye  constant  in  your  faith,  fop^ 
this  day  shall  ye  be  with  I^wrence !"  Among  this  grouj)  of  her^ 
etics  was  a  beautiful  girl  whose  modesty  moved  the  ctnajiassion  of 
even  the  brutiU  executioners.  She  was  withdrawn  from  the  flames 
and  jiromises  were  made  to  find  her  a  husband  or  phuie  her  in  a 
convent.  Seeming  to  :u}sent,  she  remained  cpjiet  till  the  rest  wereH 
d(^d.  and  then  a^ked  hor  guards  to  show  lier  the  seducer  of  souLj. 
In  pointing  out  the  body  of  Arnold  they  loosened  their  hold*  when 
she  suddenly  broke  from  them,  and,  covering  her  face  with  he 


•  Anon.  PaBsavieua.  c.  6.- 
IMS.No.  39,p.  57). 


-ProceasuB  contra  Yoldenscs  (Arch.  8torico  lul. 
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dresB,  threw  herself  u|>on  the  remains  of  her  teacher,  and,  burning 
U>  death,  descended  with  hira  into  helJ  for  etcraity.     Those  who 
tboat  the  same  time  were  detected  at  Oxford,  rejected  all  offers  of 
nercv*  with  the  wonis  of  Christ, "  Hlessod  are  they  which  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  8uke,  for  theirs  is  tlic  kingdom  of  heaven ;" 
Aod  when  they  were  led  forth  after  a  sentence  which  virtuaJly 
consigned  them  to  a  shameful  and  lingering  death,  they  went  ro- 
joiciDg  to  the  punishment,  their  leader  Gerhard  preceding  them, 
aiaging  "  Blessed  arc  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you."     In  the  Al- 
bigensian  Crusade,  at  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  Mincrve,  the  CVu- 
ndent  piously  offered  their  prisoners  the  alternative  of  recantation 
or  the  stake,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  preferred  the  stake,  when, 
a*  the  monkish  chronicler  quietly  remarks,  *'  no  doubt  all  these 
Dttrtyrs  of  the  devil  passed  from  temporal  to  eternal  flames."   An 
fixperienced  inquisitor  of  the  fourteentii  century  tells  us  that  the 
Cathari  usually  were  either  truly  converted  by  the  efforts  of  the 
/luly  Office  or  else  were  reatly  to  die  for  their  faith ;  while  the 
Wakleuses  were  apt  to  feign  conversion  in  order  to  escape.    This 
obdurate  zeal,  we  are  assured  by  the  orthodox  writers,  had  in  it 
nothing  of  the  constancy  of  Christian  niartyrtlom,  but  was  simply 
iiardness  of  heart  insjjinnl  by  fc^atan;  and  Frederic  II.  enumerated 
imong  their  evil  traits  the  obstinacy  which  led  the  survivors  to  be 
in  no  way  dismayed  or  deterred  by  the  ruthless  example  made  of 
those  who  were  punished.* 

It  was,  perhaf>s,  natural  that  these  Manichseans  should  be 
accused  of  worshipping  the  devil  To  men  bred  in  the  current 
orthodux  practices  of  purcha^sing  by  prayer,  or  money,  or  other 
good  works  whatever  blessings  they  desli-ed,  and  expecting  nothing 


*  Radulpbi  Gtabri  Lib.  ur.  c.  8.— Lnndulf.  Senior.  McdioUn.  Hist.  n.  27. — 
CSBMtf.  Heist«rbac.  Dial.  Miroc.  DiAt.  v.  c.  19. — Tritltcm,  Chmn.  Tlirsaug.  uid. 
n68.^GaUl  de  Newburg.  Ilist,  Anglic.  Lib.  ii.  c.  13, — Guillel.  Nungitic.  ami. 
1210.— Chron.  Turon.  aim.  1210.— Radiilf.  Co^gcBball  Chnm.  Anglic.  (D,  Boa- 
q^le^  KYIU.  93).— Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  iv.  (Doiit,  XXX).— 3.  Bemardi 
Serm.  io  Cantic  ltv.  c.  13. — Lucee  Tudena.  de  altera  Vita  Lib.  nL  o.  31. — Cmt 
nlU  Sicular.  Lib.  L  tit  i. 

The  story  of  the  joung  girl  of  Cologne  asaumcs  a  aouiewhat  mythical  air 
when  we  find  it  repeated  by  Monela  as  occuning  in  Lombardy  (Caulii,  Eretici 
d'ltalia,  I.  8B);  but  this  only  colbrces  the  universal  tribute  to  the  tnarvcIlMUi 
conit«ncy  of  the  heretics. 
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without  snch  payment,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  ManinhmMi^  re- 
garding all  matter  to  be  the  work  of  Satan,  should  invoke  him  for 
worldly  prosperity.  The  husbandman,  for  instance,  could  not  pray 
to  God  for  a  plentiful  harvest,  but  must  do  so  to  Satan,  who  was 
the  creator  of  com.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  sect,  known  as 
Luciferani,  who  were  said  to  worship  Satan,  regarding  him  as  the 
brother  of  God,  unjustly  banished  from  heaven,  and  the  dispenser 
of  worldly  good,  but  these,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  a  branch 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  probably  descended  from  the 
Ortlibenses,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  Cathari 
ever  wavered  in  their  trust  in  Christ  or  diverted  their  aspirations 
from,  the  hope  of  reunion  with  God,* 

Such  was  the  faith  whose  rapid  spread  throughout  the  south 
of  Europe  filled  the  Church  with  well-grounded  dismay ;  and,  how- 
ever much  we  may  deprecate  the  means  used  for  its  suppression 
and  commiserate  those  who  suffered  for  conscience*  sake,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  in  this  case  the  cause 
of  progress  and  civilization.  Had  Catharism  become  dominant,  or 
even  had  it  been  allowed  to  exist  on  equal  terms,  its  influence  oould 
not  have  failed  to  prove  disastrous^^Its  asceticism  with  regard  to 
commerce  between  the  sexes,  if  strictly  enforced,  could  only  have 
led  to  the  extinction  of  the  race,  and  as  this  involves  a  oontradio- 
tion  of  nature,  it  would  have  probably  resulted  in  lawless  oonca- 
binage  and  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  the  family,  rather 
than  in  the  disappearance  of  Ihe  human  race  and  the  return  of 
exiled  souls  to  their  Creator^ which  was  the  »um/r/ium  bomtm  of  the 
true  Catharan.  Its  condemnation  of  the  nsible  universe  and  of 
matter  in  general  as  the  work  of  Satan  rendered  sinful  all  striv- 
ing after  material  improvement,  and  the  conscientious  behef  in 
such  a  creed  could  only  lead  man  back,  in  time,  to  his  original  con- 
dition of  savagism.  It  was  not  only  a  revolt  against  the  Church, 
but  a  renunciation  of  man's  domination  over  nature.  As  such  it 
was  doomed  from  the  start,  and  our  only  wonder  must  be  that  it 
maintained  itself  so  long  and  so  stubbornly  even  against  a  Church 
which  had  earned  so  much  of  popular  detestation.    Yet  though 


•  Radalf.  Coggeahttll  1.  c— PauU  Carnotena.  Vet.  Aganon.  Lib.  ti.  c.  ili.— 
Campana,  Storia  di  San  Piero  Hartire,  Lib.  it.  c  9,  p.  57.— Fragment,  ndv. 
Mmnt  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat  Xm.  841).~Cf.  Trithem.  Chron.  Hinaug.  ann.  181S. 
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the  exaltation  caused  by  persecution  might  keep  it  alive  among  the 
CBthnsiastic  and  the  discontented,  had  it  obtained  the  upper  hand 
sod  maintained  its  purity  it  must  surely  have  })erished  through  its 
fnndamental  errors.  Had  it  become  a  dominant  faith,  moreover, 
it  would  have  bred  a  sacerdotal  class  as  privileged  as  the  Catholic 
pnesthood,  for  the  ** veneration"  offered  to  the  consecrated  min- 
Men  as  the  tabernacles  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shows  us  what  vantage 
ground  they  would  have  had  when  persecution  had  given  place  to 
power,  and  oamal  human  nature  had  asserted  itself  in  the  ambi- 
tioos  men  who  would  have  sought  its  high  places. 

The  soil  was  probably  prepared  for  its  reception  by  remains  of 
the  older  Maniohieism  which,  with  strange  pertinacity,  long  main- 
tained itself  in  secret  after  its  public  manifestation  had  been  com- 
pletely suppressed.  Muratori  has  printed  a  Latin  anathema  of  its 
doctrines,  probably  dating  about  the  year  800,  which  shows  that 
even  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  it  was  still  an  object  of  persecu- 
tion. It  was  about  970  that  John  Zimiski  transplanted  the  Pauli- 
cians  to  Thrace,  whence  they  spread  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  When  the  Crusaders  under  Bohemond  of 
rTarento,  in  1097,  arrived  in  Macedonia  they  learned  that  the  city 
of  Pelagonia  was  inhabited  wholly  by  heretics,  whereupon  they 
paoaed  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  long  enough  to 
capture  the  town,  to  raze  it  to  the  earth,  and  to  put  all  the  citizens 
to  the  sword.  In  Dalmatia  the  Paulicians  foimded  the  seaport  of 
I>a^nthia  (Trau),  which  became  the  seat  of  one  of  their  loading 
episcopates ;  and  in  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  we  find  them  in  great 
nambers  throughout  the  whole  Slav  territory',  making  extensive 
conversions  with  their  customary  missionary  zeal,  and  giving  that 
pontiff  much  concern,  in  unavailing  efforts  for  tlieir  suppression. 
Numerous  as  the  Cathari  of  Western  Europe  became,  they  always 
looked  to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  as  to  the  lioadquarters  of  their 
sect.  It  was  there  that  arose  the  form  of  mof1ifie<l  Dualism  kno\vn 
as  Conoorrezan,  under  the  influence  of  the  Bogomili,  and  religion? 
questtons  were  wont  to  be  referred  thither  for  solution.* 


*  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Catharen,  1. 15-21. — Muratori  Anccdota  Ambrosiana,  11. 
112.— GailleL  Tyrii  Lib.  n.  c,  13.— Innocent.  PP.  III.  Regcst.  ir.  176;  iii.  3;  t. 
101,110;  Tl.  140, 141, 212.— See  also  the  curious  letter  of  a  Patario  in  Matt.  Paris^ 
mst  Angl.  UD.  1248  (£d.  7644  p.  418). 
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I         Their  missionary  activity  made  itself  felt  in  the  West  in  a 
I   vellously  short  period  after  their  settlement  in  BnJpnria.    Our 
terials  for  an  intimate  a(;<]uaintanco  with  that  age  are  ven'  scanty, 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  occasional  vague  indications, 
but  when  we  see  that  (rerlxjrt  of  Aurillac,  on  liia  election  to  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Reims  in  991,  was  obliged  to  utter  a  profession 
of  faith  in  which  he  declared  his  belief  that  SataJi  was  wicked  of 
free-will,  that  the  Old  and  >iew  Testiiments  were  of  equal  authority,^ 
and  that  marriiige  and  the  use  of  meat  were  allowable,  it  show 
that  Paidician  opinions  were  already  well  understood  and  dreadc 
as  far  north  as  Champagne.    There  seems,  indeetl,  to  have  been  »^ 
centre  of  Catharism  there,  for  in  1000  a  peasant  named  l^utanl,  at 
Vertus,  was  convicted  of  teaching  antisacerdotal  doctrines  which 
were  evidently  of  Manicha^in  origin,  aiul  ho  is  discreetly  said  to 
have  drowned  himself  in  a  well  when  overcome  in  argument  by 
Bish<tp  Libumiiis.     The  Chateau  of  Mont  Wimer,  in  the  neighifl 
borhood  of  Vertus,  retained  its  evil  reputation  as  a  centre  of  th^* 
heresy.     About  the  same  period  we  have  a  misty  account  of  a 
Ravennatese  grammarian  named  Vilganlus  who,  insj)ired  by  dflfl 
mons  in  the  shape  of  Virgil,  nonice,and  Juvenal,  erecte<l  the  Latin 
poets  into  infallible  guides  and  taught  much  that  was  conti-ary  t<> 
the  faith.    Ilis  heresy  was  probably  Manichsean ;  it  could  not  havtH 
been  simply  blind  worehip  of  classic  ^Titere.  for  culture  was  too  rare 
in  that  age  for  such  belief  to  become  popular,  and  we  are  told  ihaf 
Vilgardus  had  numerous  disciples  in  all  the  cities  in  Italy,  who, 
after  his  condemnation  by  Peter,  Archbishop  of  Ilavenna,  were  put 
to  death  by  the  sword  or  at  the  stake.    His  hei-esy  likewise  spread 
to  Sardinia  and  Spain,  >vhero  it  was  r\ithlessly  exterminated.* 

Shortly  after  this  Cathari  were  discovered  in  Aquitaine,  where 
they  miwlo  many  converts,  and  their  heresy  spread  secretly  through- 
out southern  Franco  in  spite  of  the  fi*ee  use  of  the  fagot.  Even 
as  far  north  as  Orleans  it  was  discovered,  in  1017,  under  circuui^| 
stiinces  wliich  annised  general  attention.  A  femiUe  mLssiimary 
from  Italy  had  curried  the  infection  there,  and  a  number  of  the 
most  prominent  clergy  of  the  city  fell  victims  to  it.  In  their  pros- 
elyting zeal  they  sent  out  emissaries,  and  were  discovered.     0^1 

*  Gerberti  Epist.  187.— Railulphi  Olabri  Lib.  ir.  c.  11.  13.— Bpist.  Leodieos.^ 
ad  Lucium  PP.  II.  (Martenc  Ampliss.  Collect.  I.  776-8). 
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htuiag  of  it.  King  Rolmrt  lht>  Pious  hastened  to  Orleans  wjiU 
Queen  Constance,  ami  siunmoiMxl  a  council  of  bishojia  to  lieter- 
Diiae  what  should  be  dono  to  meet  the  novel  and  threatening  dan- 
ger.   The  heretics,  on  Iwing  ([uestionetl,  imule  no  secr-et  of  their 
flutJi,  and  boUlly  declared  thotnselvcs  reaiiy  to  die  ratlicr  than  to 
abandon  it.    The  i>opular  feeling  was  so  bitter  against  them  that 
Bobert  stationed  his  queen  at  the  door  of  the  chui-ch  in  which  the 
asembly  was  lield.  to  presen'e  them  from  being  tom  to  i»ioces  by 
tlie  mob  when  they  were  hnl  forth ;  but  Constance  sliaixnl  the  jwui- 
Bons  uf  her  subjects,  and  as  they  passed  her  she  smote  with  a  rod 
one  who  had  l>een  her  confessor,  and  put  out  his  eye.     They  were 
taken  beyond  the  walls,  and  again,  in  the  ]>re8ence  of  tlie  bhizing 
pyre,  were  entreated  to  recant,  but  they  preferred  death,  and 
tlieir  unshrinking  firmness  was  the  wonder  of  all  specUitors.     Such 
converts  as  they  had  matle  elsewhere  were  diligently  liunted  up 
and  mercilessly  despatched.    In  1025  there  was  a  further  discov- 
ery of  the  heresy  at  Liege,  but  the  sectaries  proved  leas  stubborn, 
<  and  were  pardoned  on  professing  conversion.    About  the  same 
j  lime  we  hear  of  others,  in  Lorabardy,  in  the  Castle  of  Monforto, 
(near  Asti,  who  were  the  objects  of  active  persecution  by  the  neigh- 
boring nobles  and  bishoj>s,  and  wlio  were  Imrnwl  whenever  they 
could  be  captured.     At  length,  about  1040,  Erilx'rto,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  in  visiting  his  province,  came  to  Asti,  and,  hearing  of  these 
heretics,  sent  for  them.    They  came  willingly  enough,  including 
,  their  teucher,  Ghenirdo,  and  the  Countess  of  Monforte  who  was 
lof  their  sect ;  all  boldly  professetl  their  faith,  and  were  carried  by 
Eriberto  back  to  Milan,  wliere  he  hoj)ed  to  convert  them.    In  place 
of  this,  they  hiboi'ed  to  spread  their  heresy  among  those  who 
crowdotl  to  see  them  in  prison,  until  the  ennige<l  ]^eoplo,  against  the 
will  of  the  archbishop,  forcibly  dragged  them  out,  and  gave  them 

^the  choice  between  the  cross  and  the  stake.  A  few  of  them  yield- 
ed, but  the  most  part,  eovGring  their  faces  with  their  hands,  bold- 
ly leaped  into  the  flames,  and  scaled  their  faith  with  martyrdom. 
tin  1045  we  find  them  in  Chalons,  when  Bishop  Roger  applied  to 
Bishof)  Wazo  of  Li6ge,  asking  what  he  should  do  Avith  them,  and 
whether  the  secular  arm  should  be  cal!e<l  in  to  prevent  the  leaven 
from  corrupting  the  whole  people,  to  whicli  the  goo<l  "Wa/o  replied 
that  they  should  be  left  to  God,  "  for  those  whom  the  world  now 
regards  as  tares  may  be  garnered  by  him  as  wheat  when  comes  the 
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harvest-time.  Those  whom  we  deem  the  ad  versaries  of  Ood  he 
make  superior  to  ua  in  heaven/'  Wazo,  indeed,  had  heard  that  her- 
etics were  commonly  detected  by  their  pallor,  and,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  those  who  were  pale  must  uocessarily  \)o  heretics,  many 
good  (^athohcs  had  boon  slain.  By  the  yenr  l(t52  the  heresy  had 
extended  to  Germany,  where  the  pious  oni|>eror,  Henry  the  Blaclc, 
caused  a  number  to  be  hanged  at  Goslar.  During  the  rest  of  the 
century  we  hoar  httle  more  of  them,  though  ti-aces  of  tliera  occur 
at  Toulouse  in  1056  and  B^ziers  in  1002,  and  about  the  year  12O0 
they  are  descrilicd  as  infecting  the  whole  diocese  of  Agen,* 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  evil  continued  unabated  in  nort! 
[  em  Franc*.  Count  John  of  Soiflsons  was  noted  as  a  protector 
heretics,  but,  in  spite  of  his  favor,  Lisiard,  tlie  bishop,  captored 
several,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  what  subsequently  became 
common  enough  —  the  asa  of  the  oixieal  to  determine  heroticaJ 
guilt.  One,  at  least,  of  the  accused,  floated  when  thro\vn  into  ex- 
orcised water,  and  the  bishop,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them, 
held  them  in  prison  while  he  went  to  the  Council  of  Beauvais,  ia 
11 14,  to  consult  his  episcopal  brethi^eu.  The  jwpulace,  however,  feilfl 
no  doubt«  on  the  subject,  and,  fearing  that  they  would  1h*  deprivet^ 
of  their  prey,  bnjko  oiH>n  the  jail  and  burned  them  during  the 
bishop's  absence — a  manifestation  of  holy  zeal  which  greatly  pleased 
the  pious  chronicler.  About  the  same  time  Flandoi*s  was  the  scene 
of  another  discovery  of  Catharism.  The  heresiai*ch,  on  being 
summoned  before  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  made  no  secret  of  hia 


•  Ademari  8.  CilHirdi  Hist  Lib.  m.  c  49,  59.— Pauli  Camot.  Vet.  Aganott^ 
Lib.  vj.  c.  3.— Frag.  Hiat,  Aquitan.  ct  Frag.  Hist.  Fmuc  (Pithtri  Hist.  Franc. 
Scriptt  xi.  pp.  83,  S4).— lUdulf.  Olabri  UUt,  iii.  8.  iv.  2.— Gesta  Synod.  Aural 
circa  1017  (D'Achery  T.  604-6).— Chion.  8.  Petri  VivL— Synod.  Atrcbat  ano^ 
1025  (LabUs  et  Colcti  XI.  1177, 1178;  Hartzljcim.  Coocil.  Gernmii.  III.  88).— Liii^ 
dulf.  Sen.  Mediol.  llist.  11.  37. — QceU  EpiHCop.  T^oOieiis.  cnp.  60, 61.— Herman^^ 
Contract,  ann.  1052. — Lambert   Herareldeofl.  Annsl.  ann.  1053. — Schmidt,  Hiat. 
des  CatLares.  I.  37.^RftduIf.  Anieut.  T.  I.  P.  ii.  Horn.  19. 

Biflhop  Wazo's  complaint  that  pallor  waa  condiderod  a  positive  proof  of  her* 
esy  was  by  no  meaos  a  new  one.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  regarded  aa  Buffl- 
ciectto  betray  the  Gnostic  and  Manicliteiia  !UH;fticiB[nuftlicPri8cULiatiist&(Sulp{c. 
Beveri  Dia).  ui.  cap.  xi.),  and  Jeiouke  tells  ub  that  Ihe  ortbodux  who  were  pale 
with  fasting  and  maceration  were  stigmatized  &s  ManiclifEans  (Hiernu.  Cptsit  < 
Euatoch.  c.  5).  To  tlic  end  of  the  twclflli  century  pallor  continued  to  be  regnrde 
aa  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  Catharism  (P.  Cantor.  Verb,  abbrev.  c.  78), 
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erimfl;  he  w^s  stubborn,  and  was  shut  np  in  a  hut,  which  was 
Bred,  and  he  died  in  prayer.  The  people  niusl,  in  this  case,  have 
been  rather  favorably  inclined  to  him,  for  they  aHoAved  his  frientls 
to  collect  his  remains,  and  he  was  found  to  have  many  followers, 
p?Heciaily  among  the  cnift  of  weavers.  "When,  aljout  the  eamo 
period,  we  see  Paschal  II.  advising  the  Bishop  of  Constance  that 
converted  heretics  were  to  be  welcomed  back,  we  may  condudo 
that  error  had  |>enetrat€d  even  into  Switzerland.* 

As  the  century  wore  on  the  manifestations  of  heresy  became 
mare  numerous.  In  1144  at  Li^  again;  in  1153 again  in  Artois; 
in  1157 at  Keims;  in  II*J3  at  Vc7-elai,  where  there  was  a  signifiaint 
Doncomitant  attempt  to  throw  off  the  ttnniKinil  junwliction  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Madelaine;  about  1170  at  Besan9on ;  and  in  1180  at 
Keima  again.  This  latter  case  has  pictorosquo  fentui-es  rocitod  for 
m  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  Gervais  of  Tilbun%  at  that 
time  a  young  man  and  a  ainon  of  Keims.  Ridmg  out  one  after- 
noon as  part  of  the  retinue  of  his  archbishop,  William,  his  fancy 
was  caught  by  a  pretty  girl  laboring  alone  in  a  vineyard.  Ho  lost 
no  time  in  pressing  his  suit,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  assertion  that 
if  she  listened  to  his  addresses  she  would  bo  irretrievably  damned. 
Virtue  so  severe  as  this  was  a  manifest  sign  of  heresy,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, coming  up,  onleretl  her  at  once  into  custody,  for  lie  recog- 
nized her  as  necessarily  belonging  to  the  CatbarL,  whom  Philip  of 
yianders  had  for  some  time  been  mercilessly  persecuting.  Under 
examination,  she  gave  the  name  of  her  instructress*  who  was  forth- 
with arrested,  and  who  manifested  such  thorough  familiarity  witli 
Scripture  anij  such  consummate  dexterity  in  defending  her  faith, 
that  no  doubt  was  felt  of  her  being  inspired  by  Satan.  The  de- 
feated theologians  respited  the  pair  till  the  next  day,  when  they 
obstinately  refused  to  yield  to  threiits  or  promises,  and  were  unan- 
imously condemned  to  the  stake.  At  this  the  elder  woman  laughed, 
MVing,  "  Foolish  and  unjust  judges,  think  ynu  to  burn  ine  in  your 
t  1  fear  not  your  soutenco,  ami  dread  not  your  stake."  With 
that  she  pulled  from  her  bosom  a  ball  of  threai.1  and  tossetl  it  out 
of  the  window,  retaining  one  end,  and  calling  out,  "Take  iti" 
The  ball  arose  in  the  air,  and  the  old  woman  followed  it  through 
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Goibert.  NoTiof(ent.  de  Vita  sua  Lib.  xn.  c.  17^ 
MarteQC  Ttaeaauf.  L  &M. 
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the  window,  and  was  seen  no  more.    The  girl  was  left,  and  as  si 
was  insensible  alike  to  offers  of  wealth  and  threats  of  punishruont, 
she  was  duly  burned,  suffering  her  torment  cheerfully  and  without 
a  groan.     Even  in  distant  Britanny  Oatharism  ap()eared  in  120aH 
at  Nantes  and  St.  Malo.*  " 

/       In  Flanders  the  heresy  seems  to  have  taken  deep  root  among 
I  the  industrious  craftsmen  who  were  already  making  their  cities 
\  centres  of  wealth  and  progress.     In  1103  lIen^^',  Artrhhisliop  of 
Reims,  in  a  visitation  of  Flanders,  which  formed  part  of  liis  prov- 
ince, found  Manichaiism  prevailing  there  to  an  alarming  extent. 
In  the  existing  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  canon  law  aa  re- 
spects the  treatment  of  heres}',  he  allowed  the  appeal  of  those 
whom  he  captured  to  Alexaniler  III.,  then  in  Touraine.    Tiie  j>ope 
inclinoti  to  mercy,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  arcliljishop  and  of 
liis  bnjtlier,  Louis  VII.,  who  urged  tlic  adoption  of  rigorous  meaa- 
ures,  and  asserted  that  the  enonnouK  bribe  of  six  hundred  marks  bafl 
been  offei-od  for  their  liberation.     If  tliis  were  so,  the  hei-esy  must 
have  penetrated  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society.     In  spite  of  Alejt— 
andcr'g  humanity  tlie  jiersecution  was  sharp  enough,  however,  tjH 
drive  many  of  the  heretics  away,  and  we  sliall  meet  witli  some 
of  them  at  Cologne,     Twenty  years  later  we  find  the  evil  still 
growing,  and  Philip  I.,  Count  of  Flanders,  whose  zeal  for  the  faith 
was  manifested  subsequently  by  his  death  in  Palestine,  busily  &B^ 
gaged  in  persecuting  them  with  the  aid  of  "William,  Archbishop  o^ 
Ueims.     They  are  described  as  comprising  all  classes,  nobles  and 
peasants,  clerks,  sohiiers,  and  mechanics,  maids,  wives,  and  widows, 
and  numbers  of  them  were  burned  without  putting  an  end  to  the 
pestilence.f 
r       The  Teutonic  peoples  were  comparatively  free  from  the  infeo- 
tion,  although  the  propinquity  of  the  Rhinclands  to  Franco  led 
occasional  visitations.     About  1110  we  hear  of  some  heretics 
Treves,  who  seem  to  have  escaped  without  punisluuent,  tliou, 
two  among  them  were  priests,  and  in  1200  eight  more  were  foam 

•  Epist.  Lcodions,  ad  Lucium  PP.  II.  (Mnrtene  Auipl.  Coll.  L  776-778).- 
Alex.  PP.  III.  Epi»t.  3  (itjia.  II.  638),— Concil.  Remeiw.  ann.  1157.— UibI.  Mo^ 
nut.  Vez«liaccns.  Lib.  rv.  ann.  1167.— Caaar.  Hcinterboc  Dial.  Ihlirao.  Biat.  v.  c 
18.— lUdulf.  Coggcshall  ubi  sup.— Innocent.  PP.  IIL  Kegeat.  nc.  208. 

t  Alex.  PP.  III.  Epist.  118,  122.— Varior.  ad  Alex.  PP.  UI.  Epist  No.  16.- 
Annal.  Aquiclnctens.  Monuit.  ann.  1182,  1183. — Guitlol.  Naogiac  ann.  1183. 
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there  and  burned.  In  1145  a  number  were  discovered  in  Cologne, 
some  of  whom  were  tried;  but,  during  the  examination,  the  im- 
patient populace,  fearing  to  be  balked  of  their  8])ectacle,  broke  in,fl 
carried  off  the  culprits,  and  burned  them  out  of  hand — a  fate  which 
they  bore  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  joyfulness.  There  must 
hare  been  a  Oatharan  Church  establishixl  by  tliis  time  at  Cologne,fl 
since  one  of  the  sufferers  was  called  their  bishop.  In  1169  fugi- 
tives from  the  Flemish  persecution  were  found  at  Cologne— eight 
men  and  three  women,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  bam.  As  they 
aseociateil  with  no  one,  and  did  not  fi-equcnt  the  churches,  the 
Christian  neighbors  recognized  thera  as  heretics,  seized  them,  and 
took  thera  before  the  bishop,  wlien  they  boldly  avowed  their  faith, 
lind  sufferetl  burning  mth  the  resolute  gladness  which  distinguished 
the  sect.  We  hear  of  otheis.  about  the  same  time,  burned  at  Bonn, 
but  this  scanty  catalogue  exhausts  the  hst  of  Gorman  heresies  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Missionaries  penetrated  the  country  from  ■ 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Flanders;  they  are  found  in  Switzerland,  Ba- 
varia, Suabia,  and  even  as  far  as  Saxony,  but  they  made  few  con- 
verts.* 

Enghmd  was  likewise  little  troubled  with  heresy.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  iwrsecutions  in  Flanders  that  in  1166  there  were 
discovered  thirty  rustics — men  and  women — German  in  race  and 
speech,  probably  Flemings,  fleeing  from  the  pious  zeal  of  Henry 
of  Reims,  who  had  come  and  were  endeavoring  to  propagate  their 
errors.  They  raatle  but  one  convert,  a  woman,  who  deserted  thera 
in  tlic  hour  of  triaL  The  rest  stood  firm  when  Ilcnry  II.,  then  en-  ■ 
gaged  in  his  quairel  with  Becket,  and  anxious  to  prove  hia  fidel- 
ity to  the  Church,  called  a  council  of  bishops  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
sided over  it,  to  determine  their  faith.  They  openly  avowed  it,  H 
and  were  condemned  to  l)e  scourged,  branded  in  the  face  with  a 
key,  and  driven  forth.  The  importance  which  Henry  attached 
to  the  matter  is  shown  by  his  devoting,  soon  after,  in  the  Assizes 
of  Clarendon,  an  article  to  the  subject,  forbidding  any  one  to  re- 
ceive them  under  penalty  of  having  his  house  torn  down,  and 
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•  Histnr.  Trerirens.  (D'Achery  H.  321,  222),— AI bene.  Trium  Font.  Chron. 
•no.  1800.— Erervini  SUrinftld.  EpisL  (S.  Beruanli  EpisL  472).— Trithem.  Cbron. 
Hinsug-  ftiUL  1163. — Ecbeni  Scbonaug.  contra  Catharos  Sorm.  tul — Schmidt^ 
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requiring  all  shoriffs  to  swwir  to  the  ohsorvance  of  the  law,  anrf  to 
make  all  stewai'fls  of  the  barons  and  all  knights  and  franotenanta  i 
Bwear  likewise — the  first  secular  law  on  the  subjeot  in  any  statute-  ■ 
Ijook  since  the  fall  of  lionio.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  the  unfortunates  endured  their  mart^Tdora. 
Stripped  to  the  waist  and  soundly  scourged,  and  branded  on  the 
fopehertd,  they  were  sent  adrift  sheltorless  in  the  winter-time,  and 
speedily,  one  by  one,  they  miserably  perished.  England  was  not 
hospitable  to  heresy,  and  we  hear  little  more  of  it  there.  Towards 
the  olose  of  the  century*  some  heretics  were  found  in  the  province 
of  York,  and  early  in  the  next  century  a  few  were  diswjvered  in 
London,  and  one  wtw  burned ;  but  practically  the  orthodoxy  of 
England  was  unsullied  until  the  rise  of  Wickliffe.* 

Italy,  as  the  channel  through  which  the  Hnlgarian  heresy 
passed  to  the  West,  was  naturally  deeply  infected.  Milan  had 
the  reputation  of  being  its  centre,  whence  missionaries  were 
despatched  to  other  lan<ls,  whither  pilgrims  resorterl  from  the 
western  kingdoms,  and  where  originated  the  sinister  term  of 
Patarins,  by  which  the  Cathari  became  generally  known  to  the 
people  of  Europe.t    Vet  the  pripcs,  involved  in  a  death-struggle 
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*  Guillcl.  de  Ncwbui^  Hist  Anglic.  Lib.  n.  c  13.~~M&tt.  Paris.  Hist.  AngUc 
ann.  1 166  (p.  74).— Ratlulf.  de  Dicoto  ojin.  1106. — Kadulf.  CoggcshaU  (D.  Uouquet, 
XVin.  02).— AasittJ  of  Clarendon,  Art.  21.— Petri  Blescns.  Epist.  118.— Schmidt, 
I.»9.  _ 

t  The  nomenclature  of  the  heresy  is  quite  extenaivo.  The  sectaries  cftll«d^^| 
thfluiMlvca  Cathari,  or  thu  pure.  The  origin  of  the  ttirm  Patarin  has  l^ccn  tba 
BUbjectofcouaidcrablti  dispute,  but  thuro  would  seem  to  lie  do  doubt  that  it  arose 
ib  Milan  about  the  middle  of  tlio  eleventh  century,  during  the  ciTil  wars  result- 
ing from  the  papal  eflbrts  to  enforce  celibacy  od  the  Milanese  married  clergy. 
In  the  Romance  dialecu />a/««  signttiea  old  linen;  rng-pickcrs  in  Lombordy  wero  ^M 
called  Prttarl.  and  the  quarter  inhabited  by  them  in  Uilan  was  known,  cren  up 
to  the  lft.st  century,  as  Pattaria,  or  Contrada  de'  Paltari.  Even  to-day  there  arc  in 
lUilian  citiea  quarters  or  street*  of  that  name  (Schmidt,  U.  279).  In  tlie  eleventh- 
century  quarrels  the  papaliKts  held  secret  meetings  iu  the  Pattaria,  and  went 
contemptuously  desij^nated  by  their  antagonists  as  Patarins — a  name  which  was  ^M 
finally  recognized  and  acceptwl  by  them  (Amulf.  MerlioUnens.  Lib.  iii.  cap. 
tt;  Mb.  rr.  c.  0,  11.— LnnduH*  Jnn.  c.  l.^Willclmi  Clnsiens.  vita  BenedicU 
AbbaU  Clnsiens.  c.  83.— Benzon.  Comra.  do  Rcb.  Hcnrici  IV.  Lib.  vn.  c.  2). 
At  ibe  papal  condemnation  of  clerical  marriage  was  nUgmatized  as  Mantchsan, 
and  aa  the  impalista  were  supported  by  the  secret  heretics,  foUowcra  of  Gbervdo 
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bh  the  empire,  and  freqnenUy  wanderers  abroad,  paid  little  at- 
Ition  to  them  during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  indications  which  hove  reached  us  of  their  existence  are  but 
»ty,  tlioug-h  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  numerous  and 
31  ve  in  the  consclousnesa  of  growing  strength.  Thus  at 
Orvieio,  in  1125,  they  actually  obtained  the  mastery  for  a  while, 
but  after  a  bloody  struggle  were  subdaed  by  the  Catholics.  In 
1150  the  effort  was  resmno<l  by  Olotesalvi  of  Florence  and  Ghe- 
nirdo  of  Massano;  bnt  the  bishop  succeeded  in  expelling  them, 
when  they  were  replacwl  by  two  women  missionaries — Milita  of 
Monte-Meano,  and  (liulitta  of  Florence — whose  piety  and  charity 
won  the  esteem  of  the  clergy  and  sympathy  of  the  people,  until 
the  hepeay  was  discovered,  in  1163.  when  many  heretics  were 
burned  and  hange<I,  nnd  the  rest  exiled.  Yet  soon  afterwards 
Peter  the  l/iiiih.inl  undertook  to  propagate  it  again,  and  formed 


di  Monforte,  the  name  was  not  annaturally  trimsferrcd  to  the  Cathari  in  Loin- 
batxl;,  when  they  heriina*  pnbtioly  known,  atkI  It  spread  from  there  tlir«^ughout 
Eiirojta.  Id  Ituly  the  word  Cotliari,  vulgarized  Into  Oazzari,  was  also  commonly 
tiMd,  and  came  grAclnally  to  designate  all  hereticH;  the  otiicials  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion werf  Dicknamet]  Cazza^zzari  (C'atlmri  himters),  and  eren  accL>pt«^  the  deA- 
i^ntion  CMurutnri  Antiq.  Diss,  i,X.Tom.  XIT.  pp.  S10,  516),  and  the  word  is  ttliU 
srt'n  in  l)iu  Genuan  Ectztr.  The  Catliori,  from  their  Bulgarian  origin,  were  uUo 
known  as  Bulgari,  Buguri,  Bulgri,  Bugrw*  (Matt.  Paris,  anu.  I238j— a  word  which 
ban  been  retained  with  an  infamous  signification  in  the  English,  French,  and 
ian  vernaculars.  Wc  have  seen  above  that  from  the  nnmbcr  of  weavers 
g  them  they  were  alsi)  kuown  in  France  as  Texerant,  or  Textores  (cf.  Doat, 
XXIIL  80&-10>.  The  terra  Speronists  waa  derived  from  Robert  de  Sperone, 
bistiop  of  the  French  Catbari  in  Italy  (8chmidt,  n.  282).  The  Crasadera  who 
met  tlie  Paaliciana  {itavXuatvoi)  in  the  East  brought  homo  the  word  and  callod 
them  F^iblicaoi,  or  Popeltcans.  More  local  designations  were  Piphili  or  Pifrea 
(Ecbcrt.  Schonaag.  Scrm.  i.  e,  1),  Telonarii  or  Dconarii  (D'Achcry,  TI.  flSO),  and 
Boni  lloniliieii,  or  Bonshommcit.  The  term  Alhigenses,  fVom  the  dii^tricl  of 
AIbi,  where  they  were  numerous,  was  first  employed  by  Oeoffroy  of  Vigeois,  in 
1181  (Oaafridi  VosenA.  Chrnn.  ann.  1181),  and  liecomc  gcnorally  used  during  the 
ensaadeii  ngninst  Raymond  of  Toulouse. 

The  various  aecta  into  which  the  Cathari  were  divided  were  further  known 
by  special  namos,as  Albanenses,  Concorrezenses,  Bajolenscj,  etc.  (Kainerii  Saccon. 
Bumma.    Cf.  Marutori  Dissert.  LX.). 

In  the  official  language  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  thirteenth  century,  "  heretic  " 
always  means  Catharan,  while  the  Vaudois  are  sitecifically  designated  as  such 
The  aceaaed  was  interrogated  "  Super  facto  hieresis  vcl  Valdeaim." 
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a  numerous  coTnninTiity,  embracing  many  nobles,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  conturv  San  Pirtm  di  I*urenzo  eiiniwl  his  cunonixation 
by  his  severe  measures  of  repi*ession,  in  retaliation  for  which  the 
lieretics  took  hi.s  life  in  111)0.     This  may  be  ivgaitled  as  an  exam- 
])le  of  the  strn^s^lo  which  was  gf»injtj^  on  in  many  Italian  cities,  j 
showing  the  stubborn  vitality  of  the  heresy.     In  the  political  cx)a-fl 
dition  of  ItJily,  sulMlividcd  into  innumerable  virtually  self-govern* 
ing  communities,  torn  Ijy  mutual  (juarrels  and  civic  strife,  general 
measures  of  repression  were  almost  imix)ssible.   Heresy,  suppressed 
by  spasmodic  exertion  in  one  city,  was  always  flourishing  else- 
where, and  ready  to  furnish  new  missionaries  and  new  martyrs  as 
soon  as  the  storm  had  passed.     Through  all  these  vicissitudes  its 
(growth  was  constant.    All  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  was  honeycombed 
with  it,  and  even  as  fai*  south  as  Calabria  it  was  to  bo  fouud.^ 
When  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  ascended  the  papal  throne  he  atf 
once  commenced  active  proceedings  for  its  extermination,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  heretics  may  bo  estimated  by  the  struggle  in  Vi- 
terbo,  a  city  subject  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  papacy.     In  Mai'ch,  1199.  Innocent,  stimulate<l  by  the 
increase  of  heresy  and  the  audacity  of  its  public  displayt  wrote  to 
the  Viterbians,  renewing  and  sharpening  the  penalties  against  all 
who  received  or  favored  heretics.    Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  in  1205, 
the  heretics  carried  the  mimicipal  election  and  elected  as  chamber- 
lain a  heretic  under  excommunication.    Innocent's  indignation  was 
boundless.     If  the  elements,  he  told  the  citizens,  should  conspire 
to  destroy  them,  without  sparing  age  or  sex,  leaving  their  memory 
an  eternal  shame,  the  punishment  would  be  inadequate.     He  or- 
dered obedience  to  be  refused  to  the  newly-elected  municipality, 
which  was  to  be  deposed ;  that  the  bishop,  who  had  been  ejected, 
should  be  received  back,  that  the  laws  against  heresy  should  Ije 
enforced,  and  that  if  all  this  was  not  done  within  fifteen  days  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  castles  were  commanded  to 
take  up  anus  and  make  active  war  u]x>n  the  rebellious  city.     Even 
this  was  insutliciciit.     Two  years  later,  in  February,  1207,  there 
were  fresh  troubles,  and  it  was  not  until  Juno  of  that  year,  when  fl 
Innocent  him.self  came  to  Viterlx>,  and  all  the  Patarins  fle<l  at  his 
approach,  that  he  was  able  to  purify  the  town  by  tearing  down  all 
the  houses  of  the  heretics  and  confiscating  all  their  property.    This 
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be  followed  up  in  September  with  a  decree  addressed  to  aU  the 
faithfnl  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  ordering  measurea  of  in- 
creasing severity  to  be  inscribed  in  the  local  laws  of  every  com- 
monity,  and  all  jxxlesla  and  other  officials  to  be  sworn  to  their 
enforcement  under  heavy  penalties.  I'roceedings  of  more  or  less 
Tigor  commanded  in  Milan,  Kerrara,  Verona,  Rimini,  Florenoe, 
Prato.  Faenza,  Piacenra,  and  Treviao  show  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
ihe  difficulty  of  reslraininj^  it-,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
beraBjM>y  the  scandals  of  the  clergy.* 
^^^\t  was  in  southem  Fmnc^  however,  tJiat  the  struggle  was  dead- 
liest and  the  battle  wita  fought  to  its  bitter  end.  There  the  soil, 
as  we  have  scon,  was  the  most  favorable,  and  the  growth  of  heresy 
the  rankest.  Early  in  the  century  we  find  open  resistance  at  Albi, 
when  the  bishop,  Sicard,  aided  by  the  Abbot  of  Ciistres,  endeavored 
to  imprison  obstinate  heretics  and  was  baffled  by  the  people,  lead- 
ing to  a  dangeroas  qaarrel  between  the  civil  and  ecelcsiastical 
jurisdictions.  About  the  same  time,  Amelius  of  Toulouse  tried 
milder  methods  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  celebrated  Kobert 
H  d'Arbrissel,  whose  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  rewarded  with  many 
conversions.  In  111',^  Calixtus  IL  presided  over  a  council  at  Tou- 
louse which  condemned  the  Manicha^an  heresy,  but  was  forced  to 
content  itself  with  sentencing  the  heretics  to  expulsion  from  the 
Church.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  when  Innocent  II.,  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  antipope  Pier-Leone,  was  wandering  tlirough 
Franoe  and  held  a  great  council  at  Reims  in  1131,  no  measures 
were  taken  for  the  re]>ression  of  heresy;  but  when  restored  to 
Home  he  seems  to  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  action,  and 
in  the  Second  General  Lateran  Council,  in  1139,  he  issueii  a  de- 
cisive decree  which  is  interesting  as  the  earliest  example  of  the 
interpellation  of  the  secular  iirm.  Not  only  were  the  Oathari  con- 
demned and  expel!  :xl  from  the  Church,  but  the  temporal  authori- 
ties were  ordered  to  coerce  them  and  all  those  who  favoretl  or  de- 
fended them.    Tills  policy  was  followed  up  in  1148  by  the  Council 
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•  Schmidt.  I.  fi3-5.— Muratori  Antiq.  Diawrt.  lx.  (p.  462-3).— Rnynnld.  A» 
a»L  Rim.  1109  No.  2a-5;  ann.  1205  No.  67  ;  1207  No.  3.~-Lami,  Anlichia  Tos- 
c*oe.  p.  491.— Innocent  PP.  HI.  Hegcst.  i.  298;  n.  I.  60:  v.  88;  vn.  37;  vnL 
85,  lOS ;  n.  7,  8,  18, 10,  166-9,  204,  213,  258;  z.  54,  105,  130;  xt.  189; 
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of  Reims,  which  forbade  any  one  to  receive  or  maintain  on  his' 
lands  the  heretics  dwelling  in  Gascony,  Provence,  and  elsewhere, 
and  not  to  afford  them  shelter  in  passing  or  give  them  a 
undor  pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict.* 

AVhen  Alexander  III.  Wiis  exiled  from  Uome  by  Frederic  Bar* 
barossa  and  his  antipopc  Victor,  and  came  to  FnuicOf  ho  called,  ii 
1163,  a  great  council  at  Tours.  It  was  an  imjwsiiig  asscmblaj^, 
comprising  sovcntoen  cardinals,  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  ^ 
bishops  (including  Thomas  Becket)  and  hundreds  of  abbots,  b&-fl 
sides  hosts  of  other  occlceiaslics  and  a  vast  number  of  laymen. 
This  august  Ixxly,  after  performing  its  fii-st  duty  of  anathematiz- 
ing the  rival  pope,  proceeded  to  deplore  the  heresy  which,  arising 
in  the  Toulousain,  had  spread  like  a  cancer  tliroaghout  Gascony, 
deeply  infecting  the  faithful  everywhere.  The  prelates  of  those 
regions  wei-e  ordered  to  be  vigilant  in  suppressing  it  by  anathe- 
matizing all  who  should  permit  heretics  to  dwell  on  their  lands 
or  8hf>nld  hold  intcTcourse  with  them,  in  buying  or  selling,  so  that, 
being  cut  off  from  human  society,  they  might  bo  compelled  to  ^ 
abandon  their  errors.  All  secular  princes  moreover  were  com-fl 
manded  to  imprison  them  and  to  oonJiscate  their  property.  By  this 
time,  it  is  evident  that  hei-esy  was  no  longer  concealed,  but  displayed 
itself  openly  and  deliantly ;  and  the  futility  of  the  pajml  commands 
at  Tours  to  out  heretics  off  from  hnman  intercourse  was  shown  two  fl 
years  later  at  the  council,  or  rather  colloquy,  of  Lombers  near  Albi. 
This  was  a  public  disputation  between  representatives  of  ortho- 
doxy and  the  bofi  ho7nes^  has  Crentt'as^  Or  "  good  men,"  as  they  styled 
themselves,  before  judges  agreed  u)K)n  by  both  sides,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Pons,  Ai-chbishop  of  Narb*>nne,  and  sundry  bishops.  Ijcsidos 
the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  region — Constance,  Hister  of  King 
Louis  Vll.  and  wife  of  liaymond  of  Toulouse,  Trencavel  of  B4- 
ziers,  Sicard  of  Lautrec,  and  others.  Kearly  all  of  the  popidation 
of  Ijombers  and  Albi  assembled, and  the  proceedings  were-evident- 
iy  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  public  interest  and  importance.  A 
full  report  of  the  discussion,  iiiduding  the  decision  against  the 
Cathari,  has  reached  us  from  several  orthodox  soiu-ces,  but  the 
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•  Schmidt  I.  38.— Chron.  EpUc.  Albigens.  (D'Achery  HI.  57S)."Udulr.  B»b- 
eub.  Cod.  IL  303. — Coacil.  Tolos&n.  ann.  1119  c  3. — ConcU.  LateruL  II.  ann. 
1130  c.  23.— CdhcU.  licmcos.  ann.  1148  c.  18. 
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only  interest  which  the  affair  has  is  its  marked  significanoe  in 
showing  that  heresy  hiui  fairly  outgi-own  all  tlie  meiuis  of  repres- 
aioD  at  command  of  the  local  churches,  that  reason  had  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  ptax^  of  force,  that  heretics  had  no  scruple  in  mani- 
festing and  declai'ing  tlicnisoLves.  and  that  the  Catholic  disputants 
bed  to  submit  to  their  demands  in  citing  only  the  ^I'ew  Testament 
M  an  Jiuthority.  The  powerlessnetw  of  the  Church  was  still  further 
exhibited  iu  the  fact  that  the  council,  after  its  argumentative 
thunph.,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  simply  ordering  the 
nobles  of  Lombers  no  longer  to  protect  the  heretics.  What  satis- 
faction Pons  of  Karbonne  foimd  the  next  year  in  confirming  the 
oonclosions  of  the  Council  of  Lombers,  in  a  council  held  at  Cabea- 
taingf  it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  So  great  was  the  prevailing 
demoralization  that  when  some  monks  of  the  strict  Cistercian  or- 
der left  their  monastery  of  VUlemagne  near  Agde,  and  publicly 
took  wives,  he  was  unable  to  punish  this  gi-oss  infraction  of  their 
vows,  and  the  interposition  of  Alexander  III.  was  invoked — prob- 
ably without  result.* 

/Evidf'ntly  the  Church  was  jwwerless.  When  it  ooiUd  condemn 
tb^  doctrines  and  not  the  persons  of  heretics  it  confessed  to  the 
world  that  it  possessed  no  machinery  capable  of  dealing  with  op- 
position on  a  scale  of  such  mjignitude.  The  nobles  and  the  people 
were  indisposed  to  do  its  bidding,  and  without  their  aid  the  ful- 
annation  of  its  anathema  was  an  empty  ceremony.  The  Cathan 
plainly,  and  within  two  yeare  of  the  Council  of  Lombera 
they  dared,  in  1107,  to  hold  a  council  of  their  own  at  St.  Felix  de 
near  Toulouse.  Their  hightist  dignitary.  Bishop  Nicetas, 
le  from  Constantinople  to  preside,  with  deputies  fi-om  Ixim- 
bardy ;  the  French  Church  was  strengthened  against  the  modified 
Dualism  of  the  Concorrezan  school ;  bishojw  were  elected  for 
tbe  vacant  sees  of  Toulouse,  Val  d*Aran,  Carcassonne,  Albi,  and 
Franco  north  of  the  Loire,  the  latter  being  Robert  do  Sperone,  sub- 
sequently a  refugee  in  Lombuidy,  where  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
sect  of  the  Spcronist^;  coimnissioners  were  nametl  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted boundary  between  the  sees  of  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne ;  in 
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short,  the  business  was  that  of  an  established  and  independent 
Church,  which  looked  upon  itself  as  destinetl  to  supersede  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Based  upon  the  affection  and  reverence  of  the 
peoi)le,  which  Rome  had  forfeited,  it  might  well  look  forward  to 
ultimate  supremacy.* 

/^  In  fact,  its  progress  during  the  next  ten  years  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  enthusiastic  ho])es.  Itaymond  of  Toulouse,  whose 
power  was  virtually  that  of  an  independent  sovereign,  adhered  to 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  acknowledged  the  antipope  Victor  and  his 
successors,  and  cared  nolliing  for  Alexander  III.,  who  was  received 
by  the  rest  of  France ;  and  the  Church,  distracted  by  the  sell  ism, 
could  offer  little  opposition  to  the  development  of  heresy.  In 
1177,  however,  Alexander  triumphetl  and  received  the  submission 
of  Frederic.  Raymond  ncoossaiTly  followetl  his  suzerain  (a  large 
|x>rtic>n  of  his  territories  was  subject  to  the  empire)  and  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  pn-jgreas  of  heresy.  Pow- 
erful as  he  was,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task.  The  burgesses 
of  his  cities,  inde|»endent  and  intnictable,  were  for  the  most  part 
\  Cathari.  A  large  portion  of  his  knights  and  gentlemen  were  se- 
cretly or  avowedly  protectors  of  heresy;  the  common  people 
throughout  his  dominions  despised  the  clergy  and  honored  the 
heretics.  When  a  heretic  preaclied  they  crowded  to  listen  and 
applaud ;  when  a  CathoUc  assumed  the  rare  function  of  reUgious 
instruction  they  jeered  at  him  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  do 
with  proclaiming  the  Word  of  God.  In  a  stiito  of  chronic  war 
with  powerful  vassals  and  more  powerful  neighbors,  like  the  kings 
of  Aragon  and  England,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  Ray- 
mond to  undertake  the  extermination  of  a  half  or  moi-e  than  half 
of  his  subjects.  Whether  he  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  suppress 
hei-esy  is  doubtful,  but  in  any  case  his  situation  is  interesting,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ditficulties  which  surrounded  his  son  and  grand- 
sou,  and  led  to  the  Crusades  and  the  extinction  of  his  house.  What- 
ever his  motives,  however,  Raymond  V.  craftily  placed  himself  on 
the  right  side.  He  called  upon  the  king,  Louis  VII.,  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  and,  remembering  how  St.  Bernard  h'ad»  in  the  pre- 
vious generation,  aided  to  suppress  the  Uenricians,  he  applied  to 
Bernard's  successor,  Henry  of  Clairvaux,  head  of  the  great  Ois- 
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(tfcUn  order,  to  support  his  appeal.  He  described  the  conditioa 
ligion  in  his  dominions  as  desperate.  The  priesthoo<l  had  al- 
lowed itself  to  \)e  seduced  ;  the  churches  were  abandoned  and  fall- 
ing inti!)  ruin ;  the  Siu^raraents  were  desjnsed  and  no  longer  in  use; 
Dualisni  liad  prevailed  over  Trinitarianism.  Anxious  as  he  was 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  vengeance  of  God,  ho  was  powerless, 
for  his  ])rincipal  subjects  had  ombracted  tlio  false  faith,  together 
with  the  better  part  of  his  people.  Sjiiritual  punishment  no  longer 
had  any  terror,  and  force  alone  would  be  of  service.  If  the  king 
would  come,  Raymond  promised  personally  to  conduct  him  through 
the  land  and  point  out  tlie  heretics  to  be  chastised,  and  with  their 
miited  efforts  success  could  hardly  fail  to  crown  the  good  work.* 
H  Henry  n.  of  England,  who  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine  was  nearly 
I  concerned  in  the  matter,  had  just  concluded  a  [wace  with  Louis  of 
Fnince,  and,  fi-ee  from  the  preoccupation  of  mutual  war,  the  mon- 
archs  conferred  together  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  in  \ter- 
son  Tisith  a  heavy  force  in  re8|K)nse  to  liiiymond's  ap|>eal.  The 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  also  wtoIg  U)  Alexander  III.,  with  more  ear- 
nestness than  courtesy,  stimulating  him  to  do  his  duty  and  put 
down  heresy  as  he  ha*l  quelle*l  schism;  the  two  kings,  he  said, 
were  debating  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken,  and  no  remissness 
of  the  spiritual  power  must  serve  as  excuse  for  lack  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  temporal :  in  Languetloc,  priest  and  people  were 
alike  infected,  or  rather  the  contagion  prt>ceeded  fn>m  the  shop- 
henls  to  the  flock ;  the  least  the  pope  could  do  was  to  instnict 
his  legate,  Cardinal  Peter  of  St.  Chrysogono,  to  remain  longer  in 
»anoe  and  to  attack  the  heretics.  During  these  preUminaries 
tbfi  zeal  of  the  monarchs  had  cooled,  and  in  place  of  marching  at 
the  head  of  armies  they  contented  themselves  with  sending  a  mis- 
sion consisting  of  the  cardinal  legate,  the  archbishoiw  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  Bourges,  Henry  of  Clairvaux  and  other  prelates,  at  the 
same  time  urging  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  Viscount  of  Turenne, 
and  other  nobles  to  aid  thcm.f 

If  Raymond  was  sincere,  this  was  not  the  assistance  he  re- 
quired.   The  kings  had  resolved  to  dci)end  upon  the  spiritual 
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•  Roger.  Horedcn.  Annal.  ann.  1178.— D.  Vaiaselte,  III.  40-7. 
f  Benedict.  Pftn>burg.  Vit  Heorici.  XL  ann.  1178.— Alexander.  PP.  m.  Epist 
395  (D.  Bouquet,  XV.  959-060). 
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swonl,  and  he  was  too  shrewd  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  an  unaid- 
ed struggle  with  his  subjects,  especially  as  a  menacing  league  was  , 
then  forming  against  him  by  Alonso  II.  of  Aragon  with  th^fl 
nobles  of  Narbonno,  Niiues,  ilont]')ellier,  and  Carcassonne.  While,™ 
therefore,  he  |»rotix*tni  the  missionary  |)rehites,  he  made  no  pre- 
tence of  drawing  the  carnal  swonl.  When  they  entered  Toulouse 
the  heretics  crowded  around  them  jeering  and  caUing  them  hyp- 
oorites,  apostates,  and  other  o]>probrious  names;  and  Henry  of 
Clairvaux  consoles  himself  for  the  insigniticant  positive  results  of 
the  mission  witii  the  reflection  that  if  it  had  been  postponed  until 
tlu-ee  yeara  later,  they  would  not  have  found  a  single  Catholic  in 
the  city,  lists  of  heretics,  interminable  in  length,  were  made  out 
for  them,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Pierre  Mauran,  an  old  man 
of  great  wealth  and  intluence,  and  so  universally  respected  by  his 
co-religionists  that  ho  was  popularly  kno^vn  as  John  the  Evange- 
list. He  was  selected  to  be  made  an  example.  After  many  ter- 
giverHiilions  he  was  convicted  of  heresy,  when,  to  save  liis  confis- 
cated proi)orty,  he  agreed  to  recant  and  imdergo  such  penance  as 
might  be  assigned  to  him.  Stripped  to  the  waist,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Toulouse  an<l  tlie  Abbot  of  St,  Semin  busily  scourging  him  on 
either  sitle,  he  wiis  led  througli  an  immense  crowd  to  the  high  al- 
tar of  the  CathednU  of  St.  Stephen,  where,  for  the  good  of  his  soul, 
ho  was  order-od  to  undertake  a  three  years'  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  be  daily  scourged  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse  until 
his  departure,  to  make  restitution  of  all  Church  lands  occupied  by 
him  and  of  all  moneys  acquired  by  usury,  and  to  pay  to  the  count 
Hve  huudrcd  jwumls  of  silver  in  redemption  of  his  forfeited  prop 
erty.  This  resolute  l>eginning  proiluced  the  desired  effect,  and 
multitudeH  of  Cathari  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
Church ;  but  how  little  real  result  it  had  is  shoi^Tx  by  the  fact  that 
when  Mauran  returne<l  from  ralcstine  his  fellow-citizens  thrioo 
honored  him  witji  election  to  the  office  of  capitoul,  and  his  family 
remained  bitterly  anti-Catholic.  In  l!234anohl  man  named  Maunm 
was  condemned  as  a  **  perfected "  heretic,  and  in  1235  another 
Mauran,  one  of  the  capitouls,  was  excommunicated  for  impeding 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  The  enormous  fine  for  thjjfl 
benefit  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  well  calculatetl  to  excite  the 
rt'Iigious  fervor  of  that  potentate,  but  even  that  stimulus  failed  to^ 
arouse  him  to  the  decisive  action  which  ho  duubtlcss  felt  to  be 
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pneticable.  When  tlio  legate  dosirocl  to  confute  two  heresiapchs, 
IfAymonU  tie  Baimiac  and  Bernard  i-ia}-raond,  the  Oatliaran  bish- 
op* of  Val  d'Aran  and  Toulouse,  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  a 
safe-conduct  before  they  would  present  themselves  hefoi-e  him,  and 
hi  content  himself  afterwards  with  excommunicating  them;  and 
when  proceedings  were  had  against  the  powerful  Koger  Trencavel, 
Vificouiit  of  Bcziers,  for  keeping  the  Bishop  of  Albi  in  prison,  ex- 
communication was  likewise  the  only  jx^nalty^  nor  do  we  read  that 
the  captured  prelate  was  liberated.  Tlie  mission  so  pompously 
hemlded  returned  to  France,  and  we  can  rt^iidily  believe  the  state- 
ment of  contemponiry  chroniclers  that  it  had  accomplished  little 
or  notliing.  It  is  true  that  Ka\Tnond  of  Toulouse  and  his  nobles 
bad  been  induced  to  issae  an  odiot  banishing  all  heretics,  but  this 
ivnuined  a  dead  letter.* 

It  was  in  September  of  the  same  year,  1178,  that  Alexander 
IIL  published  the  call  for  the  assembling  of  the  Third  Council  of 
L&teran,  and  an  ominous  allusion  in  it  to  the  tares  which  choke 
the  wheat  and  must  l>e  pullwl  up  by  the  roots  shows  that  he  rec- 
ognized the  futility  of  all  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  check 
the  daily  growing  i^ower  of  heresy.     Accordingly,  when  the  coun- 
cil met,  in  117i»,  it  bemoaned  the  damnable  perversity  of  the  Pat- 
arins,  who  publicly  seduceil  the  faithful  throughout  Gascony,  the 
Albigeois^and  the  Toulousain;  it  commended  the  employment  of 
force  by  the  secular  power  to  compel  men  to  their  own  salvation ; 
itanall»emalize<l,  as  usual,  tlie  heretics  and  those  who  sheltered  ami 
protected  them^  and  it  included  among  heretics  the  OotercaiLx, 
Braban^.-ouB.  Aragonese,  Navarreae,  Basques,  and  Triaverdins,  of 
whom  more  anon.     It  then  proceeded  to  take  a  step  of  much  sig-  // 
nilicance  in  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  all  these  enoniios  of  theji 
Church — the  first  experiment  of  a  resort  to  this  weapon  against! ' 
Christians,  which  afterwards  became  so  common,  and  gave  theji 
Church  in  its  private  quarrels  the  services  of  a  warlike  militia  in^^ 
every  land,  ever  ready  to  l)e  mobilized.    Two  years'  indulgence 

*  Rogrr.  Uoredeos.  AuuaI.  aod.  1178. — Sobmidt,  L  78.— Harteiie  Thesaur. 
I.  OK.—R(>h.  de  MoDte  Ciiron.  ann.  1178.— Benedict.  Petroburg.  ViL  BeDrici 
ILano.  1178. 

Roger  Trencavel  of  B€zi«ra  wns  no  heretic  (see  Vaissottc,  III.  4ft)  and  bis 
treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Albi  nnd  diBTCpird  of  the  missionary  bishops  shows 
the  complete  contempt  into  which  the  Church  bad  &Uen,  even  among  the  faithful. 
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was  promised  to  all  who  should  take  up  arms  in  the  holy  cause  j 
they  were  received  under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  and  the 
who  should  fall  were  assured  of  eternal  salvation.    Among  the 
restless  and  sinful  warriors  of  the  time  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise 
an  amiy,  sending  without  pay,  on  terms  like  tliese.* 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  the  council  Pons,  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  made  hiiste  to  publish  this  decree,  with  all  its  anath- 
emas and  interdicts,  and  ho  included  in  its  terms  those  who  exact- 
ed new  and  unaccustomed  tolls  from  travellers — a  rapidly  growing 
extortion  of  the  feudal  nobles  which  we  shall  constantly  see  reap- 
pear, like  the  Cotereaux.  in  the  Albigensian  quan-els.  Henry  of 
Clain'aux  hud  refused  the  troublesome  see  of  Toulouse,  which  had 
become  vacant  sliortly  after  his  mission  thither  in  1178,  but  had 
accepted  the  cardinalate  of  Albano,  and  he  was  forthwith  sent  as 
papal  legate  to  preach  and  lead  the  crusade.  His  eloquence  ona- 
blwl  him  to  raise  a  considerable  force  of  horse  and  foot,  with  which, 
in  llSl,he  fell  uj>on  the  territoriw  of  the  Viscount  of  B(^ziers  and 
laid  siege  to  the  stronghold  of  Jvavaur  where  the  Viscountess  Ade- 
laide, daughter  of  Kaymond  of  Toulouse,  and  the  leading  Patarins 
ha<i  taken  refuge.  We  uro  told  that  Lavaur  was  captured  through 
a  miracle,  and  that  in  various  parts  of  France  oonsecrate<l  wafers 
dropping  blofxl  announced  the  success  of  the  Christian  arms. 
Roger  of  Bi^ziers  hastened  to  make  his  submission  and  swear  hqI 
longer  to  ])rotect  heresy.  Raymond  de  Raimiac  and  Bernard  Ray^ 
mond.  the  Catharan  bishops,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  renounced 
their  heresy  and  were  rewarded  with  prebends  in  two  churches  a|l 
Toulouse.  Many  other  heretics  gave  in  their  submission,  but  re- 
turned to  the  false  faith  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past.  The 
short  term  for  which  the  Crusaders  had  enlisted  expired;  thfl 
army  disbanded  itself,  and  the  next  year  the  cardinal-legate  went 
back  to  Rome,  having  accomplishes!,  virtually,  nothing  except  to 
increase  tlio  mutual  exiisi>eration  by  tlie  devastation  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  his  troops  had  j>asse<l.  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
involved  in  desperate  war  witli  the  King  of  Aragon,  seems  to  have 
preserved  complete  inditlerenco  aa  to  this  expedition^  taking  no 
part  in  it  on  either  side.+ 


■  Concil.  Lateran.  HI.  Hun.  1179  c.  27. 

t  OnuCridi  Voaiens.  Chrou.  anti.  1181,— Robert! 
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The  Cot^reaux  and  Brabanijona,  whom  we  have  seen  included 
irith  the  Tatarins  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Council  of  I-ateraa, 
Aft  a  feature  of  the  perio<l  whose  sigtilHcance  deserves  a  passing 
Di;tice.  Wo  shall  Jind  them  constantly  reap|wnrin^,  and  their 
maintenance  was  one  of  the  sins  which  gjiine<l  for  liaymond  VI. 
uf  Toulouse  almost  as  much  hostility  from  the  Church  as  the  sup- 
port of  heresy  which  was  imputed  to  hira.  They  were  freeboot- 
en;  the  precursors  of  the  drcatled  Free  Com|mnios  which,  espe- 
cially during  the  fourteenth  century,  were  the  terror  of  all  peace- 
able men^  inflicting  incalculable  damage  to  the  advancement  of 
civiliy-ation.  Their  various  names  of  Braban9onfi,  Ilainaulters, 
Calabins,  Aragonese,  Navarrese,  Biisques,  etc.,  show  how  wide- 
spread was  the  evil  and  how  every  province  ascribed  the  hated 
bands  to  its  neigldwrs ;  while  the  more  familiar  tenns  of  Bi'igandi, 
Pilardi,  Ruptarii,  Alainatae  (mesnie),  etc.,  express  their  function 
and  occupation ;  and  the  names  of  Cotarelli,  Palearii,  Triaverdins, 
Afipere«,  Vales,  have  afforde<l  ample  field  for  fanciful  etymology. 
They  consisted  of  the  idle  and  dissipated,  peasants  who  had  been 
hopelessly  ruined  in  the  increasing  desolation  of  war,  fugitives 
from  serfdom,  outlaws,  e^scainnl  criinimils,  worthless  ecclesiastics, 
oatcast  monks,  and  in  genorsil  tlie  scum  which  society  threw  upon 
the  surface  in  its  constant  turmoil.  They  preyed  u[)on  the  com- 
mnnity  in  bands  of  varying  size,  and  their  swords  were  ever  at  the 
nervice  of  the  nobles  who  wouUl  grant  them  pay  or  plunder  when 
a  military  force  was  needed  fur  a  longer  term  than  the  short  cam- 
paign prescril>ed  as  due  from  the  vassal  to  his  feudal  lord.  The 
chronicles  of  the  time  are  full  of  lamentiitions  over  their  incessant 
devastations;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  relations  l)etween  the 
Church  and  the  community  that  the  ecclesiastical  annalists  insist 
that  their  blows  ever  fell  heavier  on  church  and  monastery 
than  on  the  castle  of  the  seigneur  or  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 
They  ridiculed  the  priests  as  singers,  and  it  was  one  of  their  sav- 
age sjwrts  to  beat  them  to  death  while  mockingly  begging  their 
intercesfiion — "Sing  for  us,  you  singer,  sing  for  us;"  and  the  cul- 
mination of  their  irreverent  sacrilege  was  seen  in  their  casting 
out  and  trampling  on  the  holy  wafere  whose  precious  pyxes  they 


'1181.— AlbericTrinin  Font.  Chron.  onn.  1181.— GoiUel.  Nangiac.  ann.  1181.— 
Chron.  Turonciu.  ann.  1181.— D.Vaiaectte,  III.  57.— Oiilllcl.  de  Pod.-Laurent  c.  3. 
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eagerly  seisted.  Tliey  were  po|iwlarly  claasfvl  ns  heretics,  and  wer 
aooaeetl  of  o|>enIy  denyitif^  the  existence  of  Ctotl.  In  11  si  Right 
Sleplion  of  Toumay  feelingly  ilescribes  his  terror  while  traversing 
on  a  mission  fn^m  tlie  king,  through  the  Toulousain,  then  recently 
the  seat  of  war  between  the  Count  of  Toulon*?  and  the  King  o^h 
Ara^n,  where  (k«erte<l  HolitudcH  reve»le<l  nothing  hut  ruine^l 
churches  and  desolated  vilhigea,  and  where  he  was  erer  in  expec- 
tation of  attiiok,  from  rtihlters  or  from  the  moi-e  dremled  bands  of 
Cotereaux.  It  was  probahly  a  result  of  the  crusade  decreed  against 
them,  in  oomraon  ivith  the  Patarins,  that  a  concerted  attack  was 
soon  after  made  u|x>n  the  bandits  in  central  France.  They  were 
driven  together,  and  in  July»  1  isa,  at  ChAtoaudun,  a  flignal  victory^ 
over  them  was  won,  the  number  of  the  slain  brigands  being  vailH 
ously  estimated  at  frcjni  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand  five  iiundred 
and  twenty-five.  An  immense  booty  was  obtained,  among  which 
may  ])erhap8  be  reckoned  fifteen  hundred  stnimpets,  who  accom- 
panied the  robber  host.  The  victors,  who  hiul  jiasuinod  the  name 
of  Paciferi  in  token  of  their  po^ioeful  object,  were  not  merciful. 
Fifteen  days  later  wo  hear  of  the  capture  of  one  of  the  rontier  cap- 
tains with  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  were  all  summarily  hanged ; 
and  alM>ut  the  same  time  of  eighty  more,  who  were  caught  and 
bhnded.  In  spite  of  these  nithless  measuren,  the  evil  continued 
unabated.  The  causes  wliich  produced  it  remained  as  active  as 
ever,  untl  the  services  of  the  reckless  and  itodless  mercenaries  con- 
tinued useful  to  the  great  feudatories  involveti  in  endless  war  wit 
their  neighbors.* 


3 


'  The  admitted  failure  of  the  crusade  of  11 8t  seems  to  have  reo- 
rdered the  Churcli  hopeless,  for  the  time,  of  making  headway  against 

heresy.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  allowed  to  develop  in 
j  comparative  toleration  throughout  the  territories  of  Gascony,  Lan- 
'gueiioc,  and  I^vence.     It  is  yiie  that  J,be_decree  of  Lucius  IIL, 

iMuedjat^YerQiULiP-J-18*,  is  important  as^att«mptm^  Xhe^dundljl 

tion  oLuxLoiiganized  Inquisition^  but  it  wocked  no  immediate  effect. 

•  Stepliani  Toniaceas.  Epist  93.— OaufKdi  Vosiens.  Cliron.  onn.  1 183. — Oualt 
MapesdeNiigisCurialiuni  Dist.  i.  c.  xxix.— GuillelNan^tc.  ann.  1183. — Rigord. 
de  Geat.  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1183.— Guillcl.  Brito  de  Goat  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1183.— 
Ejusd.  Philtppiflofl  Uh.  1. 726-4a.— Grandes  Olironlqaes,  ann.  1183.— Du  Caoge  i 
TV.  OtftaTeiiun,  I\ti«nrii. 
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t  ia  true  thnt  in  1196  another  papal  le^to,  Michael,  held  a  pnv 
noml  council  at  Monti)eUier,  where  he  commandefi  the  onforcc- 
of  the  Lateran  canons  on  all  heretics  and  Miiinats,  or  brig- 
whose  property  was  to  >>e  confiscated  and  whose  persona 
itduoed  to  slavery;*  but  all  this  fell  diiad  upon  the  indifference 
of  the  nobles,  who,  involved  in  perpetual  war  with  each  other,  pre- 
ferred to  risk  the  anatliemaa  of  the  f'lmroh  nitiicr  than  to  compli- 
cate their  troubles  by  attempting  the  extermination  of  a  majority 
of  their  subjects  at  the  beheet  of  a  hierarchy  which  no  longer  in- 
spired respect  or  reverence.  \  Perhaps,  also,  the  fall  of  Jei-usfdem, 
in  118*5,  in  arousing  an  unpreo^^lonted  fen'or  of  fanaticism,  directed 
towards  Palestine,  and  left  little  for  the  vindication  of  the  faith 
home;    Be  tills  a£  it  may,  no  effective  ])ersecution  was  un- 
en  until  the  vigorous  ability  of  Innocent  III.,  after  vainly 
trying  milder  measures,  organized  oven\'hebruing  war  against  her- 
[wy.    During  this  interval  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  arose,  and  were 
forced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Cathari ;  the  proseh^ing 
2eal  wliich  had  been  so  successful  in  secrecy  and  tribuliilion  had 
iSa  flflft^w  W  its  Hpivel<^mepT^  ajifi  |^flf^  nn  effeclive  autagindsm  to 
dread  from  a  negligent  and  disheartened  clergy.    The  Iietetics' 
preached  and^ade  converts,  while  the  priests  were  glad  if  they 
could  save  a  fracti(»n  of  their  tit^hes  and  revenues  from  rajmcious 
lobles  and  rel)elUous  or  indifferent  jMtrishioners.    Heresy  throve 
irdingly.  ^nnocent  TU.  admitted  the  bninlliatfng  fact  that  th^/ 
tics  were  allowed  to  pi-each  and  teach  and  jnake  converts  in 
ublic,  and  that  unless  speedy  measures  were  taken  for  their  sup- 
pression there  was  danger  that  the  infection  would  spread  to  the 
vlioie  Church.y  "William  of  Tudela  says  that  the  heretics  possessed 
the  Albigeois,  the  Carcasses,  and  the  I^unigais,  and  tliat  to  describe 
them  as  numerous  throughout  the  whole  district  from  Bc^iers  to 
liordeaux  is  not  saying  enough.     Walter  Mapes  asserts  that  there 
W«re  none  of  them  in  Britanny,  but  that  they  abounded  in  Anjou, 
while  in  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy  their  number  was  infinite.  Will- 
iam of  l*uy-I-uuj'ens  assures  us  that  Satan  possesse*!  in  pejice  the 
igrejater  jrnrt  of  southern  France ;  the  clergy  were  so  despised  that 
hey  we^^  accusl^jmed  to  conceal  the  tonsure  through  very  shame, 
and  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  admit  to  holy  orders  whoever  was 


•  Lacii  pp.  in.  Epist.  171.— Contil.  Monspeliena.  ann.  1105, 
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willing  to  iissumo  them ;  the  whole  land,  under  a  curee,  prodi 
nothing  but  thorns  and  tliistlos,  ravishers  and  Ijandits,  robber 
murderers,  mlulterers,  and  usurers.    Oa^sarius  of  Heist^rbach  d^3 
elai'es  that  the  Albigensian  errors  increased  so  rapidly  that  the^^ 
soon  infected  a  thousand  cities,  and  he  believes  that  if  they  had  nc^"* 
been  repressed  by  the  sword  of  the  faithful  the  whole  of  Europe 
wcmld  have  been  corrupted.     A  German  inquisit-or  informs  us  tha'fc- 
in  I,ombanly,  ProvenL'e,and  other  regions  tliere  were  more  school 
of  heresy  than  of  orthodox  theology,  with  more  scholars ;  that  the 
disputed  pubhcly,  and  summoned  the  people  to  public  dcbateal 
that  tlioy  preacheti  in  the  inarkot-]>laces,  the  fields,  the  houses;  ai 
that  there  were  none  who  dannl  to  interfere  ^vith  them,  owing 
tlie  multitude  and  power  of  their  protectors.    As  we  have 
they  wore  regularly  oi-ganized  in  dioceses;  they  had  their  educ 
tional  establishments  for  iho  training  of  women  as  well  as  met 
an<l,  at  least  in  one  instance,  all  the  nuns  of  a  convent  embrace 
Catharisui  without  quitting  the  house  or  the  habit  of  their  order.*' 
Such  was  the  ]>osition  to  which  corru]>tion  had  rwluoed  the  Church. 
Intent  upon  tlie  acquisition  of  temporal  ix)wer,  it  had  well-nigh 
abniuliintxl  its  s]>iritual  duties;  and  its  empire,  which  restoil  on  spir- 
ituid  foundations,  was  crumbling  with  their  decay,  and  tlireaten^ 
iing  to  {Niss  away  like  an  unsubstantial  vision.    There  have  beed| 
few  crises  in  the  history  of  the  ('hurch  more  dangC'rous  than  that 
which  Ix)thario  Conti,  when  he  assumed  the  triple  crown  at  the  earl 
age  of  thirty-eight,  was  callixl  upon  to  meet.     In  his  consecrati 
scionon  ho  announced  that  one  of  his  principal  duties  would  be  th 
desl  ruction  of  heresy,  and  of  this  he  never  lost  sight  to  the  end, 
nniiil  his  endless  conflicts  with  emperors  and  princes.t     It  is  fortu- 
nate for  civilization  that  he  {)0ssesfied  tliu  (|uaiiiication8  which  ena- 
bled him  to  guide  the  shattered  bark  of  St.  Peter  through  the  tcm^ 
pest  and  among  the  rocks — if  not  always  wisely,  yet  with  a  reso-" 
lute  spirit,  an  unswerving  purpose,  and  an  unfailing  trust  that 
accomplishe<l  his  mission  in  the  end. 


rlv. 


4 


•  Innocent  PP.  lU.  Sortn.  de  Tempore  xii.— Ouiltcm.  dc  Tndola,  c.  ii.— (JoSir 
Mapi'H  de  Nugis  CurJHlium  Dist  i.  o.  xxx. — Guill»l.  do  Pod.-Laurent  Proajm.; 
cf.  cup.  3,  4.  -Cittsar.  Hetstcrbac.  DUt.  v.  c.  3l,~-Stephaoi  Tnnucecu.  Episi 
92.— Anon.  Passavicns.  (Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  XTII.  200).— Schmidt,  L  800. 

t  Innocent.  PP.  111.  Serm.  de  Dircrsis  nx. 
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TETE   ALBIGENSUN  CRUSADES. 

The  Charcb  a<lmitt«(l  that  it  had  brought  upon  itself  the  dan- 

gen  which  threateoetl  it — that  the  alarming  progress  of  herosy 

WM  caused  and  fostere<!  by  clerical  nogligence  and  corruption. 

In  his  opening  aUiirwss  to  the  great  Lateran  Council,  Innocent  III. 

had  DOBcrupIe  in  declaring  to_ibe  assembled  fathers:  '^The^cor- 

fuption  oj  the^jctnile  has  its  chief  source  IrLthe  clei^'.     From 

this  nnae  the   evils  of  Christendoin:  faith  jxjrishes,  relijgtSSTs 

defaced,  liberty  is  restricted,  JGstice  ^8jtrodd^  under  foot,J.he 

iieretics  nmlTTpTy.'nie^hismaticfi  are  emboldened,  the  faithless 

gro^^  strt>ripr the" Saracens  are  victorious  ;".  and  after  the  futUe 

attempt  ofTTTe  council  to  strike  at  the  rool  of  the  evil,  Honorius 

IIL,  in  admitting  its  failuix;,  rt*i)eate<l  the  assertion.  \ln  fact  this 

was  an  axiom  which  none  were  so  hardy  as  to  tieny,  yet  when,  in 

[1204,  the  legates  whom  Innocent  had  sent  to  oppose  the  Albi- 

appealed  to  him  for  aid  against  prelates  whom  they  had 

[failed  to  coerce,  and  wliose  infamy  of  life  gave  scandal  to  the 

^faithful   and  an   irresistible  argument  to  the  heretic,  Innocent 

jftly  bade  them  attend  to  the  object  of  their  mission  and  not 

lallow  themselves  Uy  be  diverted  by  less  im|xirtant  mattors.\   The 

'reply  fairly  indicates  the  policy  of  the  Church.    Thoroughly  to 

cleanse  the  Augean  stable  was  a  task  from  which  even  Innocent^s 

fearless  spirit  mi;^ht  well  shrink.   _It  seemed  an'easier  and  more 

[bopefui  plan  to  crush  rev(»Il  with  fire  antTsword,* 

Te  have  seen  how~proiiij)tTy  and  persistently  Innocent  took 
[in  hand  the  heretics  of  Italy,  nor  were  his  dealings  with  those 

"  Inoocrat.  pp.  in,  Scnn.  de  Divensia  vi.;  R«geftt  vn.  165,  x.  64.— HoDor. 
^P.  UI.  Epifft.  ad  Arcbicp.  Biluriccns.  (Martcnc  Ainpl.  Collect.  1. 1140-51). 
Id  12S0  itobcrt  Growetcstc,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  tolil  Inimctint  IV.  at  Lyoiu 
^(h»t  t)ie  coiDJption  of  the  prieatbood  was  the  cause  of  the  heresies  which  af- 
Bicted  the  Church  (Fascic  Rvr.  Expeteiid.  ot  FugiL'nd.  IL  251.  £d.  1Q90). 
I.— 9 
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l>cyoml  Uio  Alps  less  active  and  decisive,  though  they  manife 
sn_iiiident  ilowf©^  to  do  exucA  justicCj  ami  not  to  confowifl'tlie  in 
nooent  withjiicguilty.  The  Niveroois  had  long  been  n^ted  asi 
deeply  Infected  district.  The  troubles  occasioned  by  Catharisn 
at  Ve7>elai  in  1167  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  the  sharj 
repi-esaion  of  heresy  then  had  put  an  end  to  its  out\vard  mani 
festation  without  destroying  its  geiins.  Towards  the  end  ol 
the  century  Hishop  Ilugues  of  Auxerro  earned  the  title  of  th< 
Hanuner  of  Ueretics  ity  his  energy  an<l  success  in  jHjrsccution 
and  though  he  was  likewise  noted  for  avarice,  usurpation  of  il 
legal  rights,  oppression  of  his  Hock,  and  fei-ocity  in  i*uining  thos 
who  had  otfendeii  him,  his  zeal  for  the  faith  covered  the  mult 
tudc  of  sins,  hardly  ncetling  the  urgency  with  which,  in  120-i,  Innf 
cent  eoniinauded  hitn  to  clear  his  diocese  of  heres}'.  By  the  pit; 
less  employment  of  contiscjition,  exile,  and  the  stake  he  laboro 
to  purify  it,  but  the  evil  was  stubborn  and  constantly  reappeared 
The  chief  propagator  was  an  anchorite  nameii  Terric  who  dwol 
in  a  cavern  near  Corbigny,  where  ho  was  finally  siiri^rised  an 
bume<l,  through  tile  exertions  of  Foulques  do  Neiiilly,  but  the  ii 
fection  was  not  confined  to  the  jxior  and  huinl)le.  In  1190  w 
find  the  Dean  of  Ts'evers  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Isevei 
appealing  to  Innocent  from  prosecutions  commenced  against  then 
and  the  answers  of  the  poj>e  show  both  his  anxious  desire  that  the 
should  have  full  opportunity  to  prove  their  innocence,  and  the  ui 
certainty  and  cumbixjus  nature  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  proce<luro  < 
the  time.  In  1201  Bishoj*  Ungues  was  more  successful  with 
criminal  of  equal  ijuporlanco,  the  knight,  Everard  of  Chateauneu 
to  whom  Count  Uervey  of  Nevcrs  had  intruste<l  the  stewardshi 
of  his  territories.  In  this  case,  the  legate  Octavian  called  a  com 
cil  in  Paris,  comprising  many  bishoi>s  and  theologians,  for  h 
trial ;  he  was  convicted  principally  on  the  testimony  of  Bishc 
Ilugues  and  was  handetl  over  to  the  secular  arm  and  bumei 
after  a  respite  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  account  of  h 
office  to  Count  Ilervey.  His  nephew,  Thien*y,  an  wjually  han 
ened  heretic,  escajied  to  Toulouse,  where  live  years  later  we  fin 
hun  a  bishop  among  the  Albigensos,  who  were  gratified  in  bavin 
a  Frenchman  as  an  accomplice.  La  Charit*^  was  an  especial] 
active  centre  of  heresy  in  the  Niveniois,  and  from  1203  to  19( 
there  are  frequent  appeals  to  Innocent  from  its  citizens,  sho\ 
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that  Borne  was  regarded  as  more  indulgent  than  the  local 
;  and  the  papal  decisions  continue  to  manifest  a  laudable 
dfiore  to  prevent  injustice.    All  this  proved   inefficient,  and  it 
iru  one  of  the  first  places  to  which,  in  1233,  an  inquisitor  was 
mt.    At  Troyes,  in  1200,  five  male  and  three  female  Catharans 
irere  burned ;  and  at  Braisne,  in  1204,  a  number  were  similarly 
pot  to  death,  among  whom  was  Nicholas,  the  most  renowned 
jmier  in  France.* 

In  1199  another  danger  threatened  the  Church  in  Metz,  where 
WaldensiaQ  sectaries  were  found  in  possession  of  French  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  the  Psalter,  Job,  and  other  portions 
d  Scriptore,  which  they  contumaciously  studied  with  unwearied 
perseverance  and  refused  to  abandon  at  the  command  of  their 
puiah  priests ;  nay,  they  were  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  they 
bew  more  of  Holy  Writ  than  their  pastors,  and  that  they  had  a 
lig^t  to  the  consolation  which  they  found  in  its  perusal.    The 
cue  was  somewhat  puzzling,  since  the  Church  as  yet  had  had  no 
Occasion  to  interdict  formally  the  popular  reading  of  the  Bible, 
^  these  poor  folk  were  not  accused  of  any  definite  heretical 
^o&ets.    Innocent,  therefore,  when  applied  to,  admitted  that  there 
^^  nothing  condemnable  in  the  desire  to  understand  Scripture, 
^Ut  he  added  that  such  is  its  profundity  that  even  the  learned  and 
^*ise  are  unequal  to  its  comprehension,  and  consequently  it  is  far 
*^yond  the  grasp  of  the  simple  and  illiterate.    The  people  of  Metz 
'^ere  therefore  exhorted  to  abandon  these  reprehensible  practices 
^*d  return  to  a  proper  degree  of  respect  for  their  pastors  if  they 
Wished  pardon  for  their  sins,  with  a  significant  threat  of  compul- 
sion in  case  of  further  obstinacy ;  and  when  the  simple  and  illiter- 
ate folk  proved  deaf  to  this  command,  a  commission  was  sent  to  the 
-^bbot  of  Citeaux  and  two  others,  to  proceed  to  Metz  and  put  a 
^top,  without  appeal,  to  these  unlawful  studies^with  what  success 
Xre  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  1231  the  heretics  of  Treves 
^ere  found  in  possession  of  German  versions  of  Holy  Writ.f 

*  Robeiti  Autuuodor.Ghron.  ann.  1108-1201. — Hist  EpiBCopp.Antissiodor.  (D. 
Bonqaet,  XVIII.  735-«,  739).— Petri  Samens.  Hist.  Albigens.  c.  3.— Innoc.  PP. 
III.Regest.li.  68.  99;  v.  86;  Ti.  63,  239;  ii.  110;  x.  206.— Potthast,  Na  9153.— 
Alberic.  Triam  Font.  Chron.  ann.  1200. — Chron.  Canon.  LaadunenB.ann.lS04  (D. 
Boiiqact,XVin.7i8). 

tRcgeft  XX.  U3,  U9,  $3ff.~G€aU  Treriror.  c.  104. 
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It  was  the  stronghold  of  heresy  in  southern  France,  howeTO) 
which  rightly  gave  rise  to  chief  concern  in  Rome,  and  to  this  Li' 
nocent  resolutely  bent  his  energies.  Baymond  VI.  of  Touloosis 
in  the  full  vigor  of  mature  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eigfa^ 
had,  in  January,  1195,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  possession  d 
territories  which  rendered  him  the  most  powerful  feudatory  of 
the  monarchy  and  almost  an  independent  sovereign.  Besides  the 
county  of  Toulouse,  the  duchy  of  Narbonne  conferred  on  him  the  | 
dignity  of  first  lay  peer  of  France.  He  was  likewise  suzerain,  with 
more  or  less  direct  authority,  of  the  Marquisate  of  Provence,  the 
Comtat  Venaissin  and  the  counties  of  St.  Gilles,  Foix,  Commingo^ 
and  Kodez,  and  of  the  Albigeois,  Vivarais,  G^vaudan,  Velai,  Rm- 
ergue,  Queroi,  and  Agenois.  Even  in  distant  Italy  he  was  knowa 
as  the  greatest  count  on  earth,  with  fourteen  counts  as  his  vbb- 
sals,  and  his  troubadour  flatterers  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
equal  of  emperors — 

Car  il  val  tan  qu'ea  la  soa  valor 
Auri^  assatz  ad  un  emperador. 

Even  after  the  sacrifice  of  a  major  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
house,  his  son,  Kaymond  VII.,  at  his  splendid  Christmas  court  of 
1244,  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred nobles.  So  far  as  matrimonial  alliances  can  have  weight, 
Kaymond  VI.  was  strengthened  with  them  on  every  side,  for  he 
was  of  close  kindred  to  the  royal  houses  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Na- 
varre, France,  and  England.  His  fourth  wife  was  Joan  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  married  in  1196  in  pursuance  of  a  favorable  treaty 
with  her  brother  Richard,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  enmity  of  that 
redoubtable  warrior,  who,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  had  pressed  hia 
father  hard.  Yet  that  treaty  with  Kichard  gave  secret  offence  to 
Philip  Augustus,  destined  to  bear  bitter  fruit  thereafter.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  he  was  liberated  from  another  formidable  hered- 
itary foe  by  the  death  of  Alonso  II.  of  Aragon,  whose  large  pos- 
sessions and  still  larger  pretensions  in  southern  France  had  at 
times  almost  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Toulouse. 
"With  his  successor,  Pedro  II.,  Raymond's  relations  were  most 
friendly,  cemented  in  1200  by  his  marriage  with  Pedro's  sistei 
Eleanor,  and  in  1205  by  the  engagement  of  his  young  son,  Ray- 
mtmd  Yll.,  with  Pedro's  infant  daughter.     Though  the  distant 
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Invereignty  of  France  troubled  him  but  little,  yet  the  friondli- 
1  manifested  to  him  on  his  accession  by  Philip  Augustas  was  a 
I  not  unimportant  element  in  the  prosperity  which  on  every  side 
Immed  to  give  bim  assurance  of  a  peaceful  and  fortunate  reign. 
Ilhas  aecureti  jigainst  external  aggression  and  confident  of  the  fut- 
nre*  he  recked  little  of  an  excommunication  which  bad  been  fulmi- 
a^ainst  him  in  1195  by  Celestin  111.  on  account  of  the  in- 
Dn  of  the  riglits  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  (Tilles — an  excommunica- 
tioD  which  binocont  III.  removed  shortly  after  his  acceesion,  but 
not  without  wonis  of  reproof  and  warning  which  Raymond  defi- 
antly disregarded,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  des- 
traed  to  result  so  disastrously.     Though  not  a  heretic,  his  indif- ' 
ifiretice  on  religious  questions  led  him  to  tolerate  the  heresy  of  his 
wbjects.     Most  of  his  barons  were  either  heretics  or  favorably  in- 1 
clin«i  to  a  faith  which,  by  denying  the  pretensions  of  the  Churchj 
justified  its  spoliation  or,  at  legist,  liberated  them  from  its  domina^ 
tion.    Raymond  himself  was  doubtless  infUionced  by  the  same  mo- 
tive, and  when,  in  1195,  the  Council  of  Montpellier  anathematized 
*ll  princes  who  neglected  to  enforce  the  Lateran  canons  against 
hercrtica  and  mercenaries,  he  paid  no  attention  to  its  utterances. 

*Jt  Would,  in  fact,  have  required  the  most  ardent  fanaticism  to  lead 
H  prince  so  circumstanced  to  provoke  his  vassals,  to  lay  waste  his 
territories,  to  massacre  his  subjects,  and  to  invite  assault  from 
^'Vatchful  rivals,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  uniformity  in  relig- 
B^on  and  subjugation  to  a  Church  known  only  by  its  rapacity  and 
corruption.  Toleration  haA  endured  for  nearly  a  generation ;  the 
land  was  blessed  with  peace  after  abnost  interminiible  war,  and 
all  the  dictates  of  worldly  pnidence  counselled  bim  to  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  Surrounded  by  one  of  the  gayest  and  most 
cultured  courts  in  Christendom,  fond  of  women,  a  patron  of  poets, 
somewhat  irresolute  of  purpose,  and  enjoying  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jeota,  nothing  could  have  ap|ioared  to  him  more  objectless  than  a 
persecution  such  as  Rome  lieid  to  be  the  most  indispensable  of  his 

I  duties.^ 
The  condition  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions  might  well  ex- 
•  Villnni  Cronica,  Lib.  v.  c.  90. — Dic?^  Lelwn  uud  Werke  der  Troubadouni, 
4M.— Guill.  Pod.  Laur.  cap.  47.— Vaiasette,  £d.  Privat,  VIU.  668.— Petri  Sa^ 
OMUiB  Hist.  Albigens.  c  1.— Vnissette,  £d.  1730.  HI.  101. 
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cite  the  indignation  of  a  pontiff  like  Innocent  III.,  who  conscien- 
tiously believed  in  the  full  measure  of  its  awful  authority  and  im- 
prescriptible rights.  A  chronicler  assures  us  that  among  many 
thousands  of  the  people  there  were  but  few  Catholics  to  be  found ; 
and  although  this  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  chapter  what  rapid  strides  heresy  had  made.  How 
utterly  discredited  the  Church  had  become,  and  how  loss  of  respect 
for  the  spirituality  had  led  to  spoliation  of  the  temporality  is 
shown  by  the  condition  of  the  episcopate  of  the  capita^  Toulouse. 
Bishop  Fulcrand,  who  died  in  1200,  is  described  as  living  per- 
force in  apostolical  poverty  like  a  private  citizen.  His  tithes  had 
been  seized  by  the  knights  and  the  monasteries ;,  his  first-fruits  by 
the  parish  priests,  and  his  only  revenue  was  derived  from  a  few 
farms  and  from  the  public  baking-oven  over  which  he  retained  a 
feudal  right.  In  his  extremity  he  brought  suit  against  his  own 
chapter  to  compel  them  to  assign  to  him  the  income  of  a  single 
prebend  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  When  he  visited  the  parishes, 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  an  escort  from  the  lords  of  the  lands  over 
which  he  passed.  When  Fulcrand's  wretched  life  came  to  an  end, 
uninviting  as  the  episcopate  seemed  to  be,  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
bitter  and  disgraceful  contest  which  ended  in  the  success  of  Ray- 
mond de  Rabastens,  Archdeacon  of  Agen,  whose  career  was  even 
more  miserable  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  Perhaps  his  poverty 
might  excuse  the  unblushing  simony  with  which  he  sought  to  aug- 
ment his  revenues ;  but  when  he  had  pledged  or  parted  with  all 
the  remaining  possessions  of  his  see  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
fruitless  litigation  with  Raymond  de  Beaupuy,  one  of  his  vassals, 
he  was  rightly  adjudged  a  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  and  was 
deposed  with  an  annual  assignment  of  thirty  livres  toulousains  to 
keep  him  from  beggary.  His  successor,  Foulques  of  Marseilles,  a 
distinguished  troubadour  who  had  renounced  the  world  and  be- 
come Abbot  of  Floreges,  used  to  relate  that  when  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  see  he  was  obliged  to  water  his  mules  at  home,  having 
no  one  to  send  with  them  to  the  common  watering-place  on  the 
Garonne.  Foulques  was  a  man  of  different  temper,  whose  ruth- 
less bigotry  in  time  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  his  dio- 
cese.*    .. 

'  GuUIel  Nangiac.  ann.  1207.— Vuesette,  UL  128. 182.— Goillel.  Pod.  Lan- 
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The  evil  was  constantly  increasing,  nnd  unless  checked  it 
8eenie<i  only  a  ijuestion  of  time  when  the  Church  would  disappear 
throughout  all  the  Mediterranean  provinces  of  Fmnoe.  Vet  it 
muflt  be  8;ii<l  for  the  credit  of  the  heretics  that  there  Wiis  no  nian- 
tloetjition  of  a  persecuting  spirit  on  their  part.  The  rapacity  of 
ibe  barons,  it  is  true,  was  rapidly  depriving  the  ecclesiusticfl  of 
Ibeir  revenues  and  i>ossession3  ;  afi  they  neglected  their  duties,  and 
u  tile  law  of  the  strongest  was  all-prevailing,  the  invader  of 
Ctiurch  property  had  snuill  scruple  in  deH{K>iling  hi/.y  tnonks  and 
TTorldly  priests  whose  numbers  were  constantly  diniinisliing ;  but 
Ihtt  Cathari,  ho\%ever  much  they  may  have  deemed  themselves  the 
t'Jmrcb  of  the  future,  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  extending 
U«ir  faith  by  force.  They  reasoned  and  argued  and  disputed 
when  tliey  found  a  Catholic  zealous  enough  to  contend  with  them. 
Will  they  preached  to  the  people,  who  had  no  other  source  of  in- 
*niction;  but,  content  vrith  peaceable  conversions  and  /salons 
mimonary  work,  they  dwelt  in  perfect  amity  with  their  orthodox 
Bei^ibors.  To  the  Church  this  state  of  affairs  was  unbearable, 
il  has  aJwaya  held  the  toleration  of  others  to  bo  persecution  of 
iUelf.  By  the  very  law  of  its  being  it  can  brook  no  ri\'ulry  in  its 
domination  over  the  human  srml :  and,  in  the  pn^ent  case,  as  tol- 
wiaiou  was  slowly  but  surely  leading  to  its  tlestruction,  it  was 
bound  by  its  sense  of  duty  no  less  than  of  self-preservation  to 
put  an  end  to  a  situation  so  abhoiTeut.     Yet,  before  it  cxjuld  ro- 

Keflectually  to  force  it  was  compelled  to  make  what  efforts 
B.  8,  7.— Hegcgt.  vnr.  115-6. — For  the  condition  of  other  sees — CorcaA* 
Vcnce,  Agde,  Auach,  Nurljoune,  Bordeaux— sec  RcgosL  r.  194;  ui.  34 ;  vi, 
118 ;  vn.  W ;  Tni.  76 ;  xti.  0. 

For  the  bio|»TJiphy  of  Foulques,  or  Folquet,  of  Blarseilles,  who,  after  being  fa- 
Tored  by  RAjnioml  V..  became  the  roost  biltcr  enemy  ofRaymond  VL,  see  Puul 
leyer  up.  VaiBsette,  15<1.  Privat,  VII.  444.    Dante  places  liim  hi  the  heaven  ol 
Fenas,  together  with  Cunizrji,  the  lascivions  sister  of  Esxetin  da  Romano  (Para- 
,  IX.).    It  is  related  of  him  that  ouoo  when  preaching  against  the  heretics  ho 
omparod  them  to  woWcs  and  thu  faithful  to  sheep.     A  berelic  wbose  eyes  had 
ED  torn  out  and  his  noac  and  lips  cut  off  by  Simon  dc  Montfort,  arose  aiul 
lid,*'  Did  you  ever  see  sheep  bit*  a  wolf  thus  i"  to  which  Foulqnea  rujoined 
bat  6f  Monlfort  \vm  a  good  dog  who  bad  lima  bitten  the  wolf.     A  more  pletis- 
iog  trait  is  seen  in  the  stnry  that  he  gave  alms  to  a  poor  heretic  beggar-woman, 
mytng  that  he  gave  it  to  poverty  and  not  to  heresy. — Chabancau  (Vaissettc,  £d. 
l*riv*t,  X.  Uft2). 
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not  of  heretics,  indeed,  bnt  of  their 


V     it  could  ait  persuasion - 
H       tecU^. 

H  /innocent  was  consecrated  February  23,  1198,  and  already  bj| 
April  lat  we  find  him  wTitiug  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ausch,  d€ 
ploring  the  spread  of  heresy  and  the  danger  of  its  becoming  ut 
H  Tersal.  The  prelate  and  liis  brethren  are  ordered  to  extirpate  i^ 
■  by  the  utmost  rigor  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  if  necessary  bj 
I  bringing  the  secijhir_ai:m4o  bear  through  the  assistance  of  princ 
I  and  peo|>]e.  Not  only  are  heretics  themselves  to  ho  punisheil,  bul 
I  all  who  have  any  deahngs  with  them,  or  who  are  suspect  by  rea- 
■V  son  of  undue  familiarity  with  them.  In  the  existing  posture  of 
affaire,  the  prelates  to  whom  these  commands  were  addressed  can 
only  have  regarded  them  with  mingled  derision  and  despair;  and 
we  can  rcatlily  imagine  the  replies  in  which  they  (hH^larod  their 
zeal  and  lamented  their  powerlessness.  Innocent  pi*obably  wm 
aware  of  this  in  advance  and  did  not  await  the  response.  Bjfl 
April  21st  ho  had  two  commissioners  ready  to  represent  the  Iloly 
See  on  the  spot — Kainier  and  Oui — whom  he  sent  armed  with« 
letters  to  all  the  prelates,  princes,  nobles,  and  people  of  southen^ 
France,  em|>owering  them  to  enforce  whatever  regulations  they 
might  see  fit  to  employ  to  avert  the  imminent  peril  to  the  Church 
arising  from  the  countless  increase  of  Cathari  and  Waldensee,  who 
corrupted  the  people  by  simulated  works  of  justice  and  clmrityiH 
Those  heretics  who  will  not  return  to  the  true  faith  are  to  be  ban- 
ished and  their  pro]>erty  confiscated ;  these  provisions  are  to  be 
enforced  by  the  secular  authorities  under  penalty  of  interdict  for 
refusal  or  negligence,  and  witli  the  rewaitl  for  ol)e<lienoe  of  the 
same  indulgences  as  those  granted  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or 
Compostella ;  and  all  who  consort  or  deal  with  heretics  or  show 
them  favor  or  ]>rotection  are  to  share  their  punishment.  It  was 
apparently  an  after-thought  when  liainior,  six  months  later,  was 
empowered  to  remove  the  source  of  the  evil  by  reforming  the 
churches  and  restoring  discipline.  Rainiei-'s  powers  evidently 
proved  insufficient,  and  in  July,  1199,  they  were  eidarged,  both  as 
a  reformer  and  a  persecutor,  and  he  was  appointed  legate,  to  be 
received  and  obeyed  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  pope  himself. 
About  this  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  gleam  of  success  in  the  ap- 
plication of  William,  Lord  of  "Montpellier,  for  a  legate  to  aflsist 
Iiwj  in  suppiv^ing  heresy ;  but  though  William  was  a  good  Cath- 
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'olic  tluB  special  manifestation  of  zeal  was  due  to  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  the  legitimation  of  the  children  of  a  second  wife  whom  he 
bad  married  without  Ipj,'aUy  divorcing  a  previous  one,  and  as  In- 
nocent refuiMHi  to  sanction  the  wrong,  no  great  results  were  to  he 
inticipate<l  for  ivligion.  A  vigorous  show  of  reform  was  also 
commenced  by  attacking  twu  higli-pluced  and  notorious  offenders, 
Ibe  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Ausch,  whose  personal  wicked- 
M88,  negligence,  and  toleration  of  heresy  had  re<luc€<l  the  Church 
in  tlicir  provinces  to  a  most  dej>lorabIe  state ;  but  as  these  pro- 
ceedings dragged  on  for  ten  or  twelve  yeare  before  the  removal  of 
the  sinners  could  l>e  effecte<l,  no  immediate  purification  could  be 
hoped  for  by  the  most  sanguine.* 

In  fact,  for  a  time  at  least,  these  spasmodic  efforts  at  reform 
only  rendered  matters  worse.  Angered  and  humihated  by  the 
pfjwers  conferred  on  the  representatives  of  Rome,  and  ahirmed  at 
the  attempts  to  punish  their  evil  lives,  the  local  prelates  were  in 
no  mood  to  second  the  exertions  put  forth  for  the  eradication  of 
heresy,  and  at  one  time  it  would  even  seem  as  though  they  might 
be  driven  to  make  common  cause  with  the  heretics,  in  opjxtsition 
to  the  Holy  See,  in  ortler  to  protect  themselves  and  their  clergy. 
Rainier  had  fallen  sick  in  the  summer  of  1203  and  had  been  re- 
placed by  Pierre  de  Castelnau  and  Raoul,  two  Cistercian  monks  of 
Fonlfroide,  who  succeeded,  after  infinite  trouble,  by  throats  of 
the  royal  vengeance,  in  persuading  the  magistracy  of  Toulouse  to 
swear  to  abjure  heresy  an*l  expel  heretics,  in  return  for  an  oath 
pledging  imnmnity  and  tlio  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
city ;  but  no  sooner  were  their  backs  turned  than  heresy  was  as 
fiognuit  as  before.  Encoura»;wl  by  tliifi  ap])jir(mt  success,  they  un- 
dertook the  task  of  obtaining  a  similar  oath  from  Count  Raymond, 
This  they  finally  accomplished,  with  equally  slender  result,  but 
the  process  showed  what  assistance  they  miglit  expect  from  the 
hierarchy.  When  they  smnmoned  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne 
to  accompany  them  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse  for  the  puqx>se,  ho 
not  only  refustnl,  but  declined  to  aid  them  in  any  way,  and  it  was 
only  after  long  entreaty  that  he  would  even  furnish  them  a  horse 
for  the  journey.     "With  the  liishop  of  Beziers  their  success  was  no 


•BegesL  i.  92.  »3.  94,  165.395;  n.  122.  123,298;  m.1\\  ^.  ^ft\  Tin..Y\,1V^ 
THL  75.  JM:  IX.  66;  i.  68;  xm.  88;  xvr.  32;  XTL  5.— \to6aeO«,\YL  \\T. 
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bt'ticr.  lie  likewise  declined  to  go  with  them  to  Raymond ; 
when  tliey  asked  bis  co-operation  in  summoning  the  consuls 
Beziore  to  abjure  heresy  and  defend  the  Chureh  against  herylic 
lie  not  only  wilhlield  it,  hut  ini|)eded  tbeir  eiToi-ts;  ami  tliough  lie 
tinally  prouustni  to  excoiumunicate  the  ma^isti-ates  for  oontumacy, 
he  never  did  so,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  lieresy  so  predominated 
in  the  town  that  the  viscount  was  obhged  to  authorize  the  catbe- 
drtd  canons  to  fortify  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  for  fear  that  the 
heretics  would  seize  iU  Possibly  he  was  deterred  by  the  example 
made  of  his  neighbor,  Berengtjr,  Bishop  of  Carcassonne,  who,  iiM 
consequence  of  threatening  his  tlock  for  heresy,  was  expelled  the 
city  and  a  iieary  fine  imposwl  on  any  one  who  should  have  doal-^ 
iuga  with  him.*  fl 

Evi<lently  pojw  and  legate  were  of  small  acconnt  in  the  chaos 
which  reigned   in  Laiiguedoc.      Tlie   prelates  refused  to  be  re-^ 
formed,  and  yet  the  legates,  in  their  disputations  with  the  hera3| 
tics,  were  so  oontiniudly  answered  with  references  to  the  evil  Uvea 
of  the  olei^y  tliat  they  recogni/^'d  reformation  as  a  condition  pre* 
cedent  to  any  peacouhle  conversion  of  the  people.    The  heretica 
were  daily  growing  bolder,  as  if  to  show  their  scorn  of  the  futile 
efforts  of  Innocent.     Abiiut  this  very  time  Eschiirmonde,  sister  o%M 
ibe  powerful  Count  of  Foix,  with  live  other  ladies  of  rank,  waan 
•*  hoi'oticatcd "  in  a  public  assemblage  of  Cathari,  where  many 
knights  and  nobles  were  pi*esont,  and  it  was  remarked  that  th6 
count  was  the  only  one  wlio  did  not  give  the  heretical  salute  ol 
•*  veneration  "  to  the  ministrants.     Even  Pedro  the  Catholic  of 
Arugon  presided  over  a  pu!>lic  debate  at  Carcassonne,  between  the 
legates  and  a  numlH?r  of  leiuhng  heretics,  which  bad  no  result. 
The  situation  ^vas  desi)erat«,  and  Innocent  may  be  pardoned  if  he 
reached  the  oonclusion  that  a  deluge  was  needed  to  cleanse  thiH 
land  of  sin  and  prepare  it  for  a  new  race.f 

Enougli  time  hatl  been  lost  in  half-measures  while  the  evil  was 
daily  increiising  in  magmtude,  and  Innocent  proceeded  to  put 
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•  Petri  Parncns.  c.  1, 17.— Vaiawtte,  HI.  1S9,  184-5;  Preuvee,  197.— Regest. 
Ti.  U2~^.  M 

t  Pet.  Soinens.  c.  3.— Vaiasette,  m.  133. 135-GuiHem  deTadelaW.    Myrcf-" 
erences  to  the  poem  which  paase?  uudiir  tlie  uame  of  Ouillem  do  Tudela  Are  to 
FaDriel'a  eilUion  (1837).     A  mctrictl  vcrHinn  by  Mary-Lafon  uppearvd  in  1859,, 
s//ice  triieo  JX  Puii  Mfytir  Utis  issued  a  crUicA\  mViVum  v«»v\\  u\\^\Tkd«kat  t^yii^iiratas,  J 
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forih  the  whole  strength  of  the  Church.  To  the  monks  of  Font- 
froide  he  adjoined  as  chief  legate  the  *'  Abbot  of  abl>ot*j,"  Arnaud 
ofCiteaux,  head  of  the  great  Cistercian  Order,  a  stem,  resolute, 
loirl  implacable  man,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  and  gifted  with  rare 
porsisloncy.  Since  the  time  of  St.  Bernanl  the  abbots  uf  Ciumux 
had  seemed  lo  feel  a  ])er8onal  resfxinsibility  for  the  suppression  of 
bereey  in  I^nguodoo,  and  Amaud  was  better  tilted  for  the  work 
before  hira  than  any  of  his  pretlecessore.  To  the  legation  thus 
constituted,  at  the  end  of  May,  1204,  Inntfcent  issued  a  fresh  cora- 
miasion  of  extraordinary  lowers.  The  prelates  of  the  infected 
provinces  were  bittt'rly  reproached  for  the  negligence  and  timidity 
which  had  peraiittetl  heresy  to  ossuino  its  alarming  proportions. 
They  were  ordered  to  obey  humbly  whatever  the  legates  might 
8oe  fit  to  command,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Holy  See  was 
threatened  for  slackness  or  contumacy.  Wherever  heresy  ejt- 
ifited,  the  legates  were  armed  with  authority  ^*to  destroy,  throw- 
down,  or  pluck  up  whatever  is  to  bo  destroyeil,  thi-own  down,  or 
pluckctl  up.  and  to  phmt  and  build  \vhatever  is  to  bo  built  or 
planted.*'  W'itli  one  blow  tlio  indei>endence  of  the  local  churches 
was  destroyed  and  an  absolute  dictatorship  was  created.  licoog- 
niiing,  moreover,  of  how  little  worth  were  ecclesiastical  censures. 
Innocent  proceeded  to  appeal  to  force,  which  was  evidently  the 
oidy  possible  cure  for  the  trouble.  Not  only  were  the  legates 
directed  to  tlt*livor  all  inii)enil4?nt  heretics  to  the  secular  arm  for 
peqwtual  prt^scription  and  confiscation  of  property,  but  they  were 
empowered  lo  offer  complete  remission  of  sins,  the  same  as  for  a 
crosade  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  Philip  Augustus  and  his  son,  Louis 
Coour-de-Don,  and  to  all  nobles  who  shouhl  aid  in  tbe  suppression 
of  heresy.  The  dangeivus  classej*  were  also  stimulated  by  the 
proBpcct  of  paition  and  plunder,  tlirough  a  special  clause  author- 
ising the  legates  to  absolve  all  under  excommunication  for  orimfs 
of  violence  who  would  join  in  persecuting  heretics^ an  offer 
which  sabse<pient  correfi|><indonco  shows  was  not  unfruitfuL  To 
Philip  Augu-stus,  altttt.  Innocent  wrtito  at  tlie  s:imc  time,  earnestly 
exhorting  hiui  lo  draw  the  sword  and  slay  the  wolves  who  had 
ifaoa  far  fuund  no  one  to  withstand  their  ravages  in  the  fold  of  the 
Lord.  If  he  could  not  proceed  in  person,  let  him  send  his  son, 
or  some  e^pcricncod  leader,  and  exercise  the  ^>ower  couferviA.  otv 
him  for  tbe  piir/xtse  by  He&vea,    Not  only  v.*aa  rc\n\^voti  ^V  ^^ 
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promised  him,  as  for  a  voya^  to  Palestine,  but  he  was  empower 

to  seize  and  add  to  his  dominions  the  territories  of  all  nobles  who  ^ 

might  not  join  in  jieraecution  and  expel  the  hated  heretic*  I 

Innocent  miglit  well  feel  disheartened  at  the  failure  of  this 
vigorous  move,  lie  had  played  his  last  card  and  lost.  The  prel- 
atee  of  the  infected  provinces,  indignant  at  the  usui-pation  of  their 
rights,  wore  loss  disposed  than  ever  to  second  the  efforts  of  the 
legates.  Philip  Augustus  was  unmoved  by  the  dazzling  bribes, 
spiritual  and  temporal^  oH'ered  to  him.  lie  had  aireiidy  had  the 
benefit  of  an  indulgence  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  had 
probably  not  found  his  spiritual  estate  much  benefited  thereby ; 
while  his  recent  acquisitions  in  Normandy,  Anjou,  Poitou,  and 
Aquitaino,  at  the  expense  of  John  of  England,  re<juired  his  whole 
attention,  and  might  be  endangered  by  creating  fresh  enmities  in 
Ux)  8u<Mi;n  a  renewal  of  conquest.  He  took  no  8tei>s,  therefore,  in 
response  to  tlie  impassioned  arguments  of  Innocent,  and  the  legates 
found  the  heretics  more  obdurate  than  ever.  Pierre  de  Castelnau 
grew  so  discouraged  that  he  begged  the  pope  to  permit  him  to  ro- 
turn  to  his  abbey;  but  Innocent  refusctl  permission,  assuring  hira 
that  God  would  reward  him  acconllTig  to  the  labor  rather  than 
the  result.  A  second  urgent  appeal  lo  Philip  in  February,  1205,  was 
equally  fruitless;  and  a  concession  in  the  following  June,  to  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  of  all  the  lands  that  he  could  acquire  from  heretics,  and 
a  year  later  of  all  their  goods,  was  similarly  wthout  result,  except 
that  Peilro  seized  the  Castle  of  Escure,  belonging  to  the  pajmcVi 
which  had  iK^cn  occupied  by  Cathari.  If  something  appeared 
beginner!  when  at  Toulouse,  in  1205,  some  deati  heretics  were  prose- 
cuted and  the.ir  bones  exhumed,  it  was  speedily  lost,  for  the  mu- 
nicipality prom]>tly  adopted  a  law  forbidding  trials  of  the  dead 
who  hatl  not  been  accused  during  life,  unless  they  had  been  here' 
iwited  on  the  (loath-lK-'d.f 

The  work  might  well  seem  hopeless,  and  all  three  legates  were-j 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  it  peremptorily  in  despair,  even 
naud's  iron  will  yieUltng  to  the  insurmountable  passive  resistance 
of  a  i^eoj^le  among  whom  the  heretics  would  not  be  converted  and 
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le  orthodox  could  not  be  stimulated  to  persecution.  Bishop 
foulques  of  Toulouse  used  to  relate  that  in  a  disputation  at  which 
he  was  present  the  Cathari  were,  as  usual,  vanquishetl,  when  he 
asked  Pons  do  Rodelle.  a  knight  reno\mefl  for  wisdom  and  a  good 
Catholie,  why  he  did  not  drive  from  his  lands  those  who  were  so 
manifestly  in  ermr.  "How  can  we  do  it?"  rcplie*!  the  knight. 
**Wc  have  been  brought  up  with  these  people,  we  have  kindred 
among  them,  and  we  see  them  live  righteously."  Dogmatic  iioal 
fell  powerless  before  such  kindliness;  and  we  can  readily  believe 
the  monk  of  Vaux-Ceniay,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  barons  of 
the  land  were  nearly  all  protectors  and  receivers  of  heretics, 
loving  them  fervently  and  defending  them  against  God  and  the 
Church.* 

The  case  seemed  desperate,  when  a  new  light  fell  as  though 
from  heaven  upon  those  groping  blindly  in  the  darkness,  Al)out 
mid-summer  in  1206  the  three  legates  met  at  Montpellier,  and 
tlie  result  of  their  conference  was  a  determination  to  withdraw 
from  the  thankless  lalwjr.  By  chance,  a  Simnish  prelate,  Diego  de 
Azevedo,  Bishon  of  Osma,  arrived  there  on  his  return  from  liome, 
where  he  ha<l  vainly  supphcated  Innocent  to  permit  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  bishopric  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  life  to  mia- 
aionary  work  among  the  infidel.  On  learning  the  decision  of  the 
legatee,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  them,  and  suggested  their  dismiss- 
ing their  splendid  retinues  and  worldly  ix)mp  and  going  among 
the  i>eople,  bai'efooted  and  poor  like  the  ajwstles,  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God.  The  idea  was  so  novel  that  the  legates  hesitated, 
bat-  finally  assented,  if  an  example  were  set  them  by  one  in  au- 
thority. Diego  offered  himself  for  the  purpose  and  was  accepted, 
whereupon  he  sent  liis  servitors  home,  retaining  only  his  sub-prior, 
Domingo  de  Guzman,  who  had  already,  on  the  voyage  towards 
R<jmc,  converted  a  herotio  in  Toulouse.  Arnaud  returned  to 
Oiteaux  to  hold  a  general  chapter  of  the  order  and  to  obtain  re- 
cruits for  the  missionary  work,  while  the  other  two  legates  with 
Diego  and  Dominic  commencetl  their  experiment  at  Caraman, 
where  for  eight  days  they  disputed  with  the  heresiarchs  Baldwin 
and  Thierry,  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  seen  driven  from  the 
Nivemois  some  years  before.    We  are  told  that  they  converted 


•  Ouillel.  de  Pi«l.  Laurent,  c.  6.— Pet.  Soniens.  c  1. 
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all  the  simple  folk,  but  that  the  lord  of  the  castle  would  not  allow 
the  two  disputants  to  be  expelled.* 

Further  colloquies  of  similar  character  are  recorded,  occupying 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and,  with  the  opening  of  spring,  in  1207, 
Arnaud  had  held  his  chapter  and  obtained  numerous  volunteers 
for  the  pious  work,  among  them  no  less  than  twelve  abbots.  Tak- 
ing boats,  they  descended  the  Saone  to  the  Rhone,  mthout  horses 
or  retinue,  and  proceeded  to  their  field  of  labor,  where  they  sep- 
arated into  twos  and  threes,  wandering  barefoot  among  the  towns 
and  villages  and  seeking  to  gather  in  the  lost  sheep  of  IsraeL  For 
three  months  they  thus-  labored  diligently,  like  real  evangelists, 
finding  thousands  of  heretics  and  few  orthodox,  but  the  harvest 
was  scanty  and  conversions  rarely  rewarded  their  pains — in  fact, 
the  only  practical  result  was  to  excite  the  heretics  to  renewed  mis- 
sionary zeal.  It  speaks  well  for  the  tolerant  temper  of  the  Cathari 
that  men  who  had  been  invoking  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
Christendom  to  exterminate  them  with  fire  and  sword,  should  have 
incurred  no  real  danger  in  a  task  apparently  so  full  of  risk.  The 
missionaries  had  to  complain  of  occasional  insult,  but  never  were 
even  threatened  with  injury,  except  perhaps,  at  Beziers,  Pierre  de 
Castelnau,  who  seems  to  have  attracted  to  himself  the  special  dis- 
like of  the  sectaries.  It  shows,  moreover,  the  zealous  care  with 
which  the  Church  restricted  the  office  of  preaching  that  the  legates, 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  they  were  clothed, 
felt  obhged  to  apply  to  Innocent  for  special  authority  to  confer 
the  license  to  teach  in  public  on  those  whom  they  deemed  worthy. 
The  favorable  answer  of  the  pope  was  in  reality  one  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  century,  for  it  gave  the  impulsion  out  of 
I  which  eventually  grew  the  great  Dominican  Order.f 

Pierre  de  Castelnau  left  his  colleagues  and  visited  Provence  to 
make  peace  among  the  nobles,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  them  for  the 
expulsion  of  heretics.  Raymond  of  Toulouse  refused  to  lay  down 
his  arms  until  the  intrepid  monk  excommunicated  him  and  laid  his 
dominions  under  interdict,  finally  reproaching  him  bitterly  to  his 


*  Pet  Sarnens.  c.  8. 
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fico  for  his  perjuries  and  other  misdcods.     Raymond  submitted  in 

uenoe  to  this  reproof,  while  Pierre  applied  to  Innocent  for  con- 

nation  of  the  sentence.     By  this  time,  in  fact,  Kaymoud  had 

Quired  the  s])eci:d  hatred  of  the  papalists,  tl)rr)Ugh  his  obstinate 

gleet  to  persecute  his  heretical  subjects,  in  spite  of  \uti  remliness 

i  take  what  oaths  wore  required  of  him.    !Not\rithstanding  his 

rard  conformity  to  orthodoxy,  they  accused  him  of  Ijeing  at 

.  a  heretic  and  stories  were  circtilated  that  ho  always  carried 

^  him  '*  perfect^  ''  heretics,  disguised  in  ortlinary  vestments, 

l<igether  with  a  New  Testament,  tliat  he  might  be  "  hereticated  "  in 

<ilBe  of  sudden  death ;  that  he  had  declared  that  he  would  rather  be 

'ike  a  certain  crippled  heretic  living  in  poverty  at  Castres  than  be 

*  king  or  an  emperor ;  that  he  knew  that  he  woidd  in  the  end  be 

<iifiizdierited  for  the  sake  of  the  **  Good  filen,"  but  that  he  was 

*^ttdy  to  snffor  even  beheailing  for  them.     All  this  and  much  more, 

[  Jcioloding  exaggerated  gossip  a.s  to  his  undoubted  frailties,  was 

diligently  publishe*!  in  order  to  render  him  odiou.s,  but  there  is  no 

_^X>roof  that  his  religious  indifference  ever  led  him  to  deviate  from 

Btbe  faith,  and  no  accusation  that  he  had  ever  interfered  with  the 

le^tee  in  their  mission.    They  were  free  to  make  what  converts 

Xhex  could  by  persuasion  or  argument,  but  he  committed  the  un- 

Jtfirdonable  crime  of  refusing  at  their  bidding  to  plunge  hia  do- 

^bimioDS  in  blood.* 

Innocent  promptly  confirmed  the  sentence  of  his  legate,  May 
S!9,  1207,  in  an  epistle  to  Raymond  which  was  an  unreserved  ex- 
preagion  of  the  passions  accumq^ted  through  long  years  of  zeal- 

roufl  effort  frustrati^  in  its  results.  In  ^le  (^arshest  Aituperation 
of  ooclosiasticul  rhetoric,  Raymond  was  thi-eatened  with  the  ven- 
geance of  Ctoil  hero  and  hereafter.  The  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict were  to  be  strictly  observed  until  due  satisfaction  and  obedi- 
ence were  rendered ;  and  he  was  warned  that  these  must  l)e  speedy, 
»or  he  would  be  deprived  of  certain  territories  which  h^eld  of  the 
CboToh,  and  if  this  did  not  suffice,  the  princes  of  ffljistendom 
would  1m?  summoned  to  seize  and  partition  his  dominions  so  that 
the  land  might  bo  forever  frecil  from  heresy.  Yet  in  the  recital 
of  misdeeds  which  were  held  to  justify  thisrigomus  sentence  there 
was  nothing  that  had  not  been  for  two  generations  so  universal  in 

*  Pet  SoraeaB.  e.  8,  4. 
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Languodoc  that  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  publi 
law  of  the  land.     He  hsud  continue<l  to  wage  war  wheo  desired  by    , 
the  legates  to  make  peace^  and  had  refused  to  suspend  opcrationiH 
on  feast-days  ctr  holidays ;  he  had  Wolated  his  oaths  to  purge  his" 
land  of  heresy,  and  had  shown  such  favor  to  heretics  as  to  render 
his  own  faith  vehemently  suspected ;  in  derision  of  the  Christian 
religion  he  had  bestowc<l  pubhc  office  on  Jews ;  he  had  despoiled 
the  Church  and  ill-treatc<l  certain  bishops;  he  ha<l  continued  to 
employ  the  robber  bands  of  mercenaries  and  had  increased  the 
tolls.     Such  is  the  summary  of  crime  alleged  against  him,  which 
we  may  reasonably  assume  to  cover  everything  possibly  suscepti-^ 
bio  of  proof.*  ^ 

Innocent  waited  awhile  to  prove  the  effect  of  this  throat  and 
the  results  of  the  missionary  effort  so  auspiciously  started  by 
Bishop  Azevedo.  Both  were  null.  Ilaymond,  indewl,  made  peace 
with  the  Provencal  nobles,  and  was  released  from  excommunica- 
tion, but  he  showed  no  signs  of  awakening  from  his  exasperating 
indifference  on  the  religious  question,  while  the  Cistercian  abbota, 
disheartened  by  the  oljstinac}'  of  the  heretics,  dropped  off  one  by 
one,  and  retired  to  their  monasteries,  l^egate  Raoul  died,  and  Ar- 
naud  of  Citeaux  was  called  elsewhere  by  iniix>rtant  affairs.  Bish- 
op Azevedo  went  to  Spain  to  sot  his  diocese  in  order  and  return  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  work ;  but  he.  too,  died  when  on  the  point 
of  setting  out.  He  had  left  behind  him  the  saintly  Dominic^  who 
was  fjuietly  bringing  together  a  few  ardent  souls,  the  germs  of  the 
great  Order  of  Preachers,  and  Pierre  deCastelnau  remained  as  the 
sole  representative  of  Rome  until  Raoul  was  replaced  by  the  Bish- 
op of  Conserans.  Kvcrything  thus  had  been  tried  and  had  failed^ 
I  except  the  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  to  this  Innocent  again  recurred 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  A  milder  tone  towards  Philip 
Augustus  with  n^ganl  to  his  matrimonial  complications  between 
Ingeburga  of  Denmark  and  Agnes  of  Meran  might  predispose 
him  to  vindicate  energetically  the  T\Tt>ngs  of  the  Church;  but, 
while  cf)ndcscending  to  this,  Innocent  now  addressed,  not  only  the 
king,  but  all  the  faithful  throughout  France,  and  the  leading  mag- 
nates were  honored  with  sj)ecial  missives.  Kovember  17, 1207,  the 
letters  were  sent  out,  pathetically  represent! 
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alarming  growth  of  heresy  an<l  the  failure  of  all  endeavors  to 
bring  the  heretics  to  reason,  to  frighten  them  with  throats,  or  to 
allure  them  with  hliindishments.  Nothing  was  left  but  an  appeal 
to  arms ;  an<i  to  iiU  who  would  embark  in  this  gixxl  work  the  same 
indulgences  were  offered  as  for  a  crusade  to  Palestine.  The  lands 
of  all  engaged  in  it  were  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  holy 
Church,  and  those  of  the  heretics  were  ubaiidonod  to  the  spoiler. 
All  creditors  of  Crusaders  were  obliged  to  postpone  their  claims 
iritbout  interest,  and  clerks  taking  part  were  empowered  to  pledge 
their  revenues  in  advance  for  two  years  * 

'  Earnest  and  impassioned  as  was  this  appeal,  it  feU,  like  the 
previous  one,  upon  deaf  ears.  Innocent  had  for  years  been  invok- 
ing the  religions  martial  anlor  of  Europe  in  aid  of  the  Latin  king- 
doms of  the  East,  and  that  ardor  seemed  for  a  time  exhausted. 
Philip  Augustus  coolly  responded  that  his  relations  with  England 
did  not  allow  him  to  lot  the  forces  of  his  kingdom  be  divided,  bat 
that,  if  he  oouJd  be  assured  of  a  two  years'  truoe,  then,  if  the  bar- 
ons and  knights  of  France  wantetl  to  undertake  a  crusade,  he  I 
vrould  permit  them,  and  aid  it  with  fifty  livres  a  day  for  a  year. 
Apparently  the  present  effort  was  destined  to  prove  aa  inefficient 
as  the  former  one  had  been,  when  a  stai'tUng  incident  suddenly  / 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  atfairs.  The  murder  of  the  legate/ 
Pierre  de  Castelnau  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Christen- 
dom like  that  causetl  by  the  assassination  of  Becket  thirty-eight 
years  before.  Of  its  details,  however,  the  accounts  are  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  with  precision.  This 
much  we  know,  that  Tierre  had  greatly  angered  llaymond  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  i)ersonal  reproaches ;  that  the  count,  aroused  by 
the  sense  of  impending  danger  in  the  fresh  call  for  a  cnisado,  had 
invited  the  legates  to  an  interview  at  St.  Crilloe,  promising  to  show 
himself  in  aU  things  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church ;  that  diffi- 
culties arose  in  the  conference,  the  demands  of  the  legates  being 
greiitcr  than  liaymond  was  willing  to  conceile.  The  Komanoo 
Version  of  the  catastropliR  is  simply  that,  during  the  conference, 
Pierre  l>ecame  ent;ingled  in  an  angry  religious  dispute  with  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  couil,  who  drew  his  dagger  and  slew  him; 
that  the  count  was  greatly  concerned  at  an  event  so  deplorable. 
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and  \roul(l  ba\*o  taken  summary  vengeance  on  the  murderer  but 
for  his  eecape  mai  hiding  with  friends  at  Beaucoire.  The  story 
oarriod  to  Rome  by  the  Bishops  of  Conserans  and  Toulouse,  who 
hastened  thither  to  inflame  Innocent  against  Ivfiymond.  was  that. 
weaxied  with  the  count's  torgivorsalions,  the  legatt's  announced 
their  intentions  to  withdraw,  when  he  was  heard  to  threaten  them 
with  death,  saying  that  ho  would  track  them  by  land  and  water. 
That  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gilles  and  the  citizens,  unable  to  appease 
bis  wrath,  furniehed  the  legates  with  an  escort,  and  they  reached 
the  Rhone  in  safety,  where  they  piisscfl  the  night.  While  prepar- 
ing to  cross  the  river  in  the  morning  (January  16, 1208),  two  stran- 
gers, who  had  joined  the  party,  approached  the  logatea,  and  one 
of  them  suddenly  thrust  his  lance  through  Pierre,  who,  turning 
on  hia  murderer,  said,  "  May  God  forgive  tlieo,  for  I  forgive  tliee !'' 
and  spootiily  breathed  his  last ;  and  that  Raymond,  so  far  from 
punishing  the  crime,  protected  and  rewarded  the  perpetrator,  even 
honoring  him  with  a  scat  at  his  o^vn  table.  The  papal  juxrount.  it 
must  be  owned,  is  somewhat  impainxl  in  effect  by  the  remark  that 
Pierre,  as  a  mart\T,  would  certainly  have  shone  forth  in  miracles 
but  for  the  incredulity  of  the  people.  It  may  well  be  that  a  proud 
and  powerful  prince,  exanperated  by  continued  objurgation  and 
menace,  may  have  uttered  some  angry  expression,  which  an  over- 
zealoua  servitor  hastened  to  translate  into  action,  and  I^ymond, 
certainly,  never  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  suspicion  of  complicity ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  indications  to  show  that  Innocent  event- 
ually rogarde^l  his  exculpation  as  satisfactory.* 

/The  crime  gave  the  Church  an  enormous  advantjige,  of  which 
Innocent  hiistened  to  make  the  most.  On  Mai-ch  10  he  issued 
letters  to  all  the  prelates  in  the  infected  provinces  commanding 
that,  in  all  churches,  on  every  Sunday  and  ftrast-Uiiy,  the  murder- 
ers and  their  abettors,  including  Raymond.  l>e  excommunicated 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  every  place  cursed  witli  their 
presence  was  declared  under  interdict.  As  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  him  who  kept  not  faith  with  God,  all  of  I^ymond's 
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were  released  from  their  oatlis  of  allegiance,  and  his  lands 
irere  declared  the  prey  of  any  Catholic  who  might  assail  them, 
vhile,  if  be  applied  for  pardon,  his  first  si^  of  repentance  must 
tie  the  extermination  of  heresy  thiv>ughout  liis  dominions.  These 
letters  were  likewise  sent  to  PhiUp  Augustus  and  his  cliief  barons, 
with  eloquent  atljnraiionij  to  assume  the  cross,  and  rcscnie  Uie  im- 
perilled Churcii  from  tlie  assaults  of  the  emboldened  heretics; 
commissioners  were  sent  to  negotiate  and  enforce  a  truce  for  two 
y&xTS  between  France  and  England,  that  nothing  might  interfere 
with  the  projected  crusade,  and  every  eflFort  was  made  to  trans- 
mute into  waj'lilce  zeal  the  horror  which  the  sacrilegious  murder 
was  so  well  iltted  to  arousa  Arnauil  of  Citeaux  hastened  to  call 
ft  general  chapter  of  his  Order,  where  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  devote  all  its  energies  to  preaching  the  crusade,  and  soon  mul- 
titudes of  fiery  monks  were  intlaming  the  passions  of  the  people, 
and  offering  redemption  in  every  church  anti  on  every  mai'ket- 
plaoe  in  Europe.* 

The  flame  which  had  been  so  long  kindling  burst  forth  at  last 
To  estimate  fully  the  force  of  these  populai-  ebullitions  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  susceptibihty  of  the  jteople  to 
contagious  emotions  and  enthusiasms  of  which  we  know  little  in 
I     our  colder  day.     A  trifle  might  start  n  movement  which  the  wisest 
m  oould  not  explain  nor  the  most  powerful  restrain.    It  was  during 
™  the  preaoliing  of  this  crusade  that  villages  and  towns  in  (rermany 
were  filled  with  women  who,  unable  to  expend  their  religious  ardor 
in  taking  the  cross,  stripped  themselves  naked  and  ran  silently 
through  the  roads  and  streets.     Still  more  symptomatic  of  the 
diseased  spirituality  of  the  time  was  the  Crusade  of  the  Children, 
which  desolated  thousands  of  homes.    From  vast  districts  of  ter- 
ritory, incited  apparently  by  a  simultaneous  and  spontaneous  im- 
pulse, crowds  of  children  set  forth,  without  leaders  or  guides,  in 
I     searoh  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  their  only  answer,  when  questioned 
m$i&  to  their  object,  was  that  they  were  going  to  Jerusalem.    Vainly 
^  did  parents  lock  their  children  up ;  they  would  break  loose  and  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  few  who  eventually  found  their  way  home  again 
could  give  no  reason  for  the  overmastering  longing  which  had  car- 
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ried  them  away.  Nor  ranst  we  lose  sight  of  other  and  less  credit- 
able springs  of  notion  which  brought  to  all  crusades  the  vile,  who 
came  for  license  and  fi|»oil,  and  the  Ixise,  who  sought  the  immunity 
conferred  by  the  quality  of  Crusader.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  knave  who  took  the  crtiss  to  evailc  the  jiayinent  of  a  debt 
contracted  at  the  fair  of  Lille,  and  was  on  the  point  of  escaping 
when  he  was  arrested  and  delivered  to  his  creditor.  For  this  inva- 
sion of  immunity  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  excommunicated  the 
CV)untes8  Matilda  of  Flanders,  and  placed  her  whole  land  under  in- 
terdict in  order  to  compel  liis  release.  Dow  this  principle  worked 
to  secure  the  higlier  order  of  recruits  was  shown  when  Gui,  Count 
of  Auvergne,  who  had  been  exconununicated  for  the  unpardona- 
ble offence  of  imprisoning  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
was  absolved  on  condition  of  joining  the  Host  of  the  Lord.* 

Other  s])ecial  motives  contributed  in  this  case  to  render  the 
orosade  attractive.  There  was  antagonism  of  race,  jealousy  of  the 
wealth  and  more  advanced  civilization  of  the  South,  and  a  natural 
desire  to  complete  the  Frankish  conquest  so  often  begun  and  never 
yet  accomplished.  More  than  all,  the  pardon  to  be  gained  was  the 
same  as  that  for  the  prolonged  and  dangerous  and  costly  cx]>edi- 
tion  to  Palestine,  while  here  the  distance  was  short  and  the  term 
of  service  limited  to  forty  days.  Paratlise,  surely,  oould  not  bo 
gained  on  easier  terms,  and  the  preachers  did  not  fail  to  point  out 
that  the  labor  was  small  and  the  rewai*d  illimitible.  "With  Chris- 
tendom fairly  aroused  by  the  murder  of  the  legate,  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  result.  Whether  Philip  Augustus 
contributed,  in  men  or  money,  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  he  made 
no  opposition  to  the  service  of  his  barons,  and  endeavored  to  turn 
his  tioquiescence  to  account  in  the  affair  of  his  divorce,  while  he 
declined  personal  participation  on  the  ground  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  his  relations  with  King  John  and  the  Emperor  Otho- 
lle  significantly  warned  the  pope,  however,  that  Raymond's  terri- 
toriee  could  not  bo  exposed  to  seizure  until  he  ha<l  been  condemned 
for  heresy,  which  had  not  yet  been  done,  and  that  when  such  con- 
demnation should  be  pronounced  it  would  be  for  the  suzerain,  and 
not  for  the  Holy  See,  to  proclaim  the  penalty.    This  was  strictly 
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aoc3or«lance  with  existing  law,  for  the  principle  had  not  yet 
been  inlro<iuce<l  into  Euro|tean  jurisprudence  that  suspicion  of 
heresy  annalleil  all  riglits — a  principle  which  the  case  of  Raymond 
went  far  to  establish,  for  the  Church  without  a  trial  strippe<l  him 
of  his  posseesione  and  then  decided  that  he  had  forfeited  them, 
after  which  the  king  could  only  acquiesce  in  the  decision.  Scruples 
of  this  kind,  httwever,  did  not  dami^n  the  zeal  of  those  whom  the 
Church  summoned  to  defend  the  faith.  Many  great  nobles  as-  ^^ 
sttmed  the  cross — the  thike  of  Burgundy  and  the  Counts  of  Nev- 
ers,  St  Pol,  Auxerre,  Montfort,  Geneva,  Poitiers,  Fopez,  and  oth- 
ers, with  numerous  biwliojis.  With  time  there  came  large  contin- 
gents from  Germany,  under  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Saxony,  the 
Coonts  of  Bar,  of  Juliers»  and  of  Berg,  Kccruits  were  drawn  from 
distant  Bremen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lombardy  on  the  other,  and 
we  even  hoar  of  iSIavonian  Imrons  leaving  the  original  home  of 
Catharism  to  combat  it  in  its  seat  of  latest  development.  There 
was  salvation  to  be  had  for  the  pioos,  knightly  fame  for  the  war- 
rior, and  s|K)il  for  the  worldly ;  and  the  army  of  the  Ooas,  recruited 
from  the  chivalry  and  the  scum  of  Europe,  promised  to  be  strong 
enough  to  settle  decisively  the  question  which  had  now  for  three 
generations  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  faithful.* 

All  this  was,  necossiLrily,  a  work  of  time,  and  Raymond  sought 
in  the  interval  to  conjure  the  coming  storm.  Roused  at  last  from 
his  dream  of  security,  he  recognized  the  fatal  position  in  which 
the  murder  of  the  legate  had  placed  him,  and  if  he  could  save  his 
dignities  he  was  ready  to  sacrilico  his  honor  and  his  subjects.  He 
hastt^ned  to  his  uncle,  Philip  Augustus,  who  received  him  kimlly 
and  counselled  subini.saion,  but  forbatle  an  appeal  to  his  enemy, 
the  Emperor  Otho.  Raymond,  however,  in  his  despair,  sought  the 
emperor,  whose  vassal  he  was  for  his  territories  beyond  the  Rhone, 
obtaining  no  help,  and  incurring  the  ill-will  of  Philip,  which  was 
of  much  greater  moment.  On  his  return,  learning  that  Arnaud 
was  about  to  hold  a  council  at  Aubinas,  Raymond  hurried  thither 


•  Oaillel.  Briton.  Philippidos  viii.  490-529.— Rpgcst  xr.  15B,  157,  158, 159, 
180,  181.  182.  231,  234.— Vftissctte,  III.  Pr.  4.  06.— Vaissette,  fid.  Privat.  VIIL 
Sfl».  503.— Pet.  Sarnena.  c.  10,  14.— Guill.  dc  Tudelii  vj'n.j  lvi.j_cliy.— Albcrli  9(a- 
dena.  Chron.  fton.  1310.— Ctusar.  Hcistt-rb.  Dial.  Mirac.  Dist  v,  c  21.— Rcinori 
Monacb.  Lrodionit.  Cliron.  aim.  1210,  1213.— Chroa.  EngclhusU  (Leibnitz  Script. 
Rcr.  BruDsr.  It  1118). 
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with  his  nepliow,  the  young  RayraorKl  Roger,  Viscount  of  B^ziere, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  Kis  innocence  and  make  his  peace,  but 
was  coldly  refused  a  hearing,  and  was  roforrod  to  Rome.  Itoturn- 
ing  much  disconcerted,  he  took  counsel  >vith  his  nephew,  who  ad- 
vised resisting  the  invasion  to  the  death ;  but  Raymond's  courage 
was  unetjual  to  the  manly  part.  Tbey  quarrelleti,  whereupon  the 
hot-headed  youth  commenced  to  make  war  on  his  uncle,  wJiile  the 
latter  sent  envoys  to  Rome  for  terms  of  submission,  and  asked  for 
new  and  impartial  legates  to  replace  those  who  were  irrevocably 
prejudiced  jigainst  him.  Innocent  demanded  that,  as  security  for 
his  good  faith,  he  shcmld  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  bis  seven 
most  jmiK)rtant  strongholds,  after  which  he  should  be  heard,  and, 
if  he  could  prove  his  innocence,  lie  absolved.  Raymond  gladly 
ratified  the  conditions,  and  earnestly  welcomed  Mi!o  and  Theo- 
disius^  the  new  representatives  of  the  Church,  vfho  treated  him 
with  such  apparent  friendline^  that,  when  l^filo  8ul>sequently  died 
at  Aries,  he  mourned  greatly,  beUeving  that  he  had  lost  a  protector 
who  would  have  Havwl  him  from  his  misfortunes.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  legates  had  secret  instructions  from  Innocent  to 
amuse  him  with  fair  promises,  to  detach  him  from  the  beretioe, 
and  when  they  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  Crusaders,  to  deal 
with  Iiim  as  they  sliould  see  fit.* 

He  was  played  with  accordingly,  skilfully,  cruelly,  and  re- 
morselessly. The  seven  castles  were  duly  delivered  to  Master 
Theodisins,  thus  fatally  crippling  him  for  roeistance;  the  consuls 
of  Avignon,  Ntmes,  and  St.  Gilles  were  sworn  to  rcnoimce  their 
allegiance  to  him  if  he  did  not  olx*y  implicitly  the  future  com- 
mands of  the  poj^e,  and  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  by  the 
most  humiliating  of  ceremonies.  The  new  legate,  Milo,  with  some 
twenty  archbishops  and  bishops,  went  to  St.  Gilles.  the  scene  of 
his  allege<l  crime,  and  there,  June  18,  1200,  arrayed  themselves 
before  the  portal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gilles.  Stri])ped  to  the 
waist,  Raymond  was  brought  l)efore  them  ns  a  penitent,  an<l  swore 
on  the  relics  of  St.  Oilles  to  obey  the  Cliurch  in  all  niatt^i-s  whereof 
he  was  accused.  Then  the  legate  placed  a  stole  around  his  neck, 
in  the  fashion  of  a  halter,  and  led  him  into  the  Church,  while  be 
was  industriously  scourged  on  his  naked  back  and  shoulders  up 
to  the  altar,  where  he  was  absolved.     The  curious  crowd  assem- 

•tfu///.  dePod.  LauJTiit.  c.  13.— VoiBaelVe,  Ul.  Vt.  \,  V— ^StftV"xA.*i«l, 
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^  bled  to  witness  the  degradation  of  thpir  lord  was  60  great  that 
H  TstuTQ  ihroufgh  the  entrance  was  im()ossiblo,  and  Hayniond  was 
B^sairied  down  to  thu  crypt  where  the  martyred  Pierre  de  Castelnau 
Play  buried,  ^vhose  spirit  was  granted  the  Batisfaction  of  seeing  his 
bumbled  enemy  Jed  past  his  tomb  with  shuiilders  dropping  blood. 
Vtkjuu  a  ohurchnuLn's  point  of  vioAV  the  conditions  of  abenlutiou 
ud  upon  hiin  were  not  execisive,  though  well  known  to  be  iin- 
sible  of  fulhlnient.  Ik'^ides  the  extii-pation  of  heresy,  he  wafi 
to  dismi&i  all  Jc^vH  from  ofhce  and  all  his  mercenary  bands  from 
hi« service;  he  was  to  restore  all  pi*oix;rty  of  which  the  churches 
had  been  dcsp>oiled,  to  keep  the  roads  safe«  to  abolish  all  arbitrary 
tolls,  and  to  observe  strictly  the  Tiuce  of  God.* 

Ail  that  I(4iymond  had  gained  by  these  sacrifioes  was  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  the  crusade  and  assisting  in  the  subjugation  of  his 
country.  Four  days  after  the  absolution  he  solemnly  assmuod  the 
\traBR  ut  the  hands  of  the  legate  Milo  and  took  Urn  oath — '*  In  the 
name  of  God,  I,  Kayraond,  Duke  of  Narlxtnnc,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
and  Alarquisof  Provence,  swear  with  luind  upon  the  Holy  Gospels 
of  God  that  when  the  crusading  princtw  sluill  reach  my  tenritoriesi 
I  will  olwy  their  commands  in  all  things,  as  well  as  regattls  84?cu-l 

»rity  as  whatever  they  may  see  fit  to  enjoin  for  their  benefit  and  I 
that  of  the  whole  anny."    It  is  true  that  in  July,  Innocent,  faith- 
ful to  his  pi-enrninged  duplicity,  wrote  to  liuymond  benignantly 
congratulating  him  on  his  purgation  and  submission,  and  prom- 
ising him  that  it  should  redouml  to  his  worldly  as  well  as  spirit- 
^  u&t  benefit ;  but  the  same  courier  carried  a  letter  to  Milo  urging 
KJ^ypi  to  continue  as  he  had  begun ;  and  Milo,  on  whom  liaymond 
^HttB  busing  his  hti|H'S,  soon  after,  hearing  a  rc^x^rt  that  ttie  count 
had  gone  to  Kome,  warned  his  master^  with  sujicrabundunt  cau- 
tion, not  to  8p<^iil  the  game.     "  As  for  the  Count  of  Toulouse," 
writes  the  legate,  *^  Lliat  enemy  of  truth  and  juKtiue,  if  he  has 

»  sought  your  presence  to  recover  the  castles  in  my  hands,  aa  he 
boasts  that  he  can  easily  do,  \je  not  moved  by  iiis  tongue,  skilful 
only  in  his  slanders,  but  let  him.  as  he  deseiTes,  feel  the  hand  of 
the  Church  heavier  day  by  day.  After  I  had  received  security 
for  his  oath  on  at  least  fifteen  heads,  he  has  perjured  himself  on 
ihem  all-  Thus  he  lias  manifestly  forfeited  bis  rights  on  Melgueil 
\.  us  well  as  the  seven  castles  which  I  hold.     They  are  so  strong  by 

Pet  aanjeoB.  c.  /I,  1£.— Itegrat  xa.  poat  lElpieU.^&f  Vn. 
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nature  and  art  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  barons  and  p 
who  are  devoted  to  the  Church,  it  wiU  be  easy  to  drive  him  from 
the  land  wliich  ho  has  polluted  with  his  vileness."  Already  the 
al)solution  which  had  coBt  so  much  wa.s  withdrawn,  and  Kaymond 
was  again  excotoinunicated  and  his  dominions  hiid  under  a  fresh 
interdict,  because  he  had  not,  within  sixty  days,  during  which  he 
was  with  the  Crusaders,  performed  the  impossible  task  of  exjtel- 
ling  all  heretics,  and  the  city  of  Toulouse  lay  under  a  special 
anathema  because  it  had  not  delivered  to  the  Crusaders  all  the 
heretics  among  its  citizens.  It  is  true  that  subsequently  a  delay 
until  All-Saints'  (Nov.  1)  was  mercifully  granted  to  Ra>^nond  to 
perfonn  all  the  duties  imposed  on  him  ;  but  he  was  evi^lently  pre- 
judged and  foredoomed,  and  nothing  but  his  destruction  would 
satisfy  the  implacable  legates.*  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Crusaders  ha<l  assembled  in  numbers  such  as  V 
never  before,  according  to  the  delighted  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  had 
been  gathered  together  in  Christendom ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  thei-o  is  but  slight  exaggeration  in  the  enumeration  of  twenty 
thousand  cavaliers  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  in- 
cluding villeins  and  i>ea6ants,  Ijesides  two  subsidiary  contingents 
which  advanced  from  the  West.  The  legates  had  lx?en  emjvjwered 
to  levy  what  sums  they  saw  fit  from  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  enforce  the  payment  by  excommunication.  Asfl 
for  the  laity,  their  revenues  were  likewise  subjected  to  the  legatine 
discretion,  with  the  proviso  that  they  were  not  to  l>e  coerced  into 
payment  without  the  consent  of  their  seigneurs.  With  all  the 
wealth  of  the  realm  thus  under  contribution,  backed  by  the  ex- 
haustlesa  treasures  of  salvation,  it  was  not  difficult  to  provide  for 
the  motley  host  whose  campaign  o]>ened  under  the  s])irit-8tirring 
adjuration  of  the  vicegerent  of  God — *'  Forward,  then,  most  val- 
iant soldiers  of  Christ !  Go  to  meet  the  forerunners  of  Antichrist 
and  strike  down  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Serpent  I  Perhaps  you 
have  hitherto  fought  for  transitory  glory ;  fight  now  for  everlastr 
ing  glory;  you  have  fought  for  the  world;  iiglit  now  for  Godl 
We  do  not  exhort  you  to  perform  this  great  service  to  God  for 
any  earthly  reward,  but  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  we  most-l 
confidently  promise  you  !"t 

•  Rcgest.  ubi  sup;  iii.  80,  90,  106.  107. 
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Under  this  inspiration  the  Crusaders  assembled  at  Lyons  about 
St.  John's  <lAy  (June  24,  1209),  and  Raymond  hastened  from  the 
scene  of  his  bamiliation  at  St.  Gillea  to  complete  his  infamy  by 
leading  them  against  his  countrymen,  offering  them  his  son  as  a 
hostage  in  pledge  of  his  good  faith,  lie  was  welcomed  by  them 
at  Valence,  and,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Le^ite  Amaud, 
guided  them  agaiiLst  his  nephew  of  Beziers.  The  latter,  after  a 
vain  attempt  at  composition  with  the  legate,  who  sternly  refused 
his  submission,  liad  hurriedly  placed  his  strongholds  in  condition 
of  defence  and  levied  what  forces  he  could  to  resist  the  onset.* 

The  war,  it  should  Ije  observed,  despite  its  religious  origin,  was 
already  assuming  a  national  chanicter.    The  position  taken  by 

[Raymond  and  the  rejected  submission  of  the  Viscount  of  B&ders, 
in  fact,  deprived  the  Church  of  all  colorable  excuse  for  further  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  men  of  the  North  were  eager  to  complete  the  con- 
quest commenced  seven  centuries  before  by  Clovis,  and  the  men 
of  the  South,  Catholics  as  well  as  heretics,  were  virtuaJly  unani- 
mous in  resisting  the  invasion,  notwithstanding  tlie  many  pledges 
given  by  nobles  and  cities  at  the  commencement.  We  hear  noth- 
mg  of  religious  dissensions  among  them,  and  comparatively  little 
of  assistance  rendered  to  the  invaders  by  the  orthodox,  who  might 
be  presumed  to  welcome  the  Cruswlers  as  liberators  from  the  domi- 

^Mtion  or  the  presence  of  a  hated  antagonistic  faith.  Toleration 
had  become  habitual  and  race-instinct  was  too  strong  for  religious 
feeling,  presenting  almost  the  solitary  Gxam})le  of  the  kind  during 

fthe  Middle  Ages,  when  nationality  had  not  yet  been  developed 
out  of  feudalism  and  religious  interests  were  universally  regarded 
&s  dominant.  This  explains  the  remarkable  fact  that  tlie  pusil- 
lanimous course  of  Ra\Tnond  was  distasteful  to  his  own  subjwts, 
who  were  constantly  urging  him  to  resistance,  and  who  clung  to 
him  and  his  son  with  a  fidelity  that  no  misfortune  or  selfishness 
could  shake,  until  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Toulouse  left 
them  without  a  lemler. 

Raymond  Roger  of  Beziers  had  fortified  and  garrisoned  his 
capital,  and  then,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  his  |)eople,  had 
withdrawn  to  the  safer  stronghold  of  Carcassonne.  Reginald, 
Bishop  of  Beziers,  was  with  the  crusading  forces,  and  when  they 
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arrived  before  the  city,  humanely  desiring  to  save  it  from  destrac- 
tion,  he  obtained  from  the  legate  authority  to  offer  it  full  exemp- 
tion if  the  heretics,  of  whom  he  had  a  list,  were  delivered  up  or 
expelled.  Nothing  could  be  more  moderate,  from  the  omsading 
standpoint,  but  when  he  entered  the  town  and  called  the  chief  in- 
habitants together  the  offer  was  unanimously  spumed.  Catholic 
and  Catharan  were  too  firmly  united  in  the  bonds  of  couunon  citi- 
zenship for  one  to  betray  the  other.  They  would,  as  they  mag- 
nanimously declared,  although  abandoned  by  their  lord,  rather 
defend  themselves  to  such  extremity  that  they  should  be  reduced 
to  eat  their  children.  This  unexpected  answer  stirred  the  legate 
to  such  wrath  that  he  swore  to  destroy  the  place  with  fire  and 
sword — to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  not  to  leave  one  stone 
upon  another.  While  the  chiefs  of  the  army  were  debating  as  to 
the  next  step,  suddenly  the  camp-followers,  a  vile  and  unarmed 
folk  as  the  legates  reported,  inspired  by  God,  made  a  rush  for  the 
walls  and  carried  them,  without  orders  from  the  leaders  and  with- 
out their  knowledge.  The  army  followed,  and  the  legatees  oath 
was  fulfilled  by  a  massacre  almost  without  parallel  in  European 
history.  From  infancy  in  arms  to  tottering  age,  not  one  was 
spared — seven  thousand,  it  is  said,  were  slaughtered  in  the  Church 
of  Mary  Magdalen  to  which  they  had  fled  for  asylum — and  the 
total  number  of  slain  is  set  down  by  the  legates  at  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  which  is  more  probable  than  the  sixty  thousand  or  one 
hundred  thousand  reported  by  less  trustworthy  chroniclers.  A 
fervent  Cistercian  contemporary  informs  us  that  when  Amaud 
was  asked  whether  the  Catholics  should  be  spared,  he  feared  the 
heretics  would  escape  by  feigning  orthodoxy,  and  fiercely  replied, 
"  Kill  them  all,  for  God  knows  his  own !"  In  the  mad  carnage 
and  pillage  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  sun  of  that  awful 
July  day  closed  on  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins  and  blackened 
corpses — a  holocaust  to  a  deity  of  mercy  and  love  whom  the  Ca- 
thari  might  well  be  pardoned  for  regarding  as  the  Principle  of  Evil. 
To  the  orthodox  the  whole  was  so  manifestly  the  work  of  God 
that  the  Crusaders  did  not  doubt  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  at- 
tended their  arms.  Indeed,  other  miracles  were  not  wanting  to 
encourage  them.  Although  in  their  senseless  havoc  they  destroyed 
all  the  mills  within  their  reach,  bread  was  always  miraculously 
plentiful  and  cheap  in  the  camp — thirty  loaves  for  a  denier  was 
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ihe  ordinaiT  price ;  and  during  the  whole  campaign  it  was  noted 
u  M  ftticouratrement  from  heaven  that  no  vulture,  or  crow,  or  other 
bird  ever  flew  over  the  host.* 

Similar  pood-fortnne  had  atttmded  the  smaller  (•rusa<iing  ar- 
ittiflBon  their  way  to  join  the  main  body.    One,  under  the  Viscount 
of  Torenno  and  Gui  d'Auvergnc,  had  captured  the  alrooet  impreg- 
nable ca«tle  of  Chasscnouil  after  a  short  siege.     The  gurriBon  ob- 
tajned  terma  and  were  allowed  to  dejxirt^,  but  the  inhabitants  were 
lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the  conquerors.    The  clioioe  between  con- 
rereion  and  the  stake  was  otfered  them,  and,  proving  obstinate  in 
tbeir  errors,  they  were  pitilessly  burned— an  example  which  was 
gMwmlly  followed.     The  other  force,  im<ler  the  Bishop  of  Puy, 
had  put  to  ransom  Canssade  and  St.  Antonin,  and  was  generally 
censured  for  this  misplaced  avaricious  mercy.     Such  terror  per- 
viuied  the  land  that  when  a  fugitive  came  to  the  Castle  of  Villemur 
ialsoly  reporting  that  the  Crusaders  were  coming  and  would  treat 
it  like  the  rest,  the  inhabitants  abandnnt'd  it  under  cover  of  the 
flight  and  themselves  set  it  on  fire.     Innumerable  strongholds,  in 
Htact,  were  surrendered  without  a  blow,  or  were  found  vacant, 
■though  amply  provisioned  and  strengthened  for  a  siege,  and  a 
B  mountainous  region  bristling  with  castles,  which  would  have  cost 
I  yean  to  conquer  if  obstinately  defended,  was  occupied  in  a  cam- 
paign of  a  month  or  two.    The  populous  and  mutinous  town  of 
P!Narbonne.  to  save  itself,  adopted  the  severest  laws  against  heresy, 
raised  a  large  subvention  in  aid  of  the  crusade,  and  surrendered 
sundry  cadtlcs  as  security.f 

Without  daJlving  over  the  ruins  of  B^ziers,  the  Crusaders,  still 
under  the  guidance  of  Raymond,  moved  swiftly  to  Gai*cassonne, 
a  plaoe  n^^arded  ss  impregnable,  where  Raymond  Roger  had 
elected  to  make  his  final  stand.  The  wiser  heads  among  the  in- 
vaders, looking  to  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country,  had  no 
desire  to  repeat  the  example  already  given,  and  have  on  their 
hands  a  land  without  defences.  Arriving  before  the  walls  on  Au- 
Ist,  only  nine  days  after  the  sack  of  Beziers,  a  regular  siege 
commenced.    The  outer  suburb,  which  was  scarce  defensible, 

.  xn.  108.— Pet  Barnena  c.  16.— VaiBsctte,  in.  168;  Pr.  10, 11.— Gnill. 
pod.  LatRBDt.  c.  13. — Guillcrn  cic  Tudcla  xvi. — xxiii.,  xxv. — Roberti  Autla' 
llodor.  Chmn.  ann.  1200.— Cie»iar.  nuifllerb.  Dial.  Minic.  v.  21. 
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was  carrio<l  and  bumed  after  a  desperate  resistance.  The  setymS 
suburb,  strongly  fortified,  cost  a  prolonged  effort,  in  which  all  thL 
resources  of  the  military  art  of  the  day  were  brought  into  play  o^ 
both  sides,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  tenable  the  besieged  evaca- 
ate<l  and  burne<l  it.  There  remaintxl  the  city  itself,  the  capture  of 
which  8eeme<l  hopeless.  Tradition  related  that  Charlemagne  had 
vainly  besieged  it  for  seven  years  and  had  finally  become  its  naas- 
ter  only  by  a  miracle.  Terms  were  offered  to  the  viscount ;  he 
was  free  to  depart  with  eleven  oihis  own  choosing,  if  the  city  and 
its  people  were  almndoned  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crusaders,  but 
he  rejected  the  pro]x>sal  with  manly  indignation.  Still,  the  situa- 
tion M'as  becoming  insup^rtable ;  the  town  was  crowded 
refugees  from  the  surrounding~country ;  the  summer  had 
cursed  with  drought,  and  the  water  supply  luid  given  out,  causing" 
a  pestilence  under  which  the  wretched  i>eople  were  daily  dying 
by  scores.  In  his  anxiety  for  peace  the  young  viscount  allowed 
hiin.st^lf  to  bo  decoyed  into  the  besieging  camp,  where  he  was 
treacherously  detained  as  a  prisoner — dying  shortly  after,  it  was 
said,  of  dysentery,  but  not  without  \vell -grounded  suspicions  of 
foul  play.  Deprived  of  their  chief,  the  people  lost  heart ;  but  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  the  city,  they  were  allowed  to  depart,  car- 
rying with  them  nothing  but  their  sins — th^TfienrlnTheir  breeches 
and  the  women  in  their  chemises — and  the  phice  was  occupied 
without  further  struggle.  Curiously  enough,  wo  hear  nothing  olH 
any  investigation  into  their  faith,  or  any  burning  of  heretics.*       ™ 

The  siege  of  Carcassonne  brings  before  us  two  men,  with  whom 
we  shall  have  much  to  do  hereafter,  representing  so  typically  the 
opposing  elements  in  the  contest  that  we  may  well  pause  for 
moment  to  give  them  consideration.  These  are  Pedro  II.  of 
gon  aad  Simon  de  Montfort. 


•  Rcgest  xn.  108;  iv.  212.— Pet.  Surncns.  c.  17.— Vaissctte,  TQ.  Pr.  U-l 
— Guillem  de  Tuiiela,  xxiv.-ixxiii.,  xl. — Quillcl.  Naugiac.  aun.  1309. — Quill,  de 
Pod.  Laurent  c.  U  — A.  Molinicr,  np.  Vaissettc,  fed.  Prirat,  VL  206. 

Dora  Vaissettc  (III.  172)  citot  Cfi?sariu8  of  Heisterbdch  as  anthority  for  the 
statement  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhtibitanta  of  CarcaHsonne  rciHiw^H 
tn  nbjiin;  licreay,  of  whom  four  hundred  were  bumed  and  the  rest  hanged.    TbcH 
ftileaoe  of  better-informed  contemporaries  may  well  render  this  doubtfal,  eepe- 
dally  as  CsDsarius  assigns  the  incident  to  a  city  which  he  terms  PuIchraTaUis 
(Dial  Mirac.  Dist.  v.  c.  SU. 
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Pedro  was  the  suzerain  of  BOziers,  and  the  young  viscount  wa 
^und  to  him  with  ties  of  close  friendship.  Though  when  appeale 
|k  in  advance  for  aid  he  had  declined,  yet  when  he  heard  of  the 
sack  of  Beziere  he  hurried  to  Carcassonne  to  mediate  if  possible 
for  his  vassal,  though  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  He  was  every- 
where regarded  as  a  rao<lel  for  the  chivalry  of  the  South.  He- 
■ic  in  stature  and  trained  in  every  knightly  accomplishment,  he 
^Fis  ever  in  the  front  of  liattle ;  and  on  the  tremendous  day  of  Las 
Kavas  de  Tolosa,  which  broke  the  Moorish  power  in  S|>ain,  it  was 
he,  by  common  consent,  among  all  the  kings  and  nobles  present, 
who  won  the  loftiest  renown.  In  the  bower  he  was  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  in  the  Qcld.  His  gallantries  were  countless,  and  his 
licentiousness  notorious,  even  In  that  age  of  easy  morals.  He  was 
munificent  to  prodigiUity,  fond  of  magnificent  display,  coixrteous 
to  all  comers,  and  magnanimous  to  all  enemies.  Like  his  father, 
Alouso  II.,  moreover,  he  was  a  troubadour,  and  his  songs  won  ap- 
plause, none  the  less  hearty,  perhaps,  that  he  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  rival  poets.  With  all  this  his  religious  zeal  was  ardent,  and  he 
gloried  in  the  title  of  el  Calolico.  This  he  manifested  not  only  in 
the  savage  edict  against  the  Waldenses,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  but  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 
In  1085  his  ancestor,  Sancho  I.,  had  placetl  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  popes,  from  whom  his  suoces- 
aors  were  to  receive  it  on  their  accession  and  to  pay  an  annual 
tribate  of  five  humlred  mancuses.  In  1204  re<lro  II.  resolved  to 
Iterform  this  act  of  fealty  in  jKjrson.  With  a  splendid  retinue  he 
sadod  for  Rome,  where  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Innocent, 
including  a  pledge  to  j>ersecut^  heresy.  He  was  crowned  with  a 
oiown  of  unleavened  bread,  and  received  from  the  pope  the  sceptre, 
^^tle,  and  other  royal  insignia,  which  he  reverently  laid  upon  the 
utar  of  8t.  Peter,  to  whom  he  offereil  his  kingdom,  taking  in  lieu 
Jus  sword  from  Innocent,  subjecting  his  realm  to  an  annual  tribute, 
■id  renouncing  all  rights  of  patronage  over  churches  and  benefices. 
As  an  e<|uivalent  for  all  this  he  was  satisfied  with  the  title  of  First 
Alferez  or  Standard-bearer  of  the  Church  and  the  privilege  for  his 
saccessors  of  being  crownetl  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  in 
his  cathedral  church.  The  nobles  of  Aragon,  however,  regarded 
this  as  an  inadequate  return  for  the  taxes  occasioned  by  his  ex- 
travagance and  for  the  loss  of  Church  patronage,  and  their  diasatiS' 
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faction  was  expressed  in  forming-  the  confederation  known  as  La 


Union,  which  for  genenitions  was  of  dangerous  import  to  his  sno'^ 
cesson*.    lni[tulsive  and  generous,  l^edro's  career  i-eads  like  a  n>-™ 
manoe  of  chivalry,  and.  with  such  a  character,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  participating  in  the  Albigensian  wars,  in  wliich 
he  had  a  <hrect  interest,  owing  to  his  claims  u|x>n  Provence,  Mont-^ 
pellicr,  Boaru,  RoussiUon,  Gascony,  Oomminges,  and  Beziers.*         V 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  splendid  knight-errantry  was  the 
solid  and  earnest  character  of  de  Montfort,  who  had  distinguished 
himself,  as  was  his  wont,  at  the  siege  of  Carcassonne.  He  was  the 
first  to  lead  in  the  asaaidt  on  the  outer  suburb ;  and  when  an  at- 
tack uixm  the  second  luul  \)oo.n  repidscd  and  a  CriLsader  was  left 
writhing  in  the  ditch  with  a  broken  thigh,  de  SIontforL  with  a 
single  squire  leaped  back  into  it,  under  a  shower  of  missiles,  and 
boro  him  off  in  safetyy^Tho  younger  son  of  the  Count  of  E\Teux, 
a  descendant  of  RoUo  the  Norman,  he  was  Earl  of  Leicester  by 
right  of  his  mother  the  heiress,  ajid  ha<l  won  a  distingiiishetl  name 
for  prowess  in  the  field  and  wisdom  and  eIoc]uenoe  in  the  oounciL 
"Religious  to  bigotry,  he  never  passed  a  day  without  hearing  mass; 
and  the  true-hearted  affection  which  his  \^ife,  Alice  of  Montmo- 
rency, bore  him,  shows  that  his  reputation  for  chastity — a  rare 
virtue  in  those  days — was  probably  not  undc9erve<i.  In  1201  he 
bad  joined  the  crusade  of  J^dwin  of  Flanders ;  and  when,  during^ 
the  long  detention  in  Venice,  the  Crusaders  sold  their  services  tdH 
the  Venetians  for  the  destruction  of  Zara,  de  Montfort  alone  re- 
fused, saying  that  he  had  come  to  fight  the  infidel  and  not  to  make 
war  on  Christians.  Ho  left  the  host  in  consequence,  made  his  way 
to  Apulia,  and  with  a  few  friends  took  ship  to  Palestine,  whore  he 
serveil  the  cnjss  with  honor.  It  is  curious  to  s|ieculate  what  change 
there  might  have  been  in  the  destiny  of  both  France  and  England 
had  he  remaimed  with  the  crusade  to  the  capture  of  ConstantinopU 
when  he,  and  liis  yet  greater  son,  Simon  of  Leicester,  might  liav« 
founded  principahties  in  Greece  or  ThessiUy  and  have  worn  out  theil 
lives  in  obscure  and  forgotten  conflicts.    When  the  AlbigenBifl 
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crusade  wa«  preached,  ono  of  the  Cistercian  abbots  who  devoted 
himself  most  earnestly  to  the  work  was  Gui  of  Vaux-Comay,  who 
had  been  a  Crusader  viith  de  Montfort  at  Yenioe.  Jt  was  owing 
to  his  persuasion  that  the  Dwke  of  Burgundy  took  the  cross  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  ho  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  duke 
to  de  Montfort  making  him  splendid  offers  if  he  would  like^rise 
take  up  arms.  At  de  Montfort's  castle  of  Kochefort,  Gui  found 
ihe  pious  count  in  his  oratory,  and  set  forth  the  object  of  his  mis- 1 
■on.  l>e  Monlfoit  he«itatod,  and  then^  taking  up  a  ((Salter,  openedi 
it  at  random  and  placed  bis  tinger  on  a  verse  which  he  asked  the 
ahl>ot  to  translate  for  him.     It  read  : 

"For  lie  shall  give  his  nogelK  chnrgc  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
Tboy  sluU  bear  thee  in  their  hunds,  that  thou  hurt  not  thy  foot  against  a  stono" 
Bii.xa.ll.  12). 

m  The  divine  encouragement  was  manifest.  De  Montfort  took 
Pke  croflB,  which  was  to  he  his  life's  work,  and  the  brilliant  valor 
of  the  Catalan  knight  proved  no  match  for  the  deep  earnestness  of 
^fae  Norman,  who  fult  himself  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God^ 

P  With  the  capture  of  Carcassonne  the  Crusaders  seem  to  have  felt 
That  their  migion  was  accomplished :  at  least,  the  brief  senice  of  i 
forty  days  which  sutticed  to  earn  the  pardon  was  rendered,  and 
they  wore  eager  to  return  home.  The  legato  naturally  held  that 
the  conquered  territory  was  to  be  so  occupied  and  organiz-ed  that 
heresy  shouM  have  no  further  f<x»thold  there,  and  it  was  offered 
Srst  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  then  successively  to  the  Counts' 
o(  Nevers  and  8t.  ]'ol»  but  all  were  too  war)'  to  be  tempted,  and 

tleged  in  refusal  that  the  Viscount  of  Bdziers  had  already  been 

[Ik'iently  punished.     Then  two  bishops  and  four  knights,  with 

laud  at  their  head,  were  appointed  to  select  the  one  on  whom 

be  confiscated  Lind  should  be  bestowed :  and  these  seven,  under 
the  manifest  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unanimously  selected  de 
Montfort.  We  may  well  believe,  from  his  reputation  for  sagacity, 
that  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  offer  was  unfeigned,  and  that 
aft«r  prayers  hatl  proved  unavailing,  he  yielded  only  to  the  abso- 
lute coniumnda  of  the  legate,  speaking  with  all  the  authority  ofi 


•  Pel.  8ciniei».  c.  lft-18.— Joanu.  Iperu.  Ohron.  ann.  1201.— <5eo£f.  do  VUIe- 
ioaiu,  c.  55.— Alberic.  Trium  Font.  ana.  iStD3.— Ouillcni  de  TuUelu,  xxxr. 
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the  IToly  See.  He  made  it  a  c*»n*liti<m,  however,  that  the 
linuetJ  and  efficient  support  whicli  he  for-esaw  would  be  requisi 
should  bo  given  him.  This  was  du]y  promised,  with  little  inten- 
tion of  fulfilment.  The  Count  of  Nevers,  between  whom  and  the 
Duke  of  Jiurgundy  a  mortal  quarrel  had  arisen,  withdrew  almost 
immediate^  after  the  ca])turo  of  Carcassonne,  and  with  him  the 
great  body  of  the  Crusaders.  The  duke  remained  for  a  short  time, 
■when  he  likewise  turned  his  face  houiewards,  and  de  Montfort  was 
left  with  but  about  forty-five  hundred  men,  mostly  Burgundiana 
and  Germans,  for  whose  services  he  was  obliged  to  offer  double 
pay.* 

De  Montfort's  position  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  It  mat- 
tered little  that  in  August,  during  the  full  flush  of  success,  the  le^H 
ates  had  lu^ld  a  council  in  Avignon  which  ordered  all  bishoj>s  to 
swear  every  kniglit,  noble,  and  magistrate  in  their  dioceses  to  ex^ 
terminate  heresy,  or  that  such  an  oath  had  already  been  foroe^ 
upon  Montpollier  and  other  cities  whicli  were  tr(»mbling  Ix^fore  the 
wnith  to  come.  Such  oaths,  extorted  by  fear,  were  but  an  empty 
form,  and  the  homage  wliich  de  Montfort  received  from  his  new 
vassals  waa  equally  hollow.  It  is  true  that  he  regulated  his 
boimdaries  witb  Raymond,  who  promised  to  many  his  son  wnth 
de  ilontfort's  daughter,  and  he  styled  himself  Viscount  of  B^ziers 
and  Carcassonne,  but  Peclro  of  Aragon  refused  to  receive  his  hom- 
age, and  secretly  comforted  the  c^istellans  who  still  hehl  out  with 
promises  of  early  assistance,  while  others  who  had  sul)mitt«d  re- 
volted, and  castles  which  had  been  occupied  were  recaptured.  Tlie 
country  was  recovering  from  its  terror.  An  annoying  partisan 
warfare  sprang  up ;  small  parties  of  his  men  were  cut  off,  and  his 
rule  extended  no  farther  than  the  reach  of  his  lance.  At  one  time 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  restrainetl  those  who  were  with  him 
in  Carcassonne  from  flight;  and  when  he  set  forth  to  besiege 
Termes  it  was  almost  im|M>S8iblo  to  find  a  knight  wiUing  to  assume 
command  of  Carcassonne,  so  dangerous  was  the  post  considered. 
Yet  with  all  this  he  succeeded  in  subduing  additional  strongholds, 
and  extended  his  dominion  over  the  Albigeois  and  into  the  territoi^^ 


•  Pet.  Baraena.  c,  17ftw.— Vaiasetle,  HI.  Pr.  tO.— Regfst  in.  108.— Pierre  do 
Tuux-CemBy  asserts  tliat  dc  Montfort  was  able  to  retain  bat  thirty  knigbta,  1 
this  ia  wanifestly  &D  cxagi^v ration. 
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of  the  Count  of  Foix.    He  hastened,  moreover,  to  acquire  the  gooJ 

graces  of  Innocent,  whose  confinnation  of  hia  new  dignity  w 

requisite,  und  w}if>so  influence  for  further  succor  he  earnestly  i"i- 

plorecl.     All  tithes  and  (Jrsl-fruits  wore  to  \ye  ri^ortjusly  paid 

the  churches ;  any  one  remaining  under  excommunication  for  fort_ 

days  was  to  l>e  heavily  fined  according  to  his  station  ;  Kttme,  in 

rettim  for  the  treasuree  of  salvation  so  lavisldy  cxpcndcil,  was  to 

receive  from  a  devastated  land  an  annual  tax  of  three  deniers  on 


I ____ 

I  every  hearth,  while  a  yearly  tribute  fiN>ni  the  count  himself  was 
va^ely  promised.  To  this,  in  Novenil>er,  Innfjcent  replied,  full  of  ^ 
joy  at  the  wonderful  success  which  ha<l  wrested  Iiv«;  hundred  cities  fl 
and  castles  from  the  graap  of  heretics.  He  graciously  accepted  ■ 
' —  the  offered  tribute,  and  confirmeil  tie  Montfort's  title  t/>  lK)th  Be- 
ziers  and  Albi,  with  an  adjunition  to  lie  sleepless  in  the  extirpation 
of  heresy;  but  he  could  scarce  have  appreciated  the  CrusadeKaH 
perilous  position,  for  he  excused  liiinself  fn>m  eflicient  aid  on  the 
score  of  complaints  which  reaclie<l  him  from  Palestine  that  the 
succor  sorely  nee<led  there  ha<l  been  diverted  to  subtlue  heretics 
nearer  home.  TIo  therefore  only  cidlpd  upon  the  Emperor  Otho, 
the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  sundry  cities  and  nobles 
from  whom  no  real  aid  could  be  expected.  The  archbishops  of 
the  whole  infecte*i  region  were  directed  to  persuade  their  clergy 
to  contribute  to  him  a  jMirtion  of  their  revenues,  and  his  troops 
were  exhorted  to  be  patient  and  to  ask  no  pay  until  the  following 
Easter;  neither  of  which  requests  were  likely  to  yield  results. 
Somewhat  more  fruitful  was  the  release  of  all  Crusaders  from  any 
obligations  which  they  might  have  assumed  to  pay  interest  on 
sums  borrowed ;  bat  the  most  practical  measure  was  one  which 
forcibly  illustrates  the  friendly  and  confidential  intercourae  which 
ha4l  existed  l)etween  the  heretics  and  the  clergy  in  southern 
France,  for  all  abbots  and  prelates  throughout  Narbonne,  Bi'ziers, 
Toulouse,  and  Albi  were  diroctod  to  confiscate  for  de  Montfort's 
benefit  all  deposits  placed  by  obstinate  heretics  for  safe-keeping 
in  their  hands,  the  amount  of  which  was  sitid  to  be  considerable,* 

•  Condi.  AyenioD.  aan.  1209.— D'Achery  Spicileg  I.  706. — Pet  SomcDs.  c.™ 
£0-3A,  M.— ViiBsettfi,  IIL  Pr.  20.— Guillcm  dc  Tudcla,  xxxvi.— RegeftL  xiL  108, 
lOft,  122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 129,  132, 136, 137 ;  xni.  86.— Tculet,  Laycttai,  L  840, 
No.  899. 
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After  losing  most  of  his  conquests,  de  MontfoH'R  position  be- 
came more  hopeful  towards  the  sprinj^  of  1210,  as  his  forces  werofl 

awnllonhv  llir*  nrrnirnl  tit  ciiAnAQcir'n  hanHo  r\f  '*  nilirrinn:" a«  tliAfiA^^ 


swelled  by  the  arrival  of  suocessivo  bands  of  '*  pilgrims" — as  these 
peaceful  folk  were  accustomed  to  style  themselves — and  his  ambi- 
tious views  expanded.  The  short  tenn  for  which  the  cross  was 
assumed  rendered  it  necessary  to  turn  the  new-comers  to  immedi- 
ate account,  and  de  Montfort  was  unceasingly  active  in  recovering 
his  ground  and  in  reducing  the  castles  which  still  held  out.  It  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  follow  in  detail  these  exploits  of  military 
religious  ardor,  wUich»  when  successful,  were  usually  crowned  by 
putting  the  gtirrison  to  the  swont  and  offering  the  non-comtmtantA 
the  choice  between  obedience  to  Rome  and  the  stake— a  choice 
which  gave  occasion  to  zealous  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  hundreds 
of  obscure  and  forgotten  enthusiasts.  JAvaur,  Minerve^  Casaer, 
Term^are  names  which  suggest  all  that  mac  can  inHiotand  maa 
can  suffer  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  spirit  of  the  respective  parties 
was  well  exhibited  at  the  capitulation  of  Minerve,  where  Robert 
JMauvoisin,  de  Uontfort^s  most  faithful  follower,  objected  to  the 
clause  which  spared  the  heretics  who  should  recant,  and  was  told 
by  l^egate  Amaud  that  he  need  not  fear  the  conversion  of  many, 
as  ample  ex^torience  had  shown  tlieir  ])revailing  obstinacy.  Ar- 
naud  was  right ;  for,  with  tlie  exception  of  three  women,  they 
unanimously  refused  to  secure  safety  by  apostasy,  and  saved  their 
captors  the  tmuble  of  ou^sting  them  on  the  bla^ng  pyre  by  leaping 
osultingly  iuto  the  flames.  If  the  playful  zeal  of  the  pilgrims 
sotnotimcs  manifested  it«eLf  in  eccentric  fashion,  as  when  they 
bliiKleil  the  monks  of  Bolbonne  and  cut  off  their  noses  and  ears  till 
there  was  soai'oe  a  trace  of  the  human  visage  left,  we  must  remem-fl 
bor  the  som-oes  whence  the  Chni-ch  drew  her  recruits,  and  the  iia- 
munity  which  she  scoured  for  them,  here  and  hereafter.* 

If  Raymund  had  fancied  that  he  had  skilfully  saved  himself  at 
expense  of  his  nej>hew  uf  lie?iers,  he  had  at  last  discovered  his 

tbcntflclvoa  that  lanocent'a  letter  confirming  Albi  to  dc  Hootfort  (xui.  88)  it  ao 
approbiitiou  of  the  Dominicao  Order  and  a  proof  that  de  Hontfort  was  a  mem- 
ber of  it  (KipijJl  Bullar.  Ord.  FF.  Pracdicat  T.  VII.  p.  1> 

*  Ouill.  dc  Pod.  Laurent  c.  17, 18. — Quillcl.  KaDgiac.  ann.  1210.— Rob.  Antift* 
ajodor.  CUr«n.  ann.  1211.— Vidasctto,  IIL  Pr.  39,  35.— Guillem  de  Tudela,  xlix., 
Ixvit).— Uxi.,  Ixxxiv. — Rcgcst.  m.  41.— Cliron.  Turon.  ann.  1810.— Pet  Sarnena. 
c.  87,  G3,  53.— Teulet,  Lajetlea,  I.  a71,  Ho,  968. 
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AmaoU  of  Citeaux  bad  fully  re3olve<l  u|>on  his  ruin,  and 
de  Montfort  was  eagGV  to  extend  his  lordship  and  the  purity  of  the 
faith.  AJrea/ly,  in  iho  autumn  uf  l^Hii.  the  <:iti/ens  of  Toidouse 
ijad  been  starllcfl  liy  a  deniaiuLfn->ui  the  legat'C  to  surrender  all 
whom  Lis  envoys  might  select  as  heretics,  under  pain  of  excom- 
muoication  and  intenlict.  They  protestetl  that  there  were  no 
heretics  among  them ;  that  all  who  were  named  were  ready  to 
purge  themselves  of  heresy ;  that  Raymond  V,  had,  at  their  in- 
ftance,  passed  Uws  against  lieretics,  under  which  they  had  burned 
many  and  were  burning  all  who  could  be  found.  Therefore  they 
appealed  to  the  pope,  niuning  .lanuary  39,  1210.  as  the  day  for 
the  hearing.  At  the  same  time  de  Iklontfort  tiad  notiliod  Raymond 
that  unless  tlie  legate's  demands  were  conceded  he  would  assail 
him  and  enfoix'e  ol>edience.  I^vmond  replied  that  he  would  set- 
tle the  matter  with  the  pope,  and  lost  no  time  in  appealing  in  per- 
son to  riiilip  ;\ugiistus  and  the  Einporor  Otho,  from  whom  he 
received  unly  fair  words.  On  reacbingRome  ho  was  apparently 
more  fortunate.  He  had  a  strong  case,  iie^lad  never  been  con- 
victed, or  even  tried,  for  the  crimes  whero<:>f  he  was  accusexl ;  he  had 
always  professed  ol^odio^ice  to  the  Church  and  readiness  to  prove 
his  innocence,  according  to  the  legal  metboils  of  the  age,  by  canon- 
ical purgation ;  lie  hutl  undergone  cruel  penanoe  as  though  con- 
vict^  and  had  been  absolved  as  though  forgiven,  since  when  he 
had  rendered  faitliful  and  valuable  service  against  his  friends  and 
bad  made  what  reparation  he  coukl  to  the  churches  which  he  had 
despoile<l.  IIo  bfddly  afwerteil  his  innocence,  demanded  a  trial, and 
claimed  the  rustoi'atiou  of  hi<t  castles.  Innocent  seems  at  first  lo 
have  been  touched  by  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  and  the  ruin 
impending  over  him  ;  but  if  so  the  impression  was  but  momentary, 
and  he  returned  to  the  duplicity  which  thus  far  hati  worked  so 
welL  The  citizens  of  Toulouse  he  pronounced  to  have  justified 
themselves,  and  orderetl  their  excommunication  removed.  As  ro- 
garda  RajTnond,  be  instructed  the  Archbishops  of  Narbonne  anti 
Aries  to  assemble  a  council  of  prelates  and  nobles  for  the  trial 
which  Raymond  so  earnestly  demanded.  If  there  an  accuser 
should  assert  liis  heresy  and  resiH>iiHibility  for  the  murder  of  Pierre 
de  Ca*itt'lnau,  both  siden  aboiild  be  beai\l  and  judgment  be  rendered 
and  sent  to  Rome  for  final  decision ;  if  no  formal  accuser  appeared, 
then  fitting  purgation  should  be  assigned  to  him.  on  performance 
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of  wliioti  he  Kliould  be  duclared  a  good  Catholic  and  his  castles  be 
restored.  All  this  was  fair  seeming  enough,  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  the  puqx>sevl  deceit  in  an  aecompanving  letter  to  the  legale 
Arriaud,  pnusin<5  him  ivarnily  for  what  ha<l  i»ecn  done  and  explain- 
ing thai,  the  conduct  of  the  matter  had  been  ostensibly  intrusted  to 
the  new  commissioner.  Master  Theotlisius,  merely  as  a  lure  for  Ray- 
mond ;  or,  to  use  the  po]>e'sown  words,  that  the  legate  was  to  be  the 
book  of  which  Theodisius  was  the  bait.  Instructions  were  also  given 
OS  to  some  minor  matters,  and  to  lull  Raymond  to  a  more  complete 
senae  of  security,  on  his  final  audience  Innocent  presented  him  with 
a  rich  mantle  and  with  a  ring  w^hich  he  drew  from  Ixis  own  finger.* 
[  Joy  reigned  in  Toulouse  when  the  count  returned,  bringing 
with  him  the  removal  of  the  interdict  and  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  troubles.  Legate  .4jBflluL^nte'^  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions  and  suddenly  became  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate. We  even  hear  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  and  de  Montfort  to 
liayraond  in  Toulouse,  whore  thyy  were  magnificently  receivetl ; 
and  Raymond,  it  is  said,  was  ]>cr8uaded  to  give  the  citadel  of  the 
town,  known  as  the  Chilean  Narlxmnois,  as  a  residence  to  the 
legate,  from  whose  han<Is  it  j)a.ssed  into  those  of  de  Montfort,  cost- 
ing eventually  the  hves  of  a  thousand  men  for  its  recapture.  Ar- 
naud.  moreover,  exacted  a  pr<:)mise  of  one  thousand  livres  toulousains 
from  the  citizens  beft»re  he  would  give  effect  t^>  the  pajwl  letters 
removing  the  interdict ;  when  one  luiU  was  jiaid,  he  gave  them  his 
benediction,  but  a  delay  in  raising  the  other  half  cause<l  him  to  re- 
new the  intenlict,  which  cost  them  much  trouble  to  remove.f 

Master  Theotlisius  joined  the  legate  at  Toxdouse,  as  we  are  told 
by  a  fiercely  orthodox  eye-witness,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
with  him  as  to  the  most  plaiusiLle  excuse  for  eluding  Innocent's 
promise  to  Ravpond  of  an  opportunity  of  purgation,  for  they  fore- 
saw that  he  would  purge  himself  and  that  the  destruction  of  the 
faith  would  follow.  The  reatiiest  method  of  attaining  ibis  pious 
object  lay  in  Ra^inond's  failure  to  perform  the  impossible  taak  as- 
signed him  of  clearing  his  lands  of  heresy ;  but  in  order  to  avoid 
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•  V&iftsotte,  m.  Pr.  30, 38.  aSS-S.— Pet.  Samcns.  c.  33,  M,— Gaillem  de  Tudela, 
Hi.,  xlil.  iliu.— Repeat,  xrr.  153,  158.  154.  155,  158,  168,  1C9,  170,  171,  178,  174, 
175,  176.— Teulel,  Layettes,  I.  368,  No.  008. 
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le  appearance  of  preme<litate<i  unfairness,  the  snlpmn  mfx^kery 
waa  arningfHl  of  assigning  him  a  day  three  months  distant,  to  ap- 
pear at  St.  Gillos  and  offer  his  purgation  as  to  heresy  and  the  mur- 
der of  the  legate — a  warning  being  added  about  his  slackness  in 
persecution.  At  the  appointed  tiine,  in  SoptembcriJ21U)  a  number 
of  prelates  and  nobles  were  assembled  at  St.  GiUes,  and  Raymond 
presenteii  himself  with  bis  compurgators  in  the  full  confidence  of 
a  final  reconciliation  with  the  Churcii.  He  was  coolly  informed 
that  his  purgation  would  not  be  received ;  that  he  was  manifestly 
a  perjurer  in  not  having  executetl  the  promises  to  which  lie  had  ro- 
peatc<lly  sworn,  and  liis  oath  being  worthless  in  minor  matters,  it 
could  not  Ix"  acceptetl  in  charges  st)  weighty  as  those  of  lieresy  and 
legate-murder,  nor  were  those  of  his  aocoraplices  any  better.  A 
man  of  stronger  character  would  have  been  roused  to  fiery  indig- 
nation at  this  contemptuous  revelation  of  the  deception  practised 
on  him ;  but  Raymond,  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden  destruction 
of  bis  illusions,  simply  burst  into  tears — wliich  waa  duly  recorded 
by  his  judges  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  innate  depravity,  and  he 
was  promptly  again  placed  under  the  excommunication  which  it 
had  cost  him  such  infinite  pains  to  remove.  For  form's  sake,  how- 
over,  he  was  told  tluit  wlien  he  should  clear  the  land  of  hei-esy  and 
otherwise  show  himself  wortliy  of  mercy,  the  pajwl  commands  in 
his  favor  would  be  fulfilled.  The  Provencal  Avas  evidently  no 
match  for  the  vrily  Italians ;  and  Innocent's  approbation  of  this 
cruel  come<ly  is  seen  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Raymond,  in 
December,  1210,  expressing  his  grief  that  the  count  had  not  yet  per- 
formed his  promises  as  to  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and  warning 
him  that  if  ho  did  not  do  so  his  lands  would  be  delivei-ed  to  the  Cni- 
nders.  Another  epistle  by  the  same  courier  to  de  Montfort,  com- 
plaining of  the  scanty  returns  of  the  thrcc-dcnier  hearth-tax,  sho^vs 
that  even  Innocent  kept  an  eye  on  the  profitable  side  r>f  persecution ; 
while  exhortations  ad(iresse<l  to  the  Count.s  of  Toulouse,  ('ommingea, 
andFoix,and  Oaston  of  Ream,  requiring  them  to  help  de  Montfort, 
with  threats  of  holding  them  to  he  fautors  of  heresy  in  cnso  they  ro- 
Risted  hJm,  showed  liow  completely  all  questions  were  prejudged  i 
that  they  were  doomed  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  spoiler.* 


•  Pet.  Snmen!'.  c  80.— Rcgeat.  xiii.  188,  189 ;  IVL  39.— Guillcm  de  Tudela, 
Iriii.— Tculet,  LaycUvSy  I.  860,  No.  948. 
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Raymond  at  length  began  to  sec  wlaat  all  dcarvisioned  mea 
must  long  before  have  recognized,  that  his  niin  vrm  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  legates.  lluU  the  nobles  of  Languedoc  been  united 
at  the  beginning,  they  could  prulmbly  have  offered  sucoeesful  re- 
sistance to  the  spasmodic  attacks  of  the  Crusaders,  but  they  were 
being  deroured  one  by  one,  while  liayraond,  their  natural  leader^ 
was  kept  itUc  with  delusive  hopes  of  reconciliation.  The  roBtora- 
tion  of  his  castles  wiis  hopeless,  and  it  was  time  for  him  U>  prepare 
himself  as  best  he  could  f(tr  the  inevitable  war.  With  this  oViject, 
to  unite  his  subjocts,  he  circidated  a  list  of  conditions  which  ho  saidM 
had  been  propose<l  to  him  at  a  confortmce  in  Arlea.  in  Fehruar>j 
1211 — conditions  which  were  onerous  and  dcgracUng  to  the  last  de- 
greoTo  the  people  as  well  as  to  himself — which  would  have  placed 
the  whole  territory  and  its  |H»pulation  under  the  control  of  the 
legates  and  of  de  Montfort,  would  have  branded  every  inhabitant, 
Catholic  as  well  as  heretic,  noble  as  well  aa  villein,  with  the  mark 
of  servitude^  and  would  have  banishcil  Uayniond  to  the  Holy  I^nd 
virtually  for  life.  "Wl^ethcr  such  demands  were  rcaUy  mivde  or 
not,  their  effect  was  gr-eal  tipon  the  people,  who  rallied  around 
their  sovereign  and  were  ready  for  any  self-sacrifice.*  fl 

That  the  list  of  contlitions  was  supposititious  is  renderotl  prob- 
able by  other  negotiations  in  which  liaymoud  desi>erately  strove 
to  avert  the  inevitable  rupture.  In  December,  1210,  we  find  Ixim 
at  Narbonno  in  conference  with  the  legates,  de  Montfort,  and 
Pedro  of  Aragon,  where  iuipi'acticable  terms  were  offered  him, 
and  whore  Pedro  finally  consented  to  receive  do  Montfort's  hom- 
age for  Bcziers.  Shortly  afterwanls  another  meeting  was  held  at 
ilontijeliier,  e<jually  fruitless,  except  for  do  Montfort,  who  made  a 
treaty  with  Pedro  and  received  frum  him  his  infant  son  Jayme,  to 
be  held  as  a  hostage.  Even  in  the  spring  of  1211  Kaymond  again 
visited  de  Montfort  at  the  siege  of  Lavaur  and  allowed  provisions 
to  be  supphetl  for  a  while  to  the  Crusaders  from  Toulouse,  although 
he  had  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  prevent  the  raaroliing  of  a  oon- 

*  The  sole  authority  for  this  extraordinary  dociimetit  is  Guillem  de  Tadelft^| 
(Hx.,  It.,  Iiri.),  followed  brtho  Rintoricn  du  Cmntc  de  Toulouse  (Vaiswettc.ni.Pr. 
80.  Cf.  Text  p.  804  and  notes  p.  661.  iilsn  Floi-dtmiti  VI.  ri.  tttl»8).  Though  gen- 
erally ucccptod  by  historitino,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  genuine,  and  its  only  explana- 
tion aeems  to  me  that  it  wag  manu&ctured  by  Raymond  to  arouae  the  indignatioa 
of  bis  people. 
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:ls  I^vaur  was  taken,  May  3, 1211,  Ue  Montfort  fell  upon 
tones  and  captured  some  of  liis  caatles,  apparently  without 
defiance  or  declaration  of  war,  when  be  moilc  a  hisi  miserable  efforts 

■of  sabtnission  by  ofTeriog  his  wholo  iHssessions  exoept  tho  city  of  j 
Toulouse,  to  be  held  by  tlie  legate  and  de  Montfort  afi  security/ 
for  the  performance  of  what  might  be  demandod  of  him,  reserv- 
ing only  his  life  and  his  son's  ri^ht  of  inheritance.  Even  these 
terms  were  contemptuously  rejected,  lie  had  so  abased  himself 
U  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  no  longer  an  element  of 
'weight  in  the  situation.  Besides,  the  Count  of  Bar  was  speedily 
.expected  with  a  large  foroe  of  Crusaders,  whose  forty-days'  term 
[was  to  be  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and  the  siege  of  Toulouse  was  re- 
I  solved  on.* 

As  soon  as  the  citizens  heard  of  this  design  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Crusuiders  to  deprecate  it.  They  biul  l>een  reconciled 
to  the  Oharch,  and  liarl  assisted  at  the  siege  of  I^vaur,  but  they 
were  sternly  told  that  they  would  not  be  si>anHl  unless  they  would 
eject  liaymond  from  the  city  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him. 
This  they  refused  unanimously.    All  the  old  civic  quarrels  were 

h  forgotten,  and  as  one  man  they  prepared  for  resistance.  It  is  a 
BOtewortUy  illustration  of  the  strength  of  the  republican  institu* 
tion  of  the  chic  commune,  that  the  siege  of  Toulouae  was  the  first 

mnai.lprnhlff  y^h*^^  rftnaU-wl  hv  thf>  nmamlpro        The  tOWU  WaS  Well 

(ortTnSTaSd  garrisoned ;  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Comminges  bad 
oome  at  tho  summons  of  their  suzerain,  and  the  citizens  were  earn- 
est in  defence.  Thoy  not  only  kept  their  gates  ojJen,  but  made 
breaohes  in  the  walls  U*  facilitate  the  furious  salHes  which  cost  the 
besiegers  heavily.  The  latter  retired,  June  2yth,  under  oover  of 
the  night,  so  hastily  that  they  abandoned  their  sick  and  wounded, 
Laving  ac<omplishe<l  nothing  exoept  the  complete  devastation  of 
the  lan<i— ihvellings,  vineyards^  orchards,  women  and  children  were 
alike  indiscriminately  destroyed  in  their  wrath — and  de  Montfort 
turned  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat  to  carry  the  same  ravage  into 
Foix.  This  final  effort  of  self-tlefence  was  naturally  construed  as 
fautorship  of  heresy  and  drew  from  Innocent  a  fresh  excommuni- 


I 


•  GuilL  de  Pod,  Lfluj-ent,  c.  16,  17.— Pet.  Somens.  c.  43»  47.  4fl,  53,  M,  55.— 
Taiiaette,  HI.  Pr.  234. 
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cation  of  Raymond  and  of  the  city  for  "  persecuting"  de  Montfort 
and  the  Crusadere.* 
■         Encountj^CHl  by  his  escape,  Kaymond  now  took  the  offen^ve, 
but  with  little  reaolt.    Tbe  siege  of  Castelnaudary  was  a  failure, 

•  and  a  go^jti  deal  of  desultory  lighting  occurreil,  niostly  to  the  ad-  ^ 
vantage  of  de  Montfort,  whose  military  skill  was  exhibited  to  the  fl 
beat  adviuitrt^e  in  his  difficult  ptjsition.     The  crusade  was  still  in- 

Idustriously  preaclioti  throughout  Christendom,  antl  his  forcee  were 
irregularly  renewed  with  fresh  swarms  of  "pilgrims"  for  forty- 
days'  sor^nce,  so  that  he  would  fre(]uently  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army,  which  again  would  soon  melt  away  to  a 
handful  To  utiUze  this  varying  stream  of  strangers  of  all  nation- 
alities in  a  difficult  country  which  was  bitterly  hostile  required  ca- 
ipacity  of  a  high  onler,  and  de  Montfort  proved  himself  thorough- 
ly ecjual  to  it.  His  opponents,  thougli  frequently  greatly  sujxirior 
in  numl>ers,  never  ventured  on  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  war  was 
one  of  sieges  and  devastations,  conducted  on  both  sides  with  sav- 
age ferocity.  Prisoners  were  frequently  hangeil,  or  less  mercifully 
blinded  or  mutilated,  and  mutual  hate  grew  stronger  and  fiercer  a& 
de  Montfort  gradually  extended  his  boundarit.'s  and  Rayniond's 
territories  grew  less  and  less.  The  defection  of  his  natural  brother 
Jiiildwin,  whom  he  had  always  treated  with  suspicion,  and  who 
hatl  been  won  over  by  de  Montfort  when  captured  at  Montferrand, 
before  the  siege  of  T(»ulouse,  hatl  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  national 
cause;  how  deeply  felt  was  seen  when,  in  1314,  he  was  treacher- 
ously given  up  and  Ka\inond  hanged  him,  with  difficulty  granting 
hia  laat  prayer  for  the  consolations  of  religion.f 

Early  in  1212  the  Ablx>t  of  Vaux-Cornay  received  in  the 
bishopric  of  Carcassonne  the  reward  of  his  zeal  in  fuithering  the 
crusade,  and  Legato  Amaud  obtainetl  the  great  archbishopric  of 
Narbonne  on  the  death  or  degnwlation  of  the  negligent  Berenger. 
Not  content  with  the  ecclesiastiwd  dignity,  Amaud  claimed  to  be 
likewise  duke,  giving  rise  to  a  vigorous  quarrel  with  de  Montfort, 
who,  notwitlistanding  his  dev4)tion  to  the  Church,  had  no  intention 
of  sui'rendering  to  it  his  t^jm^Xiral  possessions.     Possibly  it  was  the 


•  VaUsettc.  m.  Pr.  38-40, 234-^.— Guill.  de  Pod.  Uurent  c.  18.— OuiUem  de 
Tudcla,  Ixxx.-bxxui.— Tculot,  Layettes,  I.  370,  No.  966;  372,  No.  97fi. 
t  Pet  Sttmcns.  c.  75.— Guill.  de  Pod.  Laurent,  c.  28. 
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commencement  of  coolness  between  them  that  induced  Amaud  to 

favor  the  crusade  pretichetl  at  the  request  of  Alonso  IX.  of  Castile, 

nit  that  time  threateneii  by  a  desperate  effort  of  the  Moors^  htrgely 

nreinforce*.!  from  Africa,  to  regain  their  Spanisli  possessions.     Much 

.    as  de  ^[tHitfurt  neoHUnl  every  man,  the  new  Arohbisliop  of  Nar- 

I bonne  marched  into  Spain  at  the  be^id  of  a  large  force  of  Crusaders 
to  swell  the  army  with  wliich  the  kings  of  Aragon,  Castile,  and 
2s^avajTe  advanced  against  the  Saracen.  It  is  chai'acteristio  of  the 
tenacity  of  the  man  that,  when  the  French  contingent  grew  weary 
of  the  Hemoe  ami  refused  Ut  advance  after  the  capture  of  Oiilatrava, 
returning  ingloriously  home,  Arnaud  remained  with  those  wlmm 
he  could  persuade  to  stay,  an<l  shared  in  the  glory  of  Las  Navas 
lie  Tolosa,  where  a  cross  in  the  sky  encouraged  the  Christians,  and 
^  two  hundred  thousand  ]^[oors  were  slain.* 

I  The  spring  and  summer  of  1212  ^w  an  almost  imbroken  series 
■  of  succeBses  for  de  Montfort.  until  Itaymond's  territories  were 
m  reduced  to  Montauban  and  Toulouse,  and  the  latter  city,  crowded 
W  with  refugees  from  the  neighboring  tUstricts,  was  virtually  be- 
lea^ered,  as  the  Crusaders  from  their  surroimding  strongholds 
ma<ie  forays  up  to  the  very  gates.     De  Montfort  desired  the  papal 

t confirmation  of  his  new  acquisitions,  and  for  this  application  was 
Snade  to  Rome  by  the  legates.  Innocent  seems  to  have  been  arousetl 
to  a  sense  of  the  scandal  created  by  the  faithful  carrying  out  of 
Lis  poUcy,  for  liaymond,  though  constantly  claiming  a  trial,  had 
bevor  been  heard  or  oon^^cted,  and  yet  had  been  punished  by  the 
seizure  of  neai'ly  all  his  dominions.  Innocent  accordingly  assumed 
a  tone  of  gnive  suqjrise.  It  is  true,  he  said,  that  the  count  had 
^been  found  guilty  of  many  offences  against  the  Church,  for  which 
26  had  been  excommunicateii  and  his  lands  exiH>scd  to  the  tirst 
>mer ;  but  the  loss  of  most  of  them  liad  served  as  a  punishment, 
ind  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  suspected  of  heresy  and 
>f  the  munler  of  the  legate,  he  had  never  been  convicted,  nor  did 
the  poi>e  know  why  his  commands  to  afforti  him  an  opportunity 
of  purging  himself  hjul  never  been  carrie<l  out.  In  the  absence 
of  a  formal  trial  and  conviction  his  lands  could  not  be  adjudged 
to  another.    The  proper  forma  must  be  observed,  or  the  Church 


*  Pet.  Sarneos.  c.  60.— YAismtto.  III.  '2T1-2.— Rod.  Tolet.  de  Reb.  Hi«paa. 
nn.  a,  6, 11.— Rod.  Siintii  Hist.  Hispun.  in.  35. 
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might  be  deemed  guilty  of  frand  in  continuing  to  hold  the  castle^ 
made  over  to  it  iu  plcdtrc  Innocent  evidontly  felt  that  his  repr4| 
sentatives,  involveii  in  the  passions  and  ambitions  of  the  strife,  had 
done  what  could  not  Ije  justiiied,  and  he  wound  up  by  ordering  them 
to  report  to  him  the  full  iitul  simple  truth.  Another  letter,  in  the 
some  sense,  to  Master  Theodisius  and  the  Bishop  of  Hiez,  cautione 
them  not  to  be  remiss  in  tlieir  duty,  as  they  wfre  said  to  Imve  thi 
far  l)een,  which  undoubte<l]y  refers  to  their  withholding  from  Raj 
mond  the  op|H)rtunity  of  justitication.  At  the  same  time,  a  pr 
longed  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  hearth-lax,  and  the' 
acceptance  of  an  opportune  donation  of  a  thousand  maj'ks  from  de 
Montfort,  place  Innocent  in  an  unfortunate  light  as  an  upright  and 
impartial  judge.*  ^ 

To  this  Theodisius  and  tlie  Bishop  of  Riez  replied  with  th#^ 
transi»arent  falsehood  that  they  ha<l  not  been  remiss,  but  had  re- 
peatedly summoned  Raymond  to  justify  himself,  and  that  Ra3^^ 
mond  hiul  neglectetl  to  make  reparation  to  certain  prelates  an(f^ 
churches,  which  was  quite  likely,  seeing  tlmt  de  Montfort  had  been 
giving  hira  ample  occupation.    They  proceeded,  however,  to  make 
a  bustling  show  ()f  activity  in  c«)mpliance  with  Innocent's  present 
commands,  and  they  called  a  council  at  Avignon  to  give  a  color- 
able pretext  for  pushing  Raymond  to  the  walL    Avignon,  how- 
ever, was  fortunately  unhe^Uthy,  so  that  many  prtslates  refused  to 
attend,  and  Theotlisius  had  a  timely  sickness,  rendering  a  postpon 
raent  necessary.     Another  council  was  therefore  summoned 
convene  at  Lavaur^  a  castle  not  far  from  Toulouse^  in  the  hands 
de  Montfort,  who,  at  the  request  of  Pedro  of  Aragon,  graciously 
granted  an  eight  days'  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose.t 
y^he  matter,  in  fact,  hatl  assumed  a  shape  which  could  no  longer 

i^5e  eluded.    Pedro  of  Anigon,  fresh  from  the  triumph  of  La^i  Naviis, 
was  a  champion  of  the  faith  who  was  not  to  be  treated  with  con- 

i  tempt,  and  he  had  finally  come  forward  as  the  protector  of  Ray- 
tmond  and  of  his  own  vassals.  As  overlord  he  oould  not  passively 
see  the  latter  stripped  of  their  lands,  and  his  interests  in  the  whole 
region  were  too  great  for  him  to  view  with  indilference  the  estab- 
lishment of  so  ovenuaste^ring  a  power  as  de  Montfort  was  rapidly 


-  P«t.  BomeDB.  c.  5d-04.— Regeat.  xv.  102, 108,  167-78. 
t  Pet  Samens.  c  66.— Regeat  xn.  89. 
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>Udaling.  The  conquprefl  fiefs  were  being  filled  with  French- 
a  parliament  had  just  been  held  at  Pamiere  to  organize  the 
titutions  of  the  country  on  a  French  basis,  and  everything  looked 
I  an  overturning  of  the  old  order.  It  was  full  time  for  him  to 
jgt.  He  had  already  sent  a  mission  to  Inncx^nl  to  complain  of 
B  proceedings  of  the  legates  as  arbitrary',  unjust,  and  suhversiveof 
£e  tmo  interests  of  religion,  and  he  came  to  Toulouse  for  the 
UR>wed  purpose  of  interceding  for  his  ruined  brother-in-law.  By 
Bnming  this  position  he  wus  iissuring  the  supremacy  of  the  House 
w  Aragon  over  that  of  Toulouse,  with  which  it  had  had  so  many 
litleas  struggles  in  the  post* 
Pedro's  envoys  drew  from  Innocent  a  command  to  de  Mont- 
to  give  up  all  lands  seized  from  those  who  were  not  heretics, 
instruct.ions  U*  Amaud  not  to  interfere  with  the  crusade 
Igaiiut  the  Sanicens  hy  iLsing  indulgences  to  prolong  the  war  in 
the  Toulousain.  This  action  of  Innocent,  coupled  with  the  power- 
ful int'eroesBion  of  Pedro,  created  a  profound  imj)ression.  and  all 
Lho  ecGle8i;istical  organi&ition  of  Iviinguedoc  was  simimoned  to  meet 
themsis.  When  theconncil  assembled  at  l^yaurJftJaauary*.1213, 
I  petition  was  presented  by  King  Pedro,  humbly  asking  mercy 
rather  than  justice  for  the  despoiled  nobles.  He  produced  a  formal 
Tession  executed  by  Ravmond  and  his  son  and  confirmed  by  the 
!ily  of  Toulouse,  together  with  similar  cessions  made  by  the  Oounta 
)f  Foix  and  Commingles  an<l  by  Gaston  of  B4am,  of  all  their  lands, 
^ights,  and  jurisdictions  to  him,  to  do  witli  as  he  might  see  fit  in 
jompelling  them  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  pope  in  case  they 
ihouhl  piYive  recalcitrant.  Ho  asked  n>stitution  of  the  lands  oon- 
loere*)  fn>m  them,  on  their  rendering  due  satisfaction  to  the 
irch  Tor  all  miwlee<is;  and  if  Raxtnond  could  not  be  heard,  the 
il  was  made  that  he  should  retire  in  favor  of  his  young  son 
le  father  serving  with  his  knights  against  the  infidel  in  Spain 
►Palestine,,  and  the  youth  being  retained  in  careful  guarflianahip 
intil  he  shordd  show  himself  worthy  the  contidence  of  the  Church. 
Ul  this,  in  fact,  was  virtually  the  same  as  the  offers  already  trans- 
tthted  by  Pe<lro  to  Tnnooent.f 
^  No  submission  could  l>e  more  complete ;  no  guarantees  more 

•  Pet.  SaracDB.  c  05.— Rcgcst.  xv.  212.— A.  Molinicr  (Vsiisette,  fed  PriTat, 
>  407), 
ft  R^esL  XT.  »12 ;  xvi.  42, 47. 
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ahsolutr  could  be  domamletl.    There  was  no  protenoe  of  shieldinjE 

heretics,  who  crmkl,  uuder  such  a  settlement,  be  securely  cxUir- 
iniDatcd ;  but  tUo  prelates  asscmblod  at  Lavaur  were  under  the 
dmnination  of  j>a.s.sions  and  ambitions  and  hatreds,  the  memory  of 
wrongs  suffered  and  in(licte*l,  and  the  dread  of  reprisals,  which 
rendered  them  deaf  to  everything  that  might  interfere  with  the 
pre<letermined  ]>urpose.  The  ruin  of  the  h<^uso  of  Toulouse  wa 
essential  to  their  cunifort — thoy  might  well  lx;lieve  even  to  the 
personal  safety — and  it  was  pressed  uuswcr^'ingly.  As  legal 
Master  Theodisius  and  the  Bisho|)  of  Ricz  preside<l,  while  the 
aaspmbled  prelut<w  of  the  land  were  led  liy  Uie  intractable 
Arnand  of  Narbomie.  All  forms  were  duly  observed-  The 
legates,  as  judges,  asked  the  opinion  of  the  prelates  as  assessors, 
wliether  Itaymond  should  be  admitted  t(»  pui-gation.  A  writt-en 
answer  wa^s  returned  in  tiio  nogiitivo,  not  only  for  the  reasoii 
previously  aUeged^  that  he  was  too  notorious  a  perjurer  to  b^| 
li8tene<l  to,  but  also  because  of  fi-esh  offences  committed  during 
the  war,  the  slajnng  of  Crusaders  who  wei*e  attacking  him  being 
seriously  included  among  his  sins.  As  a  further  subterfuge  it  was 
agroeil  that  the  excommunication  under  which  ho  lay  could  only 
be  removed  by  the  |x>pe.  Shielding  themselves  behind  this  answer, 
the  legates  notified  liaymond  that  they  could  proceed  no  further 
without  special  license  from  the  popo— a  repetition  of  the  eternal 
shifting  of  responsibility,  like  a  shuttlecock  from  one  player  in  the 
game  to  another — and  when  Itaymond  implored  for  mercy  and 
begged  an  interview,  he  was  ccddly  told  that  it  would  be  useless 
trouble  and  expense  for  both  parties.  There  remained  the  appeal 
of  King  Pedro  to  be  (iisposod  of,  and  this  was  treated  with  the 
same  disingenuous  evasion.  The  prelates  undertook  to  answer  this 
without  the  leg«ites,  so  as  to  lie  al»le  to  say  that  Raymond's  affairs 
were  out  of  their  hands,  as  he  had  himself  committtxl  them  to  the 
legattffl;  and,  besides,  his  excesses  liad  rendered  him  unworthy  of 
ail  mercy  or  kindness.  As  for  the  other  three  nobles,  their  crimeifl 
were  recite<i,  especially  their  self-defence  against  the  Crusiwlers, 
and  it  was  addwl  that  If  they  woul<l  satisfy  the  Church  and  ob- 
tain absolution,  their  oomphiint-s  woiUd  be  listened  to;  but  n<M 
method  waa  indicatetl  by  which  absolution  could  Iw  obtained,  and 
no  notice  was  deigned  to  the  guarantees  offere*!  in  Pedro's  petition. 
Indeed,  Arnaud  of  Narbonno,  in  his  capacity  of  legato,  wrote  to 
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I  him  in  violent  tenrtSf  threatening  him  with  excommunication  for 
ci^nsorting  with  exoomniuiiiuantd  and  accused  heretics,  and  his 
requc'st  fijr  a  truce  until  I'entecost,  or  at  least  until  Easter,  was 
n-fused  on  the  ground  llmt  it  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
cruaado,  which  was  still  preached  in  France  with  a  vigor  justifying 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  innocent's  ordei-s  to  the  contrary.* 
The  whole  proce^^tlings  were  so  defiant  a  mockery  of  justice 
that  there  was  a  very  manifest  alarm  lest  Innocent  should  repudi- 
ate them  and  yielil  to  the  powerful  intercession  of  King  Pedro. 
I  Master  Theodisius  and  several  bishops  were  des{)atched  to  Rome 
with  the  documents  so  as  to  bring  ])ersom;l  influence  to  bear.  The 
|>relateB  of  the  conned  nd^lressed  hinu  a^ljuring  him  by  the  bowels 
of  the  mercy  of  Go«!  not  to  draw  back  from  the  gootl  work  which 
he  had  eommence<l,  but  to  lay  his  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and 
cut  it  down  forever.  Raymond  was  painted  in  the  blackest  C4*lor9. 
The  effort  he  had  made  to  obtain  succor  from  the  Emperor  Otho, 
and  the  assistance  at  one  time  renderetl  him  by  Savary'  de  Muu- 
leon,  lieutenant  of  King  John  in  Aquitaine,  were  skilfully  used  to 
excite  odium,  as  both  Uiese  monarclis  were  hostile  to  Rome ;  and  he 
was  even  aocuse<l  of  having  implore<l  help  from  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  to  the  subversion  of  Christianity  itself.  Fearing  that 
this  might  be  insufficient,  letters  were  showered  on  Innocent  by 
bishops  from  every  part  of  the  troubletl  region,  assuring  him  that 
peace  and  prosperity  had  followed  on  the  f<x>tstopB  of  the  Crusad- 
■  ere,  that  the  land  which  had  been  ravaged  by  heretics  and  bandits 
H  was  restored  to  religion  and  safety,  that  if  but  one  more  supreme 
U  effort  were  made  and  the  city  of  Toulouse  were  wiped  out,  with 
it8  villainous  brood,  wicked  as  the  children  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, the  faitliful  could  enjoy  the  I^nd  of  Promise;  but  that  if 
Itaymond  were  allowed  to  raise  liis  heiul,  chaos  would  come  again, 
fand  it  would  l>e  better  for  the  Church  to  take  refuge  among  the 
barbarians.  Yet  in  all  this  nothing  was  said  to  the  pope  of  the 
pfuarantecs  offered  through  King  Pedro,  who  was  obliged,  in  March, 
1213,  to  tninsniit  to  Rome  copies  of  the  cessions  executed  by  the 
incul]iated  nobles,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tarror 
gona  and  his  suffragans,  f 


*  Regert.  xn.  39,  42,  43.— Pet.  Sarnena.  c.  66. 
t  Regest.  xvi  40,  41,  43,  44,  45.  46,  47. 
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Master  Theodiaius  and  his  colleagues  found  the  task  harder 
than  they  had  aiitioipattHl.     Innocent  hail  solemnly  desclared  that 
I^aymond  should  has'e  the  opportanity  of  vindication,  and  th^| 
condemnation  should  only  foUow  trial,     lie  was  now  required  ^F 
eat  his  words,  wliilo  the  persistent  refusal  to  allow  a  trial  must 
have  shown  him  that  the  charges  so  industriously  made  were  des- 
titute of  proof.     The  struggle  was  hard  for  a  proud  man,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  pressure,  though  the  delay  of  the  decisic 
until  May  21,  1318,  shows  what  effort  it  cost.     When  the 
cree  came,  however,  its  decisiveness  proved  that  pride  and  cc 
sistency  iiad  iieon  overt;ome.     Innocent's  letters  to  his  legates  hai 
not  re^icheil  us — piM*hai)s  a  prudent  reticence  kept  them  out  of  the 
-but  to  Petlro  he  wrote  steraly,  commanding  him  to 
abandon  the  protection  of  heretics  unless  ho  was  ready  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  objects  of  the  new  crusade  which  was  threatened  if 
further  resistance  was  attempted.    The  orders  which  Pedro  boH 
obtained  for  the  restoration  of  non-heretical  lands  were  withdraw!^ 
as  granted  tlirough  misi^epresentation,  and  the  lords  of  Foix,  Com- 
minges,  and  Navarre  were  remitted  to  the  discretion  of  Arnaud  of 
Narbonne.     The  city  of  Toulouse  could  obtain  reconciliation  by 
banishment  and  confiscation  inflicted  on  all  whom  Foulques,  its 
fatiatic  bishop,  might  point  out,  and  no  peace  or  truce  or  other  en- 
gagement entered  into  with  heretics  avos  to  be  observed.     As  to 
Raymond,  the  complete  silence  preserved  with  respect  to  him  vn 
more  significant  than  could  have  been  the  severest  animad  veraioi 
He  was  simply  ignored,  as  though  no  further  account  was  to  be 
taken  of  liim.* 

Meanwhile  both  parties  had  proceeded  Avithout  waiting  th« 
event  in  Kome.  In  France  the  crusade  had  been  vigorously 
preaohed;  I/>uis  Coeur<le-Lion,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  had  taken 
the  cross  with  many  barons,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  o^ 
the  overwhelmhig  foroe  which  would  put  an  end  to  further  f^t 
sistance,  when  Phihp'a  preparations  for  the  in\-asion  of  England 
caused  him  to  intervene  and  stop  the  movement  which  thi-eatened 
seriously  to  interfere  with  his  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  King 
Pedro  entered  into  still  closer  alliance  with  Raymond  and  the  ex- 
communicated nobles,  and  received  an  oath  of  fidehty  from  the 
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OMg^iflferacy  of  Toulouso.  When  the  papal  mandate  was  received, 
he  made  a  pretence  of  obeying  it,  but  continued,  nevertheless,  his 
preparations  for  the  war,  ;unong  which  the  one  which  befit  illus- 
trates the  man  and  the  age  wus  his  pnx^uring  from  Innocent  the 
renewal  of  Urban^s  ball  of  1095,  placing  his  kingdom  under  the 
Bpecial  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  with  the  privilege  that  it 
Rhoold  not  be  subjected  to  intenlict  except  by  the  pope  himself, 
A  sirveni-e  by  an  anonNinous  troubadour  shfiws  how  anxionsly  h© 
WM  eipecteti  in  Ijingue<loc.  He  is  reproached  with  his  delays, 
and  urpe<l  to  como  to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  Carcasses  like 
a  f^ood  king,  and  to  suppress  the  insolence  of  the  French,  whom 
may  God  confound.* 

The  rupture  came  with  a  formal  declaration  of  war  from  Pe- 
dro, accepted  by  de  Montfort,  though  he  had  but  few  trooj^s  and 
the  hoped-for  reinforcements  from  France  were  not  forthcoming ; 
indeed,  a  legate  sent  by  Innocent  to  preach  the  crusade  for  the 
Holy  Land  hjid  turned  in  that  direction  all  the  effort  which  Philip 
would  permit  to  Iw  made.  Pedro  had  left  in  Toulouse  his  repre- 
sentatives and  had  gone  to  his  own  dominions  to  raise  forces,  with 
whioh  be  recroesed  the  Pyrenees  and  was  received  enthusiastically 
by  all  tboec  who  had  submitted  to  de  Montfort.  Ho  advanced  to 
the  castle  of  Moret,  within  ten  miles  of  Toulouse,  where  de  Mont- 
fort had  left  a  slender  g:uTison,  and  was  joined  by  the  Counts  of 
Tookxise,  Foix,  and  Commiuges,  tlieir  united  forces  amounting  to 
a  considerable  army,  though  far  from  the  hundred  thousand  men 
rcpreeentod  by  the  eulogists  of  dc  Montfort.  Pedro  had  brought 
about  a  thousand  horsemen  with  him ;  the  three  counts,  strip[>od 
of  most  of  their  dominions,  can  scarce  have  furnished  a  larger 
force  of  cavaliers,  and  the  great  muss  of  their  array  consisted  of 
the  militia  of  Toulouse,  on  foot  and  untrained  in  arms.t 

The  siege  of  Muret  commenced  Septeml>er  10,  1213.  Word 
was  imme<iiately  carried  to  de  Montfort,  who  lay  &ho\it  twenty- 
tiTe  miles  distant  at  Fanjeaux,  with  a  small  force,  including  seven 
biahops  and  tliree  ablx>ts  sent  by  Arnaud  of  Narbonne  to  treat 
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with  Pedro.  Xotwithstanding  the  disparity  of  numbers,  he 
not  hesitate  a  moment  U)  advnnco  and  succor  his  people.  Send- 
ing back  the  Countess  Alice,  who  was  ^vith  him,  to  Caroasfioime, 
where  she  persuaded  some  retiring  Crusatlors  to  return  to  his  aid, 
ke  set  forth  at  once,  hastily  collecting  such  troops  as  were  within 
reach.  At  Bolbonne,  near  Saverdun,  where  he  halted  to  hear 
masB,  Muurin,  the  sacristan,  aftcrwanls  Abbot  of  Paralers,  ex- 
pressed wonder  at  his  risking  with  a  mere  handful  of  men  an  en- 
counter with  a  warrior  so  renownetl  as  the  King  of  Aragon.  De 
Montfort  in  reply  drew  from  his  pouch  an  intercepted  letter  to  a 
lady  in  Toulouse,  in  which  Pedro  assured  her  that  he  was  corainj^ 
out  of  love  for  her  to  <lrive  tlie  Freyelmian  from  her  land,  aao| 
when  Maurin  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it,  he  exclaimed, 
**  What  do  I  mean  ?  God  help  me  as  much  as  I  little  fear  him 
who  comes  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  to  undo  the  work  of  God !" 
It  was  the  God-trusting  Norman  against  the  chivalrous  Catalan 
gallant,  and  he  never  doubteil  tlie  result. 

The  next  day  de  Montfort  entered  Muret,  which  was  besi^ed 
only  on  one  side,  the  enemy  interposing  no  obstacle,  as  they  hoped 
to  capture  the  chief  of  the  Crusaders.  The  bishops  sought  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Pcdn),  l)ut  no  terms  could  be  reache<l,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Thursday,  September  13,  the  Crusaders,  numl>ering 
perhaps  a  tliousand  cavaliers,  sallietl  forth  for  the  attack^As  they 
passed,  the  Hishop  of  Comminges  comforted  Iheni  gpeatly  by  as- 
suring them  that  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  he  would  be  their  wit- 
ness, and  that  none  who  might  he  slain  would  have  to  undergo 
the  fires  of  i)urgiit(»ry  for  any  sins  which  they  had  confessed  or 
might  intend  to  confess  after  the  battle.  The  holy  men  then 
gathei-ed  in  the  church,  praying  fervently  to  God  for  the  success 
of  his  warriors ;  and  here  wo  get  a  traditional  glimiise  of  Domi- 
nic, who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  little  band  ;  indewl,  we 
are  gnu'ely  told  by  his  followers  that  the  ensuing  victory  was  due 
to  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary,  which  he  invented  and  assiduously 
practised.  m 

As  de  Montfort  drew  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  btifl 
siegers  at  first  thought  that  he  was  abandoning  the  town,  and 
they  were  only  undeceived  when  be  whcekxl  and  they  saw  he  had 
made  a  circuit  to  obtain  a  level  field  for  the  attack.     Count  llay- 
mond  counscUod  awaiting  the  onset  behind  the  rampart  of  wagons 
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and  exhausting  the  Crusaders  with  missiles,  but  the  fiery  Catal&n 
rejected  the  advice  as  pusillanimous.  Then  armor  was  donned  in 
hot  haste,  and  the  horsemen  rushed  forth  in  a  confused  mass,  leav- 
ing the  footmen  to  c<intin»o  the  labors  of  the  siege.  Emulous 
mther  of  the  fame  of  a  gotxl  knight  than  of  a  general,  Pedro  was 
intmediately  liehind  the  vanguard,  as  two  stjuadrons  of  the  Cru- 
saders came  on  in  solid  order,  and  was  reajlily  found  by  two  re- 
nowned French  knights,  Alain  de  Uoucy  and  Florent  de  ViUe,  who 
had  concerted  to  set  upon  him.  He  was  speedily  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  slain.  The  confusion  into  wliich  his  followers  were 
tlirown  was  converted  into  a  panic  as  de  Montfurt,  nt  the  head  of 
a  third  squadron,  charged  them  in  Hank.  They  turned  and  fled, 
followed  by  the  Frenchmen,  who  slew  them  without  mercy,  and 
then,  returning  from  the  pursuit,  fell  upon  the  camp  where  the  in- 
fantry ha<l  remained  unconscious  of  the  evil-fortune  of  the  Held, 
Here  the  slaughter  was  treuiendous,  until  the  flying  wretches  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  (iaronne,  in  which  many  wore  drowned. 
The  loss  of  the  Crusaders  was  less  than  twenty,  that  of  the  alhes 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand,  and  no  one  was  hardy  enough 
to  doubt  that  the  hand  of  <t<x1  was  visible  in  11  triumph  so  rairacu- 
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lous,  especially  as  on  the  last  Sunday  in  August  a  great  procession  H 

Ihml  been  held  in  liome  with  solemn  ceremonies,  followed  by  a  ■ 

two  days'  fast,  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic  arms.     Yet  King  H 

Jayme  tells  us  that  his  fatiiuKs  death,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  | 


the  battle,  arose  from  his  prevailing  vice.  The  Albigcnsian  no- 
bles, to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him,  had  placed  their  wives 
and  daughters  at  liis  disposid,  and  he  was  so  exhausted  by  his 
excessee  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  he  could  not  stand  at 
the  celebration  of  the  ma^s.*^ 

•  PcL  SErnens.  c.  70-3.— Gai lid.  de  Pod.  Lnurent.  c.  21-22.— Guillel.  Nan- 
gi«j. »nn.  1 2 1 3.— Volssctte,  III.  Pr.  52-4.— Ouillem  de  Tudola,  cmt.-ciI.— ZuriU, 
AlialM  dc  AraRnn,  Lib.  n.  c.  G8. — De  Ocstis  Com.  BarcenoD.  bdd.  1313.— Ber- 
nard d'EscIol,  (^ranica  del  Key  on  Pcrc.  c  6. — CampaDa,  Storia  di  San  Picro 
Martirc  p.  44. — Tnmburini,  Ui.  dell'  Inquisi]Gio&e,I.851-2.— ComentAriosdel  Roy 
en  Jacnio  c.  8  (Marinna,  IV.  367-8). 

Don  Javmc  liimsclf,  then  n  child  in  his  eixth  y«ar,  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
de  Moatfort  as  a  hnstagf!,  and  if  tbc  Catalan  cbroniclcrH  R]>cuk  truth,  it  was  with 
diffictiUy  that  the  young  king  wa«  recovered,  even  after  Innocent  in.  had  or- 
dered Itia  release.— L.  Mariutci  Siculi  do  Rcb.  EIiitpaQ.  Lib.  x.—Rcgest  m. 
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With  the  few  men  at  his  oommand  d©  Montfort  wiis  unabl 
to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  the  mi- 
raculous victory  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  citizens  of  Tou- 
lous*3  pmfossed  a  desire  for  reconciliation,  but  when  their  bishop, 
Foulques,  domandctl  twu  hundred  hostages  us  security,  they  rcfuse<l 
to  give  more  than  sixty,  and  when  the  bishop  assented  to  tliis,  they 
withdrew  the  ofTer.  I)e  Montfort  made  a  fi>ray  into  Foix,  carry* 
in^  deactlation  in  his  track,  and  showed  himself  Iwfore  Touloi 
but  was  soon  put  on  the  defensive.  "When  he  came  iK'aceably 
the  city  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he  olainiod  the  overlonlship,  he' 
wae  refused  entrance ;  the  same  thing  happened  to  him  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  he  was  obliged  to  digest  tbeee  affronts  in  silence.  His 
condition,  indeed,  wns  almost  desperate  in  the  winter  of  1S14, 
when  affairs  suddenly  took  a  different  turn.  The  prohibition  to 
prem:h  the  crusade  in  France  was  removed,  and  news  came  thai 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  fi-eah  pilgrims  might  be  expected 
aft^r  Easter.  Besides  tliis  a  new  legate.  Cardinal  Peter  of  Bene- 
vento»  arrived  T\'ith  full  j>owers  from  the  pope,  and  at  Narbonne  re- 
ceived the  uncpialiiied  submission  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Foix, 
and  Ooiiiraingea,  of  Aiineric,  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  and  of  the  city 
of  Toulouse.  All  these  agreed  to  exjxjl  heretics  and  to  comply  ex- 
phcitly  with  all  demands  of  the  Church,  furnishing  whatever  b6- 
curity  might  he  demanded.  Raymond,  moreover,  placetl  his  do- 
minions in  the  hanils  of  the  legsite,  at  whose  command  ho  engaged 
to  absent  Iiimself,  either  at  the  EngUsh  court  or  elsewhere,  un- 
til lie  could  go  to  IZome;  and  in  effect,  on  his  return  to  Toulouse 
he  and  his  son  lived  as  private  citizens  with  their  wives,  in  the 
house  of  David  de  Roaix.  Rome  having  thus  ol)tained  everything 
that  she  bjul  ever  demanded,  the  legate  absoIve<l  all  the  penitents 
iind  reconciled  them  to  the  Church.  h 

If  the  land  expected  peace  with  submission  it  was  cruelly  de-V 
ceived.  The  whole  affair  had  been  but  another  act  in  the  comedy 
which  Innocent  and  his  agt^nts  had  so  long  playeil,  another  juggle 
with  the  despair  of  whole  populations.  The  legate  had  merely 
desired  to  tide  de  Montfort  over  the  time  during  which  in  hiflfl 
weakness  ho  miglit  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  to  amuse  the 
threatened  provinces  until  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  swarm  of  pil- 
grijns.  The  trick  was  perfectly  successful,  and  the  monkish  chron- 
icler is  delighted  with  the  pious  fraud  so  astutely  conceived  and 
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» dexteroualy  managed.    H  is  admiring  ejaculation,  *'  O  pious  fraud 
the  le^sfate!    O  fraudulont  piety  T*  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to 
the  secrets  of  lUilian  diplomacy  ^vith  the  Aibigenses.* 
In  spit«  of  King  I'hilip's  war  with  John  of  England  and  the 
[Em|>oror  Otho»  the  expected  honles  of  Crusaders,  etiqer  to  win  par- 
Idon  so  easily,  poured  down  upon  the  unhappy  southern  provinces. 
[Their  initial  ex])loit  was  the  capture  of  Maorillac,  notable  to  us  as 
[ooaveying  the  tirst  distinct  reference  to  the  Waldenses  in  the  his- 
ttarf  of  the  war.    Of  these  sectaries,  seven  wore  found  among  the 
captives;  they  boldly  aifirmetl  tlieir  faith  before  the  legate,  and 
were  burned,  as  we  are  tt»ld,  with  imtiiense  rejoicings  by  tlie  sol- 
Idiers  of  Olirist.    With  his  wonted  ability  de  Montfort  matle  use 
of  his  riMnforoements  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  Agenois, 
Quercy,  Liniou-sin,  Kouorgue.  and  Perigonl.    Itesistance  being  now 
at  an  end,  the  legato,  in  January,  1215,  assembled  a  council  of 
prt'lates  at  Montpellier.    The  jeidous  citizens  would  not  allow  de 
Montfort  to  enter  the  town,  tliough  he  directed  the  deliberations 
from  the  bouse  of  the  Templars  beyond  the  walla;  and  once,  when 
he  bad  been  secretly  introduced  to  attend  a  session,  the  people  dis- 
covered it,  and  would  have  set  upon  him,  liad  he  not  been  conveyed 
away  through  back  streets.     The  council  fulliUed  its  functions  by 
[<kpoffiiig  Raymond  and  electing  de  Montfort  as  lord  over  the  whole 
land;  and,  as  the  confinnation  of  Innocent  was  required,  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Home,  which  obtained  his  assent.     He  declared 
tliat  Raymond,  who  had  never  yet  had  the  trial  so  often  demand- 
ed, was  deposed  on  account  of  heresy ;  his  wife  was  to  have  her 
dower,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  marks  were  assigned  to  her,  se- 
cured by  the  Castle  of  Beaucaire.    The  final  disposition  of  the 
territory  Wiis  juxtponed  for  the  decision  of  the  general  council  of 
Literan,  calle<l  for  the  ensuing  November;  and  meanwhile  it  was 
conJJdod  to  the  custody  of  de  Montfort,  whom  the  bishojjs  were 
exhorted  to  assist  and  the  inhabitants  to  obey,  while  from  its  rev- 
enues some  provision  was  contemptuously  onlered  to  be  made  for 
the  support  of  l{jivniond.     Bisliop  Foukiues  returned  to  his  city 
of  Toulouse,  of  which  he  was  virtually  master,  under  the  legate 


•  Pet  S»rDeD».  c.  ?+-«.— Regeat  m.  167. 170. 171, 173.— GuilL  de  Pt*d.  Lau- 
rent, c.  24,  25.— Vaitaettc.m.  2C0-2;  Pr.  2a&-42,— Teulet,  Layettes,  L  a9»-t0a, 
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wbo  continued  to  hold  it  and  Nai*l)onne,  to  keep  thera  ont  of  the 
hands  of  Louis  Cceur-de-Lion,  who  was  shortly  ex|)ected  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  Cnismier's  vow,  taken  three  years  previonsjy ;  and  the 
*'faidits/'  IIS  tlu'  dispossi^ssed  knights  and  gontlomcn  wore  cuUtsl, ' 
were  grac^iously  |K'riuitted  to  seek  a  livelihood  throughout  the  coun- 
try, provide*!  they  never  entere<l  caslUis  or  walled  towns,  and  tniv-fl 
elled  on  ponies,  with  but  one  spur,  and  without  arms.*  i 

The  buttle  of  JJouvines  hm\  rolease<l  France  from  the  dangers 
which  had  been  so  threatening,  and  the  heir-apparent  could  be 
spared  for  the  performance  of  his  vow.     Louis  came  with  a  noble 
and  gaihint  comjiany,  who  earned  the  panlon  of  their  sins  by 
peaceful  pilgrimage  of  forty  days.    The  fears  which  hud  been  fe 
as  to  his  intentions  provctl  f^oundless.     lie  showed  no  disi)oaition 
to  demand  for  the  crown  the  acquisitions  made  by  pn^nous  cru- 
sades, and  advantage  was  taken  of  his  j)resence  to  obtain  tempo- 
rary investiture  for  de  Montfort.  and  to  order  tlie  dismantling  of 
the  two  chief  centres  of  discontent — Toulouse  and  Narbonne.    Dew 
Montfort^s  brother  Gui  took  possession  of  the  former  city,  ani^| 
saw  to  the  levelling  of  its  walls.     As  for  Narlx^nne,  Archbishop 
Arnaud,  mindful  rather  of  his  i)relension8  ns  duke  than  of  the 
interests  of  i-eligion,  vainly  protested  a^inst  its  being  rendered 
defenceless.     In  making  over  RaAnnond's  territories  to  de  MontS 
fort,  however,  Innocent  had  excepted  the  county  of  Melgueil,  over 
wliich  the  Church  had  a  sort  of  claim,  and  this  he  sold  to  the 
Bisliop  of  Maguelonne,  costing  the  latter,  including  gratificationa 
to  the  creatures  of  the  papal  camera,  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty -three 
tiiousand  marks.     The  transaction  held  goo<l,  in  spite  of  the  claima 
of  the  crown  ;ifi  the  eventual  heir  of  the  C'ount  of  Toulouse,  and, 
until  the  Revolution,  the  Bishops  of  Maguelonne  or  Montpellietffl 
had  the  satisfaction  of  styling  themselves  C'ounts  of  Mclgueil.     It 
was  but  a  small  share  of  the  gigantic  ]»lunder,  and  Innocent  would 
have  best  constdted  his  dignity  by  abstention.f  fl 

Meiinwhile  the  two  Raymonds  had  withdrawn — possibly  to 
the  English  couit,  whore  King  John  is  said  to  have  given  them. 
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ten  thousand  marks  in  retnm  for  the  rendering  of  a  worthless 
homa^,  to  which  is  perliaps  attributable  the  permission  given  by 
Philip  Augustus  to  his  son  to  perform  the  crusade  and  grant  in- 
vestiture to  <le  Montfort  of  the  hinds  thus  transferred  to  English 
povereignty.*  Foreign  liumiliations  and  domestic  revolt,  however, 
rendered  John  useless  as  an  ally  or  a  suzerainf  and  Raymond  await- 
ed, with  what  patience  he  might,  the  assembling  of  the  great  coim- 
cil  to  which  the  final  clocision  of  his  fate  had  been  referred.  Here, 
at  least,  he  wouhl  have  a  last  chance  of  being  heanl,  and  of  appeal- 
ing for  the  justice  so  long  and  so  steatlily  denied  him. 

In  April,  1213,  ha<l  gone  forth  the  call  for  the  ParUament  of 
Christendomj  the  Twelfth  General  Council,  where  the  assembled 
wistlom  and  piety  of  the  Church  were  to  dehberate  on  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  I^nd,  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  the  a>rrection 
of  excesses,  the  rehabilitation  of  morals,  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
the  strengthening  of  faith,  and  the  quieting  of  discord.  AU  these 
were  specified  as  the  objects  of  the  convocation,  and  two  years  and 
a  half  had  been  allowed  for  preparation.  By  the  appointed  day, 
Noveml>or  1,  1215,  the  prelates  had  gatheretl  together,  and  Inno- 
cent's pardonable  ambition  was  gmtitied  in  opening  and  ]>residing 
iver  the  most  august  assembl:ige  that  Latin  Christianity  liad  ever 
The  Franldsh  occupation  of  Constantinople  gave  opportu- 
nity for  the  reunion,  nominal  at  least,  of  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  cliurches.  and  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Jeru.salem  were 
there  in  humble  olH'dience  to  St.  Peter.  All  that  was  foremost  in 
Church  and  State  had  come,  in  person  or  by  representative.  Ev- 
ery m^march  had  his  ambassador  there,  to  see  that  Iiia  interests 
sutTcred  no  detriment  from  a  lx)dy  which,  acting  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  under  the  principle  that  tem- 
poral ODHcems  were  wl»)lly  sul>*ir(linate  to  spiritual,  might  have 
httle  re8|>ect  for  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  The  most  learned  the- 
ologians and  doctors  were  at  hand  to  give  counsel  as  to  points  of 
faith  and  intricate  questions  of  canon  law.  The  princes  of  the 
Churt^h  wore  present  in  numbers  wholly  unprc«xienle<l.  Flesides 
patnarclis,  there  were  seventy-one  primates  and  metropolitans,  four 
hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  more  than  eight  hundred  abbots  and 
priors,  and  the  countless  delegates  of  those  prelates  who  were  un- 
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able  to  attend  in  person.*    Two  centuries  were  to  pass  away^ 
fore  Europe  was  a^n  to  show  its  collective  strength  in  a  body, 
such  as  now  crowded  the  ample  dimensions  of  the  Basilica  of  Cob 
stnntine ;  and  it  is  a  weighty  illustration  of  the  service  which  the 
Church  has  rendered  in  counteracting  the  centiifugal  tendenciofj 
of  the  nations,  tliat  such  a  federative  council  of  Cliristendoin,  at 
taioahlo  in  no  other  way,  was  brought  together  at  the  smuraons 
of  the  Koman  pontiff.    Without  some  such  cohesive  power  modcra  ™ 
civilization  woidd  have  worn  a  very  different  a8i>ect.  | 

The  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Foix,  and  Coniminges  had  reached  Rome 
in  advance,  whore  thoy  were  joineil  by  the  younger  Raymond, 
coming  thioiigh  France  from  Kngltind  disguised  as  the  servitor  of 
a  merchant,  to  escape  the  emissaries  of  de  Montfort.  In  iv])oatedH 
interviews  with  Innocent  they  pleaded  thou*  cause,  and  produced 
no  little  impression  on  liini.  Arnaud  of  Narbonne,  embittered  by 
his  quarrel  with  do  Montfort,  is  Miid  Id  have  aided  them,  but  th^| 
other  prelates,  to  whom  it  was  almost  a  question  of  life  or  <loath, 
were  so  \iolent  in  their  denunciations  of  Raymond,  and  drew  so 
fearfiU  a  picture  of  the  destruction  im]>entling  over  religion,  that 
Innocent,  after  a  short  period  of  irresolution,  was  deterred  from 
action.  De  Montfort  had  sent  his  brother  Gui  to  represent  him, 
and  when  the  council  mot  both  parties  pressed  their  claims  Ijofor© 
it.  It€  decision  was  prompt,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  was  in 
favor  of  the  champion  of  the  Church.  The  verdict,  as  promul- 
gatcil  by  Innocent,  December  15,  1216,  recitod  the  hil»oi's  of  th«^ 
Church  to  free  the  province  of  Xarbonne  from  herosy,  and  th^ 
j)oace  and  tranquillity  with  which  its  hucc(*s3  had  been  crowned."! 
Jt  assumed  that  Raymond  had  been  foimd  guilty  of  heresy  and 
K[>oliution,  and  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  dominion  which  he 
had  abused,  and  sentenced  hira  to  dwell  elsewhere  in  i>enanc<j  for 
his  sins,  promising  him  four  hundred  marks  a  year  so  long  aa  he 
prt>ved  oI>edient.  His  wife  was  to  retain  the  lands  of  her  dower, 
or  to  receive  a  competent  equivalent  for  them.  All  the  territorie 
won  by  tlio  Crusiulers,  tugether  with  Toulouse,  the  centn*  of  her 
iwy,  and  Montauban,  were  gmnted  to  de  Montfort,  who  was  es 
tolled  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  triumph  of  the  faith.  TN 
other  [josseesions  of  Ra3Tnond,  not  as  yet  conquered,  were  to 
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heW  by  the  Church  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  younger  Raymond,  to 
l*B  delivered  to  Iiim  when  iie  should  reach  the  proper  age,  in  whole 
or  in  pftrt,  as  might  l>c  found  expe<licnt,  provided  ho  should  mani- 
fest himself  worthy.  So  far  as  Count  IJaymond  was  concerned. 
Ukj  verdict  wiis  Hnul ;  tht.Tcaftt'r  the  lJhui\:h  idwuys  sjMake  of  him 
as  "the  funner  count,'^  '•'•fpiondam  cmne^^^  Subsequent  decisions 
as  to  FoLX  and  Comminges  at  least  arrested  the  arms  of  de  Mont- 
fon  in  that  direction,  although  they  proved  far  less  favorable  to 
the  native  nobles  than  they  appeared  on  tlte  surface.*' 

The  highest  tribunal  of  the  Church  Universal  had  s|)oken,  and 
in  no  uncertain  tone ;  and  we  may  see  a  sijSTiificant  illustration  of 
the  forfeitm-e  of  its  hold  on  popular  venenition  in  the  fact  that 
this,  in  pUoe  of  mooting  ^ith  acquiescence,  was  the  signal  of  revolt. 
Appjuvntly  the  decision  had  been  awaited  in  the  confidence  that 
it  wouhl  rei)air  the  long  course  of  wrong  and  injustice  j)erpetrated 
in  the  name  of  religion ;  and,  with  the  frustration  of  that  hope, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  resistance,  Avith  the  national 
apirit  Inflamod  to  tlie  liighest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  If  de  Montfort 
thought  that  his  conquests  were  secui^  by  the  voice  of  the  Lat- 
eran  fathers,  and  by  King  Philip's  reception  of  the  homage  which 
he  lost  no  time  in  rendering,  he  only  showed  how  Uttle  he  had 
learned  of  the  temper  of  the  race  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Yet 
in  France  he  was  naturally  the  hei*o  of  the  hour,  and  the  journey 
on  his  way  to  tender  allegiance  was  a  triumphal  progress.  Crowds 
flocked  to  see  the  champion  of  the  Church;  the  clergy  marched 
forth  in  solemn  procefsuon  to  welcome  him  to  every  town,  and 
those  thought  themselves  happy  who  could  touch  the  hem  of  bis 
garment,  t 

The  younger  liaymond,  at  this  time  a  youth  of  eighteen,  har- 
dened by  veal's  of  atlveraity,  was  winning  in  manner,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  Innocent,  who  dis- 
missed him  with  a  benediction  and  gootl  mtvice;  not  to  take  what 
belonged  to  another,  but  to  defend  his  own — "  res  do  Tautrui  non 
pregaa ;  lo  teu,  se  degun  lu  te  vol  hostar,  detfendas '' — and  he  made 


•  Ouinetn  de  Tudela,  cxlii.-cl».— Viiflsetle,  III.  280-1:  Pr.  57-fl3.— Teulet, 
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haste  to  follow  the  counsel,  accortling  to  his  own  intorpretatt 
The  purt  of  his  inheritance  which  hiul  lx)en  reserved  fur  him  utuler 
custody  of  the  Church  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Rlione,  and  thither, 
on  their  return  from  Italy,  early  in  li21H,  father  and  son  took  theiifl 
way,  to  tind  a  basis  of  o]>erations.  The  outlook  was  encoura^ng," 
and  after  a  short  stay  the  elder  Ilaymond  proceeded  to  Spain  to 
niise  what  troojis  he  could.  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Tarascon — the 
Avhole  country,  in  fact — rose  as  one  man  to  welcome  tlieir  lord, 
and  demanded  to  be  letl  against  the  Frenchmen,  reckless  of  the 
fulminations  uf  the  Church,  and  placing  life  and  pro[)erty  at  his 
dis|x)8iil.  Tlie  part  which  the  cities  and  the  i>eopIe  play  in  the 
conflict  becomes  henceforth  oven  more  noticeable  than  heretofore 
— the  semi-republican  communes  fighting  for  life  against  the  rigi^fl 
feudalism  of  the  North.  How  sul)ord'mated  was  the  religious  ques- 
tion, and  how  confused  were  religious  notions,  is  manifested  by  the 
fact  that,  while  thus  warring  against  the  Church,  at  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Beaucaire,  when  entrenchments  were  necessary  against 
the  relieving  army  of  de  Montfort,  Itayniond's  chaplain  offered  sal- 
vation to  any  one  who  would  labor  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  towns- 
folk set  eagerly  to  work  to  obtain  the  promised  ]mrdons.  The  peo^ 
pie  ap|)arently  reasoned  little  as  to  the  source  from  whence  indul- 
gences came,  nor  the  object  for  which  they  were  grante*!.* 

De  Montfort  met  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  with  lii^| 
wonted  activity,  but  his  hour  of  ])ro3penty  was  past,  and  one 
might  almost  say,  with  the  Chureh  historians,  that  ho  was  weighed 
dowTi  by  the  excommunication  launched  at  him  by  the  implacable 
Arnaud  of  Xarhonne,  whom  he  had  treated  harshly  in  their  quar- 
rel over  the  dukedom^ — an  excommunication  which  he  whoUy  dis- 
regarded, not  even  intermitting  his  attendance  at  mass,  though  he 
had  looked  ujwn  the  censures  of  the  Church  with  such  veneration 
when  they  were  directed  against  his  antagonists.  Obliged,  after 
hard  fighting,  to  leave  lieaucaire  to  its  fate,  ho  marchcil  in  angry 
mood  to  Toulouse,  which  was  preparing  to  recall  its  old  lord.  He 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  places,  but  the  citizens  ban-icaded 
the  streets,  and  resisted  his  troops  step  by  step,  till  accoramodsr 
tion  was  mode,  and  he  agreed  to  spare  the  city  for  the  immense 
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sum  of  thirty  thonsand  marks ;  but  be  destroyed  what  was  left  of 
(be  fortitications,  liileil  up  the  ditches,  rendere<i  tiie  place  as  de- 
fenoelesB  oa  |)ossiblo,  and  disai*nied  the  inhabitants.     Desi>ite  his 

»excoi(imunication,  he  still  had  the  earnest  support  of  the  Church. 
Innficent  died  July  20,  1210,  but  his  successor,  Ilonorius  ill.,  in- 
herited his  pohcy.and  a  now  legate,  Cardinal  Bertrand  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  was,  if  ]K)ssiblc,  more  bitter  than  his  prede(jessorB 
in  the  deteiTninution  to  suppress  the  rt'Volt  against  Home.  The 
preaching  of  the  crusade  had  been  resumed,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1217,  with  fresh  reinforcements  of  Crusaders  and  a  small  con- 
tingent fumisheil  by  Philip  Augustus,  de  Montfort  crossed  the 
Rhone,  and  miule  rapid  progress  in  subUuing  the  territories  left  to 

*  young  Kayuiond. 
rie  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  that  Toulouse  was  in 
rebellion;  that  Kiiymond  VI.  had  been  received  there  with  rejoic- 
ings, bringing  with  him  aosiUaries  from  Spain;  that  Foix  and 
■  Comrainges,  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  land,  had  flocked  thither  to 
welcome  their  lord,  and  that  the  Countess  of  Montfort  was  in  peril 
in  the  Ch&teau  Najlwnnais,  the  citadel  outside  of  the  town,  which 
he  had  left  to  bridle  the  citizens.  Abantloning  his  conquests,  lie 
hastened  back.  In  September,  1217,  commenced  the  sec<md  siege 
of  the  heroic  city,  in  which  the  burghers  displayetl  unflinching 
resolve  to  preserve  themselves  fn»m  the  yoke  of  the  stranger — or 
perhaps,  rather,  the  coui*age  of  desperation,  if  the  account  is  to  be 
believed  that  the  cai-dinal-legate  onlered  the  Crusaders  to  slay  all 
the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.    In  spite  of  the 

»  defenceless  condition  of  the  town,  which  men  and  women  unitedly 
worked  night  and  day  to  re[)air;  in  spit©  of  the  threatening  and 
beseeching  letters  which  Honorius  wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon 
and  France,  to  the  younger  Ra\Tnond,  the  Count  of  Foix,  the  cit- 
izens of  Toulouse,  A\'ig7ion,  Marseilles,  and  all  whom  he  thought 
to  deter  or  excite ;  in  spite  of  heavy  reinforcements  brought  by  a. 
vigorous  renewal  of  preaching  the  crusade,  for  nine  weary  months 
the  siege  dragged  on,  in  furiotis  assaults  and  yet  more  furious  sal- 
hefl,  with  intervals  of  suspende<l  ojieratioris  as  the  crusading  army 
swelled  or  decrease<l.  De  Montfort*s  brother  (lui  and  his  eldest 
K  son  Amauri  were  seriously  wounded.  The  baflled  chieftain's 
B  troubles  were  rendered  sorer  by  the  legate,  who  taunted  him  wvtbi 
his  ill-Bucccts^  and  accused  him  of  ignorance  ot  ft\vi>KW5^^9&  \vv  V^& 
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work.  Sick  at  heart,  and  praying  for  death  as  a  welcome  relc 
ou  the  mijnv>\v  of  fcSt.  John's  dny,  12 IS,  he  waa  superintending 
reconstruction  of  his  machines,  after  repelling  a  sally,  when  a  ston 
from  a  mangonel,  worked,  iis  Toulousain  tnulition  says,  by  women^" 
went  stniight  to  the  right  simjI^— '' K  vonc  lot  dret  la  [leira  hii  on 
era  mestiers'* — it  crushed  in  liis  helmet,  and  ho  never  more  spoke 
word.  Great  was  the  sonx/w  of  the  faithful  thrtmgh  aH  the 
lands  of  Euroj^o  when  the  tidings  spreatl  that  the  glorious  cham- 
pion of  Christ,  the  new  Maccal>ee,  the  bulwark  of  the  faith,  had 
fallen  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  reUgion.  lie  was  buried  at 
Ilaute-Bruytire,  a  cell  of  the  Monastery  of  Dol,  and  the  iniraclee 
worked  at  his  tomb  showed  how  acceptable  to  Goil  had  been  bis 
life  and  death,  though  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  drew  th^| 
moral  that  his  sudden  douaifall,  just  as  his  success  seemed  to  be^ 
tirmly  establishetl,  was  the  punishment  of  neglecting  tiie  poisecu- 
Vion  of  heresy  in  his  eagerness  to  gratify  his  ambition.*  M 

If  ]iro(»f  were  lacking  of  de  Montfort's  pre-eminent  capacity  it 
would  be  furnished  by  the  rapid  undoing  of  all  that  he  had  ao- 
comphshe<I,  in  the  hands  of  his  son  an<l  successor  Amauri.     Even 
during  the  siege  his  prestige  was  yet  such  that,  December  18, 121 
the  jwwerful  Jourdain  de  risle^Jourdain  made  submission  to  him 
Diike  of  Narbonne  and  Count  of  Toulouse  and  furnishe<l  its  se< 
ties  Gcraud,  Count  of  Armagnac  and  FcJzenzac,  Roger,  Viscount  of 
Fezenzaquet,  and  other  nobles ;  and  in  February,  1218,  the  citizen^ 
of  Narbonne  abandoned  their  n^bellious attitude.    Ills  death  was  rdl 
garbled  as  the  signal  of  hberation,  and  whei-evor  the  French  garri- 
sons were  not  too  strong,  the  people  arose,  massacred  (lie  invaders, 
and  gave  themselves  back  to  their  ancient  lords.    Vainly  did  Ilono- 
rius  recognize  Amauri  as  the  successor  to  his  father's  lordshipfl 
put  the  two  Raymonds  Ki  the  l)an,  and  giixnt  Fhihp  Augustus  a 
twentieth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  as  an  incentive  to  another  c: 
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•  Pet.  Surnens.  c.  8.V6.-Oiiill.  dc  PchI.  Lnurcnt.  c.  28-30.— Valssetfe,  TIT. 
271-2;  Pr.  06-03.— Guillem  de  Tiulela.  chiii.-ocv.—RaynaUK  Annul,  ami.  1S17 
No.  52,  55-(J2;  ann.  1318  No.  55.— Martone  Anipliaa.  Collect.  I.  n20.~ADnal. 
W.iverlienn.  ann.  1218.— Bt^rnurtli  Itcrii  C'hron,  ann.  1318. — ChroD.  Leinovic<-na. 
ann.  1218.— Guillel.  Nnnj^iac.  ann.  1218.— Cliron.  Turonens.  aun,  I2ia— Roberti 
Autiaalodor.  Cliron.  ann.  1318. — ChroD.  S.  Tnurin.  Ebroicena.  ann.  1318.— Chrun. 
Joan  Iperii  ann.  1218.— Cbron.  Laudtmens.  ann.  1318.— Chron.  S.  Petri  VWi 
aoacas.  Append,  aun.  1218. — Allwrici  Trium  Font.  CUmn.  anu.  1218. 
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«de,  whilo  plpnan*  indulgence  was  offered  to  all  who  would  serve. 
Vainly  did  Louis  Cceur-de-Lion,  with  his  father's  sanction,  and  ac- 
ftanpanied  by  the  Cai*flinal-Legate  Bertmnd,  leod  a  gallant  army 
ofpil^^ims  which  nutnlx'i'ed  in  its  ranks  no  less  than  thirty-three 
counts  and  twenty  bishops.  They  ponelratwl,  indeed,  to  Toidouso, 
Iflit  the  third  siege  of  the  unyielding  city  was  no  more  aucccssful 
than  it«  predecessors,  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  withdraw  inglori- 
[y,  having  aocoraplishe<l  nothing  but  the  massacre  of  Marmando, 
&VQ  thousand  souls  were  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinc- 
;ion  of  age  or  sex-  Indeed,  the  pitiless  cruelty  and  brutal  licen- 
tiousness habitual  among  the  Crusiulcrs,  who  spareil  no  nijin  in 
iheir  wrath,  and  no  woman  in  their  lust,  aided  no  little  in  intlam- 
ing  the  resistance  to  foreign  domination.     One  by  one  the  strong- 

I holds  still  held  by  the  French  were  wrested  frrmi  tlieir  grasp,  and 
but  very  few  of  the  invatiers  founde<l  families  wlio  kept  their  place 
among  the  gentry  of  the  land.  In  1220  a  new  legate,  Connid,  tried 
the  experiment  of  founding  a  military  order  under  the  name  of  the 
Kziights  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus  C^irist,  but  it  prt>ved  useless.  Equally 
rain  was  the  papal  sentence  of  excommunication  and  exheredation 
foiminated  in  1221 :  and  when,  in  the  same  year,  Louis  undertof»k 

»a  new  crusade  and  rcccivcil  from  Uonorius  a  twentieth  of  the 
Church  revenues  to  defray  the  expenses,  he  turned  the  army  thus 
reised  against  the  EngUsli  possessions  and  captured  La  Rochelle, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  king  and  pope.* 

Early  In  1222,  Amauri,  i*o<luced  to  desperation,  offered  to  Philip 

B  Augustus  all  his  possessions  and  claims,  urging  Uonorius  to  sup- 

H  port  the  proposed.    The  pope  welcomtnl  it  as  the  only  feasible 

"  mode  of  accomplishing  the  result  for  which  years  of  effort  had  been 

froitleesly  spent,  and  he  wrote  to  the  king.  May  14,  representing  that 

in  this  way  alone  could  the  Church  be  saved.    The  heretics  who  had 

hid  tliemselves  in  ca\oms  and  mountain  fastnesses  where  French 
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domination  prevailed,  came  forth  again  as  soon  as  the  inraf 
were  driven  out,  and  their  unceasing  missit)iiarA'  efforts  were  aided  j 
by  the  common  detestation  in  which  the  foreigner  was  held  by  allfl 
The  Church  had  made  itself  the  national  enemy,  and  we  can  eaaily 
beheve  the  description  which  Ilonorius  gives  of  the  lamentable 
condition  of  orthodoxy  in  Languedoc.  Heresy  was  openly  prac- 
tise<l  and  taught ;  the  heretic  bishojw  set  themselves  up  defiantly 
against  the  Catholic  prelates,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  pesti- 
lence would  spread  throughout  the  land.  In  spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, and  of  an  offer  of  a  twentieth  of  the  church  revenues  and  un- 
limited inchilgences  for  a  crusade,  Philip  turned  a  deaf  eiir  to  the 
ontrea.ty  ;  antl  when  Amauri's  offer  was  transferred  to  Thibaut  of 
Cham]Migne,  and  the  latter  applied  to  the  king  for  oncouragemeJit, 
he  was  coldly  told  that  if,  after  duo  consideration,  he  resolve<l  on 
the  undertaking,  the  king  wished  him  all  success,  but  could  render 
him  no  aid  nor  release  him  from  liis  obligations  of  service  in  view 
of  tlie  threatening  relations  with  England.  Possibly  encouraged 
by  this,  the  younger  Itaymond  in  June  appealed  to  Philip  as  his 
lord,  and,  if  ho  dare<i  so  to  call  him,  as  his  kinsman,  imploring  his 
pity,  and  begging  in  the  humblest  terms  his  intervention  to  procure 
his  reconciliation  to  the  Church,  and  thus  remove  the  incapacity  oj^ 
inheritance  to  which  he  was  subjected.*  ■ 

This  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  exi>ectation  of  the  death 
of  Raymond  VT.,  whicli  occun-ed  shortly  after,  in  August,  1222.  It 
made  no  change  in  the  political  or  religious  situation,  but  is  not 
without  interest  in  view  of  the  charge  of  heresy  so  persistently 
made  and  used  as  an  excuse  for  his  destructjon.  In  1218  he  had 
executed  his  will,  in  which  he  left  pious  legacies  to  tlie  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  of  Toulouse,  deolaretl  his  intention  of  entering  the 
latter  order,  and  desir€<i  to  bo  buried  with  them.  On  the  moming 
of  his  sudden  death  he  had  twic«  visited  for  prayer  the  church  of 
la  Daunidc,  but  his  agony  was  short  and  he  was  speechless  when 
the  Ablx»t  of  St.  Sernin,  who  had  been  hurriedly  sent  for,  reached 
his  bedside,  to  administer  to  him  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Hospitaller  who  wa*s  i>rcsent  cast  over  him  his  cloak  with  the  cr 
to  socuro  the  burial  of  the  body  for  his  house ;  but  a  zealous  pa 


•  Vaissette,  IIT.  319 ;  Pr.  275.  376.— Haynald.  Annal.  ann.  1223,  No.  44-47.- 
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rishioner  of  St.  Semin  pulled  it  off,  and  a  disgniceful  squabble  arose 
over  the  dying  man,  for  the  abbot  claimed  the  sepulture,  as  the 
■Bath  chanced  to  take  phice  in  his  parish,  and  he  summoneil  the 
people  not  to  allr»w  tlic  c'ori)se  to  be  romovwi  iieyond  its  prtscincta. 
^his  ghastly  stnigglo  over  the  remains  has  its  lutUcroua  iLS])ect, 
ftom  the  fact  tluit  tlie  Chureh  would  never  {>onnit  the  inhumation 
of  its  enemy,  and  the  Ixxly  remained  unburietl  in  spite  of  the  re- 
iterated pious  efforts  of  liiu^mond  VII.,  after  his  reoonciliution,  to 
Becore  the  rejiose  of  his  father's  soid.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  in- 
kiest ordered  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  1247,  gathered  evidence  from  a 
Tnindred  and  twenty  witnesses  to  prove  that  Raymond  VI.  had 
been  the  most  pious  and  charitable  of  men  and  most  obedient  to 
be  Church.    His  remains  lay  for  a  century  and  a  hidf  the  sport 
of  rata  in  the  house  of  the  Tlnspitallers,  and  when  they  disapi>eantl 
piece-meal,  the  skull  was  still  kept  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  at  le^tat 
until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

After  his  father's  death  I^^ymond  VTI.  pursued  his  advantage, 
^nd  in  December  Amauri  was  reduce*!  to  offering  again  his  claims 
|k)  Philip  Augustus,  only  to  be  exposed  to  another  refusal.    In  May, 
1223,  there  seem  to  have  been  hopes  that  Philip  would  undertake 
a  crusade,  and  the  Legate  Conrad  of  Porto,  with  t^e  bishops  of 
Jifimes,  Agde,  and  LfMlove  wrote  to  him  urgently  from  Bc/.iors  de- 
■eribing  the  deplorable  state  of  the  hind  in  which  the  cities  and 
castles  were  daily  opening  their  gates  to  the  heretics  and  inviting 
them  to  take  possession.     Negotiations  with  Raymond  followed, 
and  matters  went  so  far  that  we  find  Ilonorius  writing  to  his  leg- 
^ite  to  look  after  tlie  lntei*e3t  of  the  Hishop  of  Viviers  in  the  ex- 
pected settlement.     There  was  fresh  urgency  felt  for  the  paci- 
fication in  the  absence  of  any  hope  of  assistance  from  the  king, 
Mnce  the  progress  of  the  Catharan  heresy  was  ever  more  alarra- 
^jg.     Additional  energy  had  been  infused  uito  it  by  the  activity 
of  its  Bulgarian  antip(jpe.     rieretics  from   Langue<loc   were  re- 
sorting to  him  in  increasing  numbers  and  returning  wnth  fresh- 
ened zeal ;  and  his  representative,  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Carcas- 
sonne, who  styled  himself,  in  imitation  of  the  popes.  Servant  of 
the  servants  of  the  Holy  Faith,  was  making  successful  efforts  to 
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Spread  the  belief.  Truces  betrreen  Amaiiri  and  Raymond  wer 
therefore  made  and  conferences  lield,  and  finally  the  legate  callod 
a  council  to  assemble  at  Sens,  July  6,  1223,  where  a  final  paci- 
fication was  ex]>ecte4l.  It  was  transfon^l  to  I*aris,  because  Philip 
Auguatus  desired  to  be  present,  and  its  impoilance  in  his  eye^^ 
must  have  been  great,  since  he  set  out  on  liis  journey  thither  ijfl 
spite  of  a  raging  fever,  to  wliich  he  succumlKHl  on  tlie  road,  at 
Meudon.  July  14.  Iia\Tnond's  well-grounde<l  ho]Des  were  shat- 
tered on  the  eve  of  realization,  for  Philip's  death  rendered  the 
council  useless  and  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole  face  of  atfairs.* 

Though  Philip  showed  his  i)nK'tical  sympathy  with  de  Montfort 
by  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  thirty  thousiirui  livres  to  assist  him  in  his 
Albigensian  troubles,  liis  prudence  had  avoided  all  cntanglemont^f 
and  he  haxi  stca<li]y  rejected  the  pi-offer  of  the  de  Montfoit  claims. 
Yet  his  sagacity  led  hira  to  prophesy  truly  that  niter  his  death  the 
clergy  would  use  every  effort  to  involve  Louis,  whoso  feeble  health 
would  prove  uuetpial  to  tlie  strain,  and  the  kingdom  would  l>e  left 
in  the  iiands  of  a  woman  and  a  child.  It  was  probably  tlie  dcsii 
to  avert  this  by  a  settlement  which  le<l  him  to  make  the  fatal 
fort  to  attend  the  council,  and  [lis  prctliction  did  not  long  await  it 
fulHlment.  Louis,  on  the  very  day  of  hla  coronation,  promised  tli^ 
legato  that  he  would  undertake  the  matter;  Honorius  urged  it 
with  vebemenc*,  and  in  February,  1224,  Ix>uis  accepted  a  condi- 
tional cession  from  Amauri  of  all  his  rights  over  I^ngue<1oc. 
Rjiymond  thus  found  himself  confronted  by  the  King  of  France 
as  his  adversary.!  fl 

The  situation  was  full  of  new  and  unexpected  |)eril.  But  a 
month  before,  Amauri,  in  utter  penury,  had  been  obligi^<l  to  sur- 
render what  few  strongholds  he  yet  retained,  and  had  quitted  for- 
ever the  land  which  he  and  his  father  had  cursed,  a  portion  of 
Philip's  legacy  being  use<l  to  extricate  his  garrisons.  The  triumph,^ 
so  long  hoped  for  a»»l  won  by  so  many  years  of  persistent  strugglqj 
was  a  I)cail-^a  apple,  full  of  ashes  and  bitterness.  The  discom- 
fited adversary  w;ia  now  replaced  by  one  who  was  rash  and  enter- 

•  Vaiseette,  IIL  Pr.  276,  283.— Tculet,  Layettes,  I.  661,  No.  1577,— Raynald. 
AuTial.  iinu.  1223,  No,  48.— Matt.  Paris  ann.  1223,  p.  219. 

t  Allptrici  Trium  Font.  Cliroii.  unn.  1228.— Guill.  ile  Pod,  Lnurent.  c.  34.^ 
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prising,  who  \rieUle<i  all  the  power  gained  by  Philip's  long 
fortunate  reign,  and  whose  pride  was  enlisted  in  avenging  the  check 
which  he  hiui  received  five  years  before  under  the  walls  of  Tou- 
loose.  Already  in  February  he  wn)te  to  the  citizens  of  Xarbonne, 
praising  their  loyalty  and  pmmising  to  lead  a  crusade  three  weeks 
after  Easter,  which  should  restore  to  the  crown  all  the  lands  for- 
feited by  the  house  of  Toulouse.  Zealous  as  he  was,  however,  he 
felt  that  the  eagerness  of  the  Church  warranted  him  in  driving  the 
l)argain  he  could  for  Iiis  services  to  the  faith,  and  he  demanded 

conditions  of  taking  up  arms  that  peace  abroad  and  at  home 
should  be  assure<l  to  him^  that  a  crusaile  should  be  preached  with 
the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy  Land,  that  all  liis  vassals  not  ■ 
j<jining  in  it  should  l)e  excommunicated,  that  the  Arclibishop  of 
Bourges  should  be  legJite  in  place  of  the  Cardinal  of  Porto,  that 
all  the  lands  of  Haymond,  of  his  allies,  and  of  all  who  resisted  the  ■ 
crosade  should  be  his  prize,  that  he  should  have  a  subsidy  of  sixty 
thousand  livres  parisLs  a  year  from  the  Church,  and  that  he  should 
bo  free  to  return  as  soon  or  remain  as  long  as  ho  might  sec  tit.* 

Louis  asserted  that  these  conditions  were  accepted,  and  went 
on  with  his  preparations,  while  Kavmond  made  desperate  efforts 
to  conjure  the  coming  storm.  Henry  111.  of  England  used  his 
good  offices  with  Ilonorius,  and  Raymond  was  encoiu'aged  to  make 
offers  of  obedience  through  envoys  to  Rome,  whose  lilieralities 
among  the  officials  of  the  cm-ia  are  said  to  have  produced  a  most 
favorable  impression.  Ilonorius  rephed  in  a  most  gracious  letter, 
promising  to  send  Romano,  Cardinal  of  Sant'  Angelo,  as  legate  to 
arrange  a  settlement,  and  he  followetl  this  by  informing  Louis 
that  tlie  offers  of  Frederic  II.  to  recover  the  lloly  I.and  were  so 
favorable  that  everything  else  must  be  post]X)Ded  to  that  great 
object,  and  all  indiUgences  must  be  used  solel3-  for  that  purpose ; 
but  that  if  he  will  continue  to  threaten  Raymond,  that  prince  will 
be  forced  to  submit.  Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Arnand  of  Js'arbonne  to  act  Avith  other  prelat(«  in  lea<ling  liay- 
mond  to  offer  acceptable  terms.  Louis,  justly  indignant  at  being 
thus  played  with,  matle  public  protestation  that  he  washed  his  fl 
hands  of  the  whole  I)usiness,  and  told  the  pojM?  the  curia  might 
come  to  what  terms  it  pleased  with  Ra)TuomI,  that  he  had  noth- 
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mg  to  do  witli  points  of  faith,  but  that  his  rights  mast  be  respec 
and  no  new  tributes  bo  imposed.  At  a  parliament  held  in  Pari 
May  6, 1224,  the  legate  withdrew  the  indulgences  granted  against 
the  Albigenses  and  ai>proved  of  Raymond  as  a  good  Ctitholic,  while 
r/)uis  made  a  stiitonient  of  tlio  whole  transaction  in  terms  which 
showed  how  completely  he  felt  himself  to  be  duped.  Ho  turned 
his  military  preparations  to  acooimt,  however,  by  ^*renching  from 
Henry  HI,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remaining  English  pos- 
sessions in  France.* 

The  storm  seemed  to  bo  successfully  conjured.  Nothing 
raained  but  to  settle  the  terms,  and  Raymond's  escape  liad  been 
too  narrow  for  him  to  raise  difficulties  on  this  score.  At  Pente- 
cost (June  2)  witli  his  chief  vassals,  ho  met  Amaud  and  the  bish- 
ops at  Mont|x*Ilicr,  where  he  agreed  to  oljserve  and  maintain  tho 
Catholic  faith  througliout  his  dominions,  and  expel  all  heretics 
pointed  out  by  the  Church,  confiscate  their  i)roperty  and  punish 
their  bodies,  to  maintain  peace  and  dismiss  the  bandit  mercena- 
ries, to  restore  all  ri^ht^  and  privileges  to  tho  churches,  to  pay- 
twenty  thousand  marks  for  reparation  of  ecclesiastical  losses  an^| 
for  iVmauri's  compensation,  on  condition  that  the  pope  would^ 
cause  Amauri  to  renounce  his  claims  and  deliver  up  all  docu- 
ments attesting  them.  If  this  would  not  suffice,  he  would  submit 
himself  entirely  to  the  Church,  saving  his  allegianoe  to  the  king. 
His  signatm-e  to  this  was  accompanied  by  those  of  the  Count  of 
Foix  and  the  Viscount  of  Beziers.  As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  ho 
reinstated  his  father's  old  enemy.  Theodisius,  in  the  bishopric  o^fl 
Agtle,  which  the  quondam  legate  had  obtained  and  from  which 
he  haxi  lK?en  driven,  and  in  addition  he  restoretl  various  other 
church  prr)j>erties.  These  conditions  were  transmitted  to  Rome 
for  approbation  with  notice  that  a  council  would  be  held  August 
20  for  their  ratitiaition,  and  Uonorius  retumeti  an  equivc 
answer  which  might  be  construed  as  accepting  them.  On 
ap[X)inte<l  i\uy  tlie  council  met  at  Mont|)elIier.  Amauri  sent 
protest  begging  the  bisliops  despenitely  not  to  throw  away  the' 
fruits  of  victory  within  their  gnisp.     The  King  of  France,  he  said. 
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•  Hymcr,  Preaera  I.  271.— VaisuctU;,  Itl.  889-40;  Pr.  283.— RaynaUl.  Aiinftl. 

anil.  1224,  No.  40.— GcaU  Ludnviei  VIII.  ami.  1224. — Cbron.  Turonens.  ann.  1324. 

— Guillel.  Nangiac.  ann.  12^.— Eputolie  Scculi  XIU.  Tom.  I.  No.  249  (Monu-j 

went  Hhi.  Gcrmna.). 
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was  o&  the  point  of  making  the  cause  his  own,  and  to  ahamlon  it 
now  would  be  a  scandiil  and  a  humiliation  to  the  Church  Univei'SttJ. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  bisliO|>s  pet^;eived  the  oaths  of  Ra>-mond 
wid  his  vassals  to  the  conditions  previously  agreed,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  the  decision  of  the  pope  should  be  followed  as  to  the 
composition  with  Amuuri,  and  that  any  further  commands  of  the 
Church  should  bo  olwycd,  saving  the  supremacy  of  the  king  and 
the  emperor,  for  all  of  which  satisfactoi-y  security  was  offered.* 

What  more  the  ChurcJi  could  ask  it  is  hard  to  see.     liaymond 
had  triumphed  over  it  iind  all  the  Cnisa<lers  whom  it  could  muster, 
and  yet  he  offcreti  sufimission  iis  complete  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  exacted  of  his  father  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  abasement. 
At  this  very  time,  moreover,  a  public  disputation  held  at  Castel- 
Sarrasin  between  some  Catholio  priests  and  Catharan  ministers 
shows  tiie  growing  confidence  of  heresy  and  the  neceBsity  of  an 
accommodation  if  its  progress  was  to  be  checked.     Not  less  sig- 
—^nificant  was  a  Catharan  council  held  not  long  after  at  Picussan, 
^'Where,  with  the  consent  of  Uuillabert  of  Castres,  heretic  bishop 
of  Touloiwe,  the  new  episcopate  of  liascz  wiwj  carved  out  of  his 
see  and  that  of  Carcasses.     Vet  the  vicissitudes  and  surprises  in 
this  business  wore  not  yet  exhausted.     In  October,  when  Ray- 
Hmond^s  envoys  reached  Home  to  obtain  the  papal  confirmation  of 
H|^  settlement,  they  were  opposed  by  Gui  de  Montfort,  sent  by 
Ononis  to  prevent  it.     There  were  not  wanting  Languedocian  bish- 
ops who  feared  tbat  with  peace  they  would  be  forced  to  restore 
ions  usurped  during  the  troubles,  and  who  consequently 
lUsied  themselves  with  proving  that  Raymond  was  at  heart  a 
heretic.     Honorius  8hutne<l  with  the  negotiation  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1225,  when  he  sent  Cardinal  Romano  again  to 
France  with  full  powers  as  legate,  and  with  instructions  to  threat- 
n  Raymond  and  to  bring  ulx>ut  a  truce  Ijetween  France  and  Eng- 
land so  afi  to  free  Loais's  hands.     Be  wrote  to  Louis  in  the  same 
sense,  while  to  Amauri  he  sent  money  and  wonls  of  onoourage- 
ment.     His  description  of  languedoc,  as  a  land  of  iron  and  brass 
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•  TftiflMtte.  in.  Pr.  284, 20«.— VwBsette,  fed.  Privat,  Vni.  804.— Balua.  ConcU. 
Narbonn.  pp.  60-C4. — Oceta  LudoviciVlII.  ann.  1334.— Concil.  MontUpcssalan. 
BDD.  1224  (Hnrduin.  VH.  i;il-33).— Grandca  Chrouiquea,  aon.  1224.— GuilkL 
K&ogiuc.  ann.  1224, 
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of  which  tho  rust  could  only  be  removed  by  firo,  shows  the  sid©^ 
which  he  had  finally  determined  to  take.* 

After  several  conferences  with  Louis  and  the  leading  bishop 
and  nobles,  the  legate  convened  a  national  council  at  Bourges  ii 
November,  1226,  for  the  tinal  settlement  of  the  question.  Ray-j 
mond  appearwl  before  it,  humbly  seeking  absolution  and  recon-i 
ciliation ;  he  ottered  liis  purgation  and  whatever  amends  raighti 
be  rotjuired  by  the  chui'ches,  piximising  to  rendei*  liis  lamls  peacfr  J 
fui  and  secure  and  obedient  to  Uome.  As  for  heresy,  he  not  onlyl 
engaged  to  suppress  it,  but  urged  tho  legato  to  visit  every  city  in 
his  dominions  uiid  miike  inquisition  into  the  faith  of  the  people, 
pledging  tiimseLf  to  puniKli  rigoi'ouKJy  all  delinquents  and  to  coerce 
any  town  offering  opposition.  For  himself,  he  was  ready  to  ren- 
der full  satisfaction  for  any  derelictions,  and  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation 08  to  his  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Amaurt  exhibited  the 
deoreee  of  Innocent  condemning  Raymond  VI.  and  bestowing  his 
lands  on  Simon,  and  Pliihp's  recognition  of  the  latter.  There 
was  much  wrangling  in  the  council  until  the  legate  ordered  each. 
archbishop  to  delibei'ate  8C])arately  witli  his  suffragans  and  delivetS 
to  him  the  result  in  writing,  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  and  pope, 
under  the  seal  of  swrecy,  cnforocMl  by  oxcommunication.f 

There  is  an  epis<xle  in  the  prace^ilings  of  this  council  worth 
attention  as  an  illustration  of  the  mhitions  Ijetween  Rome  and  the 
local  churches  and  the  character  of  the  establishment  to  whicb 
the  heretics  were  inntod  to  return  with  the  gentle  inducemon 
of  the  stake  and  gibbet.  After  the  ostensible  business  of  the  as- 
semblage was  over,  the  legate  craftily  gave  to  the  delegates 

•  Vuiawtte.  HI.  Pr.  284-6.— Schmidt  I.  201.— Coll.  Doat.  XXIII.  2«t>-70.— ' 
Rymor.  Feed.  I.  273,  274,  281.— Uaynald.  Annal.  ann.  1225,  No.  28-34.— Teulet^ 
Layettes,  TI.  47,  No.  1694.  ■ 

t  Chrou.  Turoncns.  ann.  1225.— Matt.  Paris  ann.  1225,  pp.  327-0.  ™ 

A  poetaster  of  the  purirxi,  in  describing  tho  council,  depicts  Ftaymond'e  dif- 
comfiiura  with  euiphaiis: 

**  £t  s'i  Tint  U  quens  de  St  OlUe, 
Kt  nM  Q»t  vnllaut  unc  tillo 
Dc  sa  beeougne,  quant  Tint  111, 
Qtt'  escDinCniies  s'ea  r*ala, 
Ausi  com  il  1  fu  veuus, 
Voire  plus,  ail  pot  estre  plua." 

— Chroniqoe  de  Philippe  Mouaket,  2G385-00l 
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the  chapters  permission  to  depart,  while  retaining  the  bishops. 
The  <lelegat*is  thus  disiniased  wort'  kctrn  to  silent  somo  mischief  in 
the  wind;  Uiey  consulted  together  and  sent  to  the  legate  a  com- 
mittee ft-om  ftll  the  mi'tropolitiin  chapters  to  say  that  they  ander- 
8too(i  him  to  have  s|)eci»tl  letters  from  the  liuman  curiu  demand- 
ing for  the  i>ojjG  in  jwriietnity  the  fruits  of  two  prebends  in  every 
episcopal  and  abbatial  cJiaj>ter  and  one  in  every  conventual  church. 
They  adjured  liini,  for  the  sjike  of  God,  not  to  cause  so  great  a  scan- 
dal«  assuring  him  that  tlie  king  and  tbc  barons  would  be  ready  to 
resist  at  the  peril  of  life  and  dignity,  and  that  it  would  cause  a 
general  subversion  of  the  01mi*ch.  Under  this  pressure  the  legate 
exhibited  tlie  letters  and  argue4l  tliat  tlie  gmnt  would  i-olieve  the 
■  KozDan  Church  of  the  scandal  of  concupiscence^  as  it  would  put 
an  end  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  and  receiving  presents.     On 

■  this  the  delegate  from  Lyons  <[uietiy  observed  tlmt  they  did  not 
wiah  to  be  without  friends  in  the  Roman  court,  and  were  perfectly 
^viliing  to  bril>e  them ;  others  represented  that  the  fountain  of  cu- 
pidity never  would  run  dryland  that  the  added  wealth  would  only 
render  the  Romans  more  madly  eager,  loading  to  mutual  quarrels 
which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  city;  others,  again, 
pointed  out  that  the  revenues  thus  accruing  to  the  curia,  computed 
to  be  greater  than  those  of  the  crown,  would  render  its  meudwrs 
8o  rich  that  justice  would  be  more  costly  than  ever;  moreover,  it 
waB  evident  tiiat  the  host  of  officials  in  each  church,  whom  the 
pope  would  be  entitled  to  api)oint  to  look  after  the  collections, 
would  not  only  lead  to  infinite  additional  exactions,  but  would  l)e 

kused  to  control  the  elections  of  the  chapters,  and  end  by  bringing 
1  them  all  under  subjection  to  Itome.  They  wound  up  by  assuring 
him  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Rome  itself  to  abandon  the 
project,  for  If  oppression  thus  became  universal  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  universal  revolt.  The  legate,  unable  to  face  the  storm, 
I  agreed  to  suppress  the  letters,  saying  that  he  disapproved  of  them, 
bat  bad  had  no  opportunity  of  remonstrance,  an  they  had  only 
Tcaohed  him  after  his  arrival  in  France.  An  equally  audacious 
proposition,  by  which  the  curia  hoped  to  obtain  control  over  all 
the  abbeys  in  the  kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  archbishops.  liei-esy  might  well  hold  itself  justifiable 
in  keeping  aloof  from  such  a  Church  as  this.'^ 

'  Cbrou.  TuroDtoa.  ana.  l'^25.— UatL  Paris  aua.  1225,  pp.  237-4.  —  Poasi- 
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What  were  really  tbe  conclusions  reached  in  the  Albigensian 
matter  by  the  archiepiscopwl  caucuses  no  one  might  reveal,  but 
with  pope  ami  king  r*^soIved  on  intervention  there  could  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  practical  result.  Moreover,  the  stars  in  theli^ 
courses  had  fought  against  I^ymond,  for  in  this  critical  juncturfl9 
death  had  carried  off  Archbishop  Amaud  of  Xarbonne,  who  had 
become  his  vigorous  friend,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Pierre 
Anucl,  his  bitter  enemy.  There  could  Ite  no  effective  resistance 
to  royal  and  papal  wishes ;  it  was  announced  that  no  peace  hon- 
orable to  the  Church  could  be  reached  with  Kaymond,  and  that 
a  tithe  of  ecclesiafitical  revenues  for  five  years  was  oiTered  to  Louis 
if  he  would  undertake  the  holy  war.  Reckless  as  was  Louis,  how- 
ever, and  eager  to  clutch  at  the  tempting  prize,  he  shrank  from 
the  encounter  with  the  obstinate  patriotism  of  tlie  South  while 
involved  in  hostilities  with  England.  He  demanded  therefore 
that  Ilonoriiis  should  prohibit  Henry  HI.  fi'ora  disturbing  thoA 
French  territories  during  the  crusade.  When  Henry  received  the 
papal  letters  he  was  eagerly  prci)aring  an  c.x])edition  to  relieve 
his  bn)tlier,  Richard  of  GomwalJ,  but  his  ooimsellors  urged  him 
not  to  prevent  Louis  from  entangling  himself  in  so  difficult  and 
costly  an  enterprise,  and  one  of  them,  "William  Piem^jxmt,  a  skilled^ 
astrologer,  confidently  pre<licted  that  Louis  would  either  lose  his  lifdH 
or  be  over^-helmetl  with  misfortune.  In  the  nick  of  time,  news 
arrived  from  Richard  giving  good  accounts  of  his  success;  Henry's 
anxieties  were  calmeil,  and  he  gave  the  requiretl  assurances,  in 
spite  of  an  alliance  into  which  he  had  shortly  before  entered  with 
I^ymond.  As  a  further  precaution  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
crusade,  all  private  wars  wei-e  forbidden  during  its  continuance.* 

bly  the  chroniclers  may  be  guilty  of  exaggeration,  for  tho  letters  of  ITonoriui^ 
only  ask  for  o  (tiiigle  prebend  iu  each  cathedral  and  collegiate  church  (Martene 
Thesaur.  I.  939).  In  either  case  the  encroachments  of  Home  were  only  post- 
poned, for  in  13*5  Charles  le  Sage  complained  that  nearly  all  the  benefices  of 
France  were  practically  htld  by  thu  cardiniils,  who  carried  the  revenue  to  Italy, 
so  that  the  churches  were  falling  to  ruin,  the  abbeys  deserted,  the  orphanages 
and  hospitals  diverted  from  their  purpose,  divine  service  had  ceased  in  many 
places,  and  tho  lands  of  the  Church  were  uncullivntcd.  To  remedy  thin,  lie 
seized  all  ftuch  revenues  and  ortlercd  them  to  be  px])ended  on  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  been  given  to  the  Church  (tbid.  T.  1612). 

■  Matt.  Paris  onn.  1226,  p.  229.— Vtiisaettc,  III.  340.— Rymer,  Fad.  I.  281.- 
Martcnc  Collect.  Novo,  p.  104 ;  Thesaur.  I.  081. 
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The  question  of  religion  had  practically  disappeared  by  this 
time^  except  bs  an  excuse  for  indulgences  and  ecclesiastical  subsi- 
dies and  as  a  cloak  for  dynastic  ejcpansion.  If  Raymond  had  not 
yet  actively  persccutcii  his  heretic  sul)jects  it  was  merely  because 
of  the  impolicy,  under  constant  threuts  of  foreign  aggrt^ssion,  of 
alienating  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  on  which  he  relied 
for  support.  He  had  shown  himself  qtiite  ready  to  do  so  in  ex- 
change for  reconciliation  to  the  Church,  and  he  had  ui'ged  the 
Spite  to  establish  an  organized  inquisition  throughout  his  domin- 
ions.  Amid  all  the  troubles  the  Dominicans  had  been  allowed  to 
^  grow  and  pstal)lish  themselves  in  his  territories ;  and  when  their 
B  rivals  in  persecution,  the  Franciscans,  bad  come  to  Toulouse,  he 
had  welcomed  them  and  assisted  them  in  taking  root.    In  this  very 

I  year,  1225,  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  who  stands  next  to  St.  Francis  — 
in  the  veneration  of  the  order,  came  to  France  to  preach  against 
heresy,  and  in  the  Toulousain  his  eloquence  excited  such  a  storm  ■ 
of  persecution  as  to  earn  for  him  the  honorable  title  of  the  Tire-  I 
less  Hammer  of  Heretics.  The  coming  stnigj^le  thus,  even  more  M 
than  its  predecessors,  was  to  be  a  war  of  races,  with  the  whole  ■ 
power  of  the  North,  le*l  by  the  king  and  the  Church,  against  the 
exhausted  provinces  which  clung  to  Raymond  as  their  suzerain. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  any  terms  to 
avert  it,  for  lie  was  left  to  breast  the  tem|)est  alone.  His  greatest 
vassal,  the  Count  of  Foix,  it  is  true,  stood  by  him,  but  the  next  in 
importance,  the  Count  of  Comminges,  made  his  peace,  and  is  found 
acting  for  the  king;  the  Count  of  Provence  entered  into  the  alli- 
ance against  him,  wliilo,  at  a  warning  from  Louis,  Jayme  of  Arji;- 
gon  and  Nunez  Sancho  of  lioussiUon  forbade  their  subjects  from 
lending  aid  to  the  heretic* 

Meanwhile  the  crusade  was  organize*!  on  the  largest  scale.  At 
a  great  parliament  held  in  Paris,  January  28, 1226,  the  nobles 
presented  an  adtlress  urging  the  king  to  undertake  it  and  pledging 
their  assistance  to  the  end.  He  assumc<l  the  cross  under  condition 
that  he  should  lay  it  aside  when  lie  phrased,  ami  his  example  was 
followed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  and  barons,  though  we  are  told 
that  many  did  so  unwillingly,  hokhng  it  an  abuse  to  assail  a  faith- 


•  Wftddingi  AnnaK  Minorum  nnn.  1225,  No.  14.— Vaisaettc,  III.  Pr.  805,  818. 
— Teulct,  Lnyettca,  IL  7S,  No.  1758;  p.  79,  No.  1768;  p.  W,  No.  17M, 
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ful  Christian  who,  at  the  Council  of  Bourgea,  had  offere<l  all  possibk 
Batisfaction.  Amauri  and  his  uncle  Gui  executed  a  renunciatioaj 
of  all  tboir  claimB  in  favor  of  the  crown ;  the  cross  was  diligently 
preached  throiifrhont  the  kingdom,  with  the  customary  offer  of  in- 
dulgences, and  the  legato  guaninteed  that  the  ecclesiastical  tithel 
granted  for  five  yeara  should  amount  to  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  per  annum.  The  only  cloud  to  mar  the  prospect  was 
the  discovery  that  llonorius  had  sent  letters  and  legates  to  the 
barons  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  ordering  them  within  a  month  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  Kngland  in  Bpite  of  any  oaths  taken 
to  the  contrary.  This  curious  piece  of  treachery  can  only  be  ex- 
pbiined  by  persuasive  bribes  from  Raymond  or  from  Henry  HL, 
and  Louis  promptly  met  it  with  liberal  payments  to  the  pope,  by 
which  he  pixK^ircd  the  suspension  of  the  letters.  This  being  got 
out  of  the  way,  another  council  was  held  March  29,  where  £x)uis 
commanded  his  lieges  to  assemble  on  May  1 7,  at  Bourgea,  fully 
equipped  and  prepared  to  remain  with  him  as  long  as  he  should 
stay  in  the  8outh.  The  forty  day's  service  which  had  so  repKiatedly 
snatched  from  de  Montfort  the  fruits  of  his  victories  was  no  longer 
to  arrest  the  tide  of  a  permanent  conquest.*  f 

On  tlie  appf»inted  day  tlie  chivalry  of  the  kingdom  gathered" 
around  their  monarch  at  Bourges,  hut  before  setting  forth  there 
was  much  to  bo  done.  Innumerable  abbots  and  delegates  from 
chapters  bt^sicged  the  king,  imploring  him  not  to  retluco  the  na- 
tional Church  to  servitude  by  exacting  the  tithe  bestowed  on  him, 
and  promising  to  make  ample  provision  for  his  needs ;  but  he  waflfl 
unrelenting,  and  they  departwl,  secretly  cursing  both  crusade  and 
king.  The  legate  was  busy  disuiissing  the  boys,  women,  old  men, 
paujwrs,  and  cripples  who  had  assumed  the  cross.  These  ho  forced 
to  swear  bs  to  the  amount  of  money  which  they  possesswl ;  of  this 
be  took  the  major  part  and  let  them  go  after  granting  them  ab- 
Bolution  from  the  vow — an  indirect  way  of  selling  indulgences 
which  became  habitual  and  produced  large  sums.  Louis  drove  a 
thriAnng  tra<lo  of  the  same  kind  from  a  higher  class  of  CrusadeTg 
by  accepting  heavy  payments  from  thfjse  who  owed  him  service 
and  were  not  ambitious  of  the  glory  or  the  perils  of  the  expeditioi 


•  VaiKft^tte,  III.  Pr.  300.  SO&-U.— Teulpt,  Layptt<».  II.  68-0,  No.  IIA^S,- 
Matt.  Paris  aDU.  1220,  p.  229.— Clirou.  Turooeu^.  imn.  1225,  1326. 
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e  also  forced  the  Oount  of  Ia  Marche  to  send  back  to  Ra>Tnond 
iiis  young  duu^liter  Jeanne,  botrotho<l  to  Ija  Marchess  son,  and  re- 
served, as  we  shall  see,  for  loftier  nuptials.  To  Bourgea  likewise 
flocked  mnuy  of  the  nobles  of  NarlKtnno,  eager  to  show  their  loy- 
alty by  doing  homar^e  to  the  king  and  to  advise  him  not  to  advance 
through  their  dintrict,  which  was  dcvjistated  by  war,  but  to  march 
by  li'ay  of  the  Rhone  to  Avignon — disinterested  counsel  which  he 
adopted.* 

Louis  set  fortli  from  Lyons  with  a  magnificent  army  consist- 
ing, it  is  said,  of  fifty  thonsand  horse  and  innumerable  foot.  The 
terror  of  his  coining  preceded  him;  nuiny  (if  I^iymond's  vassals 
and  cities  made  haste  to  offer  their  submission — Nimes,  Narbonne, 
Carcassonne,  Albi,  Buziers,  Marseilles,  Castres,  Puylaurens,  Avig- 
non—and he  seemed  reduced  to  the  h^st  extremity.  When  the  host 
reached  Angnon,  however,  and  Louis  pro]x>sed  to  march  through 
the  city,  the  inhabitants,  with  sudden  fear,  shut  their  gates  in  his 
face,  and  though  they  offered  him  unmoh^ted  ))assage  around  it, 
he  resolved  on  a  siege,  in  s])ite  of  its  being  a  fief  of  the  empire.  It 
had  lain  for  ten  years  under  excommunication,  and  wiis  noted  as 
a  nest  of  Waldcnses,  so  the  Cardinal-Legate  Komuno  ordered  the 
Crusaders  to  purge  it  of  heresy  by  force  of  arms.  The  task  proved 
no  eaay  one.  Fn^m  June  10  till  about  September  10  the  citi- 
zoos  resisted  desperately,  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  the  besiegers. 
RajTnond  had  devastate*!  the  surrounding  country  and  was  ever  on 
the  watch  to  cut  olf  foraging-partios,  so  that  supphea  were  scanty. 
An  ei)i<lemic  set  in,  and  a  plague  of  flies  carried  infection  from  the 
dead  to  the  bving.  Disaffection  in  the  camp  a^gravatetl  the  trou-  M 
ble.  Pierre  Mauclerc  of  Britanny  was  offended  witli  Louis  for 
traversing  his  plot  of  mannage  with  Jeanne  of  Flanders,  whose 
divorce  from  her  husband  he  bad  procured  from  the  pope,  and  he  ■ 
entered  into  a  le.i^o  with  Thilmut  of  C'ham|)agne  and  the  Count 
of  La  Marchct  who  were  all  suspected  of  entertaining  secret  rola-  ^ 
tions  with  the  enemy.  Thibaut  even  left  the  army  without  leave,  ■ 
after  forty  days  of  st^rvice,  returned  home  and  commenced  strength- 
ening his  castles.  The  crusade,  so  brilliantly  begim,  was  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  its  first  serioas  enterprLsc,  when  the  Avignon- 
ese,  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  unexpectedly  offered  to  capit- 
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nlate.  Considering  the  customs  of  the  ago,  the  terms  were  n 
hard.  They  agreed  to  satisfy  the  king  and  Church,  they  paid 
considerable  i-ansom,  their  walls  were  thrown  down  and  three  hun- 
dred fortifie<l  houses  in  the  town  were  dismantkxl,  and  they  re^ 
C4jive<l  as  l>is!iop,  at  tlie  hands  of  the  legate,  Nicholas  de  Corbie, 
who  instituted  laws  for  the  su]>pi'ession  of  heresy.  It  was  fortunate 
for  I^ouis  that  the  submission  came  when  it  did,  for  a  few  days  later 
there  occui'red  an  inundation  of  the  Durance  which  would 
drowned  his  carap.* 

From  Avignon  I^ouis  marched  westward,  everywhere  receiving 
tlie  submission  of  nobles  and  cities  until  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Toulouse.  The  reduction  of  that  obstinate  focus  of  heresy  was 
apparently  all  that  remain4Hl  to  complete  the  iniin  of  liaymond  and 
the  success  of  the  crusade,  when  I^uis  sudtlenly  tumetl  his  face 
homeward.  No  explanation  of  this  unlooke<l-for  termination  of 
the  campaign  is  furnished  by  any  of  the  chroniclers,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  in  the  sickness  which  pursued  the  Crusaders,  and 
possibly  in  the  coramencement  of  the  disease  which  terminated 
the  march  and  the  life  of  the  king  at  Montpensier  on  November 
8 — fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Merlin,  '*  In  ventris  monte  morietur 
leo  juiciticus'* — and  not  without  suspicion  of  poisoning  by  Thibaut 
of  Cham]>agne.  Throughout  Europe,  however,  the  retreat  was  re«. 
ganled  as  the  result  of  serious  military  reverses.  Louis  had  de- 
signed to  return  the  following  year,  and  had  left  garrisons  in  the 
phiccs  which  had  submitted  to  him,  with  Humbert  de  Boaujeu,  a 
renowned  captain,  in  supreme  command,  and  Gui  de  Montfort  un- 
der him,  but  their  feats  of  arms  were  few,  though  the  burning  of 
heretics  was  not  neglected,  when  occasion  offeretl,  if  only  to  main- 
tain the  sacred  character  of  the  war.f  | 

Saved  as  by  a  miniclo  fn)m  the  ruin  which  ha<)  seemed  inevita- 
ble, Raymond  lost  no  time  in  recovering  a  jX)rtion  of  his  dominions. 
The  deatii  of  Louis  had  worked  a  complete  revolution  in  the  situa- 
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tion,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  had  little  to  fear.  It  is  true  that  Louis 
IX.,  a  child  of  thirteen,  was  crowncil  without  delay  at  Reims,  and 
the  regency  was  c<mfi(led  t(i  his  imjlher,  BIan{-lie  of  Oistile,  but 
the  great  baruns  were  restive,  and  the  conspiracy,  hatched  before 
the  walls  of  Avignon,  was  yet  in  existence.  Itritanny,  Champagne, 
and  La  Marohe  ostentatiously  kept  away  from  the  coronation,  de- 
layed offering  their  homage,  and  intrigued  with  England,  Early 
in  1227,  however,  they  quarrelled,  when  a  show  of  force  and  favor- 
able terms  brought  them  in  one  by  one ;  short  truces  were  made 
with  Henry  IIL  and  the  Viscount  of  Thouars,  and  a  temporary  rea- 
pite  was  obtained.  Gregory  IX.,  who  mounted  the  papal  throne 
March  19,  1:227,  took  the  regent  and  the  lK>y-king  under  the  ])a|ial 
protection,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  engaged  in  war  against 
heresy ;  but  the  succ^irs  which  they  sent  from  time  to  time  to  de 
Beaujeu  were  pi-obably  only  enough  to  give  color  to  a  continuance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tithe,  which  the  four  great  provinces  of  Reims, 
Rouen,  Sens,  and  Tours  resisted  till  the  legate  authorized  the  re- 
gent to  seize  church  property  and  conij>el  the  payment.  Raymond 
thus  was  enabled  to  continue  the  struggle  with  varying  fortune. 
The  Council  of  Narix>nne,  held  during  I>ent,  1227,  in  excommuni- 
cating those  who  had  proved  faithless  to  the  oaths  given  to  Ix)uis 
shows  that  the  people  had  returned,  to  their  ancient  allegiance 
where  they  safely  couhl ;  and  in  cf)mmanding  a  strict  perquisition 
of  heretics  by  the  bishops  and  their  punishment  by  the  secular  au- 
thorities, it  indicates  that  even  in  territories  held  by  the  French 
the  duties  of  persecution  were  slackly  performed.* 

The  war  dragged  on  through  1227  with  varying  result.  De 
Beaujeu,  assisted  by  Pierre  Amiel  of  Karbonne  and  Foulquea  of 
TouIou.se,  caplurwl,  after  a  desperate  siege,  the  castle  of  Rect'd^ 
when  the  garrison  was  slaughtered  and  the  heretic  deacon  Geraud 
do  Motte  and  his  comrades  were  burned,  the  castellan,  Pagan  de 
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B^^de,  becoming^  a  "faiciit"  and  a  leader  among  the  proscribed 
heretics,  to  bo  burne<i  at  last  in  1283.  Tiil\^n^^nd  recovered  Ca»- 
tel-Sarnwin,  but  could  not  prevent  tJie  Crusu<iers  from  devastat- 
ing tlie  land  up  to  tlie  walls  of  Touloufie.  The  following  year 
found  botli  jmrlies  inclined  for  fH>ace.  We  have  seen  that  Ray- 
mond wan  eager  to  make  8u.(rrilic*s  for  it,  even  before  the  laAt 
oruaade  had  stripped  him  of  most  of  his  jKyssessionB.  The  re^nt 
Blanche  had  ample  mutives  to  come  to  terms.  With  all  her  firm- 
neas  and  capacity  the  task  before  her  was  no  easy  one.  The  nobles 
of  Aqultaine  were  corresponding  with  Ilenrj'  III.  who  always  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  recontpicring  the  ample  territories  wrenched  from 
the  English  crown  by  Philip  Augustus.  The  great  barons,  despis- 
ing tiio  rule  of  a  woman,  were  quairelhng  between  themselves  and 
involving  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  in  war.  The  ho}>e  of 
oompleting  the  ooncjuost  of  the  South  oould  scarce  repay  the  con- 
Btaut  drain  on  the  royal  i-esources,  while  chronic  warfare  there  was 
highly  dangerous  in  the  explosive  condition  of  the  realm.  The 
diificulty  of  collecting  the  tithe  from  the  recalcitrant  cliurches  was 
increasing,  and  it  could  not  be  continued  permanently.  Every  mo- 
tive of  policy  woidd  therefore  incline  Queen  Blanche  to  listen  to 
the  humble  prayers  for  reconciliation  which  Raymond  and  his  fa- 
ther had  never  ceasetl  to  utter,  and  a  way  of  securing  for  the  royal 
line  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Toulouse  seemed  to  offer 
itself  in  the  fact  that  Raymond  ha<l  but  one  child,  Jeanne,  still  un- 
mairied.  A  union  between  her  and  one  of  the  younger  brotliera 
of  St.  Louis,  with  a  reversion  of  the  territories  to  them  and  to  their 
[  ^irs.  would  attain  peaceably  all  the  |)olilical  advantages  of  the  cru- 
tttde,  while,  as  to  its  religious  objects,  Raymond  had  left  no  doubts  ^— 
of  bis  wilhngness  to  secure  them.  ■ 

Gi-egory  IX.  was  quite  content  thus  to  close  the  war  which 
Innocent  had  commenced  twenty  years  before.  Already,  in  March, 
1SJ28,  be  wrote  to  Louis  IX.,  urging  him  to  make  peace  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  legate.  Cardinal  Romano,  who  had  full 
jwwers  in  the  premises,  and  it  waa  in  the  name  of  the  legate  that 
the  first  overtures  were  made  to  Raymond  through  the  Abbot  of 
Grandselve.  That  the  marriage  was  the  pivot  upon  ^vhich  from  ■ 
the  beginning  the  ntjgotiations  turned  is  shown  by  another  letter 
of  June  25,  authorizing  Romano  to  dispense  with  the  ini|)edi- 
ment  of  consanguinity  if  the  union  between  Jeanne  and  one  of 
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the  king's  brothers  would  lead  to  peace.     Another  epiRtlc  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  announcin;i^  to  all  the  prelates  of  France  that  ho  ha<t 
renewed  the  indulgences  for  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
vould  seem  to  show  that  the  tenns  offered  to  Raymond  were  hard 
Tit  acceptance,  and  that  renewed  pressure  on  him  was  necessary. 
This  was  enforced  by  extensive  devastations  in  his  territories,  and 
in  December,  1228,  he  gave  the  abbot  full  power  to  assent  to  what- 
ever mi^ht  be  aj^reed  ti]x>n  by  Thibant  of  Champagne,  who  acted 
jB  metliator  for  hiin.    A  conference  was  held  at  Meaux,  where  we 
■nd  the  consuls  of  Toulouse  als<j  represented,  and  preliminaries 
were  signed  in  January,  1229.     F'imdly,  on  Holy  Thursday.  April 
1229*  the  long  war  came  to  an  end.     Before  tlie  portal  of 
fotTe  Darae  de  Paris  Ra\Tiiond  humbly  ajipi-oached  the  legate 
3d  begged  for  reconciliation  to  the  Church ;  barefooted  and  in 
Eis  sliirt  he  was  conducted  to  the  altar  as  a  penitent,  received  ab- 
solution in  the  presence  of  the  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State, 
■id  his  followers  were  relieved  from  excommunication.    After 
This  he  constituted  himself  a  prisoner  in  the   Louvre  until  his 
daughter  and  five  of  his  castles  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  Ave  hundred  toises  of  the  walls  of  Toulouse  should  bo 
demoliahod.* 

The  terms  to  which  he  had  agreed  were  hard  and  humiliating. 
In  the  royal  proclamation  of  the  treaty,  he  is  reprt»sented  as  act' 
ing  at  the  command  of  the  legate,  and  humbly  praying  t'hurcli 
and  king  for  mercy  ami  not  for  justice.  Ho  swore  to  persecute 
heresy  with  his  whole  strength,  including  heretics  and  believers, 
their  protectors  and  receivers,  and  not  sparing  his  nearest  kindred, 
friends,  and  vassals.  On  all  these  speedy  punishment  wjis  to  bo 
inflicted,  and  an  inquisition  for  their  detection  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  such  form  as  the  legato  might  dictate,  while  in  its  aid 
Raymond  agreed  to  offer  the  large  rewartl  of  two  mai'ks  per  head 
for  every  manifest  {"perfocto*!'*)  heretic  captured  during  two 
years*  and  one  mark  forever  thereafter.  As  for  other  ht^rot.ica, 
believers,  receivers,  and  defenders,  he  agreed  to  do  whatever  tlie 

Eor  pope  should  command.    His  haiilLf,  or  local  ofiiceiv, 
nftrd.  Guidon.  VJt.  Gregor.  PP.  IX.  (Miirfttori,  8.  R.  I.  III.  .170-1).— Guillel. 
LniircnL  c.  88. 39.— Teult  t,  Layei  Uis,  IL  144,  No.  1 980.— Potthast  Regesta, 
8150. 8216, 8207.— Riivniild.  Anmil. aim.  1238, No.  30-t— Martens Thcsaar. 1. 943. 
^'nisactte,  111.  377-8 ;  Pr.  326-9,  885. 
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moreover,  were  to  be  good  Catholics,  free  of  all  snspicion.     FFe 
was  to  defend  the  Church  and  all  its  memVx»rs  and  privileges;  to 
enforce  its  censures  by  seizing  the  property  of  all  who  should  re- 
main for  a  year  under  excoiuinunicalion ;  to  restore  all  church 
lands  and  lands  of  ecclesiastics  occui)ied  since  the  oommencemeal  j 
of  the  troubles,  and  to  pay  as  damages  for  personal  property  ■ 
taken  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  silver  marks;  to  enforce  for  the  ~ 
futurt!  the  payment  of  tithes^  and,  as  a  special  One,  to  pay  fivo— 
thousand  nmrks  to  five  religious  houses  named,  besides  six  thou-^ 
sand  marks  to  be  expended  in  fortifying  certain  strongholds  to  be 
held  by  the  king  as  security  for  the  Church,  and  between  tliree 
thousand  and  four  thousand  ma.rks  to  support  for  ten  years  at 
Toulouse  two  masters  in  theology,  two  deoretaiists,  and  six  mas- 
ters in  grammar  and  the  liberal  artjj.     Moreover,  as  penance,  he 
agreed  to  assume  the  cross  immediately  on  receiving  aljsolution, 
ami  to  proc^etl  within  two  years  to  Palestine,  to  serve  there  for 
five  yeiii-s — a  penance  which  he  never  |)erformed,  though  repeat- 
edly sunmioned  to  do  so,  until  in  1247  he  ma<ie  jjreparations  for 
a  departure  which  was  arrested  by  death.    An  oath  was  further 
to  be  administered  to  his  people,  renewable  every  five  years,  bind- 
ing them  to  make  active  war  upon  all  heretics,  their  believers, 
receivers,  and  fautors,  and  to  halp  the  Chui-ch  and  king  in  sub- 
duing heresy. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  being  thus  provid 
for,  the  marriage  of  Jeanne  with  one  of  the  king's  brothers  wi 
treated  as  a  favor  bestowed  on  RajTnond.     It  was  tacitly  assumed 
that  all  his  dominions  had  lw?en  forfeited,  and  the  king  graciously  M 
granted  him  all  the  lands  comprised  within  the  ancient  bishoprio" 
of  Toulouse,  subject  to  their  reversion  after  his  death  to  his 
daughter  and  her  husband,  in  such  wise  that  whether  there  was 
issue  of  the  marriage  or  not,  or  whether  she  survived  her  husband 
or  not,  they  passed  irrevocably  to  the  royal  family.     Agen,  Rou- 
ergue,  Quercy,  except  Cabors,  and  part  of  Albi  were  likewise 
granted  to  Kiiymon4l,  with  reversion  to  his  daugliter  In  default  of 
lawful  heirs;  but  the  king  retiuned  the  extensive  territories  com- 
prised within  the  duchy  of  Narbonne  and  tlie  counties  of  Velay,fl 
Gt'vaudan,  Vivicrs,  and  I/xitSve.     The  marquisate  of  Provence,  " 
beyond  the  Rhone,  a  dependency  of  the  empire,  was  given  to  the 
Church.     Raymond  thus  lost  two  thirds  of  his  vast  dominions.  I 
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addition  to  this  he  \vu£  ohliged  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of 
Tooloose  and  of  thirty  other  strongholclg,  and  wiia  prrihihited  from 
stpengthemng  any  in  their  steatl;  he  was  to  tleliver  to  the  Icing 
eight  other  specilie<l  places  for  ton  yoars»  and  to  pay  fifteen  hun- 
dred marks  p«r  annum  for  Hvc  years  for  their  inaintonance;  and' 
he  was  Ut  take  ac*tive  measures  to  reduce  to  Huhjection  any  re- 
calcitrant vassals,  especially  the  Count  of  Foix»  who,  being  thus 
abandoned,  came  in  the  sjime  year  and  ma^^te  a  humiliating  peace. 

fi  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  the  "  faidits,"  or  ejected 
ni^hta  and  gentlemen,  were  restored,  excluding,  of  course,  all 
who  were  heretics.  Kjiymond,  moreover,  engjigeil  to  maintain 
peace  throughout  the  land,  and  the  nrntient,  or  bandit  mercenaries, 
who  for  fifty  years  had  been  the  special  objects  of  animadversion 
hy  the  Church,  were  t*)  bo  expelletl  forever.  To  all  these  condi- 
tions his  vassals  and  j>eo])le  were  to  be  sworn,  obligating  them- 
selves to  assist  hira  in  the  performance;  and  if,  after  forty  days* 
notice,  he  continued  derelict  on  any  point,  all  the  lands  granted 
hira  reverted  to  the  king,  his  subjects'  allegiance  was  transferred, 
and  he  fell  back  into  his  present  condition  of  an  excommunicate.* 
The  king's  assumed  right  to  the  territories  thus  disjKwetl  of  arose 
partly  from  the  oon(|ue8ts  of  his  father,  and  partly  fnjni  Amauri, 
who  a  few  da3''s  later  executed  a  third  cession  of  all  bis  claims 
without  reserve  or  consideration,  other  than  what  the  king  In  hia 
bounty  might  see  Kt  to  grant.  The  rewanl  he  obtained  was  the 
reversion  of  the  dignity  of  Constable  of  France,  which  fell  in  the 
next  year  on  the  death  of  Matthieu  de  Montmorency.  In  1237  he 
foolishly  revived  his  claims,  again  styletl  himself  Duke  of  Nar- 
bonne.  made  an  unsuccessful  etfort  to  seize  Dauphin6  in  right  of 
his  wife,  and  Invaded  the  county  of  Melgueil,  thereby  incurring 
the  ^vrath  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  onlered  him  as  a  penance  to  join 
tiie  crusade  then  preparing  to  start  for  the  Holy  I^nd.  In  effect 
he  did  so,  and  Gregory  generously  granted  him,  to  be  paid  aiter 
he  was  beyond  seas,  the  large  sum  of  three  thousand  marks  out  of 
the  fund  arising  fn>ra  the  redemption  of  their  vows  by  Crusaders 
staying  at  home — by  this  time  a  customary  mo<le  of  seUing  indul- 


;•  Hard uin.  Condi.  VTI.  165-72.-Vai3sette,  TIT.  375 ;  Pr.  33ft-S5, 840-3.— Teulet, 
►jftttca,  U.  U7-52,  No.  lfl9l-4;  pp.  1&4-57,  No.  1908-99,  S003-4.— Guill.  de 
Laurent,  c.  47. 
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snces,  and  one  exceedingly  lucrative,  for  this  payment  waa  As- 
signed simply  on  the  province  of  Sena  and  the  lands  of  Amoun 
hiniself.     In  123S  he  sailed,  and  his  customary  ill-luck  pursued^ 
him.  for  in  1241  we  hear  of  him  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Saracens.  anJ  | 
Gregory  again  came  to  his  aid  by  contributing  to  his  ransom  four 
thousand  marks  from  the  same  reilemption  fund.     His  death  oo- 1 
curred  the  same  year  at  Otranto,  on  his  return  from  Palestine, 
thus  closing  a  life  of  strange  vicissitudes  and  almost  uninterrupted 
misfortune.* 


The  house  of  Toulouse  was  thus  reduced  from  the  position  of 
the  most  |>o\verful  feudatory,  with  possessions  greater  ttian  tbos0 
of  the  crown,  to  a  condition  in  wiiich  it  was  to  be  no  longo^ 
dreadcil,  though  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederic  II.,  in  1234,  at  th^* 
i*eiterateil  request  of  Louis  IX.,  restored  to  it  the  Marquisate  o^| 
Provence,  probably  as  a  reward  for  increased  zeal  in  persecution  --* 
Raymond  no  longer,  aa  Duke  of  Narbonne,  held  the  first  ranl^' 
among  the  six  lay  peers  of  Franco,  but  was  relegated  to  the  fourth^ 
pitice.     The  treaty  resulted  as  it«  franiers  intendetL     In  ISSftfl 
Jeanne  of  Toulou.se  and  her  destined  husband  Alphonse,  brother 
of  Louis,  were  children  in  their  ninth  year.     Their  marriage  waa 
deferred  until  1237,  and  when  Knymond,  in  1249,  closed  bis  un- 
quiet career,  they  succeotled  to  his  territories.    They  both  died 
without  issue  in  1271,  when  Philip  III.  took  possession,  not  only 
of  the  county  of  Toulouse,  as  provided  for  in  the  settlement,  but 
also  of  the  other  jxissossions  which  Jeanne  had  vainly  attempted 
to  dispose  of  by  will,  thus  rendering  the  crtjwn  supreme  thi-ough- 
out  southern  Franco,  and  preparing  it  for  tlie  rude  shocks  of 
the  wars  with  E<lwftr<l  TIL  and  Henry  V.     It  is  fairly  question- 
able, indeed,  whether,  during  those  oonvulaions,  the  house  of  Tou- 
louse might  not  have  become  independently  royal,  governing  a 
well -defined  territory  of  homogeneous  population,  had  not  the 
religious  enthusiasm  excited  by  lieresy  enabled  the  Capets,  with 


*  Martcne  AtnplUs.  CoUect.  1. 1299.— Vumette,  la  370, 418.— Tenlet,  Layer 
II.  irir>,No.2000.— Roynnld.  linn.  1237,  No.3t.— Rob.  de  Monte  Chron.ann.  1838. 
_^Pottli«at  Repeat.  10409. 1051fl-17, 105G3, 10579,  10600, 10670. 10990.— Cf.  Bev 
r,  Lea  Uegistres  d'Innoc.  IV.  No.  3763-69. 
For  the  sums  raised  in  England  in  iSM  by  Belling  releases  of  Crusaders* 
TOWS  see  Matt.  Paris  ann.  1234,  p.  276. 
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Uie  afisistanoe  of  the  papacy,  to  destroy  it  in  the  thirteenth  oen-  h 
tury.  I 

That  a  monarchy  so  distracted  ftnd  weakone<t  as  that  of  France 
daring  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  could  demand  and  exact  terms 
8o  humiliating  ns  those  which  Itayraond  wui?  glad  to  accept,  shows 
the  lielpless  isolation  to  which  the  religious  qaestion  had  reduced  ■ 
him,  despite  the  lidelity  of  his  subjects  and  the  repeateti  failure  of 
the  assaults  ujx>n  him.  Those  assaults  he  had  met  with  the  cour- 
age of  a  gallant  knight  and  the  resources  of  a  skilful  leader,  but 
his  neglect  to  persecute  heresy  deprived  him  of  sympathy  and  of 
allies,  and  the  anathema  of  the  Church  hung  over  him  us  an  ever- 
piresent  curse.  To  the  public  law  of  the  period  he  was  an  outhiw, 
witboat  even  the  right  of  self-^lefonoe  against  the  firet-comer,  for 
his  very  self-defence  was  rated  among  liis  crimes;  in  the  ]>opular 
fiutb  of  the  age  he  was  an  accursed  thing,  without  iiope,  hci-o  or 
hereafter.  The  only  way  of  readmission  into  himian  fellowship, 
the  only  hope  of  salvation,  lay  in  roconcihation  with  the  Church 
througli  the  removal  of  the  awfid  ban  which  had  formed  part  of 
his  iohcritance.  To  obtain  this  he  Iwul  rept^tedly  offcroil  to  sac- 
rifice his  honor  and  his  subjects,  and  the  offer  had  been  contempt- 
nouftly  spumed.  Now  that  the  necessities  of  the  royal  court  had 
rendered  the  regent  and  her  counsellors  unwilling  to  risk  the  drain 
and  tlie  dangt^rs  of  prolonged  war,  he  was  too  ciiger  to  escape 
from  his  cruel  {)osition  to  hesitate  long  in  accepting  the  hard  con- 
ditions which  were  exacted  of  Ixim,  although,  as  IJemard  GuJ  says, 
the  single  provision  which  assured  the  reversion  of  Toulouse  to  the 
royal  house  would  have  been  sufficiently  liard  if  the  king  had  capt- 
ured Count  I^tvmond  on  a  stricken  field.* 

There  was  much  that  he  could  allege  in  justitication,  ha<l  be 
imagined  that  justification  was  needed.  Bom  in  1197,  he  w;is  yet 
a  child  when  the  storm  bad  broken  over  his  father's  heatL  Ever 
siiioe  he  ef»uld  otiservo  and  reason  he  had  seen  his  land  the  prey 
of  the  ruthless  chivalry  of  the  North,  at  the  head  of  vagabond 
hordes,  as  eager  for  spoil  as  for  the  nwiemption  of  their  sins.  As 
soon  as  one  host  hnxl  melted  away  it  had  been  succeeded  by  an- 
other, and  for  twenty  yeara  the  wretched  people  who  clung  to 
him  had  known  no  ixsaoe.    Jle  and  they  ha^l  barely  escaped  as  by 
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a  miracle  from  destruction  in  the  last  crusade,  and  there  was  no 
pn>8pect  of  better  days  in  the  future,  so  long  as  Rome's  implacable 
enmity  to  heresy,  acting  ujwn  the  ambition  of  the  restless  Franks, 
could  always  call  fonh  freeh  swanns  of  marauders  and  dignify 
them  with  the  Cross.    Though  he  could  not  l)e  a  fervent  disciple 
of  a  Church  which  had  been  to  him  so  stem  a  stepmother,  he  was 
yet  no  Catharan ;  and  wliile  perfectly  ready  t«  tolerate  the  heresy 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects,  he  might  well  ask  himseU 
whether  their  tolenition  was  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  th^ 
whole  populatioi»,  who  coidd  never  look  for  peace  so  long  aaheresi^ 
was  endured  among  them.    The  choice  lay  between  sacrilicing  on^ 
side  or  both  sides;  and  what  well  might  seem  the  lesser  evil  coi 
cidetl  with  his  own  selfish  instincts  of  self-preservation.     lie  novi 
hesitated  as  to  the  choice ;  and,  after  he  hiul  accompli.shed  his  o' 
ject,  he  faithfully  aUheretl  to  his  promise  of  uprooting  heres; 
thotigh  more  than  once  ho  interfered  when  the  excessive  rigor  o: 
the  Inquisition  threatcne<l  trouble.     Perhaps  the  task  at  first  was 
a  distjisteful  one,  but  he  had  no  alternative.     He  was  but  a  man 
of  bis  time ;  bad  he  been  more  he  might  have  pkycd  a  martyr^s 
part  without  better  securing  the  happiness  of  his  people. 


fid^ 


The  Imttle  of  toleration  against  persecution  had  been  fought  anj 
lost ;  nor,  with  sucli  a  warning  as  the  fate  of  the  two  Raymonc 
was  there  risk  tliat  other  potentates  would  disregard  the  public 
opinion  of  Christendom  by  ill-advised  mercy  to  the  heretic.    CaJflf 
ing  upon  the  state  for  its  assuriMl  sup]w>rt,  the  Chur-ch  made  haste 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  the  Inquisition  was  soon  at  worl?— 
among  those  who  IkuI  so  long  bidden  her  defiance.     That  this  wa^| 
unanimously  reganled  by  Europe  as  necessary  and  righteous,  in 
spite  of  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical  Ixxly,  is  so 
strange  a  development  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  to  render  the 
process  of  itfi  evolution  an  indispensable  subject  for  our  considerar 
tiom 
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TfTE  Charch  had  not  always  been  an  organization  which  oonsid- 
ered  its  highest  duty  to  be  the  forcible  suppression  of  dissidence  at 
any  cost.  In  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times  its  members  were 
held  together  by  the  bond  of  love,  and  the  spirit  with  which  disci- 
pline was  enforced  is  expressed  in  St.  Paul's  precept  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vi.  1,  i)— 

"  Brethren,  if  a  miui  be  orertaken  in  a  fault,  je  which  arc  fipiritaftl,  restore 
such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  lueckiK^a;  con»ideriog  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted. 

"  Bear  ye  one  aoother's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

Christ  had  commanded  hia  disciples  to  forpve  their  brethren 
leventy  times  seven,  and  as  yet  his  teachings  ha<l  been  too  recent 
to  be  buried  beneath  a  inasBof  observances  and  doctrines  in  which 
the  Intter  which  kills  overpowered  the  spirit  which  saves.  The 
great  [)rimal  principles  of  Christianity  were  enough  for  the  fervor 
of  the  faithful  Dogmatic  theology,  with  its  endless  complexities 
and  metaphysial!  subtleties,  as  yet  was  not.  Even  its  vocabulary 
had  still  to  lie  created  and  its  innumerable  {»oints  of  faitli  to  be 
evolved  out  of  the  chance  expi-essions  of  writers  on  other  topics, 
and  by  the  Hleral  interpretation  of  the  imagery  of  poetical  diction. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to  turn  from  the  heated  wranglings 
over  quGstions  scarce  appreciable  by  the  average  human  intellect 
to  St.  Paul's  reproof  to  the  Kphesians  for  giving  heed  to  fables 
and  endless  genealogies,  and  questions  wliich  had  in  them  little  of 
y  edification,  for  **  the  end  of  the  commandtnent  is  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  un- 
feignetl*'  (I.  Tim.  i.  4,  5).  Those  who  indulged  in  these  vain  jang- 
ngs  he  denounces  as  men  "desiring  to  l>e  teachers  of  the  law,  un- 
derstanding neither  what  they  sa^r  nor  whereof  they  affirm"  (lb. 
I.-14 
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7),  and  he  commands  his  chosen  disciple,  ^^But  foolish  and  un- 
k'amed  questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they  engender  strife'*  (II. 
'i'irn.  II.  23).  The  Kbionitic  section  of  the  Church  agreed  with  tbe 
Paiiline  branch  in  tliis  sira]>Ucity  of  teaching — "  Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the  fa- 
therless and  widows  in  tlicjir  aftliclion,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world  "  (James,  i.  Si7).  ^ 

Yet  already  was  the  soe<l  scattered  which  was  to  bear  so  abound- 
ing n  harvest  of  wrong  and  misery.     St.  Paul  will  listen  to  no 
deviation  from  the  strictness  of  his  te^ichings—'*  But  though  we,  a^ 
an  angol  from  he-avon,  preach  any  other  gosjK^l  unto  you  than  th^t* 
which  we  have  proaclied,  let  him  bo  accursed''  (Galat.  i.  8) ;  am^* 
he  boasts  of  delivering  unto  Sat^n  llymenzcus  and  Alexander* 
'*that  they  may  learn  not  to  blasjthcmo''  (L  Tim,  i.  2))),     Ilow^ 
this  spirit  increased  as  time  wore  on  may  be  seen  in  the  apocalyp — ' 
tic  thnyits  with  which  tlie  backsliders  and  heretics  of  the  sevea^ 
churches  are  assailed  (Tlev.  ii.,  m.).     The  process  went  on  with  -^ 
accelerating  rapidity.     Theology  could  not  form  itself  without 
starting  a  cloud  of  questions  unsettled  by  the  gosjiel :  earnest 
putants  arose  who,  in  the  heat  of  contnjversy,  magnilied  the  poin 
at  issue  till  they  aAaumed  an  importance  rendering  them  the  vi 
testa  of  Christianity,  and  men  beUeved  with  the  most  fervid  co 
viction  that  their  advorsjiries  were  not  Christians  because  the 
differed  on  some  unnn|wrtant  fragment  of  ritual  or  discipline, 
on  some  infinitesimal  dogma  which  only  the  mind  traintxi  in  the 
dialci^tics  of  the  schools  could  comprehend.    "When  Quintilla  taught 
that  water  was  not  necessary  in  baptism,  Tertuliian  shrieks  to  her 
that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  them,  not  even  the  same 
God  or  the  same  Christ.     The  Bonatist  heresy  with  its  deplorable 
results  arose  on  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  an  individual 
bishop.     AVhen  Eutyches,  in  his  zeal  against  the  doctrines  of  Kes- 
torius,  was  led  to  confuse  in  some  degree  the  double  nature  of 
Christ,  tliinking  that  he  was  only  defending  the  dogmas  of  bis 
friend  Kt.  C-yril,  he  suddenly  found  himself  convicted  of  a  heresy 
as  damnable  as  Nestorianism  ;  while  his  defence  against  the  pi 
tised  rhetoric  of  Knsei>iu8  f»f  Dorylieum  shows  that  he  was  not  abl 
to  gra.sp  the  stibtlo  iiistinctinn  bctwi-en  Huhfttantia  nnd  MuhttUUntiA 
— a  fatal  failing  which  proved  the  ruin  of  thousands.    Thus,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  centuries,  as  men  explored  the  infinite  problems 
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itenoe  here  and  hereafter,  new  questions  constantly  arose  and 
disputeil  with  merciless  vehemence.  Those  who  held  com- 
ig  positions  in  the  Church  and  could  enforce  their  opinions 
necessarily  orthodox ;  those  who  were  weaker  became  hetero- 
and  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  heretic  be- 
year  by  year  more  marked.* 
"Nor  was  it  merely  the  iMjiuvi  tht-vlogicum  that  msed  these  pas- 
E»ns ;  not  only  pride  of  opinion  and  zeal  for  the  purity  of  faith. 
ealth  and  power  have  charms  even  for  bishop  and  priest,  and  in 
B  Church,  as  it  grew  through  the  centuries,  wealth  and  power 
pended  upon  the  obedience  of  the  flock-  A  hardy  tlisputaut 
0  questioned  the  dogmatic  accuracy  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior 
a  mutineer  of  the  worst  kind  ;  and  if  he  succeeded  in  attract- 
followeps  they  became  the  nucleus  of  a  reliellion  wliioh  throat- 
ed revolution,  and  every  motive,  good  or  evil,  prompted  the  sup- 
easion  of  such  sedition  at  all  hazards  and  by  every  avaikble 
BanB.  If  the  sectaries  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
inniunity  of  their  own,  cutting  them  off  fix>ra  the  communion  of 
a  Church  was  of  no  avail ;  the  keenest  shafts  of  ecclesiastical 
gensore  rebounded  hamiless  from  their  armor  of  conscientious  bdi^^f 
jpf.  This  niiturally  leil  to  an  animosity  against  them  groata^^H 
lan  that  visited  on  the  worst  of  criminals.  No  matter  how  triv- 
1  may  have  l>een  the  original  cause  of  schism,  nor  how  pure  and 
rvent  might  be  the  faith  of  the  schismatics,  the  fact  that  they 
Bd  refused  to  bend  to  authority,  and  had  thus  sought  to  divide 
le  seamless  garment  of  Christ,  became  an  offence  in  c^omparison 
rith  which  all  other  sins  dwindled  into  insignificance,  neutralizing 
the  virtues  and  all  Iho  devotion  which  men  could  possess. 
Ven  Augustin  could  see  nothing  to  soften  his  heart  in  the  onthu- 
ast.jc  arflor  with  which  the  Domitists  enduretl,  and  even  com 
lartynlom.  Had  they  carried  Christ  in  their  hearts  their  self- 
megation  might  have  merited  praise,  but  as  it  was  they  acted 
tdy  under  the  promptings  of  Satan,  like  the  swine  who  were  driven 
ito  the  sea  by  the  unclean  spirit.  Martyrdom,  even  for  Christ's 
e,  could  not  save  heretic  or  schismatic  from  sharing  eternal  fire 
th  Satan  and  his  angcls.f 

•  Tertull.  de  Baptism,  c.  15.— Concil.  Chalocd.  Act,  I. 

t  Aagustau.  Epist  186  ftd  Bonifac.  c  iii.  %  12.— Ct  Cypriani  de  Unit.  Ecclea. 
•C.  8  Extra,  v.  7. 


Yet  the  spirit  of  persecution  -was  too  repugnant  to  the  spirit  ol 
Ohrist  fur  its  triumph  to  come  without  a  struggle,  which  can 
ti>uced  in  the  writings  of  the  eariy  fathers.  Tertiillian  warmly  de 
fends  the  freedom  of  conscience ;  it  is  irreligious  to  enforce  relig-l 
ion ;  no  one  wishes  to  be  venerated  unwillingly,  so  that  Go<l  may' 
be  assumed  to  desire  only  the  worship  which  comes  from  the 
heart.  Still,  when  the  cf>mbative  energy  of  the  man  was  aroxised 
in  disputation  with  the  Gnostics,  it  was  not  difficult  for  hini  to  find 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers  ample  warrant  for  the  maxim  that 
obstinacy  is  to  be  conquered,  not  ]>ersuadod.  Cyprian  says  that  it 
is  for  us  to  endeavor  to  become  whe^it,  leaving  the  tares  to  God, 
and  he  qualifies  as  sacrilegious  presumption  the  spirit  which  as-  , 
sumes  the  function  of  Goil  in  seeking  to  separate  and  destroy  thefl 
tares;  yet  Cyprian  had  no  hesitation  in  cutting  off  from  the 
Churcli  all  who  differed  from  him,  and  consigning  them  to  perdi- 
tion, which  waa  the  only  fonn  of  i>ersecution  at  that  time  within 
reach.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  a  j>er8eouted  Churcli  sliould 
plea^l  for  toleration,  and  the  fact  that,  even  in  this  early  period, 
there  should  Ijo  thet5o  Hashes  of  intolerance  gives  ample  warning 
of  what  was  to  come  with  the  power  of  enforcing  dogma  on  the 
recalcitrant.  Lactantius  was  the  last  of  the  fatliers  of  the  perse- 
cutetl  Church,  and  he  could  feelingly  argue  that  belief  is  not  to  be 
enjoine<l  by  force,  tliat  slaughter  and  piety  are  in  no  sense  con-j 
nected.  and  he  boasts  that  none  are  coerced  into  remaining  in  the] 
Church,  for  he  who  lacks  piety  is  useless  to  God.* 

The  triumph  of  intolerance  was  inevitable  when  Christianity  be-J 
came  the  religion  of  the  State,  yet  the  slowness  of  its  progress 
shows  the  difficulty  of  oveix^oming  the  incongruity  between  perse- 
cution and  the  gospel.  Hardly  had  orthodoxy  been  defined  by| 
the  Council  of  Nictea  when  Constantino  brought  the  j>ower  of  the 
State  to  bear  to  enforce  uniformity.  All  heretic  and  schismatic 
prieata  were  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  bestowed 
on  the  clergy  and  were  subjected  to  the  burdens  of  the  State; 
their  meeting-places  were  conliscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church, 
and  their  assemblies,  whether  public  or  private,  were  prohibited. 


*  Tcrtnll.  Apolftget.c.  xxiv. ;  Lib.  ml  ScftpuUm  n. ;  ndv.  Qnoflticoa  Scorpiaoea 
i!.,iii. — Cypriani  Epist.  54  od  Maximum;  de  Unitate  ficclesia;  £pist4  ad  '. 
ponium  c  4, 5.— Finn.  Loctant.  Div.  Initit  ▼.  80. 
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lere  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  theological  perversity  in  the 
watcliful  energy  with  which  theae  provisions  were  enforced  to  the 
suppression  of  heresy  while  yet  the  pagan  temples  and  cereraoniee 
remftinod  undistiirbc<i.     Yet  while  the  churcliincm  might  feel  it  to 
be  a  <luty  thuB  to  obstruct  the  development  and  dissemination  of 
teachings  which  they  regarded  as  destructive  to  religion,  they  still 
shrank  fn>m  pushing  intolerance  to  extremity  and  enforcing  uni- 
formity with  bloo<l.  although  the  Em|)eror  Julian  declared  that 
he  had  foun<l  no  wild  beasts  so  cruel  to  men  as  most  of  the  Chria- 
Iui8  were  to  each  other.    Constantine,  it  is  true,  commanded  the 
fcrrenilt^r  of  all  copies  of  the  writings  of  Ariua  under  penalty  of 
th,  but  it  does  not  ap[)car  that  any  executions  actually  took 
in  consequence ;  and  at  last,  tired  of  the  endless  strife,  ho 
>rilf*red  Athaniisius  to  admit  all  Christiana  to  the  churcht^  with- 
out iiistinction.     No  effort  of  the  sovereign,  however,  could  soothe 
;,he  bitterness  of  doctrinal  strife,  which  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
in  370  Valens  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  eighty  orthodox  ecclo- 
uBStica  who  had  coniplaine<l  to  him  of  the  violence  of  the  Ariana, 
it  this  was  not  a  judicial  execution,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  secret 
ier  to  the  Prefect  Modestus,  who  decoyed  them  on  board  of  a 
esse!  and  caused  it  to  be  burned  at  sea.* 

It  was  in  385  that  the  lirst  instance  wae  given  of  jutlicial  capi- 
ftl  punishment  for  heresy,  and  the  horror  which  it  excited  shows 
hat  it  was  repinled  ever^'where  as  a  hideous  innovation.     The 
nostic  and  Manicha?an  speculations  of  Priscillian  were  looked 
pon  with  the  ])ecuhar  detestation  which  that  group  of  heresies 
rrer  cjilleil  forth  ;  but  when  he  was  tried  by  the  tVTant  Maximus, 
Treves,  with  the  use  of  torture,  and  was  put  to  death  with  six 
ff  his  tlisciples,  while  others  were  banished  to  a  barbarous  island 
yond  Britjiin,  there  was  a  most  righteous  burst  of  indignation. 
f  the  two  pi*osecuting  bishops,  Ithacius  and  Idacius,  one  was  ex- 
iled from  the  episcojiate  and  the  otlier  resigned.     The  saintly 
Martin  of  Tours,  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
rocity,  rcfiistMl  to  join  in  communion  with  them,  or  with  any 
communed  with  them.     If  ho  linally  yiehletl,  in  order  to  save 
86  of  some  men  for  whom  he  had  come  to  Maximus  to  beg 
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raorcy,  and  also  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  persecuting  the  Pris-l 
cilUanists  of  Spain  (where,  like  the  subsequent  Cathari,  they  worej 
detected  by  their  pallor),  yet,  in  spite  of  the  consoling  visit  of  aal 
an^el,  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  what  he  had  done,  and  he 
found  that  ho  htul  lost  for  some  time  the  power  to  expel  devils 
and  heal  the  eick.*  fl 

If  the  Church  thus  still  shrank  from  shedding  bloorl,  it  had  by 

this  time  reached  the  point  of  using  all  other  means  without  scruple 

to  enforce  conformity.    Early  in  the  fifth  century  we  find  Chry^os-fl 
torn  teaching  that  hei-esy  must  be  suppressed,  heretics  silencedH 
and  prevented  from  ensnaring  others,  and  their  conventicles  broken^ 
up,  but  that  the  death-p*;nalty  is  unlawfid.     About  the  same  time 
8t.  Augufitm  ontrciits  the  Prefect  of  Africa  not  to  put  any  Dona^^fl 
tists  to  deitth  because,  if  he  does  so,  no  ecclesiastic  can  make  com-^ 
plaint  of  them,  for  they  will  prefer  to  suffer  death  themselves 
rather  than  be  the  cause  of  it  to  others.     Yet  Augiistin  approved 
of  the  imperial  laws  which  banished  and  fined  them  and  deprived 
them  of  their  churches  and  of  testamentary  power,  and  lie  consoled^ 
them  by  telling  them  that  God  did  not  wish  them  to  perish  iilfl 
antagonism  to  Cathohc  unity.    To  constrain  any  one  from  evil  to 
gixKl,  he  argued,  was  not  oppression,  but  charity ;  and  wlien  the 
unlucky  schismatics  urged  that  no  one  ought  to  bo  coerced  in  his 
faitli,  he  freely  admitted  it  as  a  general  principle,  but  added  that 
sin  and  infidelity  must  be  pimished.+  ^ 

Step  by  step  the  ine^^table  progress  was  made,  and  men  easilj^ 
found  specious  arguments  to  justify  the  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sions. The  fiery  Jerome,  when  his  wrath  was  excited  by  Vigilan- 
tius  forbidding  the  adoration  of  rehcs,  expressed  his  wonder  that 
the  bishop  of  the  hardy  heretic  had  not  destroyed  hira  in  the  flesh 
for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  argued  that  piety  and  zeal  for  God 


*  8ulp.  Sever.  ffisL  Sacrro  u.  47^1 ;  Ejusd.  Dial.  m.  11-13.— Prosp.  Aquitan. 
Chmn.imii.  385-6.— 8t  Marlln  could  hanllj  Imve  anticipated  that  a  time  would 
come  when  a  pope  would  cite  the  murder  of  Priscillian  as  an  exuiiple  t«  be  f«il-n^ 
lowed  in  the  caso  of  Luther;  and,  inftpit«of  Masimne'sexcomiounicBtionby  StiH 
Ambrose,  characterize  blm  as  one  of  the  "  vclcres  ac  pii  impcralores."    (Epist. 
AdriMiii  PP.  VI,  Nov.  15, 1523  ap.  Lutlicri  0pp.  T.  11.  fol.  538  a.) 

t  Chrywwtonii  In  Malthieiim  Homil.  xlvt.  c.  2.  Cf.  Hnmil.  dc  Anathenint«  c. 
4.— Angustini  Epist.  100  ad  Donatiim  c.  2;  Epist.  130  ad  Mnrccllinuin;  EpisL 
105  c.  la ;  Eucbirid.  c.  72 :  Contra  Utt.  Pctiliani  Lib.  ii.  c.  83. 
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oonld  not  be  cjTielly ;  rM?or,  in  fact,  be  arj2;ue3  in  another  place,  is 
the  most  genuine  mercy,  since  temponil  ])unit>Ument  may  avert 
eternal  }«rdition.  It  was  only  sixty-two  yesinj  after  the  slaughter 
of  PristiUian  an<i  his  followers  had  excited  so  much  horror,  that 
Let*.  I.,  when  the  lieresy  seemed  to  1^  reviving^  in  447,  not  only 
justified  the  act,  but  declared  that  if  the  followers  of  heresy  so 
damnable  were  allowed  to  live  there  would  be  an  end  of  human 
and  divine  law.  The  tinal  step  had  been  taken,  and  the  Cimrch 
was  definitely  pledged  to  the  suppression  of  heresy  at  whatever 
ooet.  It  is  impossible  not  to  attribute  to  ecclesiastical  influence 
the  successive  edicts  by  which,  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  persistence  in  heresy  was  punished  with  death.* 

A  powerful  impulse  to  this  development  is  to  be  found  in  the 
responsibility  whicii  grew  upon  the  Church  from  its  connection 
with  the  State.  When  it  could  influence  the  monai*cth  and  pro- 
care  from  him  edicts  condemning  heretics  to  exile,  deportation,  to 
the  mines,  and  even  to  death,  it  felt  that  God  had  put  into  its 
hands  powers  to  be  exercised  and  not  to  be  neglected.  At  the 
same  time,  with  natural  human  JncomiiKtency,  it  could  argue  that  it 
VFOA  not  n»ponsible  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  that  its  own 
hands  were  unstained  with  blood.  Even  Itbacius,  in  the  case  of 
Prisuilliiin,  had  shrunk  from  tlio  function  of  prosecutor  and  had 
put  forward  a  layman  in  his  phLce.  Sunilar  devices,  us  we  shall 
see,  were  pnictised  by  the  Inquisition,  and  in  either  case  they  wore 
transporenily  false.  In  the  vast  body  of  imperial  edicts  inflicting 
upon  heretics  every  variety  of  disability  and  punishment,  the 
most  ardent  churcinnon  might  find  conviction  that  the  State  recog- 
nized the  preSPTViSnon  of  the  purity  of  the  faith  as  its  lirst  duty. 
Yet  whenever  the  Stale  or  any  of  its  oAoJals  EtfrgeJ  iir£Be~en- 
forcement  of  theselowg^,  tholchurcbman  was  at  hand  to  goad 
them  on.  'i'hus~tn^e  African  Church  repeatedly  asked  the  inter- 
vcntion"of  the  secular  power  to  suppress  the  Donatists ;  Leo  the 
Great  insisted  with  the  Empress  Pulcheria  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Eutychians  should  be  her  highest  care;   and  Pelagius  L,  in 
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*  Hieron.  Epist.  109  ad  Ripar. ;  Comment,  in  Kaum  i.  0.— Leoais  PP.  L  Epiat. 
IS  Kd  Turribium.  ^  Lib.  xvi.  Cod.  Theodos.  TiL  v.  11.  0,  IS,  34,  3fl,  51. 56,  64.— 
Cooatt.  11,  la  Cod.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  v.— NotbU.  Tbeod.  II.TiL  tl— Pauli  Diac.  Hii- 
tor.  Lib.  zvL— Baailicou  Lib.  i.  Tit.  1-SS. 
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urging  Narses  to  suppress  heresy  by  force,  sought  to  quiet 
scruples  of  the  soldier  by  assuring  him  that  to  prevent  or  to  puniaftr? 
evil  was  not  persecution,  but  love.    It  became  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  as  expressed  by  St.  Isidor  of  Seville,  tliat  prince^ 
are  bound  not  only  to  be  orthodox  themselves,  but  to  preserve  th^ 
purity  of  the  faith  by  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  power  againsfli 
heretics.     How  abundantly  these  assiduous  teachings  bore  theii^ 
bitter  fruit  is  shown  in  the  dephinible  historj'  of  the  Church  dur — ■ 
ing  those  centuries,  consisting  as  it  does  of  heresy  after  heresj^" 
relentlessly  exterminated,  until  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  un- 
der the  Patriarch  Michael  Oxista,  intnxlucetl  the  ])enalty  of  burn — 
ing  alive  aa  the  punishment  of  the  Bogomili.     Nor  were  th^ 
heretics  always  behindhand,  when  they  gaine<i  op]x)rtimity,  in 
improving  the  lesson  which  bad  been  taught  them  so  effectually. 
The  i>ei-secution  of  the  Catliolics  by  the  Arian  Vandals  in  Africa 
under  Genseric  was  quite  worthy  of  orthodoxy ;  and  when  Hun- 
neric  succeeded  his  father,  and  his  proposition  to  the  Emperor  Zeno 
of  mutuid  toleration  was  refused,  liis  barbarous  zeal  was  inflamed 
to  pitiless  wrath.    Under  King  Euric  the  Wisigoth,  also,  there  was 
a  spasmodic  persecution  in  Aquitaine.     Yet,  as  a  nile,  the  Arian 
Goths  and  Burgundians  .set  an  example  of  toleration  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  their  conversion  to  Catholicism  was  attended  with 
but  little  cruelty  on  either  side,  except  a  passing  ebullition  in  Spain 
at  the  crisis  under  Leuvigild,  about  585,  followed  by  disturbances 
which  were  rather  political  than  religious.     Later  Catholic  mon- 
archs,  however,  enacted  laws  punishing  with  exile  and  confiscatic 
any  deviations  from  orthodoxy,  which  are  notable  as  the  onlj 
examj)les  of  the  kind  under  the  Barbarians.     The  Catholic  Mero- 
vingians in  France  seem  never  to  have  troubled  their  Arian  subjects, 
who  were  numerous  in  Burgundy  H.nd  Af]uiUiine.    The  conversion 
of  these  latter  was  gradual  and  apparently  peaoefuL*  _ 

■  Cod.  Eccles.  African,  c.  67,  93.  —  Augustin.  Epiat  I8fl  ftd  Bonifnc  c.  7.— 
Ejusd.  contra  Cresconiuin  Lib.  m.  c.  47.— Poasidii  Vit  Augoatini  c  13. — Leouis 
PP.  I.  Epiitt.  flO.  —  Pelagil  PP.  I.  Epistt.  1.2.  —  Isidori  Hispalcns.  Scntentt.  Lib. 
xn.  c.  It  8-6.—  Bolsaraon.  in  Pliotii  Nomocanon  Tit.  ix.  c  2fi.  —  Victor.  Viteoa. 
do  Penecntiono  Vundalica  Lib.  t.n.— Victor.  Tanenena.  Cbron.  nnn.470. — Sidon. 
Apollin.  Epifltt.  vn.  0.— Isidor.  Hist,  de  Kegg.  Gotbor.  c.  30.— PcUyo.  Ilcterodoxoa 
Eapiifiolea,  L  195  »qq.  —  Legg.  Wiaigotb.  Lib.  xu.  TiL  ii.  J.  »;  Tit.  iii.  U.  1, 3  (ct^ 
Fuero  Juzgo  eod.  loc). 
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The  Latin  Chiirch  through  all  this  haxl  taken  littlo  part  in 
actual  persecution,  for  the  Western  mind  bicked  the  perverse  in- 
genuity of  the  Kast  in  originating  and  adopting  heresy.  With 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Kmpire  it  oommencod  the  great 
task  which  absorbed  its  energies  and  by  which  it  earned  the 
thanks  of  all  succeeding  generations — the  conversion  and  oivili- 
zation  of  ilie  Barbarians.  Its  new  converts  were  not  likely  to 
indulge  in  abstruse  speculations ;  they  accepted  the  faith  which 
■vras  taught  them,  acquiesced  for  the  most  part  in  the  estabhshed 
^discipline,  and  while  oft  unruly  and  turbulent,  gave  little  trouble 
^  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy.  Under  these  influences  the  persecut- 
ing spirit  died  out.  Claudius  of  Turin,  whose  iwjrKKilastic  zeal 
K<lestroyed  all  the  images  in  his  diocese,  escaped  without  punish- 
ment. P'ehx  of  Urgel  was  forgiven  his  Adoj^tianisin,  and  was  wel- 
comed back  into  the  Church  in  spite  of  his  i-epeuted  tergiversa- 
tions, and  though  not  restored  to  his  see,  his  residence  for  fifteen 
for  twenty  years  at  Lyons  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  im- 
prisonment, for  he  secretly  maintained  his  doctrines,  and  an  hereti- 
cal declaration  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  Ko 
force  is  alluiled  U)  wliun  Archbishop  Loidnul  converted  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Catalan  followers  of  Felix,  whose  principal  dis- 
ciple, Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  T4)ledo,  retained  his  primatial  seat 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  recanted  his  errors. 

I  In  the  case  of  the  monk  Gottschalc,  who  disseminated  his  predes- 
tinurian  heresy  in  extensive  wanderings  throughout  Italy,  Dal- 
matia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  apparently  without  opposition,  liuba- 
ntis  of  Mainz  finally  summoned  a  council  which  condemned  his 
doctrine  in  the  presence  of  Louis  le  Gcrmaniquo.  Vet  it  did  not 
venture  to  punish  him,  but  sent  him  to  his  prelate,  Ilincraar  of 
Beims,  who,  with  the  authority  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  declared 
him  an  incorrigible  heretic  in  the  Council  of  Cliiersy  in  849.  So 
little  di8|K>sition  was  there  to  inflict  penalties  for  heresy,  though 
his  theories  struck  at  the  root  of  the  mediatory  power  of  the 
Church,  that  the  scourging  ordered  for  him  was  carefully  stated 
to  be  merely  the  discif)line  provided  by  the  Council  of  Agde  for 
the  infraction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  prohibiting  monks  from 
travelling  without  commendatory  letters  from  their  bishop;  and 
if  he  was  imprisoned,  we  are  told  that  this  was  simply  to  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  contaminate  others.    The  Carlovingian 
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legislation  -waB  exceedingly  moderate  bb  to  heretics,  merely  class- 
ing them  with  Pagans,  Jews,  and  infamous  persons,  and  subjecting 
them  to  certain  disabilities,* 

The  stupor  of  the  tenth  century  was  too  profound  for  heresy^ 
which  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  healthy  mental  activity. 
The  Church,  ruling  unquestioned  over  the  slumbering  consciences 
of  men,  laid  aside  the  rusted  weapons  of  persecution  and  forgot^ 
their  use.    When,  about  1018,  Bishop  Burchard  compiled  his  col- 
lection of  canon  law  he  made  no  reference  to  heretical  opinions  oir 
their  punishment  save  a  couple  of  regulations  exhumed  from  tho 
forgotten  Council  of  Elvira  in  305,  respecting  the  treatment  o£ 
apostates  to  idolatry.    Even  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  received  submissively  until,  two  centimes 
after  Gottschalc,  Berenger  of  Tours  called  it  in  question ;  but  he 
had  not  in  him  the  stuff  of  martyrdom,  and  3rielded  to  moderate 
pressure.    The  warmer  faith  of  the  Cathari,  who  commenced  to 
disturb  the  stagnation  of  orthodoxy  in  the  eleventh  century,  called 
for  energetic  measures,  but  even  with  those  abhorred  sectaries  the 
Church  was  wonderfully  slow  to  resort  to  extremities.    It  hesi- 
tated before  the  unaccustomed  task ;  it  shrank  from  contradicting 
its  teachings  of  charity  and  was  driven  forward  by  popular  fanat- 
icism.   The  persecution  of  Orleans  in  1017  was  the  work  of  King 
Robert  the  Pious;  the  burning  at  Milan  soon  after  was  done  by  the 
people  against  the  will  of  the  archbishop.    So  unfamiliar  was  the 
Church  with  its  duty  that  when,  about  1045,  some  Manichseans  were 
discovered  at  Chalons,  Bishop  Roger  applied  to  Bishop  "Wazo  of 
Liege  for  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  them,  and  whether  he 
should  hand  tlicm  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment ;  to  which 
the  good  AVazo  replied,  urging  that  their  lives  should  not  be  for- 


*  Mag.  Biblioth.  Pat.  IX.  ii.  875.— Chron.  Turonens.  ann.  878.— Concil.  Ratif- 
pon.  ann.  793,  —  C.  Franc  fortiens.  ann.  794.  —  C.  Romannm  ann.  799.  —  C.  Aquis- 
gran.  ann.  799. — Alcuini  Epistt.  108, 117.— Agobardi  Lib.  adv.  Felicem  c.  6. 6. — 
Nic  Anton.  Bib.  Vet.  Ilispan.  Lib.  vi.  c.  il  No.  42-3  (cf.  Pelayo,  Heterod.  Eepafi. 
I.  297,  673  sqq.).  —  Hincmari  Remcns.  de  Praedestinat.  n.  c.  2.  —  AnnaL  Bertin. 
ann.  849.— Concil.  Carisiacens.  ann.  849  (cf.  C.  Agatbens.  ann.  606  c.  38). — Cap. 
Car  Mag.  ann.  789  c.  44.— Capitul.  Add.  m.  c.  90. 

For  the  slcnderneas  of  the  disabilities  inflicted  on  Jews  under  the  Carlo- 
TJD^ans  aec  Reginald  Lane  Poole's  "  IlluBtrationB  of  the  History  of  Uddiera) 
T/toaffht,"  London,  1884,  p.  47. 
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'eited  to  the  secular  sword,  as  God,  their  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
showed  them  patience  and  mercy ;  and  Canon  Anselm,  Wazo's 
biographer,  strongly  condemns  the  executions  under  Henry  III., 
at  Goslar,  in  1  iJ52,  fia^\*ing  that  if  onr  Wazo  had  been  there  he 
would  have  acte<l  as  did  St.  Martin  in  the  case  of  rrisclUJan.  The 
samo  lenity  was  manifested  by  St.  Anno  of  Cologne  about  1060, 
when  some  of  his  flock  refused,  after  re])eated  commands,  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  n\\i\u  i'jltji^,  and  uhcose  during  Lent,  and  the  arch- 
bishop at  length  allowed  them  to  have  their  own  way,  saving 
that  those  who  were  Hrm  in  tlie  faith  could  not  be  much  harmed 
by  a  ditference  in  ffxxl.  Even  as  late  tis  1144  the  Church  of 
Li^ge  congratulatetl  itself  on  having,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  saved 
the  greater  ]jart  of  a  number  of  C4:mfessed  and  convicted  Cathari 
from  the  ttirbulent  mob  which  strove  to  bum  them.  Those  who 
were  thus  presorvwl  were  distributed  among  the  religious  houses 
while  awaiting  the  response  of  Lucius  U.,  to  whom  application 
was  Toade  for  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them.* 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  in  detail  the  cases  related  in 
a  former  chapter  which  show  how  uncertain  was  the  position  of 
the  Church  towjirds  heresy  at  this  ])eriod.  There  was  no  definite 
policy,  no  fixetl  rule,  and  heretics  continued  to  be  treated  with 
rigor  or  wnth  mercy  according  to  the  temper  of  the  prelate  con- 
cerned. Thcodwin,  VTazo's  successor  in  the  see  of  Liege,  writes  in 
1050  to  King  Henry  L  of  Fiunce,  urging  him  to  punish  the  fol- 
lowera  of  Kerenger  of  Tours  without  even  giving  them  a  hearing. 
This  uncertainty  is  well  reflected  by  St.  Bernard  in  his  remarks 
on  the  occurrence  at  Cologne  in  1145,  when  the  zealous  [wpulace 
seized  the  Cathari  and  burned  them, despite  tlie  rcsistanco  of  the 
eocleBiastical  authorities.  Ho  argues  that  heretics  should  lie  won 
over  by  reason  rather  than  l>y  coercion,  and  if  they  will  not  be 
converted  they  arc  to  be  uvoidetl ;  he  approves  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  but  not  of  their  actitm,  for  faith  is  to  be  spread  by  persua- 
sion and  not  by  force;  yet  he  assumes  the  duty  of  the  secular 
]K>wcr  t<^>  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  God  by  heresy,  and.  Wind  to 
the  danger  of  man's  assuming  himself  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  he  quotes  St.  Paul,  *'  For  he  beoreth  not  the  sword 
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•  Barchardi  Dccrpt.  Lib.  xnc-  c,  1  S.V4.  —  Oestik  Episcopp.  Lnodieas.  Ub.  rr.  & 
flO,  0t.— Hist  ADdngineoH.  MoniwL  c.  18.— UartcDo  Amplisa.  Collect  L  770-B. 
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in  vain;  for  he  is  tho  minister  of  God, and  revenger  to  execf 
wrath  u|X)n  him  that  doeth  evil"  (Rom.  xiii.  4).  Alexander  III. 
loaned  decidedly  to  the  side  of  mercy  when»in  1162,  he  refused  to' 
pass  judgment  on  the  Cathari  sent  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Keims,  saying  that  it  was  better  to  pardon  tho  guilty  than  to  take 
the  lives  of  the  innocent.  Even  at  the  close  of  ihe  century  Peter 
Cantor  dared  to  argue  that  the  ajwstle  orderetl  the  heretic  to  bo 
avoided,  not  slain,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  inconsistency  of  the 
severity  shown  to  the  slightest  deviation  from  faith,  whUe  the 
grossest  sins  and  immoralities  were  oLlowod  to  go  unpunished.*      fl 

This  hesitiition  and  uncertiiinty  extended  to  the  punishment 
appropriate  to  heresy.  We  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  burning 
alive  interspersed  with  sentences  of  imprisonment,  and  it  was  long 
before  a  definite  formula  was  reached.    Even  when  Alexander  III., 

I  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  in  1103,  sought  to  check  the  alarming 
progress  of  Manicha?isra  in  Languedoc,  ho  only  commanded  the 
secular  princes  to  imprison  the  heretics  and  confiscate  their  prop- 
erty ;  thougli  in  the  same  year  the  Cathari  detected  in  Cologne 
were  sentenced  to  be  burned  by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  1157  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Council  of  Reims  was] 
branding  in  the  face ;  and  the  same  expe<lient  was  resorted  to  by 
that  of  Oxford  in  1166.  Even  as  hile  as  1199,  the  first  measures 
of  Innocent  III.  a^nst  the  Albigenscs  only  threaten  exile  and 
fconfisoation ;  tliere  is  no  allusion  to  any  duty  on  the  part  of  tho 
secular  jwwer  bcyoml  enforcing  those  penalties,  and  their  enforce- 
ment is  rewarded  by  the  same  indulgences  as  those  to  be  gained 
by  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  to  Comix>stclla.  As  tho  stniggle  in- 
creased in  bitterness,  we  have  seen  how  stronger  measures  were 
adopted ;  yet  even  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  the  code  promulgated 
at  Pamiers,  December  1,  1212,  while  stimulating  persecution  to 
the  utmost,  and  rendering  it  the  duty  of  every  man,  does  not  for- 
mally adjudge  the  heretic  to  the  stake,  although  in  this  very  year 
eighty  heretics  were  burned  in  Stnissburg.  This  form  of  punish-  ■ 
ment  had  been  enacted  for  the  first  time  in  positive  law,  as  al- 
ready stated,  by  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  in  his  edict  of  1107,  but  the 
example  was  not  speedily  followed.    Otho  IV.,  in  his  constitution 
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*  Dom  Boaquot,  XI.  497-8.  —  Beniardi  8enn.  In  Cantica  lxpt.  c8;  x.xvi.c. 
12.— Alex.  PP.  III.  Epislt  118, 182.— Pet,  Cantor.  Verb,  abbrer.  c.  78, 80. 
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of  1910,  simply  places  heretics  under  the  imperial  ban,  orders 
their  property  confiscated  and  their  houses  torn  do^vn.  Frederic 
fl.,  in  his  famous  statute  of  November  22,  1220,  which  made  the 
pereecutJon  of  heresy  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  only 
threatened  confiscation  and  outlawry,  although  this,  it  must  be 

H  added,  placed  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  comer.  In  his 
constitution  of  March,  1224,  he  went  further  and  decreed  death  by 
fire  or  loss  of  the  tongue,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  and  the 
contemporary  practice  in  Germany  left  the  penalty  to  be  similar- 
ly decided.  It  was  not  until  1231,  in  the  SicUian  Constitutions,  ^^ 
that  Frederic  renderetl  the  punishment  by  crenmtion  absolute/"^ 
This  wafi  in  force  merely  in  his  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  the 
edict  of  Ravenna,  in  March,  1232,  while  inflicting  the  death  pen- 
alty does  not  prescribe  the  methotl ;  but  that  of  Cremona,  in  May, 
1238,  embodied  the  Sicilian  law  and  thus  rendered  the  fagot 
and  stake  the  recognized  punishment  for  heresy  throughout  the 
empire,  as  we  find  it  subsequently  embtxlied  in  l>oth  the  Sachsen- 
apiegel  and  the  Bchwabenspiegol,  or  municipal  laws  of  northern 
and  southern  Germany.  In  Venice,  after  1249,  the  ducal  oath  of 
office  contained  a  pledge  to  bum  all  heretics.  In  1255  Alonso 
the  Wise  of  Castile  decreed  the  stake  for  all  Christians  who  apos- 
tatized to  Islam  or  to  Jutlaism.  In  France  the  legislation  adopted 
by  both  Louis  IX.  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  settlement  of  1229,  is  discreetly  silent  with  re- 
gard to  the  penalty  of  heresy,  tliough  under  it  the  use  of  the  stake 
was  universal,  and  it  is  not  until  Louis  issued  his  JCiuffli^aemenUy  in 
1270,  that  we  find  the  heretic  formally  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive,  thus  rendering  it  part  of  the  recognize<l  law  of  the  land,  al- 
though the  terms  in  which  Beaunmnoir  alludes  to  it  show  that  it 
had  long  been  a  settled  custom.  England,  which  was  free  from 
heresy,  was  even  later  in  adopting  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  rise 
of  the  Lollards  causcil  fear  in  both  Church  and  State  that  the  writ 

m  "  &  hmrdico  comburendo  "  was  created  by  statute  in  1401.* 


•  Concil.  Turonens.  ann.  1108  c.  4.— Trithem.  Cliron.  IlirBaug.  ann.  1169.— 
CoDCil.  RemeDit.iuiD.  1157  c.  1. — Guillel.  de  Newburg  Hist.  Angl.  ii.  15.— Innoc. 
III.  RegwU  1.  ft4,  IW.— Centre  le  FraDC-AUeu  sans  Tiltre,  Pftris,  lfl39,  pp.  215 
M]q. — H.  Mutii  Chron.  Lib.  xji.  ann.  1213. — B6hmcr,  Rcgesta  Imperii  V.  110.— 
Muralori  Antiq.  lul.  Diaa.  lx.  (T.  XII.  p.  447).— Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  U.  T.  TI. 
pp.  ft-8,  4aa-8;  IV.  801 ;  V.  301.— Constitt.  Sicular.  Lib.  i.  Tit  1.— Treaga  FIcu- 
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The  pi-actice  of  burning  the  heretic  alive  was  thus  not  the  cr 
ure  of  positive  law,  but  arose  generally  and  spontaneouBly,  an^ 
its  adoption  by  the  legislator  was  only  the  recognition  of  a  pope 
lar  custom.  We  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  this  in  a  forme 
chapter,  and  even  as  late  as  1-211*,  at  Troves,  an  insane  enthiisit 
who  maintained  that  ho  was  the  Holy  Ghost  wa£  seized  by 
]>e4'jple,  placed  in  a  wicker  crate  surrounded  by  combustibles,  an^ 
promptly  reduced  to  ashes.  The  origin  of  this  punishment  is  nc 
easily  traced,  unless  it  is  to  the  pagan  legislation  of  Diocletian,  who 
decreed  this  penalty  for  Alanicliaeism.  The  torturing  deaths  to 
which  the  martyrs  were  exposed  in  times  of  persecution  seem  t4^ 
suggest,  and  in  some  sort  to  justify,  a  similar  infliction  on  heretics^ 
sorcerers  were  sometimes  bumal  under  the  imperial  jurisprudence, 
and  Gregory  the  Great  mentions  a  case  in  which  one  was  thus  put 
to  death  by  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  i)eople.  As  heresy  was  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  the  desire  which  was  felt  alike 
by  laity  and  olergy  to^render  its  pirnislimeht  as  severe  and  as  im- 
pressive as  possible  found  in  the  stake  its  appropriate  instrument. 
Witli  the  system  of  exi^csis  then  in  vogue,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discover  an  emphatic  oonunand  to  this  effect  in  John,  xv.  6.  "If 
a  man  abide  not  in  mo,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  brancli  and  is  withered ; 
and  men  gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the  fii'e  and  they  are 
burned/'    The  literal  interpretation  of  Scriptural  metaphor  has 

rici  CBfihlaii,  Nove  Constit.  Dom.  Alberti,  Weimar,  1858,  p.  78,  cf.  BtJlmicr  Re- 
gest.  V.  700).— Sflchsenspicgel,  II.  xiii.— Schwabcnspiegel,  cap.  110  No.  29;  cap. 
3SI  No.  3  (Kd.  Souckenb.).— Archivio  di  Venexia,  Codice  ex  Bmra  No.  877.— EI 
Fuero  real  dc  Eapa&a,  Lib.  rv.  Tit  I.  Icy  1. — Isniubort,  Anc.  Loix  Franpftises  I. 
280-33.  S57.— HarduiD.  Concil.  VU.  30^8.— Etabliswmunts.  LiU  i.  ch.  85.— _ 
Livres  de  Jostice  et  de  Plet,  Liv.  i.  Tit.  iii.  §  7.— Beaumanoir,  Cout.  du 
Toiaifl,  XI.  2,  xxx.  11.— 2  Henry  IV.  c.  15  (cf.  Pike,  History  of  Crime  in 
land  I.  34S-4,  489). 

It  19  true  that  both  Bracton  (De  Leg^bus  Anglue  Lib.  m.  Tract  ii.  cap.  9  5  2) 
and  Home  (Myrror  of  Justice,  cap.  i.  (  4,  cap.  u.  $  32,  cap.  rv.  {  14)  describe 
the  punishiiiQnt  of  Iturning  fur  opostaay,  heroffy,  and  sorcery,  and  the  former  al- 
ludes to  a  cose  in  nbitb  a  clerk  wbo  embraced  Judaism  was  burned  by  a  council 
of  Oxford,  but  the  penalty  jtul>stantially  had  no  plrtcc  in  the  common  law,  mre 
under  the  8}'iitematizing  efTorla  of  le^l  writers,  enamoured  of  the  Roman  jari»- 
prudence,  and  Ke^ikinj^  to  complete  ibuir  work  by  the  comparison  of  treasoa 
nii^ainst  God  with  that  against  the  king.  The  silence  of  Britlon  (chap,  vin.) 
and  of  the  Fteta  (Lib.  i.  cap.  21)  ehovfs  that  the  question  bad  no  practical  in 
lioiiance. 
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been  (oo  frequent  a  source  of  orror  for  us  to  wonder  at  this  ap- 
plication of  tUe  text.    An  authoritiitive  commentary  on  the  decree 
o' Lncius  111.  in  1184,  ordtjring  hei-ctics  to  be  delivcre*!  to  the 
W2ular  arm  for  due  punishment,  t[U(Jti?s  the  text  of  John  and  the 
'Wjwrial  jurisprudence,  and  thence  triumphantly  concludes  that 
^ih  by  fire  is  the  penalty  due  to  heretics,  not  only  by  divine 
but  also  by  Imman  U\v  and  by  universal  custom.     Nor  was  the 
^*^petic  mercifully  strfinglwl  in  advance;  the  authorities  of  the 
^Qqaiaition  asauro  us  that  be  must  be  burned  alive  before  the 
/Hsriplc,  nay,  even  a  whole  city  may  be  burned  if  heretics  dwell 

"WTiatever  scruples  the  Church  had,  during  tlie  eleventh  and 
t^Velfth  ccnturicii,  as  to  its  duty  toAvarda  heresy,  it  had  none  as  to 
'tfcfu  of  the  secular  power,  though  it  kept  its  own  hands  free  from 
^^ood.    A  decent  usage  from  early  times  forliade  any  ecclesiastic 
trorn  being  conceruefl  in  judgments  involving  death  or  mutilation, 
^txd  even  inmi  being  j^-esent  in  the  torture^hamber  where  orim- 
^iiaU  were  phu-efl  on  the  rack.    This  sensitiveness  continued,  and 
«ven  was  exaggerated  in  the  time  of  the  bloodiest  persecution, 
^^ile  thousands  were  being  slaughtered  in  I^ngucdoc  the  (coun- 
cil of  Latentii,  in    l^ilS,  revived  the  ancient  canons  prohibiting 
derks  from  uttering  a  judgment  of  blood  or  being  present  at  an  ex- 
ecution.    In  IS.^i.'*  the  Council  of  Bordeaux  adde<l  to  this  a  pro- 
iiibition  of  dictating  or  writing  letters  w.mnectcd  with  such  judg- 
mcntB;  and  that  of  Buda,  in  1279,  in  repeating  this  canon,  ap- 
pended to  it  a  clause  ftjrbidding  clerks  to  practise  any  surgery 
requiring  burning  or  cutting.     The  pollution  of  blood  was  so 
seriously  felt  that  a  church  or  cemetery  in  which  blood  chanced 
to  bo  shed  could   not  be   usetl   until   it  liad   been  reconciled, 
and  this  was  c^rrie*!  so  far  that  [priests  were  forbidden  to  allow 
judges  to  administer  justice  in  churches,  because  cases  involving 
corporal   punishment  might  be  tried   before  them.     Ilad  this 
shrinking  from  participation  in  the  infliction  of  human  suffering 

'  Citsar.  IleiatcrhAc.  Dial-  Miniculur.  Dist  v,  c.  S3. — Mosaic,  ot  Roman.  Lcgg. 
CoUnl,  Til.  IV.  1 3  (Hugo,  1465).  —  Const.  3  Cod.  rx.  18.  —  Caasiotlor.  Variar.  rr., 
xxu:,  XXUi.  —  Urcgor.  PP.  1.  Dial.  l.  4.  —  Glosf*.  Ho8licasi»  in  Cap.  nd  aitoUndamf 
No.  11. 13  (Eymcirici  Direct.  Inqu'iitit.  pj).  U9-I50);  c£  Gloss.  Joan.  Andrea;  (Ibid. 
p.  170-1).— Rcpcrloriuiu  loquisitorum  e.  v.  Cottier*  (Ed.  Valeot  1404 ;  £d.  VeneL 
1688,  pp.  127-8). 
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been  genuine,  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  res:pect ;  but 
was  merely  a  device  to  avoid  resi>onsibility  for  iU  own  acts.  In 
pTx>secation8  for  heresy  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  passed  no  judg- 
ments of  blo<xl.  It  merely  found  the  defendant  to  be  a  heretic 
and  "  rela-\«l "  him,  or  relinrjuished  him  to  the  secular  authorities 
with  the  hypocritical  adjuration  to  be  merciful  to  him,  to  sytare 
his  life  and  not  to  spill  his  blood.  What  was  the  real  import  of 
this  plea  for  mercy  is  easily  seen  from  the  theory  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  tempor.il  power,  when  intpiisitors  enforced 
aa  a  legal  rule  that  the  mere  behef  that  persecution  for  cooM 
science'  sake  was  sinful  was  in  itself  a  heresy,  to  be  visited  with 
the  fidl  penalties  of  that  unpurtlonable  crime.* 

The  early  teachings  of  I>eo  and  Pelagius  were  revived  as  soon 
as  heresy  became  alarming.  Kurly  in  the  twelfth  century  Ho- 
norius  of  Autun  proclaimed  that  the  rebels  against  God  who  were 
olxiurate  to  the  voice  of  the  Church  must  be  coerced  with  the 
material  sword.  In  the  compilations  of  canon  law  by  Ivo  aod 
Ctratian  the  allusions  to  the  treatment  of  heretics  by  the  Church 
are  singularly  few,  but  there  are  abundant  citations  to  show  the 
duty  of  the  sovereign  to  extirpate  heresy  and  to  obey  the  mandates 
of  the  Church  to  that  end.  Frederic  Barbarossa  gave  the  imperial 
sanction  to  the  theory  that  the  sword  had  Iwen  intruste<l  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  smiting  the  enemies  of  Christ,  when  he  alleged 
this  in  1159  as  a  reason  for  persecuting  Alexander  III.  and  sup- 
porting his  antipope,  Victor  IV.  The  second  Lateran  Council,  iii^ 
1139, orders  all  potentates  to  coerce  heretics  into  obedience;  thjl 
third,  in  1179,  sanctimoniously  says  that  the  Church  does  not  seek 
blood,  but  it  is  helped  by  the  secukr  laws,  for  men  wiU  seek  the 
salutary  remedy  to  escape  bodily  punishment.  We  have  seen  how 
inefficacious  all  this  proved  ;  and  in  despair  of  voluntary  assistance 
from  tlie  temjwnil  i>rinces  the  Church  took  a  further  step  by  whickH 
it  assumed  for  itself  the  responsibility  for  the  material  as  well  aaB 
the  spiritual  punishment  of  heretics.  The  decree  of  Lucius  III.  at 
the  so-caUed  Council  of  Verona,  in  1184,  commanded  that  all  poteibM 

•  Concil.  Autiaeiodor.  aon,  578  c.  33.  —  C.  Matiscon.  II.  ann.  585  c,  19.  —  C.  30 
Decreti  IMI.  Caus.  xxiii.  Qusest.  8.— C.  Latcrmn.  IV.  ann.  1316  c.  18.— C.  Burdega- 
lens.  aon.  1355  c.  10.  —C.  Buclcns.  anu.  1268  C.  11.  —  C.  NagaroUena.  ann.  1303  c. 
13.  — C.  Bftioccns.  ann.  1300  c.  34.  — Lib.  Scntt  Inq.  Toloaan.  p,  308. 
Guidoim  Practica  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  Coll.  Do&t,T.  XXX.  fol.  I.  sqq.). 
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tates  should  take  an  oath  before  their  bishops  to  enforce  the  occle- 
siaatioal  and  secular  laws  a^in^  heresy  fully  and  efficaciously. 
Anv  refusal  or  neglect  was  to  be  punished  by  excommunication, 
deprivation  of  rank,  and  inci»pacity  to  hold  other  station,  while  in 
the  cB«e  of  cities  they  were  to  be  segregated  and  debam?<l  from 
all  commerce  with  othor  places.* 

The  Church  thus  undertook  to  coerce  the  sovereign  to  persecu- 
tion- It  would  not  li8t<*n  to  mercy,  it  would  not  hear  of  expedi«] 
ency.  The  monarch  held  his  crown  by  the  tenure  of  extirpatin, 
heresy,  of  seeing  that  the  laws  were  sharp  and  were  pitilessly 
enforced.  Any  hesitation  was  visited  with  excommunication,  am 
if  this  proved  inefficacious,  his  dominions  were  thrown  open  to 
the  first  hardy  advciituror  whom  the  Church  would  supply  with 
an  army  for  his  overthrow.  Whether  this  new  feature  in  the 
public  law  of  Europe  could  establish  itself  was  the  question  at 
issue  in  the  Albigensian  cnisades.  Raymond^s  lands  were  forfeited 
simply  because  he  would  not  punish  heretics,  and  those  which  his 
son  retained  were  treated  as  a  fresh  gift  from  the  crown.  The 
triumph  of  the  new  principle  waa  complete,  and  it  never  was  sub- 
sequently questioned. 

It  was  applied  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  Churoh 
made  every  dignitary  feel  that  his  station  waa  an  office  in  a  uni- 
versal theocracy  wherein  all  interests  were  subordinate  to  the 
great  duty  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  faith.  The  hegemony 
of  Europe  was  vestetl  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  its  corona- 
tion was  a  strangely  solemn  reUgious  ceremony  in  which  the 
emperor  was  admitted  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood,  and 
was  made  to  anathematize  all  heresy  raising  itself  against  the 
holy  Catholic  Church.  In  handing  him  the  ring,  the  pope  told,, 
him  that  it  was  a  symbol  that  ho  was  to  destroy  heresy ;  and 
g^irding  hira  with  the  sword,  that  with  it  he  was  to  strike  do 
tlie  enemies  of  the  Church.  Frederic  IL  declared  that  he  had 
received  the  imperial  dignity  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  the  faith.     In  the  bull  of  Clement  VI.  recognizing  Charles 

•  Honor.  Aagustod.  Summ,  Glor.  dc  Apost.  c,  fl.  —  Ivoo.  Decret.  nt.  70-79.-^| 
GrfttUm  Decret.  P.  n.  Caus.  xxiii.  q.  S.— Radevic.  de  Gest.  Frid.  I.  Lib.  ii.c.  66.^ 
CoDcil.  Lfcteran.  II.  hud.  1139  c.23.  —  Concil.  Laterwi.  111.  ftno.  1179  c.  27  (cf.C, 
ToloBED.  uiD.  UIO  c.  8;   C.  Remens.  ann.  1148  o.  18;  C.Turoncns.  ann.  1103  c. 
4).— Lacii.  PP,  HI.  EpiBt  171. 
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rV.  the  first  named  of  the  imperial  duties  enumerated  are  the 
extension  of  the  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  heretics ;  and  the 
negleot  of  the  Eni|)eror  Wene^slas  to  suppress  Wickliffitism  waa 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  i-eason  for  his  dejK>silion.  In  faot,  ao-^ 
cording  to  the  high  churchmen,  the  only  reason  of  the  transfer  ofS 
the  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans  was  that  the  Church 
might  have  an  efhcient  agent.  The  principles  applied  to  Ha^'mond 
of  Toulouse  were  embodied  in  the  canon  law,  and  every  prince 
and  noble  was  made  to  understand  that  his  lands  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  spoiler  if,  after  due  notice,  he  hesitated  in  trampling 
out  hoi*esy.  Minor  ottieials  were  subjected  to  the  same  discipline. 
According  to  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in  1229,  any  baiUi  not  dili- 
gent in  persecuting  heresy  forfeited  liis  proj)erty  and  was  ineligible 
to  public  employment,  while  by  the  Council  of  Narbonne  in  1'244, 
any  one  holding  temix>ral  jurisdiction  who  delayeii  in  exterminat- 
ing beretics  was  held  guilty  of  fautorship  of  lieresy,  became  an 
accomplice  of  heretics,  and  thus  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
heresy ;  this  was  extended  to  all  who  should  neglect  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  capturing  a  heretic,  or  of  helping  those  seeking  to 
capture  him.  From  the  emi>eror  to  the  meanest  peasant  the  duty 
of  persecution  was  enforced  with  all  the  sanctions,  spiritual  and 
temjwral,  which  the  Church  could  command.  Not  only  must  the 
ruler  enact  rigorous  laws  to  punish  heretics,  but  he  and  his  sub- 
jects must  see  them  strenuously  executed,  for  any  slackness  of  per- 
secution was,  in  the  canon  law,  construed  as  fautorship  of  heresy, 
putting  a  man  on  his  purgation.* 

These  principles  were  tacitly  or  explicitly  received  into  the; 


"Bohmer,  Rcgeat.  Imp.  V.  86.  —  Innocent  PP.  III.  Regeat.  de  Negot.  Rom, 
Imp.189.— Muralori  Anliq.lUl.  Dissert,  m. — HartKhcim  Concil.  German.  III.540. 
—Cod.  Epist.  Uodolphi  I.  Auct.  ii.  pp.  375-7  (Lipsise  1806).  — Tlieod.  Vrie, 
Hist.  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  lu.  Dial.  8 ;  Lib.  vu.  Diet.  7.— Thorn.  Aquin.  de  Piin- 
cipum  R«gimine  Lib.  i.  c.  xiv. ;  Lib.  tu.  c.  x.,  xiiJ.-xTiii. — Lib.  v.  Extra.  Tit  Til.  c, 
18  Ii  3.— Concil.  Tolosan.  &nn.  1220  c.  G.  —  Concil.  Narbonn.  ano.  1244  c.  IG,  IQ.— 
Zaucbioi  de  Hsret.  c.  v. — Boaumanoir,  Contumes  dn  Beauvoisis,  xi.37. — SeeaUo 
the  sermou  of  the  Bishop  of  Lodi  at  the  condemnation  of  Haas,  Von  der  Hardt, 

iu.a. 

The  treatise  *'  Dc  principum  regimine.'*  though  nut  wholly  by  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  was  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  theory  as  to  the 
structure  and  duties  of  guremment  8ce  Poole's  "  lUustrationfl  of  the  History 
of  Medieval  Thought,"  p.  340. 
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pablio  law  of  Europe.  Frederic  11.  aocepted  them  in  his  cruel  edicts 
igainst  heresy,  whence  they  passed  into  the  general  compilations 
of  civil  and  fendal  law,  and  even  into  bodies  of  local  jurisprudence. 
Thus  we  see  in  the  statutes  of  Verona,  in  1228,  the  Podesta  swear- 
ing, on  taking  office,  to  expel  all  heretics  from  the  city ;  and  in  the 
Schwahenspiegel,  or  code  in  force  throughout  southern  Germany, 
it  is  laid  down  that  a  ruler  who  neglects  to  persecute  heresy  is  to  be 
stripped  of  all  possessions,  and  if  he  does  not  bum  those  who  are 

Idelirered  to  him  a»  heretics  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  is  to  be 
punished  a«  a  hervtic  himself.  The  Church  took  care  that  this 
logi^tion  should  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  Frederic's  decrees  in 
all  their  atrocity  were  require<l  to  be  rea^:!  and  taught  in  the  great 
law-school  of  Bologna  hs  a  fundamental  portion  of  jurisprudence, 
and  were  even  embodied  in  the  canon  law  itself.  We  shall  see  that 
they  were  repeatedly  ordered  by  the  popes  to  be  inscribed  irrev- 
ocably among  the  laws  of  all  the  cities  and  states  which  they 
could  control,  and  the  inquisitor  was  commanded  to  coerce  all 
officials  to  their  rigid  enforcement,  by  excommunicating  those 
who  were  negligent  in  the  good  work.  Even  excommunication, 
which  ren(lere<l  a  magistrate  incompetent  to  perform  his  official 
functions,  dill  not  rt»Ueve  him  fi*om  the  duty  of  punishing  heretics 
when  called  upon  by  bishop  or  inquisitor.  In  view  of  this  eamest- 
nees  to  embody  in  the  statute-books  the  sharpest  laws  for  the  ex- 
termination of  heretics  and  to  oblige  the  secular  officials  to  execute 
those  la^VB,  under  the  alternative  of  being  themselves  condemned 
and  punishe<l  as  heretics,  the  adjuration  for  mercy  with  which  the 
inquisitors  handed  over  their  victims  to  be  burned  was  evidently, 
as  WB  shall  see  hereafter,  a  mere  technical  formula  to  avoid  the 
ft  ••irregularity"  of  being  concerned  in  judgments  of  blood.  In 
process  of  time  the  moral  responsibility  was  freely  admitted, 
as  when  in  February,  HIS,  the  Council  of  Constance  decreed 
that  all  who  should  defend  Hussitism,  or  regard  Huss  or  Je- 
rome of  Prague  as  holy  men,  should  be  treated  as  relapsed  her- 
_  etics  and  be  punished  with  fire — ^^ puniojitur  ad  i^neni.'"  It  is 
I  altogether  a  modem  perversion  of  history  to  assume,  as  apolo- 
gists do,  that  the  request  for  mercy  was  sincere,  and  that  the 
secular  magistrate  and  not  the  Inquisition  was  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  heretic.  We  can  imagine  the  smile  of  amused 
forprise  with  which  Gregory  IX.  or  Gregory  XI.  would  have 
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listened  to  the  dialectics  with  which  the  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre 
proves  that  it  is  an  error  to  snppose.  and  much  more  to  assert^  that 
Catholic  priests  can  in  any  manner  be  instrumental  in  compassing 
the  death  of  a  fellow-creature.* 

Not  only  were  all  Christians  thus  made  to  feel  that  it  was  their 
highest  duty  to  aid  in  the  extermination  of  heretics,  but  they  were 
taught  that  they  must  denounce  them  to  the  authorities  regard- 
leas  of  all  considerations,  human  or  divine.  No  tie  of  kindred 
served  as  an  excuse  for  concealing  heresy.  The  son  must  de- 
nounce the  father,  and  the  husband  was  guilty  if  he  did  not  deliver 
liis  wife  to  a  frightful  death.  Every  human  bond  was  severed  by 
the  guilt  of  heresy;  children  were  taught  to  desert  their  parents* 
and  even  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  could  not  unite  an  orthodox 
wife  to  a  misbelieving  husband.  No  pledge  was  to  remain  un- 
broken. It  was  an  old  rule  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics — as  Innocent  111.  emphatically  phrased  it,  "according  to 
the  canons,  faith  is  not  to  \iO  kept  with  him  who  keeps  not  faith 
with  God."  No  oath  of  secrecy,  therefore,  was  binding  in  a  mat- 
ter of  heresy,  for  if  one  is  faithful  to  a  heretic  he  is  unfaithful  to 


'  Post  Const  4,  Cod.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  v.— Post.  Libb.  Feudonim.— Lib.  Joria 
Civitis  Verons  c.  156.— Sell wabenspiegel,  Ed.  Senckenb.  cap.  351 :  Ed.  Scbilteri 
c  308.— Pattbttst  Regcstn  No.  0593.- Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Cum  adrertu$,  5  Jua. 
1352;  Bull.  Ad  fiurw,  3  Apr.  1353;  31  Oct.  1243;  7  Julii  1254.  — Bull.  Cum 
fratrw,  Mali  9  1353.— Urbani.  IV.  Bull.  Luxt  ex  ommlnts,  1383  §  13.— Wadding 
Annal.  Minor  »nn.  1358,  No.  7;  ann.  1360,  No.  I ;  ami.  1361.  No.  8.— c.  6  Sexto  v,3 
c.  1,  3  iu  8€plimo  v.  8.— Von  dcr  Hardt,  T.  IV.  p.  1519.— Campana,  Vit*  di  Sui 
Piero  Martire,  p.  134.— Do  Maistro,  Lettres  d  ud  Ocntilhonitne  RoAse  but  Tln- 
quisition  Espagnole,  Ed.  lt^4,  pp.  17-lB,  38,  34. 

A  thirteenth-century  writer  argued  the  matter  more  directly  than  De  Maistre 
— "Papa  noster  non  occidit,  nee  pra-cipit  aliqucm  occidi,  «ed  lex  occidit  quoa 
papa  peraiittit  occidi,  et  ipai  se  occirlnnt  qui  ea  faciunt  unde  debennt  occidi.** 
— Gregor.  Fanens.  Disput.  CalhoL  et  Patar.  (Martcne  Thesaur.  V.  1741). 

More  bifttorically  true  is  the  assertion  of  an  enthusiastic  Dominican  in  1783, 
who,  after  quoting  Deut.  xiii.  0-10,  declares  that  its  command  to  slay  without 
mercy  all  who  entice  the  faithful  from  the  true  religion  is  almost  literally  the 
law  of  the  holy  Inquisition  ;  and  who  proceeds  to  prove  from  Scripture  tli&t  fire 
is  the  peculiar  delight  of  Qod,  and  the  pro;>er  means  of  purifying  the  wheat  fix>ZD 
the  tnres. — Lob  u.  Ehrenrede  auf  die  beilige  Inquisition^  Wieo,  1783,  pp.  19-31. 

The  hypocritical  plea  for  mercy  was  commenced  in  good  faith  by  Innocent 
ni.  in  the  coae  of  clerks  guilty  of  forgery  who  were  degraded  and  delivered  to 
the  Mcolor  courts.-^.  37  Extra  v.  40. 
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God.  Apostasy  from  the  faith  is  the  greatest  of  all  sins,  says 
Bishop  Lucas  of  Tuy ;  therefore  if  any  one  has  bound  himself  hyfl 
oath  to  keep  the  secret  of  such  inexplicable  wickedness,  he  must 
reveal  the  heresy  and  perform  penance  for  the  perjury,  with  the 
oomfort&ble  assurance  that,  as  charity  corereth  a  multitude  of  sins, 
he  will  be  gently  dealt  with  in  consideration  of  his  zeal.* 

Thus  the  hesitation  as  to  the  treatment  of  heretics  which 
marked  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  disappeared  in  the  thir- 
teenth, when  the  Church  was  involved  in  mortal  strnggio  with  the 
sectaries.     There  was  no  pretence  of  in<xlei*ation,  and,  save  in  the 
technical  adjuration  for  mercy,  no  attempt  to  evade  the  renponsi- 
bility.     St.  Itaymond  of  Pennaforte,  the  compiler  of  the  decretals 
of  Grt^o^ry  IX.,  who  was  the  highest  authority  in  his  generation, 
lays  it  down  as  a  jirinciplo  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  the  heretic  is 
to  be  ooeroed  by  excommunication  and  contiscation,  and  if  they 
fail,  by  the  extreme  e-vercise  of  the  secular  power.     The  man  who  fl 
was  doubtful  in  faith  was  to  be  held  a  heretic,  and  so  also  was™ 
the  schismatic  who,  while  believing  all  the  articles  of  religion,  re- 
fused the  obedience  due  to  the  Koman  Church.     All  alike  were  to 
be  forced  into  the  Roman  fold,  and  the  fate  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  « 
Abiram  was  invoked  for  the  destruction  of  the  obstinate.f  V 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  overshadowing  authority  super- 
■eded  all  his  predecessors,  and  who  brought  canon  and  dogma  into 
a  permanent  system  still  in  force,  lays  down  the  rules  with  mer- 
ciless precision.  Heretics,  be  tells  us,  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
tondemess  of  the  Church  allows  them  to  have  two  warnings,  after 
which,  if  pertinacious,  they  are  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular 
power,  to  be  removed  from  the  world  by  death.  This,  he  argues, 
shows  the  abounding  charity  of  the  Church,  for  it  is  much  more 


'  Urbani  PP.  II.  Epist.  256.— Znnc hint  de  Hsret.  c  xriil— Innoc.  PP.  m^^ 
Regest.  XL  3d.— Lues  Tadens.  de  altera  ViU  n.  9. 

t  8.  Rtiymundi  SummsB  Lib.  r.  Tit.  v,  (§  3,  4,  8;  Tit  vi  J  1. — ^Thia  continued 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Zanghino  Ugolini  includes  in  liia  enumera- 
tion  of  heresies  neglect  to  observe  the  papal  decretals,  being  an  apparent  con- 
tempt for  the  power  of  the  keys  (Tract,  de  Hscret.  c.  ii.).  Thia  authoritati?e  work 
was  printed  in  Rome,  1S68,  at  the  expense  of  Piua  V.,  with  a  commentary  by 
Cardinal  Carapeggi,  and  was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Simancas  in  1579. 
My  referencea  are  made  to  a  transcript  from  a  fifteenth -century  MS.  of  the 
original  in  the  BtblJotb^ue  N&tionale,  fouds  latin,  12682. 
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wicked  to  corrupt  the  faith  on  which  depends  the  life  of  the  soal 
than  to  debase  the  coinage  wluch  provides  merely  for  temporal 
life ;  wherefore,  if  coiners  and  other  malefactors  are  justly  doomed 
at  once  to  death,  much  more  may  heretics  be  justly  slain  as  soon 
as  they  are  convicted.  Yet  in  it6  mercy  the  Church  will  always 
receive  the  heretic  back  into  its  bosom,  no  matter  how  often  hofl 
may  have  relapsed,  and  will  kindly  give  him  j^enance  whereby  he 
may  win  eternal  life;  but  charity  to  one  must  not  be  allowed  to 
work  evil  to  others.  Therefore  for  once  the  heretic  who  repents 
and  recants  will  be  received  and  his  life  be  spared ;  but  if  he  re- 
lapses, though  he  may  be  i"eceived  to  penance  for  his  soul's  salva- 
tion, he  will  not  be  released  from  the  death-penalty.  This  is  the 
definite  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  Chorch,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  became  its  unalterable  rule  of  practice.* 

Nor  was  the  Church  content  to  exercise  its  power  over  the  living 
only;  the  <lead  must  feel  its  chastening  hand.  It  seemed  intoler- 
able that  one  who  haxl  successfully  concealal  his  iniquity  and  liad 
died  in  comnmnion  should  be  left  to  lie  in  consecrated  ground  and 
should  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  Not  only 
had  he  escaped  the  penalty  due  to  his  sins,  but  his  property,  which 
was  forfeit  to  Church  and  State,  had  unlawfully  descended  to  his 
heirs,  and  must  be  recovered  from  them.  Ample  reason  therefore 
existed  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  passed  to  the  judgment-seat 
of  God.  It  had  been  a  debatable  question  in  the  earUer  Church 
whether  excommunication,  with  all  its  tremendous  penalties,  here 
and  hereafter,  could  be  directed  against  departed  souls.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  custom  of  excommunicating  the  dead 
had  come  into  fashion ;  and  about  382  St.  John  Chrysostom  bad  < 
denounced  the  frequency  of  such  sentences  as  an  interference  at-S 
tempted  with  the  judgment  of  God.  Leo  I.,  in  432,  took  the  same 
position,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  Gelasius  I.  and  a  council  of  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  century.  At  the  fifth  general  council,  how- 
ever, held  in  Constantinople  in  553,  the  question  came  up  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Church  to  anathematize  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Ibaa  of 
Edessa,  and  Theodore  of  Mojwuestia,  who  had  been  dead  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  doubted  it,  when 
Eutychius,  a  man  well  versed  in  Scripture,  pointed  out  that  theiJ 
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pious  King  Josiah  had  not  only  put  to  death  the  priests  of  pagan- 
doDV,  but  had  dug  up  the  remains  of  those  who  were  deceased. 
The  argument  was  irrefragable,  and  the  anathema  was  pronounced 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Pope  Vigilius,  who  stubbornly  refused 
to  be  convinced.  The  ingenuity  of  Kutyohius,  tiU  then  an  obscure 
man,  was  rewarded  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and 
Vigilius  was  compelled,  by  means  not  the  most  gentle,  to  subscribe 
to  the  anathema.  In  618  the  Council  of  Seville  denied  the  power 
of  condemning  the  dead ;  but  in  680  the  sixth  general  council,  held 
at  Constantinople,  exercised  the  largest  liberty  in  anthematizing 
all  whom  it  regarded  aii  heretical,  both  living  and  dead.  In  897 
Stephen  VU.  accordingly  held  himself  authorized  to  dig  up  the  body 
of  his  pretleceesor,  Pope  Formosiis,  then  seven  months  in  the  tomb, 
drag  it  by  the  feet  and  seat  it  in  the  synod  which  he  had  assem- 
bled in  judgment,  and,  after  condemning  it,  to  cut  off  two  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  and  throw  it  into  the  Tiber,  whence  it  chanced  to 
be  rescued  and  buried.  The  next  year,  however,  a  new  pope,  John 
IX.,  annulled  these  proceedings  and  caused  a  synod  to  declare  that 
no  one  should  be  condemned  after  death,  for  the  accused  must 
have  the  opportunity  of  defence.  This  did  not  prevent  Sergius 
III.,  in  905,  from  again  exhuming  tlie  body,  when  it  was  clothed  in 
pontifical  robes,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  once  more  solemnly  con- 
demned, beheaded,  three  more  fingers  cut  off,  and  thrown  in  the 
Tiber.  Yet  the  iniquity  of  these  proceedings  was  proved  when 
the  restless  remains  were  dragged  from  the  river  by  some  fisher- 
men, and,  on  being  carried  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  images 
of  saints  there  bowed  before  them  and  saluted  them  reverently. 
About  the  year  1100,  St.  Ivo  of  Chartree,  the  foremost  canonist  of 
his  da\%  pronounced  unhesitatingly  that  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  bind  and  to  loose  was  confined  to  things  on  earth ;  that  the  dead 
had  passed  beyond  human  judgment,  they  could  not  be  condemned, 
and  burial  must  not  be  refused  to  those  who  had  not  been  tried 
while  living.  Yet  as  heresy  multiplied  and  its  obstinacy  seemed 
to  justify  the  passionate  hatred  which  it  excited,  the  churchman 
might  well  feel  himself  unable  to  endure  the  thought  that  the 
bonee  of  heretics  polluted  the  sacred  precincts  of  phurch  and 
cemetery,  and  that  unconsciously  he  was  including  them  in  his 
prayers  for  the  dead.  It  was  easy  to  find  a  method  of  reaching 
them.     The  Council  of  Verona  in  1184,  and  subsequent  popes  and 
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councils,  repeatedly  and  formally  excommunicated  all  heretics.  It 
was  an  old  rule  of  the  Church  that  all  excommunicates  who  did 
not  within  a  year  apply  for  absolution  were  condemned.  All 
heretics  who  dietl  withoiit  confession  or  recantation  were  thus 
self-condemned,  and  were  ineligible  to  sepulture  in  consecrated 
ground.  Though  they  oould  not  be  excommunicated,  being 
aJrciidy  under  ip«o  facto  excommunication,  they  could  be  anath- 
ematized. If  mistakenly  they  had  received  Christian  burial,  a£ 
aoon  as  the  fact  wafi  discovered  they  were  to  be  dug  up  and  burned ; 
the  inquisition  which  established  their  guilt  was  merely  an  exami- 
nation into  the  facts,  not  a  condemnation,  and  the  penalties  fol- 
lowed of  themselves.  That  it  required  some  effort  to  establish  the 
rule  is  shown  by  an  epistle  of  Innocent  III.,  in  1207,  to  the  abbot  fl 
and  monks  of  St.  Hippolytus  of  Faenza,  who  had  refused,  at  the  ■ 
order  of  a  legate,  to  exhume  the  body  of  Otto  of  damnable  memory, 
a  heretic  buried  in  their  cemetery,  or  to  observe  the  interdict  pro- 
nounced against  them  in  consequence,  and  Innocent  is  obliged  to 
threaten  the  most  energetic  measures  to  compel  thom  to  obedience. 
With  time,  however,  the  principle  became  firmly  established;  it 
was  recognized  as  a  grievous  offence  knowingly  to  hxxry  the  body 
of  a  heretic  or  a  fautor  of  heretics — an  offence  only  to  be  pardoned 
on  condition  of  the  offender  exhuming  the  remains  with  his  own 
hands,  while  the  grave  was  accursed  forever.  We  shall  see  that 
the  business  of  investigating  the  record  of  the  dead  became  no  ^ 
small  or  unimportant  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Inquisition.*  fl 

The  influence  which  these  teachings  and  practices  had  in  guid- 
ing the  actions  and  policy  of  the  age  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
career  of  Frederic  II.    Half  Italian  in  blood,  and  wholly  Italian  ^ 
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•  Oypriani  Epist.  i, —  Cbrysost.  Horn,  de  ADatkcmate. — Leon  PP.  I.  Bpist. 
108  c.  3.— Gelftsii  PP.  I.  Epistt.  4,  11.— Concil.  Roman.  11.  ann.  494.— Evmgrii 
H.  K.  Lib.  IT.  c.  38. — Vigilii  CoDBtit.  de  Tribus  CapituUs.—  Facundi  Epist.  in 
Defens.  Trium  Capitt, — Concil.  Constontlaop.  II.  ann.  553  Collat.  vn. — Condi. 
Hispalena.  11.  ann.  618  c.  5. — Concil.  Constantinop.  III.  ann.  680  Tom.  xn. — Jafl6 
Regesta.  303< — Synod.  Roman,  ann.  898  c.  1. — Chron.  Turonens.  (M&rtene  AmpliBS. 
Collect.  V.  978-80).— Iron.  CamotenB.  Epist  96;  Ejuwl,  Panorm.  Lib.  v,  c.  115- 
138.— Lucii  PP.  in.  Epist.  171.— Lib.  v.  Extra  Tit.  vii.  c.  13.— Gratian.  Deoret 
n.  Cauft.  XI.  Q.  iii.  c.  86.  37,  38. — F.  Pegn«  Comment,  in  Eymerici  Direct  In- 
qnia.  p.  W.— Innocent.  PP.  IH.  Regest.  ii.  213.— Lib.  m.  Extra  Tit.  xxriii 
12. — Lib,  V.  in  Sexto  Tit  \.  c  %. — Eymeric.  Direct  Inquis.  p.  104. 
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training,  he  was  a  philosophical  free-thinker.  The  accusations 
of  Gregory  IX.,  that  he  was  secretly  a  disciple  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  tradition  that  he  was  privately  in  the  habit  of  calling  Moses, 
( 'hriat,  and  Mahomet  the  three  impostors,  contiwiict  each  othea*, 
hut  sliow  what  ground  he  gave  for  sucli  imputations.  Yet  this 
man,  whom  Gregory  declared  to  take  the  sacrament  only  to  show 
his  contempt  for  excommunication,  was  too  sagacious  not  to  rec- 
ognize that  he  could  only  reign  over  a  Christian  people  by  at  least 
pretending  zeal  in  the  work  of  exterminating  heresy.  He  ob- 
tained his  coronation  in  St.  Peter's,  November  22, 1230,  by  issuing 
the  edict  which  is  momonible  in  the  history  of  persecution ;  and, 
as  part  of  the  solemnities,  Honorius  paused  in  the  ineffable  mys- 
teries of  the  mass  to  fulminate  an  anathema  in  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God  against  all  heresies  and  heretics,  including  those  rulers 
whose  laws  interfered  with  their  extermination.  To  the  function 
thus  assumed  Frederic  was  ever  true,  perhai>s  even  more  so  because, 
in  his  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  he  in- 
dulged in  dreams  of  a  caliphate  in  which  he  would  wield  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  swords.  However  this  may  be,  his  lifelong 
quarrel  with  the  papacy  only  rendered  him  the  more  merciless  in 
his  extirpation  of  heresy ;  and  just  when  Gregory  IX.  was  en- 
grosse<l  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Inquisition  we  find  Fred- 
eric audaciously  urging  him  to  greater  zeal  in  defence  of  the  faith, 
and  suggesting  his  own  example  as  one  which  the  pope  would  do 
well  to  follow.* 
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The  cruel  ferocity  of  barbarous  zeaJ  which,  through  so  many 
centuries,  wrought  misery  on  mankind  in  the  name  of  Christ,  has 
'been  explained  in  many  ways.  Fanatics  on  the  other  side  have 
denounced  it  as  mere  bloodthirstincss  or  selfish  lust  of  power. 
Philosophers  have  traced  it  to  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation, 
through  which  it  seemed  the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  coerce 
the  recalcitrant  for  their  own  benefit,  and  prevent  them  from  lead- 
ing other  souls  to  perdition.    Another  school  has  taught  that  it 


•  Hiat  Diplom.  Frid.  IL  lotrod.  pp.  cdlxxxviii.,  cdxcvi. ;  11,  6-8,  423-8 ;  IV. 
40»-tl,  436-6 ;  V.  450-60.— FazclU  de  Keb.  Siculis  Decad.  ii.  Lib.  viiL— Alberic. 
T.  Font.  Chron.  sdd.  1228.— Rayn&ld.  Annal.  ann.  1220,  No.  23.— Richard  de  S. 
Gcrmano  Chron.  %an.  1233, 
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arose  from  the  survival  of  the  atavistic  notion  of  tribal  solidarity, 
expanded  into  that  of  Christendom,  making  all  share  the  guilt  of 
sin  offensive  to  God  which  they  neglected  to  exterminate.  Human 
impulses  and  motives,  however,  are  too  complex  to  be  analyzed  by 
a  single  solvent,  even  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  while  here  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  whole  Church,  in  its  broadest  acceptatioi 
embracing  the  laity  as  wcU  as  the  clergy.  There  is  no  doubt  tha;tl 
the  people  wore  as  eager  as  their  pastors  to  send  the  heretic  to  the 
stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  of  the  kindliest  tempers,  the 
profoundest  intelligence,  the  noblest  aspirations,  the  purest  zeul  for 
righteousness,  professing  a  religion  founded  on  love  and  charity, 
were  ruthless  when  heresy  was  concerned,  and  were  ready  to  tram- 
ple it  out  at  the  coat  of  any  suffering.  Dominie  and  Francis,  Bona- 
ventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  Innocent  III.  and  St.  Louis,  were 
ty]>e8,  in  their  several  ways,  of  which  humanity,  in  any  age,  might 
well  feel  proud,  and  yet  they  were  as  unsparing  of  the  heretic  as 
Ezzelin  da  R<:)mano  was  of  his  enemies.  With  such  men  it  waa 
not  hope  of  gain  or  lust  of  blood  or  pride  of  opinion  or  wanton 
exercise  of  jx)wer,  but  sense  of  duty,  and  they  but  represented 
what  waa  universal  public  opinion  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

To  comprehend  it,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  stage  of  civ-B 
ilixation  in  many  respects  wholly  unlike  our  own.  Passions  were 
fiercer,  convictions  stronger,  virtues  and  vices  more  exaggerated, 
than  in  our  colder  and  more  self-contained  time.  The  age,  more- 
over, was  a  oTOcl  one.  /The  military  spirit  was  everywhere  domi- 
nant ;  men  were  accustomed  to  rely  upon  force  rather  than  on  per- 
suasion, and  habitual])'  looked  on  human  suffering  with  indiffer- 
ence. The  industrial  spirit,  which  has  so  softened  modern  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thought,  was  as  yet  hardly  known.*  )  We  have 
only  to  look  upon  the  atrocities  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  see  how  pitiless  men  were  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 
The  wheel,  the  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  burning  alive,  burying  alive^. 


*  Hr,  John  Piske  has  developed  the  coDiraBt  between  the  niilitftrr  and  iod 
trial  spirit  and  the  theory  of  corporate  responsibility  with  his  accustomed  admi- 
rable  cleameu  in  his  "  Excursions  of  an  Evolutioniet."  EsaayB  vtn.  and  ix. 

The  theory  of  aolidarity  is  clearly  expressed  in  Zan^hino's  remark  "  Quia  in 
omoes  feri  it^uriam  quod  in  divinam  religlonem  committatur  "  (Tract  de  Hwea. 
c  ri.). 
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flaying  alive,  tearing  apart  with  wild  horses,  were  the  ordinary 
expedients  by  which  the  criminal  jurist  sought  to  deter  crime  by 
I  frightful  examples  which  wouUI  make  a  profound  impression  on 
a  not  over-sensitivo  population.  An  Anglo-Saxon  law  punishes  a 
female  ahive  convicted  of  theft  by  making  eighty  other  female 
slaves  each  bring  three  pieces  of  wood  and  bum  her  to  death,  while 
each  contributes  a  fine  besides:  and  in  metliieval  England  burning 
was  the  cu:$tomary  penalty  for  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  feudal 
kmrd.  In  the  Customs  of  Arques,  gi-anted  by  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Berlin  in  1231,  there  is  a  provision  that,  if  a  thief  have  a  concu- 
bine who  is  his  accomplice,  she  is  to  be  buried  alive;  though,  if 
pregnant,  a  respite  is  given  till  after  childbirth.  Frederic  IT.,  the 
most  enlightened  prince  of  his  time,  burned  captive  rebels  to  death 
in  his  presence,  and  is  even  said  to  have  encased  them  in  lead  in 
order  to  roast  them  slowly.  In  1261  St.  Louis  humanely  abolished 
a  custom  of  Touraine  by  which  the  theft  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pot 
of  wine  by  a  servant  from  his  master  was  punished  by  the  loss  of 
a  limb.  In  Frisia  arson  committed  at  night  was  visited  with  burn- 
ing alive ;  and,  by  the  old  German  law,  the  penalty  of  both  mur- 
der and  arson  was  breaking  on  the  wheel.  In  France  women  were 
custouuvrily  bm-ned  or  buried  alive  for  simple  felonies,  and  Jews 
were  hung  by  the  feet  between  two  savage  dogs,  while  men  were 
boiled  to  death  for  coining.  In  Milan  Italian  ingenuity  exhausted 
itself  in  devising  deaths  of  lingering  torture  for  criminals  of  all 
descriptions.  The  Carolina^  or  criminal  code  of  Charles  V.,  issued 
in  1530,  is  a  hideous  catalogue  of  blintling,  mutilation,  tearing  with 
hot  pincers,  burning  alive,  and  breaking  on  the  wheel.  In  Eng- 
land poisoners  were  boiled  to  death  even  as  lately  as  1542,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Rouse  and  Margaret  Davie ;  the  barbarous  penalty 
for  high  ii-eason — of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering— is  well 
known,  while  that  for  petty  treason  was  enforced  no  longer  ago 
than  1726,  on  Catharine  Hayes,  w^ho  was  burned  at  Tyburn  for 
murdering  her  husband.     By  the  laws  of  Christian  V.  of  Denmark, 

Iiu  16S3,  blasphemere  were  beheaded  after  having  the  tongue  cut 
oat.  As  recently  as  1T06,  in  Hanover,  a  pastor  named  Zaoharie 
Georg  Flagge  was  burned  alive  for  coining.  Modern  tenderness 
for  the  criminal  is  evidently  a  matter  of  very  recent  date.  So 
careless  were  legislators  of  human  suffering  in  general  that,  in 
England,  to  cut  out  a  man's  tongue,  or  to  pluck  out  his  eyes  with 
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malice  prepense,  was  not  made  a  felony  until  the  fifteenth  centoiy^ 
in  a  criminal  law  so  severe  that,  even  in  the  reig:n  of  Elizabeth, 
the  robbing  of  a  hawk's  neet  was  similarly  a  felony ;  and  as 
cently  as  1833  a  child  of  nine  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
breaking  a  patched  pane  of  glass  and  stealing  twopence  worth  of 
paint.* 

The  nations  thus  habituated  to  the  most  savage  cruelty,  mop&- 
over,  regarded  the  propagation  of  heresy  with  peculiar  detestation,^ 
as  not  merely  a  sin,  but  as  the  worst  of  crimes.     Heresy  itself 
says  Bishop  Lucas  (if  Tuy,  justifies,  by  comparison,  the  infidelity 
of  the  Jews ;  its  pollution  cleanses  the  filthy  madness  of  Mahomet ; 
its  vileness  renders  pure  even  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    What<}ver  i^fl 
worst  in  other  sin  becomes  holy  in  comparison  with  the  turpitude 
of  heresy.     Less  rhetorical,  but  e<iually  emphaticjs  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, when  his  merciless  logic  demonsti-ates  that  the  sin  of  heresy 
separates  man  from  God  more  than  all  other  sins,  and  therefore  it 
is  the  worst  of  sins,  and  is  to  be  punished  more  severely.     Of  oM 
kinds  of  infidelity,  that  of  lieresy  is  the  worst.     So  sensitive  didH 
the  clerical  mind  become  on  the  subject  that  Stephen  Palecz  of 
Prague  declared,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  that_ 
if  a  belief  was  ('athohc  in  a  thousand  }X)ints,  and  false  in  one,  thcif 
whole  was  heretical.    The  heretic,  therefore,  who  labored,  as  all 
earnest  heretics  necessarily  did,  to  convert  others  to  his  way  o£ 
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*  Ademari  8.  Cibardi  Hiat.  Lib.  m.  c  36. — Dooms  of  .^theUtan,  ztx. 
(Thorpe,  I.  310).— Bracton.  Lib.  m.  Tract  i.  c.  6.— Irfgg.  Vm»  dc  ArJcM  $  8i 
(D'Achery  IH.  BOS).— Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  Introd.  p.  cicvi.;  lY.  444.— Gode- 
friil.  S.  Pantal.  Annnl.  ann.  1333.— FnzelUde  Reb.  Siculla  Decad.  ii.  Lib.  Wii.  p. 
442. — Isarabert.  Anc.  Loix  Fnni?.  I.  295.— Legg.  Opstalbom.  §§  3,  4.— Treuga 
Henrici  c  1334  (BOhlau,  Kove  Constitut.  Doni.  Alberd,  Wcim&r,  1858,  pp.  7ft- 
77).— Registrc  Crimiacl  du  Chfttclet  dc  Paris,  pamm  (Paris,  1861).— Beauma- 
nolr,  CoutumcB  du  Beauvoisin,  i;.  30,  No.  12,— Anliqua  Ducuin  Mediolan.  Decreta, 
pp.  187-88  (Mediolani,  1654).— Legg.  Capital.  Caroli  V.  c.  108-197  (Goldast.  Cod- 
stitt.  Imp.  m.  S87-^5).— London  Atbensum,  Mar.  15, 1873,  p.  888.— R.  Christian. 
V.  Jur.  Dautc.  art  7.— Willenburgii  de  Except  et  Poaiis  Cleric,  p.  41  (Jens,  1740). 
— 6  Henry  IV.  c.  0. — Description  of  Britninc,  Bk.  ni.  c.  fl  (HoIioHbed'a  Cbron- 
idea  Kd.  1577  I.  106).— London  Athcneeum,  1885  No.  3024,  p.  466. 

It  bas  Htieuied  to  me,  howerer,  ttiat  a  sensible  increase  in  the  Bererity  of  pan- 
isbmcnt  is  traceable  after  the  thirteenth  century^  and  I  am  IncUned  to  attribate 
this  to  the  influence  ezercUed  by  the  Inquisition  over  the  crimiiial  jurisprudeoce 
of  Europe. 


thinking,  was  inevitably  regarded  as  a  demon,  striving  to  win  souls 
to  tsbare  his  own  damnation,  and  cone  of  the  orthodox  doubted 
that  he  was  the  direct  and  efficient  instrument  of  Satan  in  his  war- 
fare with  God.  The  intensity  of  the  abhorrence  thus  awakened 
can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  reoognize  the  vividness  of  nie- 
disevai  eechatologj%  the  living  horror  which  all  men  felt  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  dread  hereafter.* 

That  this  view  of  heresy  and  of  the  duty  of  its  suppression  was 
not  reached  at  once  by  the  mediaeval  Church  and  peoples  we  have 
seen  in  the  hesitation  and  vacillation  which  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  and  this  shows 
that  the  idea  of  solidarity  in  the  responsibility  before  God,  while 
it  undoubtedly  had  a  share  in  exaggerating  the  persecuting  spirit, 
cannot  by  any  means  wholly  account  for  it.  It  stimulated  the 
maases,  who  snatched  the  sectaries  from  the  hands  of  protecting 
priests,  but  had  less  influence  on  the  educated  clergy.  As  heresies 
increased  and  grew  mort^  throitening,  and  milder  means  seemed 
only  to  aggravate  the  evil,  the  minds  of  earnest  and  enlightened 
men  brooding  over  it,  and  contemplating  the  a^\'ful  iwssibilities  of 
the  future,  when  the  Church  of  God  might  be  overthrown  by  the 
conventicles  of  Satan,  grew  inflamed,  and  fanaticism  inevitably 
followed.  When  this  point  was  reached,  when  people  and  pastor 
alike  fell  that  the  Church  Militant  mu.^t  strike  without  pity  if  it 
would  prevail  against  the  legions  of  hell,  no  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  could  doubt  that  the  truest  mercy 
lay  in  sweeping  away  the  emissaries  of  Satan  with  fire  and  swowL 
God  had  wonderfully  raised  the  Church  to  fight  his  battle.  It  had 
become  supreme  over  temporal  princes,  and  could  command  their 
implicit  obedience.  It  hatl  full  power  over  the  sword  of  the  flesh, 
and  with  that  power  came  responsibility.  It  was  responsible  not 
only  in  the  present^  but  also  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  yet  un- 
born through  countless  generations,  and.  if  weakly  untrue  to  its 
trust,  it  could  not  plead  inability  in  extenuation.  In  view  of  the 
awful  possibilities  of  neglected  duty,  what  were  the  sufferings  of  a 
few  thousand  hardened  wretches  who,  deaf  to  the  sohcitations  of 
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'  Luctt  Tudens.  de  altera  Vita  Lib.  m.  c  15—  T.  Aquinat.  Summ.  Sec 
Sec,  Q.  I.  Artt.  8,  6.— Von  der  Hardt,  T.  I.  F.  iti.  p.  829.— Nic.  Eymcrici  Direct 
InquiB.  Prsftt. 
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repentance,  were  hurried,  but  a  few  years  before  their  time, ' 
master  the  Devil  I 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  character  which  Christianity 
had  assumed  in  the  gradual  development  of  its  theology,  and  its 
consequent  influcnc^e  on  those  wlio  guided  the  policy  of  the  Church. 
They  knew  that  Christ  had  said  •*  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the 
law  hut  to  fullir'  (Matt.  v.  17).  They  also  knew  from  Holy  Writ 
that  Jehovah  was  a  God  delighting  in  the  extermination  of  hia^ 
enemies.  They  read  how  Saul  the  chosen  King  of  Israel,  haoH 
liccn  dinnely  punished  for  si>nring  Agag  of  Amalok,  and  how  the 
prophet  Samuel  had  hevni  him  in  pieces ;  how  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  the  unbelieving  Canaanites  ha<l  been  ruthlessly  commajided 
and  enforced ;  how  Elijah  had  been  commended  for  slaying  four 
hundred  and  Jifty  priests  of  Baal ;  and  they  could  not  conceive 
how  mercy  to  those  who  rejected  the  true  faith  could  he  au^t 
but  disoliedienc©  to  God.  Moreover,  Jehovah  was  a  God  who 
was  only  to  be  placated  by  the  continual  sacrifice  of  victims.  The 
very  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  assumed  that  the  human  race  could 
only  be  rendered  eligible  to  solvation  by  the  most  awful  sacrifice 
that  the  human  mind  could  C))nceive — that  of  one  of  the  membeTB 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Christian  worshipped  a  Gul  who  had  sub-^ 
jected  himself  to  the  most  painful  and  hmniliating  of  sacrificeaH 
id  the  salvation  of  souls  was  dependent  on  the  daily  repetition 
'  'of  this  sacrifice  in  the  mass,  thnjughout  Christendom.  To  mmds 
moulded  in  such  a  l>elief.  it  might  well  seem  that  the  extremity 
of  jmnishment  intlicted  on  the  enemies  of  the  Churoh  of  God  was 
nothing  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  him 
who  had  commande*!  that  neither  age  nor  sex  should  be  spa 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

These  tendencies  had  been  fostered  and  exaggerated  hy  the' 
growth  of  asceticism.    That  mortal  life  was  a  thing  to  be  despise 
and  that  heaven  was  to  be  purchased  b}'  shunning  the  pleasur 
of  existence  and  extingiiishing  all  human  affections,  was  a  lessool 
taught  broadly  throughout  the  hagiology  of  tlie  Church.     Mace- 
ration and  mortification  were  the  surest  roails  to  Paradise,  and 
sin  was  to  be  rGdccme<.l  by  self-inflicted  penance.    This  theory^ 
worked  in  a  double  sense.    On  the  one  hand,  the  practices  of  the 
zealot — strict  celibacy,  fasting,  solitude,  are  direct  incentives  to 
insanity,  as  is  shown  by  the  epidemics  of  diabolical  possession  and 
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suicide  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  stricter  monastic  establish- 
ments ;*  and  without  assuming  that  such  a  man  as  St.  Peter  Martyr 
was  mad,  it  is  imjtossible  to  read  the  extrerait}^  of  ascetic  macemtion 
which  he  habitually  practised — fasts,  vigils,  soourgings,  and  every 
device  which  perverse  ingenuity  could  suggest — without  recogniz- 
ing morbid  mental  conditions  which  could  readily  render  him  a 
monomaniac  on  any  subject  which  greatly  engrossed  his  feelings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  thus  tamed  their  own  strong  pas- 
sions and  mastered  the  rebellious  flesh  by  these  means,  were  not 
likely  to  feel  for  the  sutfering  of  those  who  had  abandoned  them- 
selves to  Satan,  and  who  might  be  saved  by  temporal  fire  from 
eternal  flame.  Or  if,  perchance,  they  had  softer  hearts  and  com- 
passionated the  agonies  of  their  victims,  they  might  well  regaixl  the 
repression  of  their  own  emotions  at  the  spectacle  as  j)art  uf  the 
penance  which  they  were  called  upon  to  endure.  In  any  case,  life 
was  but  an  tnflnitesimal  point  in  eternity,  and  all  human  interests 
shrank  into  nothingness  in  comparison  with  the  one  overmaster- 
ing duty  of  keeping  the  flock  from  straying  and  of  preventing 
an  infected  sheep  from  comniunicuting  his  poison  to  his  fellows. 
Charity  itself  could  not  hesitate  over  whatever  methods  might 
be  requisite  to  accomplish  this. 

That  the  men  who  conducted  the  Inquisition  and  who  toiled 
sedulously  in  its  arduous,  repulsive,  and  often  dangerous  labor, 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  were  furthering  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  shown  by  the  habitual  practice  of  encouraging  them 
with  the  remission  of  sins,  similar  to  that  offered  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Uoly  Land.  Besides  the  consciousness  of  duty  perfonned, 
it  was  the  only  recognized  reward  of  their  joyless  lives,  and  it  was 
considered  enough.f  How,  moreover,  ci-uelty  to  the  heretic  could 
be  conjoined  with  boundless  love  and  gootl-will  to  men  is  well 
exemphfied  in  the  career  of  the  Dominican,  Fhi  Giovanni  Schio 
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"  Qftlton,  iDquiries  toto  Hamaa  Pacalty,  pp.  66-08.  —  Ceesar.  Heisterbac. 
Di&L  Mirac.  Dist.  iv. 

Aa  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  tendency  of  exaggerated  asceticism  to  af- 
fect the  mind  was  noted,  and  St.  Jerome  bad  the  common-seQse  to  point  put  ttul 
sacfa  cases  required  a  physiciao  rather  than  a  priest  (Hieron.  Epist.  cxxt.  c.  16). 

t  Marteno  Thesaiir.  V.  1817,  1820.— Urbani  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Lie^  a  cmnSfUi, 
SO  Mart  1202.  $  13.— Clein.  PP.  tV.  Bull  Pra  cujtctia  mmtU,  23  Feb.  126G  (Arch. 
de  lloq.  de  Care,  Doat,  XXXII.  33). 
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ila  yicenza.  Profoundly  moved  by  the  condition  of  northern^ 
Italy,  fiHwi  with  di^wensiona  which  raged,  not  only  between  city 
and  city,  and  bui'gher  and  noble,  but  which  divided  families  in 
the  factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  he  devotetl  himself  to  the 
mission  of  an  AjMistleof  Peace.  In  1233  his  eloquence  at  Bologna 
induced  the  op|x>sing  parties  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  led  ene- 
mies to  swear  mutual  forgiveness  in  a  delirium  of  joyful  reconcil- 
iation. So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  which  he  excited  that  the 
magistrates  submitted  to  him  the  statutes  of  the  city  and  allowed 
him  to  revise  them  at  discretion.  The  same  success  attended  him 
at  Padua,  Trcviso,  Feltro,  and  Belluno.  The  lords  of  Camino,  Ro- 
mano, Conigbano,  and  San  Bonifacio,  and  the  repubhcs  of  Brescia, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Mantua  made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  differ- 
ences and  urged  him  to  alter  their  political  organization  as  he  saw 
fit.  On  the  plain  of  Pa^juara,  near  A^'erona,  he  called  a  great  as- 
sembly of  the  Ixfmbard  i>eoplcs,  and  tliat  innumerable  multitude, 
swayed  by  bis  fervor  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  proclaimed  a  gen- 
eral paciiication.  Yet  this  man,  so  worthy  a  disciple  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  divine  love,  when  installed  in  power  in  Verona,  pro- 
ceeded to  bum  in  the  public  stjuare  sixty  men  and  women  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  town,  whom  he  had  condemned  as  here- 
tics; and  twenty  years  later  he  reappears  as  the  leader  of  a 
Bolognese  contingent  in  the  crusade  preached  by  Alexander  rVfl 
against  Ezzelin  de  Romano.*  ^ 

In  fact  the  zealot,  however  loving  and  charitable  he  might 
otherwise  be,  was  taught  and  believed  that  coin})assion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  heretic  was  not  only  a  weakness  but  a  sin.  As 
well  might  he  8yT:npathize  with  Satan  and  his  demons  writhing  in 
the  endless  torment  of  hell.  If  a  just  and  omnipotent  God  ^\Teaked 
divine  vongt^ance  on  those  of  his  creatures  who  offended  him,  it 
was  not  for  man  to  question  the  righteousness  of  his  ways,  but 
humbly  to  imitate  hLs  example  and  rejoice  when  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  The  stem  mondists  of  the  age 
held  it  to  be  a  Christian  dutj'  to  find  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  anguish  of  the  sinner.  Gregory  the  Great,  five  centm-ies  be- 
fore, had  argued  that  the  bliss  of  the  elect  in  heaven  would  ncH 

*  Tambarini,  Btorift  Oenerale  dell'  laquisizione,  I.  86^-0,  661. — Cbron.  Vi 
roneaai  aoa.  1233  (Muntori  S.  R.  I.  VIII.  626,  627). 
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be  perfect  unless  they  were  able  to  look  across  the  abyss  and  enjoy 
tie  agonies  of  their  brethron  in  eternal  fire.  This  idea  was  a  pop- 
ular one  and  was  not  allowtMl  to  grow  obsolete.  Peter  Tvombard, 
tJie  great  "  Master  of  Sontencfs/'  whose  "  Sentences,"  produced 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  leatling  authoiv 
ity  in  the  schools,  quotes  St.  Gregory  with  approbation,  and  en- 
larges upon  the  satisfaction  which  the  just  will  feel  in  the  ineffa- 
"ble  misery  of  the  damned.  Even  the  mystic  tenderness  of  Bonar 
"Ventura  doee  nut  prevent  him  from  echoing  the  same  terrible  ex- 
ultation. When  such  were  tlie  sentiments  in  which  all  thinking 
men  were  trained,  and  such  were  the  views  whicli  they  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  feelings 
of  compassion  for  the  sufferers  would  deter  the  moat  charitable 
from  the  rigid  exercise  of  justice.  The  ruthless  extermination  of 
heresy  was  a  work  which  could  only  be  pleasing  to  the  righteous, 
whether  simply  as  spectators  or  whether  the)'  were  called  by  con- 
science or  by  station  to  the  higher  duties  of  active  persecution. 
If,  notwithstanding  this,  any  scruple  remained,  the  schoolmen 
easily  removed  it  by  proving  that  persecution  was  a  work  of  char- 

.  ity,  for  the  benefit  of  the  {jersecuted.* 

f  It  is  true  that  all  popes  were  not  like  Innocent  III.  nor  all  in- 
quisitors like  Krd  Giovanni.  Selfish  and  interested  motives  were 
at  work,  tis  they  are  in  all  human  institutions,  and  the  actions  even 
of  the  best  may  doubtless  have  unconsciously  been  stimulated  by 
pride  of  opinion  and  by  ambition  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
God  and  man.  The  religious  revolt  tlirtvitened  tlie  temporal  j)ob- 
sessions  of  the  Church  and  the  privileges  of  its  members,  and  the 
desire  to  preserve  these  had  its  share  in  the  resistance  which  was 
organized  against  innovation.  Selfish  us  this  desire  may  have 
been,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  hierai-chy,  however  much  abused,  had  yet  long 
been  recognized  by  the  public  law  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  the 
Church  could  only  regard  as  a  sacred  duty  the  maintenance  of 


H       *  Gregor.  PP.  I.  llomil.  in  ErangeL  XL.  8.— Pet  Ix>mb.  Bententt  Ub.  tv. 
HZ>i8t.  HO  ($  0,  7.    Peter  Lombard  even  presses  into  service  a  passage  from  St. 

Jerome  which  had  no  such  significance  (Hicron.  Comment  in  Isaiam  Lib.  xvm. 

c.  Ixvi.  Tcrs.  24). — St  Bonavenlune  Pharetree  iv.50. — B, Thome  Aqoioatcontn 

Injpugu.  Relig.  cap.  xn.  $$  2,  3. 
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rights  which  they  had  inherited,  against  audacious  assailants  wb 
doctrines  threatened  the  overthrow  of  what  they  regarded  aa 
basis  of  social  order.     Syiu}>athize  as  we  must  with  the  Waldei 
and  tlie  Caihari  in  their  hideous  martyrdom,  we  cannot  but 
that  the  treatment  which  they  endured  waa  inevitable,  and 
should  pity  the  blindness  of  the  persecutor  as  well  as  the  su 
ings  of  the  persecuted. 

Man  is  seldom  wholly  consistent  in  the  practical  applicai 
of  his  principles,  and  the  persecutors  of  the  thirteenth  cent 
made  one  concession  to  humanity  and  common-sense  which 
fatal  to  the  completeness  of  the  theory  on  which  they  acted, 
carry  it  out  fully,  they  should  have  proselyted  with  the  sw 
among  all  non-C-hristians  whom  fate  threw  in  their  power ;  but  h 
this  they  abstained.  Iniidels  who  had  never  received  the  fa 
Buoh  as  Jews  and  Saracens,  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  Christ 
ity.  Even  their  children  were  not  to  be  baptized  without 
consent,  aa  this  would  be  contrary  to  natural  justic«,  as  wei 
dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  faith.  It  was  necessary  that 
misbeliever  should  have  been  united  with  the  Church  by  ba 
in  order  to  give  her  jurisdiction  over  him.* 


Ik  the  strn^le  which  the  Church  was  making  to  regain  its  for- 
feited hold  up*^>n  the  veneration  of  Christendom  its  most  efficient 
instrument  was  not  force.  It  is  true  that  the  dignituries  at  its 
head  relied  solely  on  persecution^  and  by  skilful  use  of  |>opular 
superstition  and  princely  ambition  they  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
open  revolt  which  threatened  its  supremacy.  Something  more 
was  re<)uired  to  render  that  success  itennanent  by  Hr«>using  anew 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  something  could 
not  be  supplied  by  a  worldly  and  ambitious  prelacy.  Far  down 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Church,  however,  were  men  with  truer  insight 
and  nobler  aspirations,  who  saw  its  fatal  omissions  ami  who  sought 
in  their  humble  spheres  to  do  the  work  which  lay  immediately 
around  them.  They  builded  better  than  they  knew,  and  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  Innocents  and  the  de  Montforts  did  the  hie- 
rarchy owe  the  restoration  of  the  tottering  edifice.  The  response 
which  they  met  showed  how  deep  was  the  popular  longing  for  a 
church  which  should  in  some  degree  fitly  reflect  the  precepts  of 
its  Foimder. 

I  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  and  unreproved  by  the  pious 
among  the  orthodox,  and  that  occasional  efforts  at  reform  were 

I  not  made  by  those  who  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  open 
opposition  or  even  secret  dissidence.  The  free  si^eaking  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. Geroch  of  Keichersberg.  and  Peter  Cantor  show  how  deeply 
the  offences  of  priest  and  prelate  were  felt  and  how  sharply  they 
were  criticised.  The  self-imposed  mission  of  Peter  "Waldo  was  an 
effort  to  evangelize  the  Church,  which  in  its  inception  had  no 
thought  of  antagonizing  the  existing  order,  and  was  forced  into 
schism  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  disciples  in  recurring  to  Scripture, 
and  the  natural  dread  which  conservatism  feels  of  all  enthusiasm 
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that  may  become  dangerous.     As  the  twelfth  century  drew  to  s 
end  therp  appeared  another  apostle  whose  brief  career  for  a  space 
seemed  to  give  assurance  that  both  clergy  and  people  might  be 
aroused  to  a  practical  sense  of  the  changes  requisite  to  enable  the 
Church  to  fulfil  its  bright  promisiis  to  mankind. 
■     Foulques  de  Neuilly  was  an  obscure  priest,  with  little  educa- 
tion or  training  and  with  profound  contempt  for  the  dialectics  of 
the  schools,  but  whose  conviction  of  the  sins  of  Church  and  people 
led  him  to  abandon  the  euro  of  souls  for  the  more  arduous  duties 
of  a  missionary.     Moved  by  his  enthusiasm,  Peter  Cantor  procured 
for  him  from  Innocent  ITT.  a  license  to  preach,  but  at  first  his  sac- 
cess  was  disheartening.    lie  had  not  discovered  the  secret  of  reach- 
Bug  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  but  the  experience  gained  by  earnest 
^vork  acquired  it  for  him,  and  his  legend  explains  it  in  the  cus- 
tomary shape  of  a  special  revelation  from  God,  acoom]>anied  with 
the  gift  of  working  miracles.     He  caused,  it  is  said,  tlie  deaf  to 
bear,  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  crippled  to  walk,  but  he  selecte<l  his 
subjects  and  ofttimes  refused  to  work  cures,  telling  the  applicant 
that  his  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  that  health  would  but  give 
him  fresh  opportunity  to  sin.    Though  popularly  known  aa  "fe 
sainct  homme"  ho  was  no  ascetic,  and  at  a  time  when  maceration 
was  popularly  deemed  an  indisi)en8able  accompaniment  of  holiness, 
Lt  was  remarkwl  with  wonder  that  he  would  eat  thankfully  what- 
ever was  set  before  him,  and  that  he  was  not  observant  of  vigils. 
Yet  he  was  irascible,  and  was  wont  to  give  over  to  Satan  those  who 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  when  it  was  obsen^ed  that  they  would 
shortly  perish  through  the  divine  vengeance.     Thousands  of  sin- 
ners flocked  to  hear  him  and  were  converted  to  repentance,  though 
few  of  them  persevered  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  and  he  was  so 
successfid  in  reclaiming  women  of  evil  life  who  became  nuns  that 
the  Convent  of  St.  Antoine  in  Paris  was  founded  to  receive  them. 
Many  Cathari,  also,  were  won  over  by  him  to  the  faith,  and  it  was 
through  his  exertions  that  Terric,  the  heresiarch  of  the  iNivemois, 
was  discovered  in  his  cave  at  Corbigny  and  was  burned.     He  was 
especially  severe  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  and  at  TJaieux 
he  so  angered  them  with  his  invectives  that  they  seized  and  threw 
him  in  a  dungeon  and  loaded  him  with  chains,  when  his  miraculous 
powers  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  he  walked  forth  without  dif- 
ficulty.    The  same  thing  occurred  at  Caen,  when  the  officials  of 
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Richard  of  England  imprisoned  him,  thinking  to  gratify  their 
master,  who  was  supposed  to  be  offended  by  the  preacher's  plain 
q)eaking.  Foulqiies  wame<l  him  to  marry  off  his  three  daughters 
lest  worse  should  befall  him ;  and  when  the  king  retorted  that 
Foulquea  was  a  hypocrite  who  knew  that  he  had  no  daughters, 
the  monitor  rejoined  that  the  first  daughter  was  pride,  the  second 
avarice,  and  the  third  lust.  Richard,  however,  was  too  keen-witted 
to  be  overcome  in  a  war  of  words ;  he  assembled  his  court,  and 
solemnly  repeating  what  Foulques  had  said,  added,  *'  My  pride  I 
give  to  the  Templars,  my  avarice  to  the  Cistercians,  and  my  lust 
to  the  prelates  in  general'* 

Foulques  suffered  somewhat  in  public  estimation  from  the  back- 
sliding of  Pierre  de  lioissi,  whom  he  ha<l  taken  as  an  associate,  and 
who  in  preaching  poverty  amassed  wealth  and  obtained  a  canonry 
at  Chartreu,  where  he  rose  to  be  chancellor.  Yet  he  might  have 
accomplished  much  had  not  Innocent  III.,  who  thought  more  of 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  than  of  the  spiritual  awakening  of 
souls,  sent  him,  in  1198,  an  urgent  retpiest  to  preach  the  crusade. 
Into  this  work  Foulques  threw  himself  with  all  his  enthusiasm. 
It  was  owing  to  hia  eloquence  that  Baldwin  of  Flanders  and  other 
magnates  undertook  the  cru.sade ;  he  is  said  with  hLs  ovm  hand  to 
have  imposed  the  cross  upon  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  tak- 
ing the  poor  by  preference,  a&  he  deemed  the  rich  unworthy  of  it, 
and  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  which  was  the  outcome  of 
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(and  tue  Latin  hmpire  oi  Constantinople,  which  was  the  outcome  or 

the  crusade,  was  his  work.    Scandal  said  that  of  the  immense  sum  ■ 

which  he  raised  he  kept  a  {}ortion,  but  this  may  be  safely  set  to  H 

^    the  account  of  mahoe;  certain  it  is  that  never  was  money  more  H 

joyfully  received  by  the  struggling  Christians  in  Palestine  than  ^ 


t 
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the  large  remittances  from  him  which  enabled  them  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Tyre  and  Ptolcmais,  recently  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
quake. As  the  crusade  was  alx)ut  to  set  out,  which  ho  proposed 
to  accompany,  he  died  at  Neuilly,  in  May,  1202,  leaving  whatever 
he  possessed  to  the  pilgrims.  Had  his  life  been  lengthened  and 
bad  he  not  been  diverted  from  his  true  career,  he  might  possibly 
have  accomplished  permanent  results.* 

.  *  Cbron.  Lauduoena.  &nn.  1106.  —  Ottoni«  de  S.  Bluio  Cbmn.  (Urstirios  I. 
228  sq.).— JoBDQ.  dc  Fliasicuria  (D.  Boaquet.  XVIU.  800).— Rob.  AutiBaiodor. 
Cbron. ann.  1108, 1202.— Rog.  Hoveden.  Anuul.  turn.  1  tOS,  1302. — Rigord.  de  Oest 
PhiL  Aug. moD.  1195, 1198.— Ouillel.  Brit,  de  Qest.  PbiL  Aug.  aon.  1105.— GutDdcs 
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Wholly  different  from  Foulquea  was  Dur6n  de  Hnesca  the  Cata- 
lan- Despite  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Alonso  and  Pedro,  the  "Wal- 
densian  heresy  liad  taken  deep  root  in  Aragon.  Durdn  was  one 
of  its  leaders,  who  took  part  in  the  disputation  held  at  Panaiera 
about  1207  between  the  Waldensea  and  the  Bishops  of  Osrua,  Tou- 
Buse,  and  Conserans,  in  the  presence  of  the  Coant  of  Koiz.  It  is 
probable  that  Dominic  also  took  part  in  it.  and  as  the  two  men  had 
so  much  in  common,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  to  Dominic's 
eloquence  wan  due  the  conversion  of  Durdn,  which  was  the  only 
substantial  result  of  the  colloquy.  Duran  was  too  earnest  a  man 
to  remain, satisfied  with  assuring  his  own  salvation,  and  sought 
thenceforth  to  win  over  other  erring  souls.  He  not  only  wrote 
various  tracts  against  his  recent  heresy,  but  be  conceived  the  idea 
of  founding  an  order  which  should  serve  aa  a  moiiel  of  poverty  and 
self-abnegation,  and  t»e  devoted  to  preaching  and  missionary  work, 
thus  fighting  the  heretics  with  the  very  weapons  which  they  had 
found  so  efticacious  in  obtaining  converts  from  the  wealthy  and 
worldly  Church.  Filled  with  this  inspiratiou,  he  labored  among 
his  brethren  and  brought  many  of  them  over  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, from  Spain  to  Italy.  In  Milan  a  hundred  of  them  agreed 
to  return  to  the  Church  if  a  building  erected  by  them  for  a 
school,  which  the  archbishop  hatl  torn  down,  were  restored  to 
them.  Duran,  with  three  comi)anion8,  presented  himself  before 
Innocent,  who  was  satisfied  witli  his  profession  of  faith  and  ap- 
proved of  his  plan.  Most  of  the  associates  were  clerks,  who  had 
already  given  away  all  their  possessions  in  charity.  Renouncing 
the  world,  they  proposed  to  live  in  the  strictest  chastity,  to  sliH'p 
on  boards,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  praying  seven  times  a  day 
and  observing  s]>ecilied  fasts  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  the 
Church.  Absolute  poverty  was  to  be  enforced;  no  thought  was 
to  be  taken  of  the  morrow,  all  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  were  to  be 
refused,  and  only  the  necessaries  of  food  and  clothing  were  to  be 
accepted.  A  habit  of  white  or  gray  was  adopted,  with  sandals 
distinguish  them  from  the  Waldenses.  Those  of  them  who  were" 
learned  and  fit  for  the  work  were  to  devote  themselves  to  preach- 

Olironiqnes,  ann.  1195, 1198. — Jacol^.  Vitriena.  Hist  Occident  c.  8. — Radulph.  de 
Coggeshall  ann.  1198,  1201. — Chron.  Cluniaccna.  ann.  1198.— Chron.  Leodiena, 
arm.  1198,1199.— Alberic.T.  Font.  ChroD.aun.  1198.— Geoff. de  Villehardouinc,  I. 
— Asnal  AqniciQctiu.  Monast.  ann.  1198. — Joaim.  Iperii  Chros.  aDn.  1201-3. 
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mg  to  the  faithful  and  converting  the  heretic,  pledging  themselves 
not  to  attack  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  Laymen  unable  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  were  to  live  in  houses  and  labor  with  their  hands, 
giving  duo  tithes,  oblations,  and  first-fruits  to  the  Church.  The 
care  of  the  poor,  moreover^  was  to  be  a  special  duty,  and  a  rich  lay- 
man in  the  dioceee  of  Elne  proposed  to  build  for  thera  a  hospital 
with  fifty  beds,  to  erect  a  church,  and  to  distribute  garments  to 
the  naked.  They  were  to  elect  their  own  superior,  but  were  to  be 
in  no  wise  exempt  from  the  regular  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates.* 

In  this  institution  of  the  "  Pauperes  Catholici,"  or  Poor  Catholics 
— as  they  called  themselves  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Pauperes 
de  Lugduno"  or  Waldensos — there  lay  the  possibilities  of  all  that 
Dominic  and  Franci.s  afterwards  conceived  and  executed.  It  was 
the  origin,  or  at  le-iist  the  precursor,  of  the  great  Meniiicant  Ortlers, 
the  germ  of  the  great  fructifying  idea  which  accomplished  results 
so  marvellous ;  and  while  it  is  not  hkely  that  Francis  in  Italy  bor- 
rowed his  conception  from  Ouran,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Dominic  in  France*  where  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
movement,  was  led  by  the  plan  of  the  Poor  Catholics  to  that  of 
the  Pre-aching  Friars,  which  was  so  closely  modelled  on  it.  Yet 
though  at  the  Stan  Um'in  had  apparently  far  better  prospects  of 
success  than  either  Dominic  or  Francis,  his  project  was  foredoomed 
from  the  beginning.  Already  in  1209  he  had  communities  planted 
in  Aragon,  Xarbonnc,  BOziers,  TIaez,  Carcassonne,  and  Ximes,  but 
the  prelates  of  Langue<loc  were  universally  suspicious  of  the  project 
and  secretly  or  actively  hostile.  Cavils  were  raised  as  to  the  rec- 
onciliation of  converted  heretics ;  complaints  were  made  that  the 
conversions  were  feigned  and  that  the  converts  were  lacking  in 
respect  for  the  Church  and  its  observances.  The  crusade  was  on 
foot ;  it  seemed  easier  to  crush  than  to  persuade,  and  in  the  tu- 
multuous passions  of  that  fierce  time  the  humble  methods  of  Daran 
and  his  bretliren  were  laughed  to  scorn.  In  vain  he  api>ealed  to 
Innocent.  In  vain  Innocent,  who  viewed  the  project  with  the  in- 
tuition of  a  Christian  statesman,  assured  him  of  the  papal  protec- 
tion, and  wrote  again  and  again  to  the  prelates  commanding  them 
to  favor  the  Poor  Cathohcs,  reminding  them  that  wandering  sheep 


•  Pet.  Soraeiu.  c  6.— Guillcl.  Pod.  Lftur.  c.  8.— Innoc.  PP.  III.  Regcst,  «.  ID6, 
107;  zn.  17. 
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were  to  be  welcomed  back  to  the  fold,  that  souls  were  to  be  won 
by  gentleness  and  mercy,  and  commanding  them  not  to  insiBt  on 
trifleH.  In  vain  ho  even  conceded  to  Duran  that  secular  members 
of  his  society  should  not  be  required  to  join  in  war  against  Chris- 
tians, or  to  take  oaths  in  secular  matters,  in  so  far  as  was  compati- 
ble vnth  justice  and  with  the  rights  of  their  suzerains.  The  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  which  he  had  unchained  in  Languedoc 
had  grown  lieyond  his  control,  and  the  Poor  Catholics  disappeared 
in  the  tumult.  After  1212  we  hear  Uttle  more  of  them.  We  find 
Gregory  IX.,  in  1237,  ordering  the  Dominican  Provincial  of  Tar- 
ragona to  reform  them  and  let  them  select  one  of  the  approved 
Rules  under  which  to  live.  A  mandate  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1347,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  Bishop  of  Elne  to  restrain  them 
from  preaching  shows  that  when  they  attempted  to  perform  the 
function  for  which  the  order  had  been  established  they  were 
promptly  silencetl.  It  was  left  to  other  hands  to  develop  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  the  sclieme  which  Duran  had  devised.* 

Far  different  were  the  results  achieved  by  Domingo  de  Qrxt- 
man,  whom  the  Latin  Church  reverences  as  the  greatest  and  moet 
successful  of  its  champions. 

*'  Delia  fcde  Christiana  santo  atlett, 
Becigno  a'  saoi,  et  a*  nemid  crado — 
— E  negti  sterpi  eretici  perco«se 
L'impeto  suo  pii^  vivamente  quiri 
DoTe  le  resisteDre  erao  piil  grosse.'* 

— Paradiro,  m. 

Born  at  Calaruega,  *m  Old  Castile,  in  1170,  of  a  stock  which  his 
brethren  love  to  connect  with  the  royal  house,  his  saintliness  wasfl 
so  penetrating  that  it  reflected  back  uiK>n  his  mother,  who  is  rev- 

erenaxi  as  St.  Juana  de  Aga,  and  at  one  time  there  was  danger  that 

even  his  father  might  be  drawn  into  the  saintly  circle.  Both  pa-fl 
rents  were  buried  in  the  convent  of  San  Pedro  de  Gumiel,  until, 
about  1320,  the  Infante  Juan  Manuel  of  Castile  obtained  the  body 
of  Juana  to  enrich  the  Dominican  convent  of  San  Pablo  de  Pena- 
fiel  which  he  luul  founded ;  when  Fray  Geronymo  Orozco,  the  Ab- 
bot of  Gumielf  prudently  transferred  the  remains  of  Don  Felix  de 

•  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Re«eat.  xi.  »8:  xii.  67,  fi9;  xm.  63.  78,  94;  xv.  90,  91. 
fl2,  93,  9it,  187, 140,~Ripoll.  Bull.  Ord.  FF.  Pnedic  L  96.— Berger,  Rcgistret  d'la- 

Doc,  IV.  No.  a75a. 
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Gnrman  to  an  unknown  spot  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  an  exten- 
sion of  acquisitive  veneration.  Even  the  font  of  white  stone,  fash- 
ioned like  a  shell,  in  which  Dominic  was  baptized  could  not  escape. 
In  1605  Philip  111.  transported  it  with  much  pomp  from  Calaruega 
to  Valladolid.  Thonce  it  was  translated  to  the  ro3rjil  Convent  of 
San  Domingo  in  Madrid,  where  it  has  since  been  used  for  the  bap- 
tism of  the  royal  children.* 

Ten  years  of  training  in  the  University  of  Palenoia  made  of 
Dominic  an  accomplished  theologian  and  equippcil  liim  thoroaghly  ■ 
for  the  missionary  work  to  which  his  life  was  tievotod.  Entering 
the  Chapter  of  Osma,  he  was  Rj)eedily  made  sub-prior,  and  in  this 
capacity  we  have  soen  him  accompany  his  bishop,  who  from  1203 
onward  for  some  years  was  employed  on  missions  that  carried  him 
through  Languedoo.  Dominic's  biographers  relate  that  his  career 
was  determined  by  an  incident  in  this  tirst  voyage,  when  he  chanced 
to  lodge  in  the  house  of  a  heretic  of  Toulouse  and  spent  the  night 
in  converting  him.  This  success,  and  the  sight  of  the  wide  extent 
of  heresy,  led  him  to  devote  his  life  to  its  extirpation.  When  in 
1306  Bishop  Diego  dismissed  his  retinue  and  remained  to  evangel- 
ize the  land,  Dominic  alone  was  retained  ;  when  Diego  returned  to 
Spsiin  to  die,  Dominic  remained  behind  and  continued  to  make 
Languedoc  the  scene  of  bis  activity.f  ■ 

The  legend  which  has  grown  around  Dominic  represents  him 
BS  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Albigensian 
heresies.  Doubtless  he  did  all  that  an  earnest  and  single-hearted 
man  could  do  in  a  cause  to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself,  but  fl 
historically  his  influence  was  imperceptible.  The  monk  of  Vaux- 
Cemay  alludes  to  him  but  once,  as  a  follower  of  Bishop  Diego,  and 
the  epithet  there  applied  to  him  of  "mV  totiim  ewn^iiilatW^  is  but 
one  of  the  cnstomjiry  meaningless  civilities  of  the  day.  That  he 
was  one  of  the  preiichers  Ucensed  by  the  legates  under  the  author- 
ity granted  by  Innocent,  in  1207.  is  shown  by  an  absolution  issued  ■ 
by  him  which  has  chanced  to  be  presen'e<l,  in  which  he  styles  him- 
self canon  of  Osma  and  '■' prwdicator  minimus  /' '  but  his  subordinate 


*  Bremond  de  Quzm&aa  Stlrpe  8.  Dominici,  Roma,  1740,  pp.  11, 13, 127, 183, 
288. 

t  Bern.  Guidon.  Tract  Mogist.  Ord.  Pn&dicat.  ann.  1303-6.— Nic  de  TrivetU 
Chnn.  aon.  ia(.<H-ft. 
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position  is  indicated  by  the  absolution  being  subject  to  the  pleasure 
of  Legate  Amaud,  from  whom  his  authority  was  derived.  This 
and  a  dispensation  to  a  burgher  of  Toulouse  to  lodge  a  heretic  in 
his  house  are  the  only  extant  evidences  of  his  activity  as  a  mission- 
ary. Vet  alreatly  liis  talent  for  organization  had  been  shown  by 
his  founding  the  Monastery  of  ProuiUe.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
means  by  which  the  heretics  propagated  tlieir  belief  was  by  estab- 
lishments in  which  poor  girls  of  gentle  bl(»od  could  obtain  gratu- 
itous education.  To  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  Dominic,  ■ 
i-lbout  120fi,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  similar  foundation  for  Catholics, 
ind  with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Koulques  of  Toulouse  he  carried  it  out. 
ProuiUe  became  a  large  and  wealthy  convent,  which  boasted  of 
being  the  genu  of  the  great  Dominican  Order.*  fl 

For  the  next  eight  years  the  life  of  Dominic  is  a  blank.  That  ™ 
he  labored  strenuously  in  his  self-imposed  mission  we  cannot  doubt, 
gaining,  if  not  souls,  at  least  skill  in  disputation,  knowletlge  of  men, 
and  the  force  which  comes  from  the  concontrHtion  of  energies  on 
a  task  of  conscience;  but  of  results  t!iei*e  is  not  a  trace  in  the  wild 
tumult  of  the  crusades.  We  may  safely  dismiss  as  a  fable  the  tra- 
dition that  he  refusetl  successively  the  bishoprics  of  I^eziers,  Con- 
serans,  and  Comniinges,  and  the  legends  of  the  miracles  which  ho  ^ 
wrought  in  vain  among  hanl-hearteil  Cathari.  He  emerges  again  H 
to  view  after  the  battle  of  Murct  IumI  destroyed  the  hopes  of  Count 
Raymond,  when  the  cause  of  tirtlnKloxy  seemed  triumphant  and 
the  field  was  unolwtructed  for  conversions.  In  1214  he  wjis  in  his 
forty-fiftli  year,  in  the  full  strength  of  mature  manhootl,yet  having 
thus  far  acoom]^lishod  nothing  that  gave  promise  of  what  was  to 
follow.  Divested  of  their  supernatural  adornments,  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  him  show  him  to  us  as  n  man  of  earnest,  resolute 
purpose,  deep  and  unaltenible  convictions,  full  of  burning  zoad  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  yet  kindly  in  heart,  cheerful  in  tem- 
per, and  winning  in  manner.  It  is  significant  of  the  impression 
produced  on  his  contemporaries  that  with  scarce  an  exception  the 
miracles  related  of  him  are  beneficent  ones^raising  the  dead,  heal- 


•  Pet  Sftrnenfl.  c.  7.— Innoc  PP.  III.  Rcgest.  ix.  185.— Paramo  d«  Orig.  Offic. 
8.  InqDis.  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  1 ,  c.  3,  i(  6. 7  — Nic.  dc  Trivetti  Chron.  aniL  1205.— Chron. 
MiigiBt.  Ord.  Pradic.  c.  l.—Bern.  Guidon.  Hist  Fuadat.  ConrcaL  (MartcDC  AmpL 
Collect  VL  48fi>. 
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ing  the  sick  and  converting  heretics,  not  by  punishment,  but  by 
showing  that  he  spoke  by  command  of  the  Almighty.  The  ao- 
oountj;  of  his  habitual  austerities  may  lie  exagj^erutcnl,  but  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  self-inflicted  macerations  of  the  hagiology 
need  hesitate  to  believe  that  Dominic  was  as  severe  with  himself 
as  with  his  fellows,  even  thouj^h  we  may  not  place  faith  in  the 
legend  that  his  constant  falling  out  of  bed  wh^n  an  infant  was 
caused  by  an  eajly  ascetic  development  which  lt*d  him  to  prefer 
mortifying  the  flesh  on  a  hard  tloor  to  the  luxury  of  a  soft  couch. 
Ujs  endless  sconrgings^  his  tireless  vigils,  and,  when  exhausted 
nature  could  bear  them  no  longer,  his  short  repose  on  a  board,  or 
in  the  corner  of  a  church  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  his  almost 
uninterrupteti  prayer,  his  sui>erhuman  fasts,  are  probably  only  harm- 
lees  exaggerations  of  the  truth.  So,  too,  may  be  the  legends  which  ^ 
tell  of  bis  boundless  charity  and  his  love  for  Ids  fellows ;  how,  when  U 
a  student,  in  a  time  of  dearth  he  sold  all  his  lxK)ks  to  relieve  the 
distress  around  him,  and  would,  unless  divinely  prevented,  have 
sold  himself  to  redeem  from  the  Moors  a  captive  whose  sister  he 
8ftw  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Whether  these  stories  be  true  or 
not.  they  at  least  show  us  the  ideal  which  his  immediate  disciples 
thought  to  realize  in  him.* 

The  brief  remtaining  years  of  Dominic's  life  witnessed  the  rapid 
garnering  of  the  harvest  sowed  in  the  period  of  humble  but  zeal- 
ous obscurity.  In  1214  Pierre  Cella,  a  rich  citizen  of  Toulouse, 
moved  by  his  earnestness,  resolved  to  join  him  in  his  mission-work, 
and  gave  for  the  purpose  a  stately  house  near  the  Chateau  Narlion- 
naia,  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  remained  the  home  of 
the  Intjuisition.  A  few  other  zealous  souls  gathered  around  him, 
and  the  little  fraternity  commenced  to  live  like  monks.  Foulques, 
the  fanatic  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  assigned  to  them  a  sixth  of  the 


I 


*  Lacordaire,  Vie  de  S.  Domioique,  p,  134. — Nic.  de  Triretti  Chron.  uin.  1903» 
— Jac.  de  VorBgine  Legeoda  Aurea,  Ed.  1480,  fol.  886,  Wa.  h 

At  St  Francit  had  the  diatiuguishiagpecaliarity  of  the  Stigmata,  so  the  I>o-^| 
minicaiu  boasted  that  their  founder  had  the  spcciul  characteristic  that  when  hu 
tomb  was  opened  the  odor  of  sanctity  exhaled  from  it  was  a  dehcions  M^cnt  from 
paradise  bitberto  anknown,  so  penetrating  in  quality  that  it  pervaded  the  whole 
land,  and  bo  jwrsitttint  thiit  those  who  touched  the  holy  relics  bad  their  handa 
perfumed  for  jean.— Prediche  del  Beato  Tri  Giordano  da  Rivaltu,  Firense,  1831, 
L47. 
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tithes,  to  provide  them  with  books  and  other  necessaries,  that  they" 
might  not  lack  the  means  of  tmining  themselves  and  others  for  the 
work  of  preaching,  which  was  the  main  object  of  the  community. 
By  tliis  time  Duran  de  Uue«3a*s  attempt  had  proved  a  failure,  and 
Dom^iuic,  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  it,  doubtless  saw  the 
causes  of  its  ill-suocess  and  the  means  to  avoid  them.  Yet  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  inception  of  the  plan  there  was  no  though1i« 
of  employing  foive.  The  heretics  of  l^nguedoc  lay  defenceless  atfl 
the  feet  of  de  Montfort,  an  easy  prey  to  the  spoiler,  but  Duininic's 
project  only  looked  to  their  peaceful  conversion  and  to  perfonning 
the  duties  of  instruction  and  exhortation  of  which  the  Ohuix:h 
been  so  wholly  neglectful.* 

All  eyes  were  now  bent  on  the  Lateran  Council  which  was 
decide  the  fate  of  the  land.  Foulques  of  Toulouse  on  his  voyage 
thither  took  with  him  Dominic  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  ap- 
proval of  the  new  community.  Tradition  relates  that  Innocent 
hesitated  ;  his  experience  witli  Durdn  de  Huesca  had  not  taught  him 
to  expect  much  from  the  irregular  action  of  enthusiasts ;  the  coun- 
cil had  forbidden  the  fonnation  of  new  orders  of  monkhood,  and 
bad  comumnded  that  zeal  fur  the  future  should  satisfy  itself  with 
those  ali-cady  est-ablished.  Yet  Innocent's  doubts  Avere  removed  by 
a  dream  in  which  he  saw  the  Lateran  Basilica  tottering  and  ready 
to  faD,and  a  man  in  whom  he  recognize<l  the  humble  Dominic  sup- 
porting it  on  his  shoulders.  Thus  divinely  warned  that  the  crum- 
bling church  edidoe  was  to  be  restored  by  the  man  whose  zgbiX  he 
ha<l  despiseil,  he  approved  the  pi'oject  on  condition  that  Dominio 
and  his  brethren  should  adopt  the  Rule  of  some  established  order.f 

Dominic  returned   and   assembleil   his   brethren  at  Prouille, 
They  were  by  this  time  sixteen  in  number,  and  it  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  denationalizing  influen(x^  of  tlu'  Church  to  observi 
in  this  little  gathering  of  earnest  men  in  that  remote  8pf>t  th 
Castile,  Navarre,  Nonnandy,  France,  Languedoc,  England,  and  G 
many  were  represented.     This  self -devoted  band  adopted  the  rule 
of  the  Canons  Kegular  of  St.  Augustin,  which  was  Dominic's  own^ 


*  Nic.  de  Trivottl  OhroD.  ann.  1315. — Bcrnurdi  Ontdonia  Tract,  de  Magtst 
Old.  Pnedic.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  400).— Hist.  Ordin.  Pnedic.  c.  1  (lb.  882), 

t  Nic.  de  Trivetli  loc.  cit — CbroD.  Magiet.  Ord.  Prs&iic.  c.  I. — Bernard.  Qui 
donis  loc.  cit.— Concil.  Lateran.  IV.  c.  xui. — Darduiu.  Concil  VTI.  83. 
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elected  Matthien  lo  Gaulois  as  their  abbot.     He  was  the  firet   V 


I 


I 


»nd  last  who  bore  this  title,  for  as  the  Order  grew  ita  organization 
was  modified  to  secure  gre^Ufr  unity  and  at  the  same  time  greater 

P  freedom  of  action.  It  was  divided  into  provinces,  the  head  of  each 
being  a  provincial  prior.  Supreme  over  all  was  the  general  mas- 
ter. These  offices  wen^  filleii  by  election,  with  tenure  during  good 
behaTior,  and  provisions  were  made  for  stated  assemblies,  or  chap- 
ters, both  provincial  and  general.  Each  brother,  or  friar,  was  held 
to  implicit  obedience.  Like  a  soldier  on  duty,  he  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  despatched  on  any  mission  that  the  interest  of  re- 
ligion or  of  the  Order  might  demand.    They  deemed  themselves,  in 

B   factf  9oldiera  of  Christ,  not  devoted,  like  the  monks,  to  a  life  of  con-  ■ 
templation,  but  trained  to  mix  with  the  world,  exercised  in  all  the 
art«  of  [lersuasion,  skilled  in  theology  and  rhetoric,  and  ready  to  ^ 
dare  and  suffer  all  things  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  Militant,  f 
The  name  of  Preaching  Friars,  which  acquired  such  world-wide 
signidcance,  was  the  result  of  accident.    During  the  I^teran  Coun- 
cil, while  Dominic  was  in  Ilome,  Innocent  hatl  occasion  to  address 

■  a  note  to  him  and  ordered  his  secretary  to  begin,  "  To  brother  J 
Dominic  and  his  companions;"  then,  correcting  himself,  he  said, 
**To  brother  Dominic  and  the  preachers  with  him,*'  and  finally, 
considering  further,  *'  to  Master  Dominic  and  the  brethren  preach- 
ers." This  greatly  pleased  thorn,  and  they  at  once  commenced  call- 
ing themselves  Friar  Preachers.* 

Curiously  enough,  poverty  formed  no  part  of  the  original  de- 
sign. The  impulse  to  found  the  order  was  given  by  Cellars  dona^ 
tion  of  his  pwperty  and  the  share  of  the  tithes  offered  by  Bishop 
Foulques ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  Dominic  hiid  no  scruple 

I  in  accepting  three  churches  from  Foulques— one  in  Toulouse,  one  in  ■ 
Pamiera,  and  one  in  Puylaurens.  The  historians  of  the  Order  en-  H 
deavor  to  cxphiin  this  by  saying  that  its  founders  desired  to  make  I 
poverty  a  feature  of  the  Rule,  but  were  deterred  for  fear  that  so  I 


I 


novel  an  idea  would  prevent  the  papal  confirmation.  As  Innocent 
had  already  approved  of  poverty  in  Duran  de  Muesca's  scheme, 
the  futility  of  this  excuse  is  apparent,  and  we  may  well  doubt  the 


•  Hist.  Ordin.  Pradicst  c.  1,  %  8.— Chron.  Mi^ftst.  Ordin.  Prffidicat  c.  1.— 
Bern&rd.  GiiidoniA  Tract  du  Magist.  Ord.  Pnedic.  (TklartcDe  Ampliss.  Coll.  VI 
383^400). 
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_  legends  about  Dominic's  nudity  in  requiring  his  brethren  to 
pense  absolutely  with  the  use  of  money.  Certain  it  is  that  as  earlj 
as  1217  we  find  the  friars  quarrelling  with  the  agents  of  Bishop 
Fonlqucs  over  the  grant  of  tithes,  and  demanding  that  chupches 
with  only  half  a  dozen  cninmunicants  should  be  rerkone<l  as  parish 
churches  and  subject  to  their  claim  on  the  tithes.  It  was  not  until 
the  success  of  the  Franciscans  haxi  shown  the  attractive  pow^er  of 
poverty  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  General 

i  Chapter  of  1220.  It  was  finally  embodied  in  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Chapter  of  1228,  which  prohibited  that  lands  or 
revenues  shoidd  be  acquired,  onlered  preachers  not  to  solicit  money, 
and  classed  among  the  graver  offences  the  retention  by  a  brother 
of  any  of  the  things  forbidden  to  be  received.  The  Order  speedily 
outgrew  these  restrictions,  but  Dominic  himself  set  an  example  of 
the  utmost  rigidity  in  this  respect,  and  when  he  died  in  Bologna,  in 
1331,  it  was  in  the  bed  of  Friar  Moneta,  as  he  had  none  of  his  o)«a 
and  in  Moneta's  gown,  for  his  own  was  worn  out  and  he  had  nol 
another  to  replace  it ;  and  when  the  Rule  was  adopts  in  1320  such 
property  as  was  not  essential  for  the  needs  of  the  Order  was  made 
over  to  the  Convent  of  Prouille.* 


m 


All  that  now  was  lacking  was  the  papal  confirmation  of 
Order  and  its  statutes.  Before  Dominic  could  reach  Rome  on  the 
errand  to  obtain  this.  Innocent  had  died,  but  his  successor,  Hono- 
rius  III.,  entered  fully  into  his  views,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
Bee  was  given  on  Decern Iwr  21, 1216.  Returning  to  Toulouse  ia 
1217,  Dominic  lost  no  time  in  dispersing  his  followers.  It  was  na 
for  them  to  practise  the  strenuous  idleness  of  conventual  life,  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  barren  liturgies.  They  were  the  leaven  which 
was  to  leaven  Christianity,  the  soldiers  of  Christ  who  were  to  carry 
the  banner  of  salvation  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
for  them  there  was  no  pause  or  rest.  The  little  band  seemed  ab- 
surdly inadequate  for  the  task,  but  Domimc  never  hesitated.  Some 
were  sent  to  Spain,  others  to  Paris,  others  again  to  Bologna,  while 
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"  Bernard.  Guidon.  Tract  de  Ordid.  Pncdic.  (M&rtene  Ampl.  Collect.  VI.  4> 
402-3).— Ejusd.  Hist.  Faod.Conycnt.Pradic.  (lb.  440-7).— Hist,  Ordin.  Pnedic. 
e.  9.— Nic.  de  Trivetti  Cliron.  ann.  1220,  1228.— Cliron.  Mmgist  OrdiD.  Praedic.  a 
3.— ConsiiL  Frat.  Praedic.  mu.  1228.  Di»t.  i.  c.  22;  n.  2e,Si(ArchiT  iUr  Literati 
uod  fi^ircbengescbichte,  1886,  pp.  209, 222, 325). 
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r^minic  himself  went  to  Rome,  where,  under  the  favor  of  the  pa- 
r^l  court,  his  enthusiasm  was  rcwardtHl  with  an  abundance  of  dis- 
ci/»le8.    Those  who  went  to  Paris  were  warmly  received,  and  were 
^TJiDted  the  house  o(  St.  Jacques,  where  they  fouiidj»d  the  famous 
oonrent  of  the  Jacobins,  which  endured  until  the  Oi-der  was  swept 
■•w-ay  in  the  Revolution.     The  state  of  mental  exaltation  in  which 
^yraen  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  hastened  to  join  the  new  Or- 
Q^r  is  sho^'n  by  the  j>ersecutions  which  the  early  brethren  of  St. 
•■H^ques  endured  from  Satan.     Frightful  or  sensual  visions  were 
**<>n3tant  with  thera,  so  tlmt  they  were  obliged  by  turns  to  keep 
^'atch  at  night  over  each  other.     Many  of  them  were  diaboUcally 
PooaesBed  and  became  mad.    Their  onl}'  refuge  was  the  Virgin,  and 
^  the  gracious  assistance  which  she  rendered  them  in  their  trials 
—  *3  attributed  the  Dominican  custom  of  singing  '*  Salve  Regina"  af- 
H  ter  comphns,  during  which  pious  exercise  she  was  frequently  seen 
~    hovering  over  them  in  a  sphere  of  hght.     Men  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind  were  ready  to  suffer  and  to  inflict  all  things  for  the  sake  of 
salvation.* 
H        It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow  furtlier  in  detail  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  Order  in  all  the  lands  of  Europe.     Already  in  1221, 
when  Dominic  as  General  Master  hehl  the  second  General  Chap- 
■  ter  in  Bologna,  four  years  after  the  sixteen  disciples  had  parted  in 
Toulouse,  the  Ortler  already  ha<l  sixty  convents,  and  was  organized 
into  eight  provinces— Spain,  Provence,  France,  F.ngland,  Ciermany, 
Hungary,  Lombardy.  and  Romagnuola.    The  same  year  witnessed 
the  death  of  Dominic,  but  his  work  was  done  and  his  removal  from 
the  scene  made  no  change  in  tiie  mighty  machine  which  he  had 
built  and  set  in  motion.    Everywhere  the  strongest  intellects  of  the 
age  were  donning  the  Dominican  scapular,  and  everywhere  they 
H    were  earning  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  |)eopIe.    Their  ser- 
H    vices  to  the  papacy  were  fully  recognized,  and  they  are  speedily 
found  Qlhng  important  offices  in  the  curia.     In  1243  the  learned 
Hugh  of  Vifnne  became  the  first  Dominican  canlinal,  ami  in  1276 
the  Dominicans  rejoiced  to  see  Brother  Peter  of  Tarentaise  raised 
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*  Nic.  de  Trivetti  Cbron.  ann.  1315, 1217,  U18.— Chron.  Magist.  Ord.  Prtedic 
•c.a. — HifltOrdin.  Pnedic.  c.  1,5.— Bern.  Guidnn.  Tract.  d«  3tagisl.  Ord.  Pnedic. 
(Uartene  AmpL  CoU.  VL  401).— Hiat.  Coaveut.  Pahueus.  Frat.  Pnedic.  (lU 
M&-50). 
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to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Innocent  V.  Yet  the  delay  in  Domi- 
nic's  canonization  would  seem  to  show  that  (>ersonaUy  he  made 
less  impression  on  his  contemporaries  than  his  followers  would 
have  us  believe.  Dying  in  1321,  the  bull  enrolling  him  in  the  cal- 
endar of  s{unt8  only  l>ears  date  July  3, 1234,  His  great  colleague, 
or  rival,  Francis,  who  died  in  1226,  was  canonized  within  twofl 
years,  in  1228 ;  the  young  Franciscan,  Antony  of  Padua,  who  died 
in  1231,  was  recognized  as  a  saiui  in  1233 ;  and  when  the  great  Do- 
minican martyr,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  was  slain,  April  12,  1253,  pn>- 
oeedings  for  his  canonization  were  commenced  August  31  of  the 
aame  year  and  were  cuniph^ted  by  March  25,  1253,  less  than  a 
twelvemonth  after  his  death.  That  thirteen  years  should  have 
elapsed  in  the  case  of  Dominic  shows  that  his  merits  were  recog- 
nized but  slowly.*  ^ 


If  the  Franciscans  were  in  the  end  closely  assimilated  to  the 
Dominicans,  it  was  through  the  overmastering  demands  of  the 
work  to  be  accomphshed  by  both,  for  in  their  origin  the  Orders 
were  destined  to  objects  as  diverse  as  the  characters  of  their  ■ 
founders.  If  St  Dominic  was  the  type  of  tlie  active  practical 
missionary,  St.  PVancis  was  the  ideal  of  the  contemplative  asoetlo, 
modified  by  boimdtess  love  and  charity  for  his  fellows.  fl 

Bom  in  1182,  Giovanni  Bemardone  was  the  son  of  a  prosper- 
ous trader  of  Assisi,  who  trained  him  in  his  business.  Accom- 
panying his  father  on  a  voyage  to  France,  he  came  back  with  the 
acoompUshment  of  s|)eaking  French,  whicli  gaine<l  for  him  among 
his  companions  the  nickname  of  Francesco,  a  name  which  he 
adopted  as  his  own.  A  dissipated  youth  was  brought  to  a  aud- 
den  close  in  his  twentieth  year  by  a  dangerous  illness  which  re- 
sulted in  his  conversion,  and  thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to 
works  of  mercy  and  cliarity,  earning  for  himself  with  no  little 
verisimilitude  the  reputation  of  insanity.  In  order  to  restore  the 
dilapidated  church  of  St.  Damiani  he  stole  a  quantity  of  his  fa-  ^ 

■  Bern.  Guidon.  Tract.  He  Magist.  (Martene  VI.  40S-4).— Ejusd.  Hist  Convent 
Pradic.  (11).  459).— Nia  de  Triretli  Chron.  ann.  1321,  1348,  1270.— Hist  Ordia. 
Pnedic.  c.  7.— Mag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.,  78,  74,  77,  94. 

An  enumeration  of  the  DominicnD  Order  made  in  1B37,  at  the  request  of  Bene-' 
diet  XII.,  showed  about  twelve  thousand  members.  Preger,  Yorarbeiten  zu  oilier 
Oescbiclile  dcr  deutschcn  Mjstik  (Zcitschrift  itir  die  hist  TbooL  1869,  p.  12). 
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ther's  cloths,  which  he  sold  at  FoHgno,  together  with  the  horse  that 
carrietl  them.  Finding  him  in\*vt)cably  bent  on  following  his  own 
devioea,  the  exasperated  parent  took  him  before  the  bishop  to  makefl 
him  renounce  all  claim  on  his  inheritance,  which  Francis  willingly 
did,  and  to  render  the  renunciation  more  complete  stripi>ed  off  all 
his  clothes,  save  a  hair  shirt  worn  to  mortify  the  flesh,  when  the 
bishop,  to  cover  hi»  nakedness,  gave  him  the  worn-out  cloak  of  a 
peasant  serving-man.* 

Francis  was  now  fairly  embarked  on  a  life  of  wandering  beg- 
gary, which  he  used  to  so  good  an  account  that  he  was  able  to  fl 
restore  four  churches  which  were  sinking  to  ruin.  He  had  no 
thought  other  tlian  to  work  out  his  owTi  salvation  in  poverty  and 
acts  of  loving  charity,  especially  to  le{)ers ;  but  the  fame  of  hia  J 
holiness  spread,  and  the  Blessed  Beraard  of  Quintavalle  asked  to 
be  associated  with  him,  The  solitary  jiscetic  at  first  was  indis- 
posed to  companionship,  but  to  learn  the  will  of  God  he  thrice 
opened  the  Gospels  at  random,  and  his  finger  tit  on  the  three  texts 
on  which  the  gnuii  Franciscan  order  was  founded : 

"  And  JesuB  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  tlie  poor,  and  thou  sbalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  come  and  fol- 
low me"  (Matt  xtx.  31). 

*'  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them,  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  thiaga 
ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him"  (Matt.  vi.  8). 

*'  Tlien  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  hlni^ 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  hU  croaa  and  follow  me  *'  (Matt,  XTt.  94).  ^H 

The  command  was  obeyed  and  the  recruit  accepted.  Others 
joined  from  time  to  time,  till  the  little  band  numbered  eight.  Then 
Francis  announced  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  evangelize 
the  world,  and  dispersed  them  in  pairs  to  the  four  points  of  the  com-  fl 
pass.  On  their  reuniting,  four  more  voluntwrs  were  added,  when 
Francis  drew  up  a  Kule  for  their  governance,  and  the  twelve  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  according  to  the  Franciscan  legend,  at  the  time  of  ■ 
the  Lator.in  Coimcil,  to  procure  the  papal  confinnation.  When 
Francis  pres*>nted  himself  to  the  po]>e  in  the  aspect  of  a  beggar  the 
pontiff  indignantly  ordered  him  away,  but  tradition  relates  tiiat  a 
vision  that  night  induced  him  to  send  for  the  mendicant.  There 
was  much  hesitation  among  the  papal  advisers,  but  the  earnestneas 
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and  eloquence  of  Francis  won  the  d&y\  and  finally  the  Rule  was 
approved  and  the  brethren  were  authorized  to  preach  the  WorofH 
of  God  *  ~ 

Even  yet  were  they  undecided  whether  to  abandon  themselTe^^^ 
to  the  contemplative  life  of  anchorites  or  to  undertake  the  grealH 
work  of  evangelization  which  lay  before  them  in  its  immensitr. 
They  withdrew  to  Spoleto  and  oounsoUed  earnestly  together  with- 
out being  able  to  i-eaoh  a  conclusion,  until  a  revelation  from  Grod, 
which  we  can  readily  believe  as  actual  to  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Francis,  turned  the  scale,  and  the  Franciscan  Order,  in  place  of 
dying  out  in  a  few  scattered  hermitages,  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organizations  of  Christendom,  though  the  abandoned 
hovel  to  which  they  resorted  on  their  return  to  Aasisi  gave  little 
promise  of  future  splendor.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
Order  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  when  Francis  called  to- 
gether his  first  General  Chapter  in  1221»  it  was  attended  by  breth- 
ren variously  reported  as  from  tliree  thousand  to  live  thousand,  in- 
cluding a  cardinal  and  several  bishoj>s;  and  when,  in  the  General 
Chapter  of  1260,  under  Bonaventura,  the  Order  was  redistributed  to 
accord  with  its  growth,  it  was  partitioned  into  thirty -three  prov- 
inces and  three  vicariates,  comprehending  in  all  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  guardianships.  This  organization  can  be  understood 
by  the  example  of  England,  which  formed  a  pn>vince  tUvidod  into 
seven  guardianships,  containing,  as  we  leam  from  another  source, 
in  1256,  forty-nine  houses  with  twelve  hundred  and  forty-two  friars. 
The  Order  then  extended  into  every  comer  of  what  was  regarded 
as  the  civilized  world  and  its  contiguous  regions.f 

The  Minorites,  as  in  humihty  they  caUed  themselves,  were  so 
different  in  their  inception  from  any  existing  organization  of  the 


*  S.  BonaveDt.  c.  n..  nr.  ^^ 

TbU  account  is  doubtless  colored  by  the  result  and  adapted  uncousciously  to 
the  aucceiure  stages  of  a  formal  religious  or^aaizatioa,  At  Hrst,  bowerer,  tbe 
brethren  were  not  expected  to  ahnndun  tlicir  ordinary  pursuits.  Tbey  were  re- 
quired to  follow  their  regular  handicraft,  earning  their  livelihood,  and  not  living 
on  alms  except  in  case  of  necessity.  See  the  Firat  Kule,  qa  reconstructed  by  ProC  ^ 
Karl  HlUlcr,  Die  Anffinge  de«  Minoritenordena,  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  1885,  p.  186.        fl 

tBonavent.  Vit.  Franc,  c.  rv.  No.  10.— Frat.  Jordani  Chron.  (Analecta  Fran- 
ciscana  L  6.  Quaraccbi,  1885).— Waddingi  Annal.  Minorum  ann.  12ttO,  No.  14. 
— Tb.  de  Eccieston  de  Adventu  3£inorum  Collat.  2. 
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Church  that  when,  in  1219,  St.  Francis  made  the  first  dispersion  ^ 
and  sent  his  disciples  to  evangelize  Europe,  those  who  went  to  ■ 
Grerraany  and  Hungary  were  regarded  as  heretics,  and  were 
roughly  hamlled  and  expelled.  In  France  they  were  taken  for 
Oatbari,  to  whose  wandering  |)erfected  missionaries  their  auster- 
ity doubtless  gave  thera  close  resemblance.  They  were  asked  if 
they  were  Albigenses,  and.  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and  it  was  only  after  the  authorities  had 
consulte<l  Jlonorius  IIJ.  that  they  were  relieved  from  suspicion,  fl 
In  Spain  fivts  of  them  endijre<i  raartynlom.  Inrnx-ent  had  only 
given  a  verbid  approbation  of  the  Rule;  he  was  dead,  and  some- 
thing more  formal  was  requisite  to  protect  the  brethren  from  per- 
secution. Francis  accordingly  drew  up  a  second  Rule,  more  con- 
cise and  less  rigid  than  the  first,  which  he  submitted  to  Ilonorius. 
The  |K>pe  approve<i  it,  though  not  without  objecting  to  some  of 
the  clauses ;  but  Fran(!ia  refused  to  modify  them,  saying  that  it 
was  not  his  but  Christ's,  and  tliat  he  could  not  change  the  words 
of  Christ.  From  this  his  followers  assxmned  that  the  Rule  had 
been  divinely  reveale*l  to  him.  This  belief  passed  into  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Order,  antl  the  Rule  has  been  maintained  unaltered  in 
letter,  though,  as  we  shall  sec,  tt.s  spirit  has  been  more  than  once 
explained  away  by  ingenious  })apal  casuists.* 

It  is  simple  enough,  amounting  hardly  to  more  than  a  gloss  on 
the  entranceoath  require<l  of  each  friar,  to  live  according  to  the 
gospel,  in  obedience,  chastity,  and  withont  possessing  property. 
ytne  applicant  for  iulniis.sion  was  required  to  sell  all  he  had  and 
give  it  to  the  poor,  and  if  this  were  impossible  the  will  so  to  do 
sufficed.  Each  one  was  permitted  to  have  two  gowns,  but  they 
must  be  vile  in  texture,  and  were  to  be  patched  and  repaired  as 
long  as  they  could  be  made  to  hang  together.  Shoes  were  al- 
lowed to  those  who  found  it  impossible  to  forego  them.  All  were 
to  go  on  foot,  except  in  ca^  uf  sickness  or  necessity.  No  one  was 
to  receive  money,  either  directly  or  through  a  third  party,  except 

•  Frat.  Jordani  Chrun.  (AnalecU  FrancisoaxtB  I.  8). — 8.  Francisci  Oolloq.  rx. 
—  Ul>er  ConformUutum,  Lib.  t.  Fruct  0  (Ed.  1518,  fol.  77a ).  —  Pottbast  Re- 
ge«U  No.  7108. 

The  datw  and  details  of  the  racc«ssivc  Rules  drawn  up  by  Francis  are  involrcd 
in  considerable  obscurity.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  with  much  acuteness 
by  Earl  MtUler,  op.  ctt 
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that  the  ministers  (as  the  provincial  superiors  were  called)  conld  do 
so  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  for  provision  of  clothing,  especially 
in  rigorous  climates.     I^l>or  was  stn^niiously  enjoined  on  all  those 
able  to  ppTform  it,  but  wa^es  wore  not  to  be  in  money,  but  in 
necessaries  for  themselves  and  their  brethren.     The  clause  requir-      , 
ing  absolute  poverty  caused,  as  we  shall  see,  ji  schism  in  the  onler,fl 
and  therefore  is  worth  giving  textually :  "The  l>rcthren  shall  ap-^ 
propriate  to  themselves  nothing,  neither  house,  nor  place,  nor 
other  thing,  but  shall  live  in  the  world  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,M 
and  shall  go  confidently  after  alms.     In  this  they  shall  feel  no 
shame,  since  the  Lord  for  our  sake  made  himself  poor  in  tho 
world.     It  is  this  perfection  of  poverty  which  has  made  voivfl 
dearest  brethren,  heirs  and  kings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Hav- 
ing this,  you  should  wish  to  have  naught  else  under  heaven," 
The  head  of  the  Order,  or  General  Alinister,  was  chosen  by  the 
Provincial  Ministers,  who  could  at  any  time  dei>ose  him  when  the 
general  good  required  it.     Faculties  for  preaching  were  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  General,  but  no  brother  was  to  preach  in  any  diooeae 
without  the  assent  of  the  bishop.*  ^^^| 

This  is  all;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  give  promise  of  fn^^ 
immense  results  achieved  under  it.    ^Vllat  gave  it  an  enduring  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  world  was  the  spirit  which  the  founderj 
infused  in  it  and   in  his  brethren.     No  human  creature  since 
Christ  has  more  fully  incarnated  the  ideal  of  Christianity  than 
Francis.     Amid  the  extravagance,  amounting  at  times  almost  to 
insanity,  of  his  asceti<-ism,  there  shines  forth  the  Christian  love 
and  humility  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  wretched  and 
neglected — the  outcasts  for  whom,  in  that  rude  time,  there  were 
few  indeed  to  care.    The  Church,  absorbed  in  worldliness,  had 
outgrown  the  duties  on  which  was  founded  its  control  over  the 
souls  and  hearts  of  men,  and  there  was  need  of  the  exaggeration 
of  self-sacrifice  taught  by  Francis  to  recall  humanity  to  a  sense  of 
its  obhgations.    Thus,  of  all  the  miseries  of  that  age  of  misery, 
the  hardest  lot  was  that  of  the  leper — the  being  alllicted  by  G 
with  a  loathfiome,  incurable,  and  contagious  disejtse,  who  was  cui 
off  from  all  intercourse  ^vjth  fellow-men,  and  who,  when  he  wan- 
dered abroad  for  alms  from  the  lazar-house  in  which  he  waa  herd- 
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,  was  obliged,  by  clattering  sticks,  to  give  notice  of  his  approach 
that  all  might  shim  his  pestiferous  neighborliood.  It  was  to  these, 
the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  and  abhorred  of  mankind,  that  the 

I  boundless  charily  and  love  of  Francis  was  especially  directed. 
The  example  which  he  set  in  his  own  person  he  required  to  bo  fol- 
lowed by  his  brethren ;  and  when  noble  or  simple  appUed  for  ad- 
miiision  to  the  Order  he  was  told  that  prominent  among  the  obli- 
gations which  he  assumed  waa  that  of  humbly  serving  the  lepers 
in  their  hospitals.  Francis  did  not  hesitate  to  sleep  in  the  lazar- 
botzses,  to  handle  the  dangerous  sores  of  the  afflicted,  to  apply 
medicaments,  and  to  minister  to  the  sufferings  of  the  body  as  well 
as  of  the  soul.  For  the  sake  of  the  leper  lie  relaxed  the  rule  as  to 
receiving  alms  in  money.  Yet  his  humility  led  him  to  forbid  hia 
disciples  from  leading  in  public  the  '*  Christian  brethren,"  as  he 
called  them.  Once,  when  Friar  James  had  taken  with  him  to 
church  a  leper  who  was  shockingly  eaten  by  disease,  F'rancis  re- 
proved him  ;  then,  reproaching  liimself  for  what  the  sufferer 
might  regard  as  a  slight,  he  a&ked  Friar  Peter  of  Catania,  at  that 
time  the  minister-general  of  the  Order,  to  confirm  the  penance 
which  he  had  appointed  for  himself,  and  when  Peter,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  too  much  reverence  to  deny  him  anything,  had 
assented,  he  announced  that  he  would  eat  out  of  the  same  dish 
as  the  sick  man.  i  At  the  next  simple  meal,  therefore,  the  leper 
was  seated  among  them,  and  the  brethren  were  terrified  to  see  a 
single  dish  set  between  the  two,  and  the  leper  dipping  his  fingers, 
dripping  with  blood  and  purulent  discharge,  into  the  food  com- 
mon to  both.* 
H  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  one's  faith  in  the  abso- 
^lute  veracity  of  such  stories,  but  that  makes  little  difference.  If 
they  be  but  legendary,  the  very  growth  of  the  legend  shows 

ttbe  impression  which  Francis  left  on  those  who  followed  him; 
and  the  value  of  such  an  ideal  on  an  age  so  hard  and  cruel  can 
scarce  be  exaggerated.  We  know  as  a  fact  tiiat  the  Franciscans 
were  ever  foremost  in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  that  they  tended  the 
hospitals  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  and  that  to  their  intelligent 
devotion  is  due  whatever  progress  the  science  of  healing  made  in 
I  the  dark  ages.     We  are  told,  moreover,  that  the  tender  love  of 
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Franois  lavished  itself  on  the  brute  creation  as  well  as  on  man — 
on  insects,  birds,  and  beasts,  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  his  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  and  for  whom  he  was  nover  weary  in  caring.  All 
the  stories  related  of  him  and  his  imiuediute  disciples,  in  fact,  are 
instinct  with  infinite  love  and  self-sacrifice,  with  the  perfection  of 
humilitv  and  patience  and  lon^-sutfering,  with  the  control  of  the 
passions,  and  with  endless  striving  to  sulxluo  all  that  renders  hu- 
man nature  imperfect,  and  to  realize  the  standard  which  Chrifl 
had  erected  for  the  guidance  of  man.  Viewed  in  tiiis  aspect,  eve 
the  semi- blasphemy  of  the  "  Book  of  Conformities  of  Christ 
Francis*'  loses  its  grotesqueness.  We  may,  indeed,  smile  at  the 
absurdity  of  some  of  its  parallels,  and  they  may  seem  shocking 
enough  when  cleverly  presenteil,  stiipj>ed  of  all  that  softens  them, 
in  the  *' Alcoran  des  Cordeliers.*'  We  may  doubt  the  verity  qfl 
the  Stigmata  which  it  took  so  long  and  so  many  miracles,  an^^ 
repetition  of  papal  bulls,  to  impose  upon  the  increduhty  of  a  bard* 
hearte<l  generation.  Wc  may  think  that  Satan  showed  less  than 
his  usual  shrewdness  when  he  so  repeatedly  wasteil  his  energies  in 
seeking  to  tempt  or  to  terrify  the  saint  in  the  crude  form  of  a  lion 
or  of  a  dragon.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  absurdities  of  the  cult  of 
St.  Francis,  we  recognize  the  profound  impression  which  his  vir- 
tues made  on  his  followers  in  the  vision  which  showed  the  heav- 
enly throne  of  Lucifer,  next  to  the  Highest,  kept  vacant  to  be 
tilled  by  Francis.* 

To  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the  age  he  opposed  |>atience 
humiUty.     "  The  perfection  of  gladness,"  he  says,  **  consists  not  in 
working  miiucles,  in  curing  the  sick,  expelling  devils,  or  raiaing 


"  Bonarent.  Vit.  Fronct&  c,  8.— Lib.  CoDformitatum  Lib.  i,  Fnict.  1,  fol.  13a  ; 
Lib.  III.  Fruct.  H,  fol.  2L0a. — Thomo!  lic  Ecclcston  de  A.<iventu  Minorum  Collat. 
m.  — Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull  Quia  Ionium  anD.  1259  — Wadding.  auD,  1256.  No. 
19.— Hag.  Bull.  Koman.  I.  79,  108— Pottliast  Kegesta  No.  10306.— See  also  Ur. 
J.  6.  Brewer's  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Franciscans  in  his  pretoce  to  the  Mooa- 
mentft  Franciftcana  (M.  R  Series). 

In  1496  the  University  of  Paris  coademocd  ai  scandalous  and  savoring  of 
heresy  the  attempts  of  the  FranciKcans  to  assiniiUte  their  putrou  to  Christ.- 
(D'Argcntrfi,  ColL  Judic.  do  nov.  Error.  L  ii.  318.) 

When  the  DaminicoDS  claimed  for  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  the  honor  oftb 
Stigmata.  Sixlus  IV.,  in  1475,  issued  a  bull  prohibiting  her  being  repreaente 
with  tUein.  na  they  were  reserved  for  St.  Fnincis  (Marteiie  Ampliss,  Collect 
1886).     They  had  not  as  yet  been  vulgarized  by  La  Cadifere  and  Louise  Lateau. 
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the  dead ;  nor  in  learning  and  knowledge  of  all  things ;  nor  in 
eloquence  to  c<)nvert  the  world,  bnt  in  liearing  all  ills  and  injuries 
and  injustice  and  despiteful  treatment  with  patience  and  humil- 
ity." So  far  from  valuing  himself  on  his  xHrtues,  he  humbly  con- 
feesee  that  he  had  himself  not  lived  up  to  the  Rule,  and  apologizes 
for  it  through  his  infirmity  and  ignorance.  To  what  extravagant 
lengths  his  disciples  carried  this  striving  for  humility  is  shown  by 
Giacomo  Benedettone,  better  known  as  Jacopone  da  Todi,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Stabat  Mater,  an  active  and  successful  lawyer,  who, 
crashed  by  the  death  of  a  lovely  wife,  entered  the  Order,  and  for 
ten  years  feigned  idiocy  in  order  to  revel  in  the  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment  that  were  showered  upon  him.* 

Obedience  was  taught  and  enforced  to  the  utter  renunciation 
of  the  will,  and  many  are  the  stories  related  to  show  how  com- 
pletely the  earlier  disciples  subjected  themselves  to  each  other  and 
to  their  superiors.  When,  in  1234,  the  Franci8c«,n8  were  first  sent 
to  England.  Gregory,  the  I'mvincial  Minister  of  France,  asked 
Friar  William  of  Esseby  if  he  wished  to  go.  William  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  because  his  will  waa 
not  his  own.  but  the  minister's,  and  therefore  he  wished  what- 
ever the  minister  wished  him  to  wish.  Somewhat  similar  is  a 
story  told  of  two  brethren  of  Salzburg  in  1222.  Tliis  blindness  of 
obedience  produced  a  discipline  in  the  Order  which  increased  in- 
calculably its  importance  to  the  Church  when  it  grew  to  l)e  an 
instnmient  in  the  hiinds  of  the  papacy.  St.  Francis  was  espe- 
cially emphatic  in  urging  ui»on  the  brethren  the  most  implicit  devo- 
tion to  Rome,  and  the  Franciscans  became  an  army  which  played 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  part  filled  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
sixteenth,  t 

It  was  no  part  of  Francis's  design  that  the  friars  should  live 
by  idle  mendicancy,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  Rule  expresses  the 
obligation  to  labor.  This  was  obeyed  by  the  stricter  members. 
Thus  his  third  disciple,  the  blessed  Giles,  earned  his  subsistence 
by  the  rudest  work,  such  as  that  of  carrying  wood,  and  he  always 

*  8.  Fr&Dcifl.  de  Perfects  Lietitia;  Ejusd.  Epistt.  xi.,  xv. —  Waddingi  Annal. 
ann.  1298,  No.  24-40.— CantCu  Eretici  d'ltalia,  I.  128. 

t  Lib.  Conform.  Lib.  i.  Fruct.  8,  fol,  47.— Thorn,  de  Eccleston  Collat  l— Frat 
Jordani  Chron.  c.  27  (ADalecta  Franciscana  I.  10).  -~  B,  Francis.  Collftfc.  Mona- 
tticft,  Collat  30. 
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adhered  to  the  precept  not  to  take  wages  in  money,  but  in  neoes- 
saries  for  his  support.  When  he  had  eame(I  more  than  enough 
for  the  scanty  sul>sistonce  of  the  day,  he  would  give  away  the  sur- 
plus in  charity,  and  trust  to  God  for  the  morrow.  It  was  well 
that,  in  an  age  of  class  distinctions  so  rigid,  there  shoidd  be  some 
to  teach  practically  the  dignity  of  labor  as  a  Christian  doctrine. 
When  St.  Honavontura  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate,  in  1273, 
he  had  for  seventeen  years  been  the  liead  of  what  by  that  time 
was  the  most  powerful  organization  in  Christendom,  yet  the  mes- 
sengers sent  to  announce  to  him  his  promotion  arrived  while  he 
was  engaged  in  his  daily  task  of  washing  the  dishes  used  in  the 
frugal  dinner  of  his  convent.  He  refused  to  see  them  till  his  work 
was  finished,  and  meanwhile  the  hat  which  they  had  brought  was 
hung  u{K)n  the  bmnclx  of  a  tree.* 

Thus  the  aim  of  St.  Francis  and  his  followers  was  to  realize 
j£e  simplicity  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  in  nothing  was  this 
TOanifestetl  with  so  much  fervor  as  in  their  seeking  after  poverty. 
/They  argued  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  owned  nothing,  and  that 
the  perfect  Christian  must  likewise  divest  himself  of  all  property,  fl 
Of  footl  and  clothing  and  shelter  he  might  have  the  use,  as  like- 
wise  of  books  requisite  for  his  religious  needs,  but  property  of  all 
kinds  was  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  Christian's  trust  in  Ood 
rendere<l  forethouglit  for  the  morrow  a  sin.  As  a  protest  against 
the  avarice  and  woHdliness  of  the  Cliurch,  this  was  of  exceeding 
value,  but  it  was  pushed  to  an  extravagance  wliich  idealized  pov- 
erty as  an  intrinsic  good,  and  the  greatest  of  all  goods.  **  Breth- 
ren," said  St.  Francis,  "  know  that  poverty  is  the  special  path  to 
salvation,  the  inciter  to  humility,  and  the  root  of  perfection.  ,  .  , 
He  who  seeks  to  attain  the  height  of  poverty  must,  in  a  sense,  r&- 
nounce  not  only  worldly  prudence,  but  the  knowletlge  of  letters, 
80  that,  divesting  himself  of  these  possessions,  he  may  offer  him- 
self naked  to  the  arms  of  the  Crucified.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  like  beg- 
gars, builil  little  hovels  in  which  to  live,  not  as  in  your  own,  but 
as  strangers  and  pilgi'ims  in  the  houses  of  others.''  His  prayer  to 
Christ  for  poverty  is  a  curiously  earnest  rhaj>sody.  She  is  Lady  H 
Poverty,  the  Queen  of  virtues,  for  whose  sake  Christ  descended 
unto  earth,  to  marry  her  and  bejret  on  her  all  the  children  c 
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fection.  She  clung  to  him  with  inseparable  fidelity,  and  in  her 
arms  he  died  upon  the  cross.  She  alone  possesses  the  seal  with 
which  to  mark  the  elect  who  choose  the  way  of  perfection.  **  Grant 
me,  O  Joaus,  that  I  may  never  possess  under  heaven  anything  of 
my  own,  and  sustain  the  flesb  sparely  by  the  use  of  the  things  of 
others!"  This  exaggerated  lust  of  poverty  ho  carried  out  to  the 
last,  and  on  his  death-bed  strippe<i  himself  naketl  that  he  might 
die  possessing  aljsolutely  notiiing.  Poverty  thus  waij  the  corner- 
stone on  which  he  founded  the  Order,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
effort  to  maintain  this  superhuman  perfection  led  to  a  schism  and 
gave  to  the  Inquisition  an  ample  store  of  victims  whose  heresy 
consisted  in  fidehty  to  the  precepts  of  their  founder.* 

With  all  this  there  was  too  much  kindliness  in  his  nature  for 
>ra,  and  cheerfulness  was  a  virtue  which  he  constantly  incul- 
Sadness  he  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  deadly  weapons  of 
Satan,  while  cheerfulness  was  the  Christian's  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  bii»ssin^  l>ost<>wod  by  Ct<k1  u|M>n  his  creatures. 
This  was  consequently  a  distinguishing  chaructoristic  of  the  Friars 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Order.  In  Eccleston's  simple  and  quiet 
n&rration  of  their  advent  to  England,  in  1224,  when  nine  of  them 
ci^OBsed  to  Dover  without  knowing  what  their  fate  might  be  from 
day  to  day.  there  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  the  picture 
of  their  zeal,  their  trustfulness,  their  |>atienoe,  their  unfaihng  cheer- 
fulness under  privation  and  disap}X)intment,  and  in  their  tireless 
activity  in  ministering  to  the  sjiiritual  and  corporeal  wants  of  the 
neglectetl  children  of  the  Church.  Such  men  were  real  apostles, 
and  had  the  Order  continued  to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  i 
founder  its  s<^rvices  to  humanity  would  have  been  incalculable.! 


The  Mendicant  Orders  were  a  startling  innovation  upon  the 
monastic  theory.  In  it-s  essence  raonachism  was  the  selfish  effort 
of  the  individual  to  secure  his  own  salvation  by  rei>udiating  all 
the  duties  and  res{>onsibilities  of  life.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time 
it  bad  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  world  by  leaving  its  retreats 
and  carrying  civilization  and  Christianity  into  barbarous  regions, 
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•  B.  Pr».nci«.  Collnt  Monftst.  Collat.  B — Ejusd.  pro  Paupertatc  obtinenda 
Or»tio.— Lib,  Conform.  Lib.  ni.  Fruct.  4,  fol.  ZiSa. 

t  6.  Fraada.  Colloq.  87. — TIi.  de  Eccleston  de  Adventu  Minorum  Collat  1,  2. 
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under  such  men  as  St.  Columba,  St.  GalL  and  St  WiUibrod,  bnt 
that  time  had  long  past,  and  for  ages  it  had  mink  into  worse  than 
its  primitive  seliishneaa.  The  Mendicants  came  ujwn  Christendom 
like  a  revelation — mea  who  had  abandoned  aU  that  was  enticing^ 
in  life  to  imitate  the  apostles,  to  convert  the  sinner  and  unbeliever,^ 
to  arouse  the  slumbering  moral  sense  of  mankind,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  offer  salvation  to  all ;  in  short,  to  do  what  the  Church 
was  paid  so  enormously  in  wealth  and  privileges  and  power  for 
neglecting.  Wandering  on  foot  over  the  face  of  Europe,  underfl 
burning  suns  or  chilling  blasts,  rejecting  alms  in  money  but  rev- 
ceiving  thankfully  whatever  coarse  food  might  be  set  before  the 
wayfarer,  or  enduring  hunger  in  silent  resignation,  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  but  busied  eternally  in  the  work  of  snatch- 
ing souls  from  Satan,  and  lifting  men  up  from  the  sordid  cares  of 
daily  life,  of  ministering  to  their  infirmities  and  of  bringing  to 
their  darkened  souls  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  light — such  was  the 
aspect  in  which  the  earliest  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  preeent- 
ed  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  the  ecclesiastic  only  the  sensual  worldling  intent  solely  uponf 
the  indulgence  of  his  appetites.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Ruoh  an  ap- 
parition  accomplishetl  much  in  restoring  to  the  jX)pulation8  the 
faith  in  ChriKtianity  which  had  begun  to  bo  so  sorely  shaken,  o^| 
that  it  spreiid  through  Christendom  the  hope  of  an  approaching 
regeneration  in  the  Church  which  greatly  lessened  popular  impa- 
tience under  its  exactions,  and  doubtless  staved  off  a  rebellion 
which  would  have  altered  the  aspect  of  rao<:lern  civilization.  ^M 

It  is  no  wonder,  moreover,  that  the  love  and  veneration  of  th©~ 
people  followed  the  Mendicants ;  that  the  charitable  showered 
their  gifts  upon  them,  to  the  destruction  of  the  primal  obligation 
of  poverty ;  that  the  men  of  earnest  convictions  pressed  forward 
to  join  their  ranks.     The  purest  and  noblest  intellects  might  well 
see  in  such  a  career  the  realization  of  their  loftiest  aspirations ; 
and  whenever  in  the  thirt^^enth  century  we  find  a  man  towering 
above  his  fellows,  we  arc  almost  sure  to  trace  him  to  one  of  the 
Mendicant  Orders.    Raymond  of  Ponnaforte,  Alexander  Hales, 
Albcrtus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Roger  Bacoo^fl 
Duns  Scotus,  are  names  which  show  how  irresistibly  the  men  of™ 
highest  gifts  were  led  to  seek  among  the  Domiuicans  or  Fran- 
ciscans their  ideal  of  life.    That  they  failed 
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oat  saying,  but  their  presence  in  the  Orders  is  at  once  an  evidence 
of  the  impression  which  the  Mendicants  made  upon  all  that  was 
vrorthiest  in  the  age,  and  an  explanation  of  the  enormous  influence  i 
which  lU*^.  Orders  obtained  with  such  marvellous  rapidity.     Even  I 
Dante  cannot  refuse  to  them  the  tribute  of  his  admii*auou — 


"  L^un  fu  tutto  seraflco  fn  ardore, 
L'  alLro  per  ftapienza  in  terra  fuc 
m  cbcrnbica  luce  uno  aplendore." 

(Pabapim),  XL) 


Thej^  waa  another  instrumentality  of  vast  importance,  in  utiliz- 
ing which  both  Francis  and  Dominic  manifested  their  organizing 
ability — the  Tertiary  Orders  through  which  laymen,  without  aban- 
doning the  world,  were  assimilated  to  the  respective  brotherhoods, 
aided  in  their  lalMjrs,  shared  in  their  glory,  and  added  to  their  in- 
fluence. Urns  stimulating  and  utilizing  the  zeal  of  the  community  fl 
at  large.  There  is  a  trace  of  an  order  of  Crucigeri  or  Cnjss-bear- 
ers,  laymen  oi^ganized  for  the  defence  of  the  Clmrch,  claiming  to 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  and  re- 
vived in  1215  by  the  I^teran  Council,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  fl 
its  activity  or  usefulness.  Francis,  however,  who,  though  un-  ™ 
learned  in  scholastic  theology  and  untrained  in  rhetoric,  excelled 
his  contemporaries  in  insight  into  the  gospel  and  possessed  a  sim- 
ple, earnest  eloquence  wliich  carried  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  on 
one  occasion  i)roduced  by  his  prejiching  so  profound  an  impres- 
sion tliat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, begged  admission  to  his  Ortler.  This  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible, and  he  bethought  him  of  framing  a  Rule  by  which  persons 
of  both  sexes,  while  remaining  in  the  world,  could  be  subjected  to 
wholesome  discipline  and  be  connected  with  the  fraternity,  which 
in  turn  promised  them  its  protection.  Of  the  restrictions  placed 
on  them  perhaps  the  most  significant  was  that  they  should  can*}'  no 
weapons  of  offence  except  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Christian  faith,  and  their  own  lands.  The  project  and  the 
Rule  were  approved  by  the  pope  in  1221.  and  the  official  name  of 
the  organization  was  "  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penitence," 
though  it  became  popularly  known  as  the  Tertiary  Order  of  Mi- 
norites, or  Franciscans.  Under  the  more  aggressive  name  of 
"  Militia  Jesu  Christi/'  or  Soldiery  of  Christ,  Dominic  founded  a 
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similar  association  of  laymen  connected  with  his  Order.    The  ideA^^ 
proved  a  most  finiilful  one.     It  reorganiwnl  to  some  degree  tbflH 
Church  by  removing  a  |x>rtion  of  the  barrier  which  sejmrated  the 
layman  from  the  ecclesiastic.     It  brought  immense  support  to  the 
Alemlicant  Oixleni  by  t'lilisting  witli  them  muhitudes  of  the  earn- 
est and  zealous,  as  well  as  those  who  from  less  worthy  motive 
sought  to  share  their  protection  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
iuUuence.    Ty{>e8  of  both  classes  may  be  found  in  the  royal  housed 
of  France,  for  both  St.  Louis  and  Catherine  de  Medicis  were  Te^ 
tiaries  of  St.  Francis.*  ^ 

To  comprehend  fully  tlio  magnitude  and  influence  of  thesrf™ 
movements  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  impressionable  character  of 
the  populations  and  their  readiness  to  yield  to  contagious  emo- 
tion. When  we  are  told  that  the  Franciscan  lierthold  of  Ratis- 
bon  frequently  i)reached  to  crowds  of  sixty  thousimd  souls  we 
realize  what  power  was  lodged  in  tlie  lumds  of  those  who  could 
r(!iu-l»  masses  so  easily  swayed  anil  so  full  of  blind  yearnings  to 
escape  fi-om  the  ignoble  life  to  which  they  were  condemned.  How 
the  slumbering  souls  were  awakened  is  shown  by  the  successive 
waves  of  excitement  whicli  swept  over  one  portion  of  Euro|)e  aft^^H 
another  about  the  midtUe  of  the  century.  The  dumb,  untutoroo™ 
minds  began  to  ask  whether  an  existence  of  hopeless  and  brutal 
misery  was  all  that  Wiis  to  be  rt^alized  from  the  promises  of  the 
gospel.  The  Church  had  made  no  real  effort  at  internal  reform ; 
it  was  still  grasping,  covetous,  licentious,  and  a  strange  desire  for 
something — they  knew  not  exactly  what — began  to  take  poeses- 
sion  of  men's  hearts  and  spread  like  an  epidemic  from  village  to 
village  and  from  land  to  land.  In  Germany  and  France  there  is 
another  Crusade  of  the  Children,  earning  from  Gregory  IX.  the 
declaration  that  they  gave  a  fitting  rebuke  to  their  elders,  who 
were  basely  abandoning  the  birth-place  of  humanity.f 

But  the  most  formidable  and  significant  manifestation  of  thifi 
universal  restlessness  and  gregarious  enthusiasm  is  seen  in  the  up- 
rising of  the  pea.santry — the  first  of  the  wandering  bands  knowa^ 

•  Philip.  Bergomut.  Supplem.  Chronic.  Lib.  xin.  ann.  1815. — BooavenL  Vit 
8.  Fran.  c.  iv.  No.  5 ;  c.  xi. — Ry^la  Fratnim  Sororumquo  cle  Ffpnitcotia. — Pott- 
bast  lUgest.  No.  6736,  7503,  13073.— Chron.  Ma^st.  Oiilin.  PraOicat.  c.  2,  9.— 
IUjTiald.Aiu)al.anD.1233.No.40.— NicolaiPP.IV.BuU.5uyraffwmfm,ami.  IMS. , 

f  Ciiroa.  Augusteus.  ann.  1250. — liatt.  Paris,  aan.  1203. 
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Pastooreaux.  The  helpless  and  hopeless  state  of  the  lower 
olasGes  of  society  in  thoee  dreary  ages  has  probably  never  been 
exceeded  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history.  The  terrible  maxim 
of  the  feudal  law,  that  the  villein's  only  appeal  from  his  lord  was 
to  God — "Mes  par  notre  usage  n'a-il  entre  toi  et  ton  vilein  juge 
fore  Deu '' — condenses  in  a  word  the  abject  defencelessneas  of  the 
major  part  of  the  population,  and  human  degradation  has  never, 
perhaps,  been  more  forcibly  expressed  tlian  in  the  infamous  jus 
primce  noctis  or  '*  droit  de  marquette."     The  bitter  humor  of  the 

I  trouvere  Ruteboeuf  describes  how  Satan  considered  the  soul  of  the 

'  villein  too  dGS|)icablo  to  be  received  in  hell ;  there  was  no  place 
for  it  in  heaven,  so  that,  after  a  life  of  misery  on  earth,  it  had  no 
refoge  in  the  hereafter.  It  is  noteworthy  in  many  ways  that  the 
Church,  which  should  have  been  the  mediator  lietween  tlie  villein 
and  his  lonl,  and  which,  in  teaching  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man,  should  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  miserable  serf,  waa 
always  the  special  object  ai  aversion  and  attack  in  the  brief  satur- 

1  nalia  of  the  self-enfranchised  wretches.* 

p  Suddenly,  about  Easter,  1251,  there  appeared  a  mysterious 
preacher,  known  as  the  Hungarian,  a<lvancefi  in  years,  and  clothed 
with  the  attributes  which  most  excite  popular  awe  and  veneration. 
In  his  clenched  hand,  which  never  waa  opened,  he  carried  a  paper 
given  to  him  by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  which  was  his  mandate 
and  commission.  Yet  men  said  that  he  had  from  his  youth  been 
an  apostate  from  Christ  to  Mahomet,  that  he  had  drunk  deeply  of 
the  poisonous  wells  of  magic  flowing  at  Toledo,  and  that  he  had 
received  from  Satan  the  mission  of  carrying  the  unarmed  popula- 
tions of  Europe  to  the  East,  so  that  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  should 
find  Christendom  an  easy  prey.  Remembering  the  Crusade  of  the 
Children,  people  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ho  who  had 
devastated  so  many  houses  with  his  magic  arts,  leading  forth  the 
tender  youth  to  perish  of  starvation  and  exposure.  Tall  and  pale, 
gifted  vrith  eloquence  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  speaking 
hke  a  native  in  French  and  G-erman  and  Latin,  he  set  forth,  preach- 
ing from  town  to  town  the  supineness  of  the  rich  and  powerful 

}  '  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  Consoil,  ch.  xri.  art  8.— Le  Gnnd  d^Aussy,  Fabliaux, 
n.  114-3. — The  exiiitence  of  the  "droit  de  marquette'*  has  been  qnc8tioncd,but 
witboat  reasonable  ground.  The  authorities  ma;  bo  found  in  the  authoc'a 
*^  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,"  2d  Ed  p.  854. 
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who  allowe'd  the  Holy  Land  to  remain  in  the  grasp  of  the  Infidel 
and  the  good  King  Louie  to  languish  in  his  Egyptian  dungeom 
God  had  tire<i  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  noblea,  and 
he  called  the  poor  and  bumble,  without  arms  and  captains,  to  res- 
cue the  Holy  Places  and  the  Good  King.  All  this  found  ready  re- 
s])onse,  but  even  greater  applause  followed  his  attacks  upon  tho 
c^lcrgy.  Tho  Mendicant  Orders  were  vagrants  and  hypocrites ;  tho_ 
Cistercians  were  greedy  of  money  and  lands ;  the  Benedictinefl 
proud  and  gluttonous;  the  canons  wholly  given  to  secular  aims 
and  t^e  lusts  of  the  Hesli ;  the  bishops  and  their  officials  wore 
money-seekers,  who  shrank  from  no  trickery  to  accomplish  their 
aims.  As  for  Rome,  no  terms  of  objurgation  were  too  strong  for 
the  papal  court.  The  people,  whose  hate  and  contempt  for  the 
clergy  were  unIx>unUed,  listene<l  to  this  rhetoric  with  delight,  and 
eagerly  joined  a  movement  which  promised  a  reform  in  some  un- 
seen way.  Shephenis  left  their  sheep,  husbandmen  their  ]>lou^«, 
deaf  to  the  commands  of  their  lonls,  and  followed  him  unarmed, 
taking  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  nor  asking  Iiow  they  were  to 
be  fed. 

There  were  not  lacking  those  high  in  station  who,  carried  awai 
with  the  general  enthusiasm,  imagined  that  God  was  about  to  work 
miracles  with  the  poor  and  helpless  after  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  had  faile^l.  Even  Queen  Hlanclie,  eager  for  any  means  that 
promised  to  lil>erate  her  son,  looked  upon  the  movement  for  a  while 
with  favor,  and  lent  it  her  countenance.  It  swelled  and  grew  till 
the  wandering  multitudes  arnountod  to  more  than  a  himdred  thoi 
sand  men,  bearing  fifty  banners  as  an  emblem  of  victorj-.  It  wi 
impossible,  of  course,  to  confine  such  an  uprising  to  the  peaceful 
and  humble.  'Ho  sooner  dad  it  assimie  proportions  promising  im- 
munity than  it  inevitably  drew  to  itself  ail  the  disorderly  eli»ments 
insepai-able  from  the  society  of  the  time — the  "ruptarii'*  and  "ri- 
baldi/*  whom  we  have  seen  figure  so  largely  in  the  Albigensiadl 
troubles.  These  flocked  to  it  from  all  sides,  bringing  knife  ano^ 
dagger,  sword  and  axe,  and  giving  to  the  immense  procession  a 
stiU  more  menacing  aspect.  That  outrages  were  committed  wo 
can  well  believe,  for  the  wrongs  of  class  against  class  were  too  fla- 
grant to  remain  unavenged  when  opportunity  offered  for  reprisals. 

On  June  11,  1251,  they  entered  Orleans,  against  the  com- 
mands of  the  bishop,  but  welcomed  by  the  people,  though  the 
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t)ier  citizens  prudently  locked  their  doors.  All  might  have 
Bsed  j)oac*?ably  there  as  elsewhere  but  for  a  hot-headed  student 
the  floarishing  university  of  the  city,  who  interrupted  the  preach- 
j  of  the  Hungarian  to  denounce  him  aa  a  liar,  and  was  promptly 
ained  hy  a  zealous  follower.     A  tumult  followed,  in  which  tlie 

itoureaux  made  short  work  of  the  Orleans  clergy,  breaking  into 
eir  houses,  burning  their  books,  and  slaying  many,  or  tossing i 
«m  into  the  Loire ;  and,  what  is  most  signiiicant,  the  people  are 
(scribed  as  looking  on  approvingly.     The  bishop,  and  all  who 
tuld  hide  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  escaped  during 

night,  and  valiantly  laid  the  city  under  interdict  for  the  guilty 
saplioity  of  the  citizens. 

On  hearing  this  the  Regent  Blanche  said,  ^'  Qod  knows  I  thought 
ley  would  recover  the  Holy  I^nd  in  simplicity  and  holiness.  But 
see  they  are  deceivers,  let  them  be  excommunicated  and  de- 
royed.^'  Accordingly  they  were  excommunicated,  but  before  the 
lathema  could  be  published  they  had  reached  Bourges,  where, 

a  tumult,  the  Hungarian  was  slain,  and  they  broke  up  into 
.nds.  The  authorities,  recovering  from  their  stupor,  pursued 
pie  luckless  \vretches  everywhere,  who  were  slain  like  mad  dogs, 
ome  emissaries  who  penetrated  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  rais- 
ig  a  revolt  of  some  live  hundred  peasants,  met  the  same  fate ; 
:d  it  was  reported  that  the  second  in  command  under  the  Kun- 
brian  was  captured  in  a  vessel  on  the  Garonne,  while  endeavor- 
xg  to  escape,  and  on  his  person  were  found  magic  powders  and 
range  letters  in  Arabic  and  Ohaldee  characters  from  the  Soldan 

Babylon  promising  his  co-operation. 

The  quaai-religious  nature  of  the  uprising  is  shown  in  the  funo- 
ions  exercised  by  the  leaders,  who  acted  the  part  of  bishops,  bless- 
Bg  the  people,  sprinkling  holy  water,  and  even  celebrating  mar- 
ages.  The  favor  which  the  people  everywhere  showed  them  was 
.tribnted  principally  to  their  spoiling,  beating,  and  slaying  the 
ergy,  thus  indicating  the  deep-seated  popular  antagonism  to  the 
hurch,  and  justifying  the  declaration  made  by  prektes  high  in 
ation  that  so  great  a  <langer  had  never  threatened  Christendom 
noe  the  time  of  Mahomet.* 


•  Matt.  Paris  ann,  1281  (pp.  850-2).— Guillel.  Nangiac.  ann.  1351— Amalrici  , 
ugeril  YitPoDtif.  ann.  1251.— Bern.  Ooidon.  Flor.  Chronic.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  697).| 
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Even  more  remarkable,  as  a  manifestation  of  popular  emotiov 
was  the  first  apparition  of  the  Flagellants.  Suddenly,  in  1259,  in 
Perugia^  no  one  knew  why,  the  population  was  seized  with  a  fury 
of  devotional  i>enitence,  without  incitement  by  friar  or  priest-  The 
contagion  spread,  and  soon  the  whole  of  upper  Italy  was  filled  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  penitents.  Nobles  and  peasants,  old  and  young, 
even  to  children  five  years  of  a^,  walked  solemnly  in  procession, 
two  by  two,  naked  except  a  loin-cloth,  weeping  and  praying  God 
for  mercy,  and  scourging  themselves  with  leather  thongs  to  the 
drawing  of  blood.  The  women  decently  inflicted  the  penance  on 
themselves  in  their  chambers,  but  the  men  marched  through  the 
cities  by  day  and  night,  in  the  sharpest  winter,  preceded  by  priests 
with  crosses  and  banners,  to  the  churches,  where  they  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  altars.  A  oontemixtrary  tells  us  that  the 
fields  and  mountains  echoed  with  the  voices  of  the  sinners  calling 
to  God,  while  music  and  love-songs  were  heard  no  more.  A  gen- 
eral fever  of  repentance  and  amendment  seized  the  people.  Usu- 
rers and  robbers  restored  their  iU-gotten  gain  ;  criminals  confessed 
their  sins  and  renounced  their  vices ;  the  prison  doors  wore  thrown 
open,  and  the  captives  walked  forth  ;  homicides  nffere<l  themselves 
on  their  knees,  witli  drawn  swords,  to  the  kindred  of  their  victim^^ 
and  were  embraced  with  tears ;  old  enmities  were  forgiven,  anJH 
exiles  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  Kverywher©  was 
seen  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  and  men  seemetl  to  lie  consumed 
with  heavenly  fire.  The  movement  even  spread  to  the  Khinclands 
and  throughout  Germany  and  Bohemia ;  but  whatever  hopes  wer^ 
aroused  of  the  regeneration  of  man  vanished  with  the  subsideno^ 
of  the  excitement,  which  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  came,  and 
was  even  denounced  as  a  heresy.  Uberto  Pallavicino  took  effec^f 
ual  means  of  keeping  the  Flagellants  out  of  his  city  of  Milan  ;  for 
when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  erected  three  hundred  gibbet 
by  the  roadside,  at  sight  of  which  they  abruptly  retraced  the 
steps.*  

A  siniilar  extraordinary  movement  toolc  place  in  1309  fCUron.  Com.  Zanfliet 
ann.  1309),  and  another,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  1320  (GuiU,  Nanjjiac.  Contia.  ann. 
1320. — QrandesClironiquea  V.  245-6.— Anial.  Auger.  ViL  Pontif.  ann.  1330). 

■  Monach.  Paduan.  Lib.  in.  nnn.  1260.— Cliron.  F.  Franciaci  Pipini  ann.  1S50. 
— Oesta  Trcviror.  Arcbtep.  c.  268.— Closener'a  Chronik  (Cbron,  der  dcatachen 
SUdte,  VUL  73, 104).— Lami,  AnticbilA  Toscane,  p.  617.— Verri,  Storia  di  Uilaao, 
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It  was  in  a  population  snbject  to  such  tempests  of  emotion,  and 

groping  thus  blindly  for  something  higher  and  better  than  the 
hopeless  degradation  around  them,  that  the  Mendicant  Orders 
came  to  gather  to  themselves  the  potential  religious  exaltation  of 
the  time.  That  they  should  develop  with  unexampled  rapidity 
was  inevitable. 

Everything  favored  them.  The  papal  court  early  recognized 
in  them  an  instrument  more  efficient  than  had  yet  been  devised  to 
bring  the  power  of  the  Holy  See  to  bear  directly  upon  the  Church 
and  the  people  in  every  corner  of  Christendom ;  to  break  do^vn 
the  independence  of  the  local  prelates ;  to  combat  the  temporal 
enemies  of  the  papacy,  and  to  lead  the  people  into  direct  relations 
with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Privileges  and  exemptions  of  all 
kinds  were  showered  upon  thcm^  until,  by  a  series  of  bulls  issued, 
between  1240  and  1244,  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  they 
were  rendered  completely  independent  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
organization.  A  time-honored  rule  of  the  Church  required  that 
any  excommunication  or  anathema  could  only  be  removed  by  him 
who  had  pronounced  it,  bat  this  was  revolutionized  in  their  favor. 
Not  only  were  the  bishops  re(|uir-ed  to  give  absolution  to  any  Do- 
minican or  Franciscan  who  should  apply  for  it,  except  in  cases  of 
such  enormity  that  the  Holy  See  alone  could  act,  but  the  Mendi- 
cant priors  and  ministers  were  authorized  to  absolve  their  friars 
from  any  censures  inflicted  on  them.  These  extraordinarj*  meas- 
ures removed  them  entirely  from  the  regular  jurisdiction  of  the 
establishment;  the  members  of  each  Order  became  responsible 
only  to  their  own  superiors,  and  in  their  all-pervading  activity 
throughout  Europe  they  could  secretly  undermine  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  local  hierarchy,  and  replace  it  with  that  of  Rome, 
which  they  so  directly  represente<i.  This  independent  position, 
however,  had  only  been  reached  by  degi'ees.  Papal  briefs  of  1229 
and  1234,  enjoining  them  to  show  proper  respect  and  obedience  to 
the  bishops,  and  empowering  the  bishops  to  condemn  any  friars 
who  abuse  their  privileges  of  preaching  for  purposes  of  gain,  show 
that  complaints  of  their  aggresaons  had  commenced  thus  early, 
and  that  Rome  was  not  yet  prepared  to  render  them  independent 
of  the  hierarchy ;  but  when  the  policy  had  once  been  adopted  it 
was  carried  to  its  fullest  development,  and  the  cycle  of  legislation 
was  completed  by  Boniface  VIIl.,  in  1295  and  1296,  by  a  series  of 
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bulla  in  which,  following  his  predecessors,  the  Mendicants  were 
formally  I'eleased  fi*om  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  statutes 
of  the  Onlers  Avere  declared  to  be  the  only  laws  by  which  they 
were  Uy  be  judged,  all  provisions  of  the  canon  law  to  the  ooji- 
trary  notwithstanding.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  new  issue  of  the 
bull  Virtni'e  cmi^picwts^  commonly  known  as  the  Mare  Magnum^ 
be  oodilied  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  his  pred^ 
ecessora.*^  H 

The  Holy  See  was  thus  pi'ovided  with  a  militia,  recruited  and 
sustained  at  the  expense  of  the  faithful,  panoplied  in  invulnerabil- 
ity, and  devoteti  to  its  exclusive  service.  In  order  that  its  useful- 
ness might  sofifer  no  limitation,  in  1241  Gregory  IX.  granted  t|^ 
the  friars  the  privilege  of  freely  living  in  the  lands  of  excommuni- 
cates, and  of  asking  and  receiving  assistance  and  food  from  them. 
They  could,  therefore,  penetrate  everywhere,  and  serve  as  secret 
emissaries  in  the  dominions  of  those  hofntile  to  Kome.  Human 
ingenuity  could  have  devised  no  more  efficient  anny,  for,  not  only 
were  they  full  of  zeal  and  inspired  ^vith  profound  convictions,  but 
the  reputation  for  superior  sanctity  which  they  everywhere  ao- 


'  Fottbast  Regest  Ko.  83S4,  8326,  9775,  10905.  U169,  11296.  11819,  1131 
11415.— RipoU.  I.  99.— Matt.  Paris   aim.  1234  (pp.  274-6).— Wadding.  AaDiL' 
ann.  1295,  No.  18.— Mag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  174.— RipoU  11.  40. 

The  exemption  of  the  Mendicants  from  all  local  jurisdiclioo  save  that  of  their 
own  Orders  was  a  source  of  atmoet  inconceivable  trouble  in  every  portion  of 
Chrifltcuilom.  Wben,  for  instance,  in  1433,  the  legates  of  the  Council  of  Basle 
were  on  their  vaj  to  Brlinn  to  settle  the  terms  of  pacification  with  the  Huautee, 
they  were  called  upon  in  Vienna  to  silence  a  Franciscan  whose  abusive  sermons 
created  disorder,  and  it  was  with  much  trouble  that  they  forced  him  to  admit 
that,  as  representing  a  generul  conncil,  they  had  authority  to  discipline  biin. 
On  their  arrival  at  Brlinn  they  fonnd  the  public  agitated  over  a  dreadful  scan- 
dal, the  Dominican  provincial  having  sedueed  a  nun  of  his  own  order.  The 
woman  had  borne  a  child  to  him,  and  no  gt«^ps  had  l>ccn  tnkcn  against  him. 
The  ordinary  judicial  machinery  of  the  Church  was  utterly  powerless  to  deal 
with  him,  and  the  precautions  which  the  legates  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  commence  proceediogs  show  how  arduous  and  dangerous 
they  felt  the  task  to  be,  though  when  they  got  to  work  they  sentenced  him  to 
deposition  and  imprisonment  for  life  on  bread  and  water. — iEgidii  Carlerii  Liber 
de  Legationibus  (Monument.  Concil.  General.  Siec.  XV.  T.  L,  pp.  544-8,  558,  555, 
567,  668-6,  S72,  577,  587,  500,  595).  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
brulMm/idmer^  wa  there  is  no  allasioa  to  any  attempt  to  execute  the  sentence. 
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secured  for  them  pojnilai*  sympathy  and  support,  and  gave 
heEin  an  enormous  advantage  in  any  contest  with  local  churches.* 
Their  efficiency,  when  directed  against  temporal  opponents^ 
•was  thoroughly  tried  in  the  long  and  mortal  struggle  of  the  par 
pacy  with  Frederic  11.,  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy 
rTrhom  Kome  has  ever  had.  As  early  as  the  year  1229  we  hear  of 
the  banishment  of  all  the  Franciscans  from  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, as  papal  emissaries  seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  emperor  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects.  In  1234  we  find  them  raising  money 
in  England  to  enable  the  pope  to  carry  on  the  straggle,  and  using 
every  device  of  pei-suasion  and  menace  with  a  success  which  real- 
iaed  immense  suras  and  i*educed  numbers  to  beggary.  When,  in 
the  solemnities  of  Easter,  1339,  Gregory  fulminated  an  excomtpu- 
nication  against  the  emperor,  it  was  to  the  Franciscan  priors  that 
he  communicated  it,  with  a  full  recital  of  the  imperial  mis<leeds, 
and  ordered  them  to  publish  it  with  ringing  of  bells  on  every  Sun- 
day and  feast-day.  It  was  the  most  effective  method  that  could 
be  devised  to  create  public  opinion  against  his  advei-sary,  and  Fred- 
eric retorted  with  another  edict  of  expulsion.  When  Frederic  was 
deposed  by  the  Coimcil  of  Lyons,  in  1244,  it  was  the  Dominicans 
who  were  selected  to  announce  the  sentence  in  all  accessible  public 
places,  with  an  indulgence  of  forty  days  for  all  who  would  gather 
to  listen  to  them,  and  plenary  remission  of  sins  to  the  friajs  who 
might  suffer  persecution  in  consequence.  Soon  afterwards  we  find 
them  plaj'lng  the  part,  which  the  Jesuits  filled  in  Jacobean  Eng- 
land, of  secret  emissaries  engaged  in  hidden  plots  and  fomenting 
disturbances.  Frederic  always  declared  that  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life  in  1244  was  the  work  of  Franciscans  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  preach  a  seci*et  crusade  against  him  in  his  own  do- 
minions, and  who  encouraged  his  enemies  with  prophecies  of  his 
speedy  death.  When,  as  the  result  of  papal  intrigues,  Henry 
Haspe  of  Thuringia  was  elected,  in  1246,  as  King  of  the  Romans, 

*  FotthA»tNo.  11040, 11041.— The  uficfulnefts  of  tlio  Mendicants  in  aiding  the 
pApAcy  to  nnlimited  domination  is  eeen  tn  the  condemnation,  b;  the  Unireraity 
of  Parie.  in  1439,  of  the  Franciscan  Jean  Sarrasin  for  pablicly  leaching  thul  the 
wbo)e  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  the  pope.  He  was  forced  to 
admit  that  it  was  bestowed  by  God  on  the  several  clasaes  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
that  the  authority  of  councils  rested,  not  on  the  pope,  btit  on  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Church  (D'Argentr6,  Coll.  Jadic.  de  qo'v.'Ettot.'I.^  Vnv 
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to  supersede  Frederic,  Innocent  IV.  sent  a  circular  brief  of  inst 
tiona  to  the  Franciscans  to  use  every  opportunity,  public  or  seer 
to  advocate  his  cause,  ami  to  promise  remission  of  sins  to  those  wh^ 
should  aid  him.  Again,  in  124S,  we  find  friars  of  both  orders  i 
as  secret  emissaries  to  stir  up  disaffection  in  Fre<leric*s  territories;' 
lie  complained  bitterly  of  it,  as  ho  had  always  cherished  and  pro- 
tected the  Mendicants,  and  he  met  the  attempt  with  savage  feroc- 
ity. The  Dominican  Simon  de  Montcsarculo,  who  was  caught, 
was  subjected  to  eighteen  successive  tortures ;  and  Frederic  instruct- 
ed his  son-in-law,  the  Count  of  Caserta,  that  all  friars  showing 
.signs  of  disiifFection,  or  contravening  the  strict  regulations  which 
he  prescribes,  shall  not  Ije  exiled  as  heretofore,  but  shall  be  prompt- 
ly burned.  The  shrewd  and  experienced  prince  evidently  recog- 
nized them  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  whom  he  was  ex- 
posed. They  continued  to  earn  his  hostility  by  the  zeal  with 
which  they  preached  the  cnisade  against  him,  and,  after  his  death, 
against  his  son  Conrad ;  and  we  can  rcgjird  as  not  improbable  the 
statement  that  Ezzclin  da  Romano,  his  vicar  in  the  March  of  Tre- 
viso,  put  to  death  no  less  than  sixty  Franciscans  during  his  thirty 
years  of  power*  fl 

The  Mendicants  gradually  superseded  the  bishops,  when  papal" 
commands  were  to  be  communicated  to  the  people  or  papal  man- 
dates enforced.  Even  when  fugitives  were  to  be  tracked,  thejifl 
formed  an  invisible  network  of  police,  spread  over  Eurojie  and 
available  in  a  thousand  ways.  Formerly,  when  a  complaint 
reached  Home  of  an  abuse  to  be  rectified  or  of  a  prelate  whose 
conduct  retjuired  investigation  or  trial,  a  commission  would  be 
issued  to  two  or  three  neighljoring  bishops  or  abbots  to  make  an 
examination  and  report,  or  to  reform  churches  and  monasteries 
neglectful  of  discipline.  Gradually  this  changed,  and  the  Mendi- 
cants iUone  were  charged  with  these  duties,  which  made  the  papal 
power  felt  so  directly  in  every  episcopal  palace  and  every  abbey 
in  Europe.  They  complained  repeatedly  of  the  amount  of  this 
extra  work  thrown  upon  them,  and  they  were  promised  relief,  but 


*  Richnrd.  de  8.  Germane  Cbron.  aDS.  1229,  1289.— Potthast  Regesta  Ko. 
10725.  13860.— Ripoll  I.  158,  172.— Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  11.  T,  VI.  pp.  405.  699^ 
701,710-11.  Wadding!  Ann&I.  ann.  1246,  No.  4;  ann.  1258.  No.  3.5-6.— Mar tene 
AmpJiat.  Coll  U.  1  ]9;3.— Btrbarano  de*  &fooai,  Hiat.  EccIm.  di  Ticenza,  IL  7S. 
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they  were  too  osefcd  to  be  dispensed  ^th  in  thoa  subjecting  the 
ChuTch  to  the  Apostolic  See.     How  disagreeable  and  even  danger- 
ous these  duties  might  be  is  visible  in  a  case  which  shows  how 
H  little  th<^  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
Rjpeutury  ha*!  cliangetl  from  what  we  had  seen  it  in  the  previous 
Hm^     The  gi'eat  electoral  archiepiscopate  of  Treves,  in  1^59,  was 
claimed  by  two  rivals  who  litigated  with  each  other  for  two  years 
_  in  litjme,  to  the  gn»At  profit  of  the  curia,  till  Alexander  IV.  set 
Hthem  both  aside.     The  Dean  of  Met/.,  Henry  of  Fistigen,  went  on 
H  some  pretext  to  Koiue«  where,  by  promising  to  pay  the  enormous 
™  debts  left  behind  by  the  two  litigants,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
from  Alexander.    On  his  return  the  |>allium  was  withheld  as  se- 
curity for  the  debts  which  he  had  incurred,  but  without  waiting 
for  it  he  assumed  archiepiscopal  functiomi,  consecrated  his  suf- 
fragan Bishop  of  Metz,  and  commenced  a  series  of  military  enter- 

■  prises,  in  the  course  of  which  be  devastated  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mat- 
thias and  nearly  burned  to  death  the  unhappy  monks.  These  mis- 
deeds, and  his  neglect  to  pay  his  debts,  led  Urban  IV.,  in  1261,  to 
commission  the  Bishops  of  Worms  and  Spires  and  the  Abbot  of 
Rodenkirk  to  investigate  the  charges  against  him  of  simony,  per- 
jury, homicide,  sacrilege,  and  other  sins,  but  the  archbishop  bribed 
them,  and  they  did  nothing.  Then«  in  1202^  Urban  sent  another 
oommisaion  to  William  and  Roric,  two  Franciscans  of  the  province 
of  Treves,  ordering  them  to  investigate  and  report  under  pain  of 
excommunication.     This   frightened   all   the  Mendicants  of  the 

■  province.  The  Franciscan  guardian  and  the  Dominican  prior,  more 
worldly-wise  than  righteous,  forbade  them  under  pain' of  dungeon 
from  exercising  the  functions  imposed  on  them,  and  the  two  un- 
lucky oonomissioners  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  by  flying 
from  Treves  to  Metz.  The  Franciscan  provincial  had  the  effron- 
tery to  send  envoys  to  Rome  asking  that  the  investigation  be  post- 
poned or  committed  to  others.  They  were  heard  in  fuU  consistory, 
in  presence  of  Urban  himself  and  of  Bonaventura,  the  general  of 
the  Order,  when  Urban  bitterly  retorted,  "  If  I  had  sent  bishoprics 
to  two  of  your  brethren  they  would  have  been  accepted  with 
avidity.  You  shall  not  refuse  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  Church."  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  intricate  details  of  the  dreary  quarrel,  wliich  histed  until  1272 
and  presented  in  its  successive  pbaseB  ever^  nqx^^V^  ^\  \x%9x^ 
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forgery,  robbery,  and  outrage.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when 
William  and  Roric  were  foi\)ed  to  work,  they  seem  to  have  per- 
formed their  duty  with  indti}>cudenoe  and  fidelity,  and  tliat  the 
Roman  curia,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  managed  to  extort 
from  the  unfortunate  diocese  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-three 
thousand  sterling  marks — in  spite  of  which  Archbishop  Henry  at-fl 
tende<i  the  coronation  of  Rodolph  of  Ilapsburg,  in  1:^73,  with  a 
splendid  retinue  of  eighteen  hundred  armed  men.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  functions  as  these  produced  an- 
tagonism between  the  new  orders  and  the  old  organization  which 
they  were  undermining  and  supplanting.  Yet  this  was,  perhaps^ 
the  least  of  the  causes  of  bitterness  between  them.  A  far  more 
fruitful  source  of  discord  was  the  intrusion  of  the  Mendicants  in 
the  office  of  preaching  and  hearing  confessions.  We  have  seen 
how  jealously  the  former  had  always  been  resers'ed  by  the  bishops 
and  how  utterly  it  had  been  neglected  until  the  primary  object  of 
St.  Dominic  had  been  to  supply  the  deficiency,  which  Honorius  IIL 
lamented  as  one  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  age.  The  Chorch 
was  scarce  better  prepared  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the  confessionAl, 
which  the  Lateran  Council  had  rendered  obligatory  and  had  con- 
fined to  the  priesthood.  Lazy  and  sensual  priests,  intent  only  on 
maintaining  their  revenues,  neglected  the  souls  of  their  flocks  and 
penuitted  no  intrusion  which  might  diminish  their  gains.  In  the 
populous  town  of  Montpellier  there  was  only  one  church  in  which 
the  sacrament  of  penitence  could  be  administered,  and  the  oonsula, 
in  1213,  petitioned  Innocent  III.,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  perish- 
ing souls,  to  empower  four  or  five  of  the  other  churches  of  the  town 
to  divide  the  duty.  As  late  as  1247,  Ypres,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  had  but  four  parish  churches.  If  the  Church 
Mihtant  was  to  ]>erform  its  duty,  and  if  it  was  to  regain  the  ven- 
eration of  the  people,  these  deficiencies  must  be  suppUed.f  ^| 

The  first  efforts  of  Dominic  had  been  based  on  the  power 


*  Potthast  Regesta  No.  7380.  8027,  8038,  10848,  10383,  108W,  10365,  10804/ 
10807.  10906.  10956.  10964,  11008,   11159.— Maitene  Tliesaur.  V.   1812.— HUt 
Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  HI.  p.  410.— OesL  Archiep.  Trevirena.  c.  190-271. 

tMartene  Amplistt.  Collect.  I.  1 146-9.— Idhoc.  PP.  IIL  Regest  XT.  340.—, 
Berger,  Regutres  d^Ianocent  IV.  No.  3712. 
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granted  to  the  legates  of  Languedoc  to  issue  lioenses  for  preach- 
ing, and  these  were,  of  course,  at  the  time  independent  of  episcopal 
>  permission,  but  in  the  Rule  of  1228  it  was  especially  provided  that 
no  friar  should  preach  in  a  diocese  "n-ithout  first  obtaining  permis- 
sion of  the  bishop,  and  in  no  case  was  he  to  declaim  against  the 
vices  of  the  secular  priesthood.  Francis  professed  the  humblest 
reverence  for  the  established  clergy ;  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
to  meet  simultaneously  a  priest  and  an  angel,  he  would  first  turn 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  priest,  saying  to  the  angel,  *'  Wait,  for 
these  hands  handle  the  Woi-d  of  Life  and  possess  something  more 
than  human  T  and  in  his  UuJe  it  was  also  provided  that  no  friar 
should  preach  in  any  diocese  against  the  will  of  the  bishop.  The 
bishops  were  not  particularly  disposed  to  welcome  the  intruders, 
and  Honorius  III.  condescended  to  entreaty  in  asking  them  to  per- 
mit the  Dominicans  to  preach,  while  he  also  took  steps  to  provide 
preachers  from  among  the  secular  clergy  by  stimulating  their  study 
of  theology.  The  intrusion  of  the  Mendicants  on  the  functions  of 
the  parish  priests  was  gradual,  and  was  commenced  with  the  priv- 
ilege granted  them  of  celei>rating  mass  everywhere  on  portable 
altars.  Some  resi-stance  wan  niacle  to  this,  but  it  was  broken  down ; 
and  when  Gregory  IX.,  in  1227,  signalized  his  accession  by  em- 
powering both  Orders  to  preach,  hear  confessions,  and  grant  abso- 
lution everywhere,  the  wandering  friars,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Rules,  gradually  invaded  every  pariah  and  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  cure  of  souls,  to  the  immense  discomfort  of  the  local 
priesthood,  who  had  always  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  the 
rights  which  were  the  main  source  of  their  influence  and  revenue. 
Complaints  were  loud  and  reiterated,  and  were  sometimes  listened 
>,  but  were  more  frequently  answered  by  an  emphatic  confirma^ 
an  of  the  innovation.* 


*  Constit.  Fnit.  Pmdic.  ann.  122€,  Dist.  ii.  cup.  38,  88  (Arcliiv.  fQr  Litt.  nod 
lircbengescliicbte,  1880.  p.  324).— Inn<K.  PP.  III.  Regest.  ix.  185— S.  Francia. 
One.  xiri. — Ejusd.  Regu].  Sec,  c.  ft.— Steplian.  de  Borbone  (D'Argeotrt,  Collect. 
Jodie  dc  Dov.  Error.  I.  i.  90-1^— Bwn.  Guidon.  (Murtene  AmpL  Collect.  VI. 
680).— Potthftst  Regeat.  No.  6508,6542.6654.  6660.  7325,  7487,  "468.  7480.  7890, 
10316,  10832,  10886.  10629.  10680,  10657,  10090,  10999,  11006,  11299,  15855. 
10926.  16933.- Martene  Theuar.  I.  954.— Coocil.  Nkrbonn.  ton.  1927  c.  19.— 
BaluL  Concil.  Guil.  Narbon.  App.  pp.  156--9. 

There  were  oot  many  prelates  like  Robert  Orosseteate  of  Lincoln,  wbo  wrote 
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The  matter  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  everywhere  thf^ 
laity  welcomed  the  intruders  and  preferred  them  to  their  owi^f 
curates.  The  fervor  of  their  preaching  and  their  reputation  for  « 
superior  sanctity  brought  crowds  to  the  sermon  and  the  confes- 
sional. Training  and  es]>erienc^  rendered  them  far  more  skilful 
directors  of  conscience  than  the  indolent  incumbents,  and  there 
arose  a  natural  popular  feeling  tliat  the  penance  which  they  im- 
posed was  more  holy  and  their  absolution  more  efficacious.  If  the 
beneficed  clergy  complained  that  this  was  because  they  soothed 
and  indulged  their  penitents,  they  were  able  to  retort  with  justice 
that  the  laymen  prefoiTe^l  them  for  themselves  and  their  wives 
rather  than  the  drunken  and  unchaste  priests  who  filled  most  of 
the  parishes.  A  friar  would  come  and  set  up  his  portable  altar,  as 
he  said,  for  a  day.  His  preaching  was  attractive ;  penitents  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  their  sins  would  hasten  to  confess ;  his  stay  was  pro- 
longed and  he  became  a  fixture.  If  the  place  <va6  populous,  he 
would  l>e  joined  by  others.  The  gifts  of  fne  charitable  would  flow 
in.  A  modest  chapel  and  cloisters  would  be  provided,  which  grew 
till  it  overshadowed  the  parish  church  and  was  filled  at  its  expense. 
Worse  than  all,  the  dying  sinner  would  assume  the  robe  of  the 
Menflicant  on  his  death-bed,  bequeath  his  body  to  the  friars,  and 
make  them  the  recipient  of  his  legacies,  leading  to  a  prolonged  and 
embittered  renewal  of  the  old  ghoul-like  quarrels  over  corpses.  In 
1247,  at  Pamplona,  some  Ixxlies  long  lay  imburied  owing  to  a  fierce 
contention  between  the  canons  and  the  Franciscans ;  and  a  division 
of  the  spoils,  by  which  a  share  varying  from  a  half  to  a  quarter, 
WHS  allotted  to  the  parish  priests,  only  gave  rise  to  new  disput^ 
Wlienever  an  open  conflict  arose,  however  much  the  pope  might 
deprecate  scandal,  tl)e  decision  would  be  almost  certainly  in  favor 
of  the  friars,  and  tlie  clergy  saw  with  dismay  and  hatred  that  the 
upstarts  were  supplanting  them  in  all  their  functions,  in  the  ven- 
eration of  the  people,  and  in  the  profitable  results  of  that  venei 
tion.  When,  in  1208,  a  ix)pulftr  uprising  against  tyranny  occui 
in  Holland  and  Gueldcrliind,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  the  rebels 
formulated  a  policy  for  the  refomlation  of  society^  they  propoeed 


ven- 

rre^l 
^belAV 


to  both  Jordan  and  Ellas,  the  generals  of  the  two  Orders,  to  let  him  have 

as  bis  diocese  was  large  and  be  required  help  in  the  duties  of  preaching  and 

bcur'jDg  confessiona. — Fascic.  Rer.  Expctcod.  et  Fugiond.  U.  ZH-^.  (Ed.  1690). 
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to  slay  all  noblee  and  prelates  and  monks,  bat  to  spare  the  Men- 
dicanta  and  such  few  parish  priests  as  might  be  neceasary  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  Some  feeble  efforts  were  made  by  the' 
clergy  to  emulate  the  services  and  activity  of  the  new-comers,  but 
the  sloth  and  self-indulgence  of  ages  oould  not  be  overcome.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  strongest  antagonism  between  the  old  orderV 
and  the  new  should  spring  up.  heightened  by  the  duty  which  the 
friars  felt  of  denouncing  publicly  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the 
clergy.  Already  in  the  previous  century  the  secular  priesthood 
had  complained  bitterly  of  the  impulse  given  to  monachism  by  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  Cistercians.  They  had  even  dared 
to  make  vigorous  representations  to  the  third  Council  of  Lateran, 
in  1179,  alleging  that  they  were  threatened  with  pauperization,^ 
Here  was  a  new  and 'vastly  more  dangerous  inroad,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  shoidd  submit  without  an  efifort  of  self-preser- 
vation. The?e  must  be  g  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  local 
churches  on  the  one  hand  and  the  papacy  with  its  new  militia  on 
the  other,  and  the  conservatives  manifested  skill  in  their  selection 
of  the  field  of  battle*  f 

The  University  of  Paris  was  the  centre  of  scholaatic  theology. 
CcemopoUtan  in  its  character,  a  long  line  of  great  teachers  had 
leotored  to  immense  masses  of  students  from  every  land,  until  its 
reputation  was  European  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  bulwark 
of  orthodoxy.     In  every  episcopate  it  ooold  count  its  graduates 


•  Brev.  Hist.  Ord.  Pradic.  (Martene  Arapl.  Coll.  VI.  857).— Eitrar.  Commun, 
Lib.  nL  Tit.  vi.  c.  8. — Concll.  Nimocieos.  add.  1298,  c.  17. — CoDstit.  Joaon. 
Arebiep.  Niccn.  hdd.  1331,  c.  10. — C.  Avenioncns.  ann.  1336,  c.  37;  ono.  1337,c. 
82.— C.  Vaurens.  ana.  1888,  c.  63,  64.— Epistt.  SeecuU  XID.  T.  I.  No.  437  (Monu- 
ment Germ.  Hist.).  — Berger,  Lea  Registres  d'Innoc.  fV.  No.  1875-8,  3252-6, 
8413.— RipoU  I.  25, 132-33,  153-4;  IL  61, 173;  VU.  18.— Matt  Parw  ann.  1284, 
p.  276;  ann.  1235.  pp.  286-7;  ann.  1255,  p.  616.- Potthast  Regusta  No,  8786a, 
8787-0,  10053.— Trit been.  Annal.  Hlreaug.  ann.  1368.- Cone.  Biterrens.  ano.  1283, 
c  9.— C.  Arelatens.  ann.  1334,  c.  3.~C.  Aibiens.  ann.  1354,  c.  17,  18. — Q.  Dona- 
Tentnrs  Ubell.  Apologcit.  Qaa»t.  1.— Abbat.  Joachimi  Concordis  v.  40. 

The  details  of  the  di»gnstiiig  quarvela  over  the  dying  and  dead  are  imprea- 
uvely  set  forth  in  a  composition  attempted  by  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1303,  between  the 
clergy  of  Rome  and  the  Mendicants  (Ripoll  IT.  70).  The  constant  litigation  on 
the  subject  nas  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  spiritual  section  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans (Hiat.  Tribulationum,  ap.  Archiv  flir  Litteratur-  u.  E^rcbcngcachichte, 
1886,  p.  397). 
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and  the  holders  of  its  degrees,  who  looked  back  upon  it  with  filial 
affection  as  to  their  alma  mtUer,  It  had  welcomed  Dominic's  first 
missionaries  when  they  came  to  Paris  to  found  a  house  of  the  Order, 
and  it  bad  admitted  Dominicans  to  its  coq)s  of  teachers.  Suddenly 
there  arose  a  quarrel,  the  insignificance  of  its  cause  showing  the 
tension  which  existed  and  the  eagerness  of  all  classes  of  the  clergy 
to  repress  the  growing  influence  of  the  Mendicants.  The  Univer- 
sity had  always  been  jealous  of  its  privileges,  among  which  not 
the  least  was  the  jurisdiction  which  it  enjoyed  over  its  students. 
One  of  these  was  slain  and  several  were  woimded  by  the  Paris 
watch  in  a  disturbance,  and  the  reparation  tendered  for  the  offence 
was  deemed  insufficient.  The  University  closed  its  doors,  but  the 
Dominican  teacliers,  Bonushorao  and  Ellas,  continued  their  lectures. 
To  punish  this  contumacy  they  were  ordered  to  be  silent,  and  stu- 
dents were  forbidden  to  listen  to  them.  They  appealed  to  the 
pope,  but  their  appeal  was  disregarded ;  and  when  the  University 
resumed  its  functions,  they  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  ob- 
serve its  statutes,  provided  there  was  nothing  therein  to  confliot 
with  the  Rule  of  the  Order.  This  they  refused  unless  they  were 
allowed  two  teachers  of  theology,  and  after  a  delay  of  a  fortnight 
they  were  expelled.  The  provincials  of  both  Orders  at  Paris  took 
up  the  quarrel  and  appealed  to  Rome,  and  Innocent  IV.  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  rules.* 

The  gage  of  battle  was  throivn  and  the  university  was  resolved 
on  no  half-measures.  It  would  reduce  the  Mendicants  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  religious  orders  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  all 
the  prelates  and  clergy  by  stripping  them  of  the  privileges  which 
rendered  them  so  dangerous.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
win  the  favor  of  Rome,  and  the  students  enthusiastically  assessed 
themselves,  economizing  in  their  expenses  that  they  might  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  which  was  necessary  if  anything  was  to  be 
done  with  the  curia.  The  leader  of  the  faculty  in  the  quarrel  was 
William  of  St.  Amour,  noted  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  teacher, 

•  Alex.  PP.  Bull.  ^f«i*i  lignum  tit/n. — Waddinp  Annal,  anD.  1855,  No.  9. — 
Oupin,  Bib.  des  Autciirs  feccles.  T.  X.  ch.  vii. 

For  tbc  exemption  of  students  from  sccolar  jurisdir.tinn  see  Berger,  Registret 
dlnnoccnt  IV.  No.  1615. — Molinier  (Guillem  Bernard  de  Gaillac,  Parin,  1884, pp. 
26  flq<|.)  gives  a  good  account  of  the  educational  organization  of  the  Donuoicaus 
»t  this  period. 
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^  *  Wftddiogi  Anno],  aou.  1254,  No.  4,  6;  ann.  1359,  No.  3.— Brer.  Hist  Ord. 
Pned.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  YI.  368-7).— Pottbost  Regeata  No.  15563.— Matt 
^ris.  anu.  1253,  p.  590. 

William  of  St.  Amour  was  a  pluralist     Not  satiafied  with  a  canonry  of  Beau- 
liaand  a  church  with  a  cure  of  souls,  we  find  him,  in  1^7,obtatDingof  iDnocont 
{v.  a  diapeusatioQ  to  bold  another  cure. — Berger,  Les  Registres  d'loQoc.  IV.  No. 

has. 
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iloqnont,  and  inflexible  of  purpose.  Ho  was  sent  to  the 
fioly  See,  where  he  found  Innocent  IV.  in  a  frame  of  mind  adapted 
10  listen  to  his  arguments  that  the  Mendicant  Kules  were  fitted 
fcnly  to  lead  souls  to  perdition.  The  pope  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  Orders,  and  had  coniirmed  and  enlarged  their  privileges,  but 
fust  now  was  out  of  himior.    The  Dominicans  asserted  that  this       I 

Pfrom  their  having  secretly  received  into  the  Order  one  of  his 
OS  whom  he  loved  greatly  and  intended  to  ailvance  in  the 
porld ;  and  also  from  the  malevolence  of  another  cousin,  who  pro- 
posed to  build  at  Genoa  a  fortress-palace  to  dominate  the  city,  and 
^ad  been  prevented  by  the  Dominicans  refusing  to  sell  a  piece  of 
tround  essential  to  his  purpose.  Innocent's  mind  must  indeed  have 
been  receptive  of  William  of  St.  Amour's  arguments.  In  July  and 
ilngast,  1254,  he  hail  issued  repeated  briefs  in  favor  of  the  Mon- 
icants  and  againut  the  University.  On  November  21  he  proraul- 
.ted  the  bull  EOtl  Ammarumy  known  among  the  Mendicants  as 
e  "terrible"  bull,  by  which  the  members  of  all  religious  orders 
ere  forbidden  to  receive  in  theii*  churches  on  Sundays  and  feast- 
,ys  the  parishioners  of  others ;  they  were  not  to  hear  confessions 
jrithout  the  special  license  of  the  pariah  priests,  they  were  not  to 
preach  in  their  own  churches  before  mass,  so  that  parishioners 
diould  not  be  d^a^vn  away  from  their  parish  churches,  nor  were 
Biey  to  preach  in  the  parish  churches,  nor  when  bishops  preached 
Jr  caused  preaching  to  Ije  done.* 

!t  The  bull  was  in  reality  a  terrii^le  one,  for  it  shattered  at  a  blow 
^e  edifice  erected  with  such  infinite  labor  and  self-sacrifice.  To 
kieet  it,  the  Dominicans  not  only  summoned  their  greatest  and 
{jnsest  membei-s,  but  appealed  to  Heaven.  Every  friar  was  ordered 
|aily  after  matins  to  recite  seven  psabns  and  the  litanies  of  the 
ITirgin  and  *St.  Dominic.  A  brother,  during  this  exercise,  was  en- 
^uraged  with  a  vision  of  the  Virgin  pleading  with  the  Son  and 
laying  **  Listen  to  them,  my  Son,  listen  to  them !"     He  did  listen 
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to  them,  for  though  we  may  doubt  the  Dominican  story  that  lo-l 
nocent  was  stricken  with  paralysis  the  very  day  that  he  signed 
the  "  crtid^Uiflmu?n  ediclum^''  he  certainly  did  die  on  December 
within  sixteen  days  after  it,an<l  a  pious  Roman  had  a  vision  of  hiSj 
sou]  handed  over  to  the  two  wrathful  saints,  Dominic  and  Franc 
Moreover  the  Cardinal  of  Albano,  whose  hostility  to  the  Orders  had| 
led  Lim  to  take  an  active  part  in  advising  Innocent  to  the  measure,^ 
was  im])rudent  enough  to  l>oast  that  he  had  caused  the  subjugation 
of  the  Mendicants  to  the  bishops  and  would  place  them  under  the 
feet  of  the  lowest  priests.  The  same  day  a  beam  in  his  house  gave 
way ;  he  fell  and  broke  his  neck.  It  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to 
accuse  the  Dominicans  of  having  assisted  nature  in  these  catas- 
trophes ;  but,  strange  as  it  seems  to  hear  them  boast  of  having 
prayed  a  pope  to  death,  they  certainly  do  relate  with  pride  that 
"  Beware  of  the  Dominican  litanies,  for  they  work  miracles,"  bd-fl 
came  a  oommon  phrase.* 

The  death  of  Innocent  saved  the  Mendicant  Orders.  That  his 
successor  was  elected  after  an  interval  of  only  fourteen  days  was 
due  to  the  provident  care  of  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  who,  distrust- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  put  the  fathers  of  the  Con- 
clave on  short  rations,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Alexander  lY. 
The  new  pope  was  specially  favorable  to  the  Mendicants.  Wheft 
John  of  Parma,  the  Franciscan  general,  came  to  him  with  the  coft^ 
tomary  request  that  he  would  apjx)int  a  cardinal  as  "  Protector  *•■ 
of  the  Order,  he  refused,  saying  that  so  long  as  he  lived  it  should 
need  no  other  protector  than  himself ;  and  his  selection  of  the 
Dominican  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  and  the  Franciscan  Ruffino  aAj 
papal  chaplains  showed  how  willingly  he  subjected  himself  to  theii 
influence.  On  December  31,  ten  days  after  his  elevation,  he  ad-J 
dressed  letters  to  both  Orders  asking  their  suffrages  and  interces-^ 
sion  with  Gotl,  and  tlie  same  day  he  issued  an  encyclical,  revoking 
the  terrible  bull  of  Innocent  and  pronouncing  it  void.+  ■ 

Before  such  a  judge  the  case  of  the  University  was  evidently 
lost.  On  April  14,  1255,  appeared  the  bull  Qiia»i  lignum  viUb^ 
deciding  the  quarrel  in  favor  of  the  Dominicans.    Yet  William  of 


*  WaddingI  Annal.  anu.  1354,  No.  3;  ann.  135S,  No.  5.— Brevis  Historili' 
(Martene  VX.  857).— Martene  Thesaur.  L  1059. 

t  Waddingi  AauaL  auo.  1354,  No.  20;  aiu.  1355,  No.  ].— RipoU  I.  260-7. 
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St.  Amour  returned  to  Paris  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  the 
pulpit  he  and  his  friends  thundered  forth  a^inst  the  Mendicants. 
They  were  not  speciiically  named,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
ingenious  application  to  them  of  the  signs  foretold  by  the  prophets 
of  those  who  should  usher  in  the  days  of  Antichrist,  nor  the  de- 
scription of  the  Pharisees  and  Publicans  made  to  fit  them.  New 
and  nn imagined  perils  threatened  the  Church  in  the  last  times. 
The  devil  has  found  that  he  gained  nothing  in  sending  heretics 
who  were  easily  confuted,  so  now  he  has  sent  the  Pale  Horse  of 
the  ApocalN^Jse — the  hj-pocrites  and  false  brethren  who,  under  an 
external  guise  of  sanctity,  convulse  the  Church.  The  persecution. 
of  the  hypocrites  will  b&  more  disastrous  than  all  previous  per- 
secutions. Another  weapon  which  lay  to  his  hand  was  eagerly 
grasped.  In  1254  there  appeared  a  work  under  the  name  of  "In- 
troduction to  the  Everlasting  GosjKil,"  of  which  the  authorship 
WBA  ascribed  to  John  of  Parma,  tlie  Franciscan  general-  "We  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  this,  and  need  only  say  here  that  a  section 
of  the  Franciscans  were  strongly  incUned  to  the  mysticism  which 
now  began  to  show  itself,  and  that  the  writings  of  Abbot  Joachim 
of  Fiore,  now  revivetl  and  hanlily  developed,  pretlicted  the  down- 
fail,  in  1260,  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Church  and  State,  the 
substitution  of  a  new  evangel  for  that  of  Christ,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  b}'  mendicant  monachism.  The  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Everlasting  Gospel"  attracted  universal  attention  and 
offered  too  tempting  an  oi)ening  for  attack  to  be  neglected. 

The  University  sullenly  held  out,  while  Alexander  fulminated 
bull  after  bull  against  the  recalcitrants,  threatening  them  with 
varied  penalties,  and  finally  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
arm  by  an  appeal  to  St.  Louis.  The  clergy  of  Paris,  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  temporary  unpopularity  of 
the  Mendicants,  reviled  them  from  the  pulpit,  and  even  attacked 
them  personally  with  blows  and  threats  of  worse  treatment,  till 
they  scarce  ventured  to  appear  in  the  streets  and  beg  their  daily 
bread.  The  controversy  raged  wilder  as  the  indomitable  St.  Amour, 
uideterred  by  Alexander's  request  to  the  king  to  throw  him  into 
jail,  issued  a  tract  entitled  ^'De  Periculisnovush/iorum  TeTThpormn^^ 
in  which  he  boldly  set  forth  all  the  arguments  of  his  discourses 
against  the  Mendicants.  He  proved  that  the  pope  had  no  right  to 
contravene  the  commands  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  that 
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they  were  convicted  of  error  when  they  npturne<l  the  establishc 
order  of  the  Church  in  permitting  these  wandering  hypocrites  and 
false  prophets  to  preach  and  hear  confessions.  Those  who  hve  hy 
beggary  are  flatterers  and  liars  an<l  detractors  and  thieves  and 
avoiders  of  justice.  'Wlioevor  asserts  that  Christ  was  a  beggar 
denies  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  thus  is  a  hereeiarch  who  de-fl 
stroys  the  foundation  of  all  (Christian  faith.  An  able-bodied  man 
commits  sacrilege  if  he  receives  the  alms  of  the  poor  for  his  opm 
use,  and  if  the  Church  has  permitted  this  for  the  monks  it  has  been 
in  error  and  should  l>e  corrected.  It  rests  with  the  bishops  to 
purge  their  dioceses  of  these  hypocrites ;  they  have  the  power,  and 
if  they  neglect  their  duty  the  bUxxi  of  those  who  perish  will  be 
upon  their  heads.  This  was  answered  by  Aquinas  and  Bonar 
Ventura.  The  former,  in  his  tract  "  Contra  fmpugnnnUx  Religi- 
on^m^^-  proved  in  the  most  finished  style  of  scholastic  logic  that 
the  friars  have  a  right  to  teach,  to  preach  and  hear  confessions,  and 
to  live  without  labor ;  in  the  same  mode  he  rebutted  the  charges 
as  to  their  morals  and  influence,  showing  that  they  were  not  pre- 
cursors of  Antichrist.  He  also  demonstrated  the  more  suggestive 
theorems  that  they  hatl  a  right  to  resist  their  dcfamcrs,  to  use  the 
courts  in  their  defence,  to  secure  their  safety  if  necessary  by  resort 
to  arms,  and  to  punish  their  persecutors.  That  his  dialectics  were 
equal  to  bringing  out  any  tlesired  conclusion  when  once  his  prem- 
ises were  granted  is  well  known,  and  they  did  not  fail  him  on  this 
occasion.  Bonaventura  also  replied  in  several  treatises — *'  De  Pan- 
pertaie  Christi^^^  in  which  he  earnestly  plejwlwl  the  example  offl 
Christ  as  an  argument  for  poverty  and  mendicancy ;  the  *'  LibeUuB 
Apoi.ogeiuyus  "  and  the  **  Tract^atus  quia  Fratrtsi  Minores prcBdi^sent^ 
in  which  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  territory  with  a  vigor-fl 
ous  and  plain-spoken  onslaught  on  the  shortcomings  an<l  defects 
and  sins  and  corru])tion  and  vileness  of  the  clergy.  Heretics  might 
well  feel  justified  in  seeing  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Church 
was  divided  thus  expose  each  other;  and  the  faithful  might  well 
doubt  whether  salvation  was  assured  with  either. 

Yet  this  wordy  war  was  mere  surplusage.  On  the  appearance 
of  St.  Amour's  book,  St.  Louis  had  hastened  to  send  copies  to  Alex- 
ander for  judgment.  The  University  likewise  sent  St.  Amour  at 
the  head  of  a  delegation  to  demand  the  condemnation  of  the 
Everlasting  Qcepel.     Albertus  Magnus  and  Bonaventura  came 


defend  their  Orders,  and  a  hot  disputation  waa  held  before  the 
nsistory.  The  Everlasting  Gospel  and  its  Introduction  were  con- 
(lemnod  with  decent  reserve  by  a  special  commission  assembled  at 
AnagnL,  in  July,  1255,  but  St.  Amour's  book  was  declared  by  the 
uU  Romanus  Poniifex,  October  5,  1256,  to  be  lying,  scandalous, 
ptive,  wicked,  and  execrable.  It  was  ordered  to  be  burned 
(fore  the  curia  and  the  University;  every  copy  was  to  be  sur- 
endered  within  eight  days  to  be  burned,  and  any  one  presuming 
D  defend  it  was  pronounced  a  rebel.  The  envoys  of  St.  Louis  and 
e  University  were  obliged  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  assenting 
this  and  to  the  right  of  the  Mendicants  to  preach  and  hear  con- 
essions  and  to  live  on  aUns  without  labor,  William  of  St.  Amour 
lone  resolutely  refusing.  Alexander  moreover  ordered  all  teach- 
and  preachers  to  al^tain  from  reviling  the  Mendicants  and  to 
etract  the  abuse  they  had  uttered  under  pain  of  loss  of  preferment 
command  which  was  but  slackly  obeyed.* 
The  victory  was  won  for  the  Mendicants.  The  University  sub- 
nitted  imgraciously  to  the  irresistible  power  of  the  papacy,  and 
be  unconquerable  William  of  St.  Amoui*  alone  held  out.  He 
rould  make  no  acknowledgments,  no  concessions.  He  had  sworn 
D  abide  by  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  but  he  refused  to  recant 
\ke  his  comrades.  When  about  to  return,  in  August,  1257,  Al- 
izander  forbade  him  to  go  to  France  and  perpetually  interdicted 
idm  from  teaching,  and  so  great  was  the  dread  which  he  inspired 
ihat  the  pope  wrote  to  St.  Louis  asking  him  to  prevent  the  inflexi- 
ble theologian  from  entering  his  kingdom.  Yet  from  abroad  he 
aintained  an  active  correspondence  with  his  old  colleagues,  and 
ibe  University  continued  in  a  state  of  disquiet.  It  was  in  vain 
hat  Alexander  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  him.  Though  the 
Mendicants  were  allowed  to  teach,  they  were  ridiculed  in  indecent 
hymes  and  Iam|>oon8,  which  were  eagerly  circulated ;  and,  on 
*alm  Suntlay  of  1259  the  beadle  of  the  University,  Guillot  of  Pic- 
krdy,  interrupted  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  by  publishing 
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a  scandalous  and  libellous  book  against  the  Mendicants.  Yet  thii^ 
gradually  dieil  out,  and  the  tinal  act  of  the  quarrel  is  seen  in  an 
epistle  of  Alexander's,  December  3,  1260,  authorizing  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  to  absolve  those  who  hiul  incurred  excommunication  by 
keeping  copies  of  St.  Amour's  h(K)k,  on  their  surrendering  them  to 
be  burned,  the  number  of  these  "rebels"  apparently  lieing  quite 
large.  Still  St.  Amour  remained  steadfast  in  exile.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  Paris  by  Clement  IV.  who  ascended  the  papal 
throne  in  1264,  and  in  1266  he  sent  to  the  pontiff  another  book  on 
the  same  theme.  Clement  had  hastened,  in  1265,  to  proclaim  his 
good-wiil  to  the  Mendicant  Onlers  by  a  bull  in  which  he  ooufirmed 
in  the  amplest  manner  their  independence  of  the  bishops,  and,  as 
was  inevitable,  he  rejected  St.  Amour's  new  book  as  filled  with  the 
old  virus.  William  died  in  1272,  obstinate  and  unrepentant,  and 
was  honorably  burie<i  in  his  native  village  of  St.  Amour,  though 
he  is  reputed  as  a  heretic  by  all  good  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans.^ ^ 
The  embers  of  the  controversy  had  been  rekindled  in  1269  bjW 
an  anonymous  Franciscan  who  assailed  St.  Amour^s  book.  Qerald 
of  Abbeville,  who  is  ranked  with  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and  Robert 
of  Sorbonne,  as  one  of  the  four  chief  theologians  of  the  age,  replied 
with  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  poverty  and  a  defence  of  the 
ownership  of  property.  Bonaventura  rejoined  with  his  "  Apologia 
Pauperumy'^  an  eloquent  defence  of  poverty,  and  the  Franciscan 
annalists  relate  with  natural  gleo  how  Gerard  was  so  overcome  by 
his  adversary's  logic  that,  under  the  vengeance  of  God,  he  lost  the 
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When,  in  1682,  an  edition  oi  St.  Amoufs  works  was  published  in  Constance 
(Paris)  the  Dominicans  bad  sufficient  influence  with  Louis  XIII.  to  obtain  \U 
Buppr«8flion  in  a  sarage  edict.  AH  tbe  copies  were  seized  :  to  ret&in  one  wa« 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  tbrce  thousand  livres,  and  it  was  declared  a  capital  of- 
fence for  a  bookseller  to  bare  a  single  copy  for  sale  ( Mosbeim  de  Beghardii, 
p.  27).  The  *'  Pericula  NoTissimorum  Temporum  "  had,  however,  been  printed, 
with  two  of  St.  Aoiour^s  sermons,  bj  Wolfgang  of  Weissenburg  in  his  "  Antilogia 
Papffi,"  Basle,  1555,  and  this  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1088,  and  eoibodled  by 
Brown  in  bia  edition  of  tbe  "  Faecicalus  Renun  Kxpetcudarum  et  Fugiendanun  "^ 
in  1690. 
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£acalty  of  reafioning,  sank  into  paralysis,  and  ended  \vith  a  horri- 
ble death  by  leprosy.* 

Though  an  occasional  outbreak  like  this  miglit  occur,  the  vic- 

^tory  was  won.  The  aggressions  of  the  Mendicants  had  raised  a 
deep  and  widespread  hostility  against  them  in  all  ranks  of  the 

[clergy,  who  recognizetl  not  only  that  their  privileges  and  wealth 
were  impaired,  that  the  reverence  of  the  i)eo])le  was  intercepted, 
but,  what  was  even  more  important,  that  this  new  jwipal  militia 
was  subjecting  them  to  Rome  with  a  force  that  would  deprive 
them  of  what  little  independence  had  been  left  by  former  encroach- 
ments.   When,  therefore,  the  u|«tarts  had  dared  a  combat  with 

\  the  honored  and  powerful  University  of  Paris — the  shining  sun,  to 
use  the  words  of  Alexander  IV.,  which  pours  the  light  of  pure  doc- 
trine through  the  whole  worlds  the  Iwxly  from  which,  ns  from  the 
boeom  of  a  i)arent,  are  bom  the  noble  rac«  of  doctors  who  enlighten 

,  Christendom  and  uphold  the  Catholic  faith  —  it  might  well  be 
thought  that  the  rash  interlopers  had  provoked  their  fate.  Every- 
thing had  been  tried — learning  and  wit,  reverence  for  established 
institutions,  popular  favor,  the  long-enjoyed  right  of  the  governing 
faculty  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs — yet  evervthing  had  failed 
against  the  Bt^4idfa8tness  of  the  Mendicants  sup{>orted  by  the  un- 
wavering favor  of  Alexander.  When  the  University  of  Paris  had 
been  worsted  in  the  struggle,  though  aided  with  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  prelates  of  Christendom,  there  was  little  hope  in  further  op- 
position to  those  whom  the  pope,  in  forbidding  the  prelates  to  side 
vnth  the  University,  describe<l  as  "Golden  viab  filled  with  sweet 
odore."  + 

Yet  s])aamodic  resistance,  however  hopeless,  still  continued.  A 
bull  of  Clement  IV.,  in  1268,  forbidding  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
from  even  interpreting  the  privileges  conferred  on  the  Mendicants, 
shows  that  the  hostility  was  as  bitter  as  ever.  The  clergy  would 
also  still  occasionally  endeavor  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new 
Mendicant  houses,  or  seek  to  drive  them  away  by  ill-treatment, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  calling  forth  the  papal  vengeance. 
They  hatl  a  gleam  of  hope  when  the  wise  and  learned  John  XXI. 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  but  hiB  antagonism  to  the  Mendicants, 
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like  that  of  Innooent  IV.,  was  not  conducive  to  longevity.  Tl: 
roof  of  his  piilace  fell  in  upon  him  after  a  jKintiticatc  of  but  eight 
months,  and  the  pious  chroniclers  of  the  Orders  handed  down  his 
memory  as  that  of  a  heretic  and  magician.  About  12S4  the  in- 
teriM-elation  put  on  some  fresh  concessions  by  S-Iartin  IV.  aroused 
the  antagonism  anew.  The  whole  Gallic&n  Church  uprose.  IlH 
laST  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  called  a  provincial  council  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  lie  pathetically  described  his  futile  efforts  to 
reach  a  peaceful  solution,  the  unbearable  encroachments  of  the 
friara,  the  intolerable  injuries  inflicted  on  both  clergy  and  laity, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Rome.  The  expenses  of  such  an 
ttjipeal  were  known  to  l>e  heavy,  and  all  the  biaho[is  agreed  to 
contribute  five  per  cent,  of  their  revenues,  while  a  levy  of  one  per 
Cyent.  was  made  on  all  abbots,  priors,  deans,  chapters,  and  parochial 
churches  of  the  province.  The  pious  Ki-anciscan  Salimbene  in- 
forms us  that  a  hundred  thousand  livrcs  toumois  were  raised  and 
Uonorius  IV.  was  won  over.  On  Good  Friday  of  1287  he  waa  to 
issue  a  bull  depriving  the  Mendicants  of  the  nght  to  preach  and 
hear  confessions.  They  were  in  despair,  but  this  time  it  was  the 
prayers  of  the  Franciscans  which  prevailed,  as  those  of  the  Domini- 
cans bud  (lone  in  the  case  of  Innocent  IV.  The  hand  of  Go<l  feU^ 
u(K>n  Uonorius  in  the  night  of  Wednesday,  he  died  on  Thursday;^ 
and  the  Orders  were  saved.  Vet  the  struggle  continued  till  the 
bull  of  Martin  IV.  was  withdrawn  in  1298  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who 
in  vain  attempted  t«  put  an  end  tu  the  quarrel  wliich  distracted 
Lho  Chnroh.  Benedict  XI.  was  no  more  sucoessfol,  and  oomplained 
that  the  trouble  was  a  hydra,  putting  forth  seven  hoa<Ls  for  every 
one  which  was  out  off.  In  1333  John  XXII.  pronounced  heretical 
the  doctnne  of  Jean  de  Poilly,  who  hold  that  confession  to  the 
friars  was  void  and  that  every  one  must  confess  to  his  parish  priest. 
In  13ol  tlio  clergy  again  took  heart  for  another  attack.  FosBihly 
the  devotion  shown  by  the  Mendicants  during  the  Black  Death, 
when  twenty-five  million  human  beings  were  swept  away,  when  the 
priests  al>antionecl  tlieir  posts,  and  the  friars  lUone  were  found  to 
tiond  1  he  sick  aiul  consolo  llie  dying,  may  have  led  to  frosh  progresB 
by  them  and  have  enkindled  antagonism  anew.  Be  this  ha  it  may, 
a  viist  deputation,  embracing  cartlinals,  bishoj»s,  and  nxinor  clergy, 
waited  on  Clement  VI.  a^d  [>etitioned  for  the  aboUtion  of  the 
Orders,  or  at  least  the  prohibition  of  tiieir  preaching  and  hearing 
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oonfeesions,  and  enjoying  the  barial  profits^  by  which  they  were 
enonnously  enriched  at  the  exjwnse  of  the  parish  priests,     TliH 
Iendic:intKdei*j7ie<I  no  rej)ly,  Imt  C'lftnient  sp^ke  for  thi^ni,  denying 
le  alleg-j.tioa  of  the  |v.'tition  thut  they  were  useless  to  the  Church, 
and  lunerting  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  valuable. 
'And  if,"  he  continued,  *' their  preaching  Ix)  stoppc<l,  about  what 
F«an  you  preach  to  the  ])eopIe  f    If  on  humility,  you  ^-ourselves  ar^ 
the  proudest  of  the  world,  antigant  and  given  to  pomp.    If  o^ 
poverty,  you  are  the  most  grasping  and  most  covetous,  so  that  alt 
the  benefices  in  the  world  will  not  satisfy  you.    If  on  chastity — but 
we  will  be  silent  on  this,  for  Go<l  knoweth  what  each  man  does 
and  how  many  of  you  satisfy  your  luRts.     You  hate  the  Mendi- 
.cants  and  shut  your  dooi*s  on  them  lest  tliey  should  see  your  motle 
tof  life,  whilw  you  wa^ile  your  teni|>*)i*;il  wealth  on  pimps  and  swin- 
dlers.    You  should  not  complain  if  the  Mendicants  receive  soi^fl 
temponU  possessions  from  the  tlying  to  whom  they  minister  when 
you  have  Hcd,  nor  thai  they  sjjond  it  in  buildings  where  every- 
thing is  ordered  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  Church,  in  place  of 
wasting  it  in  pleasure  and  licentiousness.     And  because  you  4fl 
not  likewise,  you  accuse  the  Mendicants,  f<ir  moat  of  you  give  yotfl^ 
selves  up  to  vain  and  worldly  lives.**     Under  this  tierce  rebuke, 
even  though  uttered  by  a  pope  whom  St.  Birgitta  denounce*!  flfl 
.himself  a  follower  of  tlio  lusts  of  the  flesh,  tliere  was  evident!^ 

sothing  practicable  but  submission.     Yet  the  prelatt's  were  not 

^flilenced,  for  a  few  years  later  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

[preiuihed  in  London  some  sermons  against  the  Memlicunts,  for 

[which  they  accused  hiin  of  heresy  before  Innocent  VI.     In  135^ 

he  defended  himself  in  a  discourse  wherein  ho  handled  them  u^| 

Isjmringly,  but  his  case  dragged  on.  and  ho  died  in  Avignon,  in  1360, 

Ibcfore  it  reached  an  end.    This  was  not  reassuring  for  the  secular 

[clergy,  but  still  the  quarrel  went  on.    Thus  in  1373  the  Franciscan 

^  Guardian  of  Syracuse  applied  to  Gregory  XI.  for  an  authentic  copy 

of  the  bull  of  John  XXII.  against  the  errors  of  Jean  de  Poilly, 

showing  that  in  Sicily  the  secular  clergy  were  contesting  the  right 

fof  the  Memlicants  to  hear  confessions.     In  138fl  the  Council  of 

[Salzburg  forcibly  describo<I  the  scandals  wrought  by  the  inti*usion 

in  all  parishes,  uninvited  and  irrepressible,  of  those  licentious  wau- 

dering  friars,  who  kindled  discord  and  set  an  example  of  evil,  and 

it  proceeded  to  decree  that  in  future  they  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  preiujh  ami  liear  confessions  without  the  Uoense  of  the  bishop 
and  the  invitation  of  the  i»astor.  In  1393  Conrad  II.,  Archbishop 
of  Mainz,  varie<l  his  persecution  of  the  Waldensea  by  an  edict  in 
whjoli  \u^  (kisorihed  tlm  MondicanUs  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
and  proliiliitcnl  tliem  fi-oiu  hearing  confessions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Muitre  Jean  de  Gorelle,  a  Franciscan,  in  1408,  publicly  argued  that 
curates  were  not  c*>mi)etent  to  preach  and  hear  confessions,  which 
was  the  business  of  the  friars — a  pi-ojxjsition  which  the  Univeraity 
of  Paris  promptly  coui[)elled  him  to  retract.* 

The  quarrel  seemed  endlc4>s.  In  1-K>9  the  Mendicants  com- 
plained tliat  the  clergy  stigmati/^d  them  as  robbers  and  wolves, 
and  insiste<l  that  all  sins  confesi;e<l  to  them  must  be  confessed  agaia 
to  the  pariah  curates,  thus  reviving  the  error  of  Jean  de  Poilly 
condemned  by  Jolm  XXII.  Alexander  V.,  himself  a  Franciscan, 
responde*!  to  their  request  by  issuing  the  bull  liegnan^  m  eiPceUU^ 
wljich  threatened  with  the  pains  of  heresy  idl  who  should  uphold 
such  doctrines,  or  that  the  consent  of  the  priest  was  requisite  bo- 
fore  the  parisiiioner  could  confe.s8  to  the  friars.  During  the  great 
schism  the  papacy  was  no  longer  an  object  of  terror.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  boldly  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Gerson  refused  to  receive  this  hull,  compelling  the 
Doniioicans  and  Carmehtes  publicly  to  renounce  it,  and  expelling 

*  Clement  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Tte^idmitia,  acn.  1268.— Ripoll  I.  341.  344.— PtoL 
Lucens.  Flist,  Ecclcs.  Lib.  rxui.  c.  21,  24-5. —  Henr.  Bteronis  Annat.  onn.  1387. 
1299. — Annul.  Dominicun.  Colmaricns.  ann.  1*377. — Waddingi  Annal.  ann.  1291, 
No.  97;  ann.  130SJ,  No.  aS. — Concil.  Valentin,  ann.  1255. — Concil.  Ravenuat,  ana, 
13G&.— Martcnc  Anipliss.  Collect.  II.  1201. — Concil.  Rcmens.  ann.  1267.— SaHm- 
Iwne  Chmnica,  pp.  S71.  37S~0.— Uuillcl.  Nangiac,  ann.  1308;  ^UBd.  ContinuaL 
ann.  13-'»l.— Revtint.  S.  Brigittffi  Lil).  vi.  c.  63 ;  cf.  Ub,  i.  c.  41.— c.  3  E.\travHpanL 
Conimun.  ui.  vi. — c.  1.  Ejusd.  v,  7.— RipoU  n.  92-3. — P.  de  Herentbals  Vit.  Joann. 
XXII.ann.  1233.— Martcnc  Thcsaur.1. 1368.— c.3  Extravagant.  Commun.T.UI.— 
Atpb.du  Spina  Foitaliciuin  Fidei,  fol.  61a  (Ed.l404).—Hccker,  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ag«*,P-^  (Babington's  Transl.). — Faacic.  R«r.  Expotcnd.ct  Fugiend.IL 
460(Ed.  1690).— Thciner  Monumcnt.Ilibern.t'tScotor.  No.684,p.313.— Cosentino, 
Arcbirio  Sto^co  Siciliano,  1886,  p.  336.  —Concil.  8!ilittl>tirgena  ann.  1386,  c.  8. — 
Gudeni  Cod.  Diplora.  III.  603.— D'Argentrf,  Collect.  Judic.  dc  Novis  Error,  I.  n.  178. 

During  the  Blitck  Death,  of  one  hnndrcd  and  forty  Dominicans  at  Montpellier, 
but  seven  surdvcd:  in  Marscillca,  of  a  hundred  and  sixty,  not  one.  The  innrtality 
in  iIh>  Fniiii;iH>jLn  Onior  wiis  reckoned  at  one  bun<lrcd  and  twenty-four  tbousand 
four  biindrud  and  tbirty-four  memburs,  which  la  a  manifest  euggeration. — Boff' 
toMiit  Ovschichte  der  Inquisition,  IL  374-S. 
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the  Franciscans  and  Augiistinians,  who  refused  to  do  likewise. 
Gerson  di<l  not  hesitate  to  preach  puhhcly  a^iinst  it  in  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  enumerated  the  four  persecutions  of  the  Chun^h  in  the 
order  of  their  severity — tyrants,  heretics,  the  Mendicants,  and  Anti- 
christ. This  unflattering  collocation  was  not  likely  to  promote 
[harmony,  but  the  matter  seems  to  have  slept  for  a  while  in  the 
greattir  (|uesti()ns  raisetl  by  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Baslo, 
though  the  latter  assembly  took  iK-raaion  to  decide  against  the 
Mendicants  on  the  points  at  issue,  as  well  aa  to  condemn  the  wide- 
spread popular  belief  that  any  one  dying  in  a  Franciscan  habit 
woidd  not  spend  more  than  a  year  at  most  in  purgat4>ry,  since  St, 
Francis  made  an  annual  visit  there  and  carrie<l  off  all  his  followers 
to  heaven.  When  the  papiicy  regained  its  strength  it  renewed  the 
straggle  for  its  favorites.  In  1446  Eugenius  IV.  put  forth  a  new 
bull,  Greffh  nolm  rrt/liil^  condemning  the  doctrines  of  Jean  de 
Poilly,  which  attractetl  little  attention,  and  was  followed  in  1458 
by  Nicholas  V.  with  another,  /VwjWwj  w  7utstr<^^  of  similar  import. 
This  was  brought  in  1456  to  the  notice  of  the  University,  which 
denouucod  it  as  surreptitious,  destructive  to  peace,  and  subversive 
of  hierarchial  sul>ordination.  Calixtus  III.  continued  the  struggle, 
and,  landing  the  University  un>'ielding,  appealed  to  Louis  XL  for 
secular  interposition,  but  in  vain ;  the  University  refused  to  admit 
into  its  Ixxly  any  friars  who  would  not  ple<lge  themselves  not  to 
make  use  of  these  buUs.  It  is  true  that  in  1458  a  priest  of  Valla- 
dolid  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  MenLlicants  to  supersede  the 
parish  priests  was  forced  to  recant  publicly  in  his  own  church ; 
but  the  trouble  continued,  leading  in  Gennany  to  such  scandals  that 
the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Ti*cves,  with  other  bishops,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  were  obliged  to  api)eal  to  the  Holy  See.  A  com- 
mission of  two  cardinals  and  two  bishops  was  ap])oiiited  to  det<>r- 
mine  upon  a  compromise,  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties  and 
approved  by  Sixtus  IV.  about  1480.  The  priests  were  not  to  teach 
that  the  Orders  were  fruitful  of  heresies,  the  friars  were  not  to 
touch  that  parishioners  need  not  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days  in  their  pjirish  church(?s,  or  confess  to  their  cui*ates  at  Easter, 
though  they  were  not  to  ha  deprived  of  hearing  confessions  and 
gTantin;^  absolutions.  Neither  pri&sts  nor  friars  were  to  omleavor 
to  get  the  laity  to  choose  sepulture  with  fithcr  •,  vvwd  w^ivVWx  \«»s\.^ 
was  to  assaj}  or  detract  from  the  other  \n  l^ei\i  wsTQViwa.    'WwaSsie- 
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tion  of  this  compromise  in  the  canon  law  shows  the  importance 
ched  to  it,  and  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  lasting  settlement,  ap- 
plicable throughout  Latin  Cliriatendom.  Its  effect  is  seen  in  the 
inclusion,  lunong  the  heresies  of  Jean  biUier  oondemne*!  in  Paris 
in  1484,  of  those  which  revive*!  the  doctrine  of  Jean  dc  Poilly  and 
declun^d  that  John  XXII.  had  no  power  to  pronounce  it  heretical. 
Yet,  at  the  Latcran  Council,  in  1515,  a  determined  effort  was  made 
by  the  bishops  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  sjieoial  privileges  of 
the  Mendicai\ts.  }iy  refusing  to  vote  for  any  measures  they  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  this,  but  skilful  tielay  enable<l  l^eo  X.  to  elude 
performance  till  the  ft»Uowing  year,  when  a  oompi-omise  was  ef-^ 
fecte<l,  which  merely  shows  by  what  it  forbade  to  the  Mendicants™ 
how  contemptuous  hwl  been  their  defiance  of  episcopal  authority. 
They  lost  little  by  this,  for  in  1510  Erasmus  complains  in  a  letter 
to  Alberi,  Cardinal- Artrhbishop  of  Mainz,  "The  world  is  ove^-j 
burdened  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Mendicants,  who,  though  theyj 
are  the  satellites  of  the  lioman  See,  are  yet  so  numerous  and  powJ 
erful  that  they  arc  foi-midable  to  the  pope  himself  and  even  tol 
kings.  To  them,  when  the  pope  aids  them,  he  is  more  than  Qx. 
when  he  displeases  them  he  is  worthless  as  a  dream." '"' 


ce 

i 


It  must  be  confessed  that  both  Dominicans  and  Franciscan^" 
had  greatly  fallen  away  from  the  virtues  of  their  foimders.  Scarce 
had  the  Oi-dcrs  commenced  to  sj)read  when  false  brethren  we: 
found  who,  contrary  to  their  vow  of  poverty,  made  use  of  the! 
faculty  of  preaching  for  puqwses  of  lilLijy  gain;  and  as  early 
1233  wo  find  Gregory  IX.  sharply  reminding  the  Dominican  chap- 
ter-general that  the  ]x)verty  profp^sed  by  the  Order  should  be  gen- 
uine and  not  fictitious.  The  wide  emi)loyment  of  the  friars  by 
the  popes  as  political  emissaries  necessarily  diverted  them  from 
their  spiritual  functions,  attractetl  ambitious  and  restless  men  into 
their  ranks,  and  gave  the  institutions  a  worldly  character  thorj 

•  P'ArgMitrG,  Collect.  Judic.  de  nov.  Error.  1.  ir.  180^,  a4S.  251, 340, 347, 853, 
354, 366.— UeligicQX  tie  S.  Dcuw,  Uiat.  de  Cliurleti  VI.,  hiv.  xxix.  ch.  10.— Gersoni 
Sernio  contra  BulUiu  Mcndicautium.— Alph.  de  Sptnii  Fortaliciutn  Fidei.  fol.  61 
(TA.  1494).— C.  2  Extravagnnt.  i,  ft.— Ripoll  lO.  306,  2ryQ,  208.— Wnddini?.  ann. 
1457,No.  61.— H.  Cornel.  AgrippieEptstt.  II.  49.— Uuynald.  Annal.  ann.  1515,  Na 
J,  —  Ck?Dcil  Latf^raii.  &c«e.  xi.  (Harduin.  IX.  1832).~Erftenii  Epist.  10  Lib. : 
r£d.  1642,  pp.  5bS-e). 
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oogfaly  in  opposition  to  their  original  design.  Their  membera, 
moreover,  were  peouliurly  subject  to  temptation.  WunUerers  by 
profession,  they  were  relieved  from  supermion,  and  were  8ubj«ct 
only  to  tiK?  jurisdiction  of  their  own  superiors  and  to  the  hiwa  of 
their  own  Orders,  thus  intensifying  and  rendering  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous the  immunity  common  to  all  eocleaiastios.* 

The  "  Seraphic  Keligion  "  of  the  FranciscanH,  as  it  was  based 
on  a  lofty  ideal,  was  especially  subject  to  the  reaction  of  human 
imperfection.  This  was  manifest  even  in  the  lifetime  of  tit.  Fran- 
cis, who  rnsi^ed  the  generaJate  on  account  of  the  abuses  which 
were  creeping  in,  and  offered  to  resume  it  if  the  brethren  would 
walk  according  to  Ids  will.  It  was  inevitable  that  tronbte  should 
come  between  those  who  consoientiously  adhered  to  the  Rule  in 
all  its  strictness  and  the  worldlings  who  saw  in  the  Order  the  in- 
strument of  tJiuir  ambition ;  and  it  did  not  need  the  prophetic  spirit 
to  lead  Francis  to  pre<lict  on  his  death-bed  future  scandals  and  di- 
visions  and  the  jjorsecution  of  those  who  would  not  consent  to  er- 
ror— a  forecast  which  we  will  see  abundantly  veriHed,  as  well  aa 
that  in  which  he  foretold  that  the  Order  would  become  so  defamed 
tiiat  it  would  be  iLshiune^l  to  be  seen  in  public.  His  successor  in 
the  mastership,  Elios,  gave  the  Order  a  powerfid  impetus  on  its 
do^mward  path.  Keckoned  the  shrewdest  and  most  skilful  politi- 
cal manager  in  Italy,  he  greatly  increased  its  influence  and  public 
activity,  till  his  rela.xation  of  the  strictness  of  the  Rule  gave  such 
offence  to  the  more  rigid  brethren  that,  after  a  hard  struggle,  they 
compelled  Gregory  IX.  to  remove  him,  whereupon  he  went  over 
to  the  party  of  Frederic  II.,  and  was  duly  excommonioated.  Aa 
the  Order  spread  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  reject  the  wealth 
whicli  came  pouring  in  upon  it  from  all  sides,  and  ingenious  dia- 
lectics were  resorted  to  to  reconcile  its  ample  possessions  with  the 
absolute  rejection  of  property  prescribed  by  the  Rule.  The  hum- 
ble hovels  which  Francis  had  enjoined  became  stately  palaoee 
which  arose  in  ever^'  city,  rivalling  or  putting  to  shame  the  lofti- 
ost  cathedrals  and  most  sumptuous  abbeys.  In  1257  St.  Bonaven- 
tui*a,  who  had  just  8ucceetle<l  John  of  Parma  as  General  of  the 
Order,  varied  his  controversy  with  William  of  St.  Amour  by  an 
encyclical  to  his  provinoiiUs  in  which  he  bewailed  the  contempt 
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and  dislike  folt  universally  for  the  Order,  caused  by  its  greedy ! 
ing  after  money ;  the  idleness  of  so  many  of  its  meral)ei-s,  leadir 
tliem  into  all  manner  of  vioee ;  the  excesses  of  the  vagal>ond  friar 
who  oppress  those  who  rcccivo  them  and  leave  behind  them  the" 
memory  of  scandals  rather  than  examples  of  virtue;  the  importu- 
nate hegg-ary  which  renders  the  friar  mure  terrible  than  a  robber 
to  the  wayfai-er;  the  construction  of  magnilicent  palaces,  which 
oppress  friends  and  give  occiision  to  attacks  from  enemies;  the 
intrusting  of  preaching  and  confession  to  those  wholly  unlit ;  the 
greedy  grasping  after  legacies  and  burial  fees,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  clergy,  and  in  general  the  extravagance  which 
would  inevitably  cause  the  chilling  of  chaHly.  Evidently  the  as-  t 
saiUts  of  St.  Amour  and  the  complaints  of  the  clergy  were  not  with-fl 
out  foundation;  but  this  vigorous  rebuke  was  ineffective, and  ten 
years  later  Jionaventura  \vu,s  (»bliged  to  rei>eat  it  in  even  stronger 
tenn&  This  time  he  expressed  bis  special  horror  at  the  shame- 
leas  audacity  of  those  brethren  who»  in  their  sermons  to  the  laity, 
attacked  the  vices  of  the  olerg}',  and  gave  rise  to  scandals,  quar- 
rels, and  hatreds ;  and  he  wound  up  by  declaring, ''  It  is  a  foul  and 
profane  lie  to  assert  one's  self  the  voluntary  professor  of  absolute 
poverty  and  then  refuse  to  submit  to  the  lack  of  anything ;  to  beg 
abroad  like  a  pauper  and  to  roll  in  wealth  at  home/'  Bonaven- 
tura's  declamations  were  in  vain,  and  the  str-uggle  in  the  Order  con- 
tinuetl,  until  it  ejected  its  stricter  members  as  heretics,  as  we  shall 
see  when  wc  come  to  consider  the  Spiritual  Francisctins  and  the 
Fraticelli.  In  the  succeeding  century  l)oth  Orders  gave  free  rein 
to  tlieir  worldly  propensities.  St.  Birgitta,  in  her  Revelations,  which 
wore  sanctioned  by  the  Church  as  inspired,  declares  that  "  although 
founded  upon  vows  of  poverty  they  have  amassed  riches,  place 
their  whole  aim  in  increasing  their  weidth,  dress  as  richly  as  bish- 
ops, and  many  of  them  are  more  extravagant  in  their  jewelry  and 
ornaments  than  laymen  wlio  are  reputed  wealthy."  * 


Such  was  the  development  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  thei 

•  8.  Francis.  CoUat.  Monoet.  Collnt  xxt..  xxv. — Eju«l.  Prophet,  xiv.,  3tv. — 

Ejnsd.  Epiat.  6,  7.— Pet.  RiMlulphii  Hist.  Serapli.  Relig.  Lib.  i.  fol.  177-8.— Th. 

de  Kccleston  de  Adv.  Minomra  CoUat.  xii.— Woddingi  Annnl.  ann.  1353,  No.  80. 

— a  Bonavcnt.  0pp.  Ed.  15&4,  T.  I.  pp.  485-6.— Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1243  (p.  414>—  , 

&  Brigittm  lievtlaL  Lib.  rv.  c  33. 
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complicated  relations  with  the  Church.  Tot  their  activity  waa 
too  great  to  be  conlined  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  See  aiul  to  the 
religions  revival  by  which  they,  for  a  time,  reacquired  for  Rome 
the  veneration  of  the  people.     One  of  the  collateral  objects  to 

t  which  tiiey  ilevoted  a  |Hjrtion  of  their  energies  was  missionary 
work,  and  in  this  they  set  a  worthy  example  to  their  successors, 
the  Jesuits  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
the  incessant  labors  of  St.  Francis  his  otforts  to  convert  the  intidel 
were  conspicuous.  He  proposed  to  visit  Morocco^  in  the  hope  of 
converting  King  Miramolin^  and  had  reached  Spain  on  his  voyage 
thither,  when  compelled  by  sickness  to  return.  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  conversion  he  travelled  to  Syria  for  the  puriK>se  of 
bringing  over  the  Soldan  of  Ikibylon  to  the  Christian  faith,  al- 
though war  was  then  raging  Avith  the  Saracens.  Captured  be- 
tween the  hostile  hnes,  he  was  carrieil  with  his  companion  in  chains 

■  to  the  soMan,  when  he  offered  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  faith ;  he  was  offered  magnificent  presents, 
but  spumed  them,  and  was  allowed  to  de))art.  His  followers  were 
true  to  his  example.  !No  distance  and  no  danger  deterred  them 
from  the  task  of  winning  souls  to  Christianity,  and  in  these  ardu- 
ous labors  there  was  a  noble  emulation  between  them  and  the  Do- 
minicans, for  Dominic  hail  likewise  proposed  an  extended  scheme 
of  missions  'm  which  to  close  his  life's  work.  As  early  as  1225  we 
find  missionaries  of  both  orders  laboring  in  Morrxico.  In  1233 
Franciscans  were  despiitched  to  convert  iliramolin,  the  Sultan  of 

■  Damascus,  the  caliph,  and  ^Vsia  in  general.  In  1237  the  Eastern 
Jacobites  were  brought  back  to  Catholic  unity  by  the  zeal  of  Do- 
minicans,  and  they  were  at  work  among  Nestorians,  Georgians, 

■  Greeks,  and  other  Eastern  schismatics.  Indulgences,  the  same  as 
for  a  crusade,  were  offeretl  to  all  who  engaged  in  these  enterprises, 
which  were  perilous  enough,  for  soon  after  we  hear  of  ninety  Do- 
minicans suffering  martyrdom  among  the  Cumans  in  eastern  Hun- 
gary, when  the  honles  of  Genghis  Klian  swept  over  the  land. 
After  the  retirement  of  the  Tartars  they  returned  and  converted 
the  Cumans  by  wholesale,  besides  laboring  among  the  Cathari  of 
Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  where  several  of  them  were  slain  and  two 
of  their  convents  were  burned  by  the  heretics.  The  extent  of  the 
Franciscan  missions  may  l)e  judged  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  IV.^ 
in  1258,  addressed  to  all  the  brethren  in  iho  Xai^Oa  ^\  W^  ^a^jcajcKwa.^ 
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Pagans,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Curaans.  Ethiopians.  Syrians, 
rians,  Alans,  Calhari,  Gotlis,  Zicliori,  Russians,  Jacobites,  Nabians,' 
Nestorians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Indiaits,  Mnacovites,  Tartars, 
Hungarians,  and  the  missionaries  to  the  Christian  captives  among 
the  Turks ;  and  however  hazy  may  bo  the  geography  of  this  enu- 
meration, the  extent  of  the  ground  sought  to  be  covered  shows  the 
activity  and  self-sacrificing  energy  of  the  good  bretliren.  Among 
the  Tartars  their  success  was  for  a  while  encouraging.  The  great 
khan  himself  was  baptized,  and  the  converts  were  so  niimeroas  that 
a  bishop  became  neoessary  for  their  organisation ;  but  the  khan 
apostatizotl  and  the  missionaries  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit 
of  their  zeal,  nor  were  they  by  any  means  the  only  martyrs  who 
suffered  in  the  cause.  The  efficacy  of  their  Armenian  mission  may 
be  seen  in  the  renunciation  of  King  Haito  of  Armenia,  who  en- 
tered the  Order  and  assumed  the  name  of  Friar  John,  though  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  subsequent  career  were  not  encouraging  to  fut- 
ure imitators.  Tie  was  not,  however,  the  only  royiU  Franciscan, 
for  St.  \jo\i\s  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Charles  the  Ljime  of  Naples  and 
Provence,  resisted  liis  fatlier' s  offer  of  a  crown  to  become  a  Fran- 
ciscan. Less  authentic,  perhaps,  are  the  Dominican  accoimts  of 
eight  missionaries  of  their  Order  who,  in  1316,  penetrated  to  the 
empire  of  Prester  John  in  Abyssinia,  where  they  founded  so  dura- 
ble a  Ohuroh  that  in  half  a  century  they  had  the  Inquisition  or- 
ganized there,  with  Friar  Philip,  son  of  one  of  Prester  John's  sub- 
ject kings,  as  inquisitor-general.  His  zeal  led  him  to  attack  with 
both  spiritual  and  fleshly  weapons  another  king  who  indulged  in 
bigamy,  and  by  whom  he  was  treacherously  seized  and  put  to  death, 
Novemljor  i,  13fifi,  his  martyrtlom  and  sanctity  being  attested  by 
numerous  miracles.  Re  this  as  it  may,  the  Franciscans  reoortl  with 
pardonable  pride  that  members  of  their  Order  accompanied  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage  to  America,  eager  to  commence  the  oon- 
version  of  the  New  World.* 


8»^ 


*  Bonavcnt.  Vit  S.  Francia.  c-  9.— Lacordnire,  Vie  de  3.  Dominique,  pp.  I 
— PftUhast  Regest.  No.  7439,  7490,  7537.  7550,  9130.  9139.  9141.  lOaSO,  10388, 
10421.  11297.— RajnuM.  ann.  1333.  No. 32,  23;  ann.  1937.  No.  88.— HUtOrdio. 
PnuiJicnt.  c.  8  (Martene  Ampliss.  Coll.  VI.  338).— Chrou.  Magist.  Ordin.  Pnpdicat. 
c.  3  {Ibid.  350  I).-Waddingi  Annal.  aim.  1258, No.  1 ;  ann.  1378,  No.  10,11,13; 
man.  1BS4,  No.  2;  ana  2»88,No.  3,  39;  ann.  W«^,Ho.l-,  ann.  1294, No.  10-I8;aim. 
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The  8poci«al  field  of  activity  of  the  Mendicants,  however,  which 
more  particulai'ly  concerns  us,  was  that  of  the  conversion  and  per- 
secution of  heretics  —  of  the  Inquisition,  which  they  made  their 
o^m.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  should  fall  into  their  hands  as 
soon  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  ancient  opiscopul  courte  re<iuired 
the  organization  Of  &  new  syRtem.  The  discovery  and  conviction 
of  the  heretic  was  no  easy  tasfc.  It  required  special  training,  and 
that  Iniininj^  was  exactly  \vbat  thC-i^rdem-auughL  t<7  give  their 
neophyte*  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  preaching  and  conversion. 
With  no  ties  of  locAJity,  soldiers  of  tlieCross  ready  to  march  to 
any  point  at  the  word  of  command,  they  could  be  despatched  at  a 
moment's  notice  whenever  their  services  were  required.  More- 
ovej",  their  peculiar  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  rendered  them  spe- 
cially usefal  in  organlzipg  thf  pflpal  fngniBitinw  wViinh  was  to 
supersede  by  degTces  the  e])iscoj>al  jurisdiction,  and  prove  so  effi- 
cient an  instrument  in  reducing  the  local  churches  to  subjection. 

That  Dominic  was  tlie  frmnder  of  the  Inquisition  an<l  the  first 
inquisitor -general  has  becjome  a  part  of  Roman  traditjon.  It  is 
affirmed  by  all  tne  Historians  of  the  Order,  and  by  all  the  pane- 
gyrists of  the  Inquisition ;  it  haa  the  sanction  of  infallibility  in 
the  boll  Invi'Ciaruvt  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  quot- 
ing a  bull  of  Innocent  III.  appointing  him  inquisitor -general. 
Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  tradition  of  the  Church  rests  on  a 
slenderer  basis.  That  Dominic  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  combating  heresy  there  is  no  doubt,  and  as  little  that,  when  a 
heretic  was  deaf  to  argument  or  persuasion,  he  would  cheerfully 
stand  by  the  pjiTO  and  sec  him  bunicd,  like  any  other  7.ealous  mis- 
sionary of  the  time;  but  in  this  he  was  no  more  prominent  than 
hundreds  of  others,  and  of  organi/.ed  work  in  this  direction  he  was 
utterly  guiltless.  Indeed,  from  the  year  1215,  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  Order,  he  was  engrossed  in  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  objects,  and  was  obliged  to  forego  his  cherished  design 
of  ending  his  days  as  a  missionary  to  Persia.    We  shall  see  that  it 


1493,  No.  3 :  uin.  1493.  No.  3-8  —  nadnlpliii  Hist  Scropb.  Relig.  Lib.  t.  fol.  130.— 
Patmmo  de  Ori^.  Ofilc.  S.  Tiiqiiiiiit.  )>.  t'SH, 

In  1248  InnoccDt  IV.  reccired  n  rery  dvil  letter  from  Melik  M-Mansnr  Nftssir, 
the  ruler  of  Iikles»a,  expressing  liis  regret  that  mntual  ignorance  of  e«ch  otbers* 
language  prevented  tiis  engHgin;^  in  theological  d\«pvit&t\OTV'<R\\.\\  ^>^% X^^mso^* 
cam  wot  for  his  cnaversion. — Borgor,  Registry  d^lnnoc.  IN  .  "SIq.  ^^"^V. 
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was  not  until  more  than  ten  years  after  his  death,  in  1221, 
such  an  institution  us  the  papal  Inquisition  can  be  said  to  hare 
existed.  The  prominent  part  tissignod  in  it  to  his  snocessore  easilv 
explains  the  legend  which  has  grown  around  his  name,  a  legend 
which  may  safely  be  classed  witli  the  enthusiastic  declaration  of 
an  historian  of  the  Order  that  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  her- 
etics had  been  converted  by  his  teaching,  his  merits,  and  his  mir- 
acles.* 

A  similar  legendary  halo  exaggerates  the  exclusive  glory, 
claimed  by  the  Order,  of  organising  and  perfecting  the  Inquisition. 
The  bulls  of  Gregory  IX.  alleged  in  support  of  the  assertion 
are  simply  special  orders   to   individual   Dominican   provincials 
to  depute  brethren  fitted  for  the  purjwse  to  the  duty  of  preach- 
ing against  heresy  and  examining  heretics,  and  prosecuting  their 
defendf^rs.     Sometimes  Dominicans  are  sent  to  sjxH^ial  districta^ 
to  proceed  against  heretics,  ^vith  an  apology  to  the  bishops  andj 
an  explanation  that  the  friars  are  skiifid  in  convincing  heretics, 
and  that  the  other  episcojwl  (hities  are  too  engrossing  to  enable  thq« 
prelates  to  give  proper  attention  to  this.     TJic  fact  simply  is  tlialfl 
there  was  no  fonnal  contiding  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  Domini- 
cans any  more  than  there  was  nny  fonnal  founding  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion itself.     As  the  institution  gradually  assumed  sliapc  and  organ- 
ization in  the  effort  to  find  some  effectual  means  to  ferret  out 
conceaIe<l  lieretics,  the  Dominicans  were  the  readiest  instrument 


*  Campana,  Vita  di  San  Piero  Martire,  p.  2^7.— Juno  do  Mata,  BaDtoral  do 
San  DonuiiRO  t  San  Francisco,  fol.  13. — Zurita,  Aflalcs  de  Aragon,  Lib.  n.  c  (18. 
—  Riccliinii  Prowra.  ad.  Monetain,  Dissert,  i.  p.  xxxi.  —  Paramo  do  Orig.  Off  8. 
Inquis.  Lili.  ii.  lit  ii.  c.  1.  — Prgnte  Comment,  in  Eymeric.  p.  461.  — Chron.  Ha- 
gist.  Ord.  Pnertic.  c.  2  (Mortene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI  S48).  — Monteiro,  Historia  cl4 
Santo  Inqiiisi^ao  P.  I.  lAv.  i.  c.  xxv.,  xlriii. 

Il  is  an  int(!r('.«ting  iUti«itrntion  of  tlio  soflrncrl  temper  of  tho  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  Bee,  in  1843,  the  learned  and  zealous  Dominiean,  Lncordalre.  wriling^liia 
*•  Vie  de  8.  Dominique  "  to  prove  Uie  impossibility  of  Dominic's  participation  in 
tlie  cruelty  oftlieInr|uisition  exactly  one  hundred  year«  after  an  equally  learned 
and  xculuus  Dominican,  Riccbini,  had  claimed  the  Inquisition  as  tho  glorious 
work  of  the  siiint.     Yet  since  the  time  of  Ijicor<iairc  there  has  l>ecn  a  reactioo, 
and  M.  I'Abbf  Douais  docs  not  heaitate  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  Sixtos  V.,. 
that  "Saint  Dominique  aurait  ainsi  rc^u  une  delef^atiun  pontiBcale  pour  I'lxi 
giii«iiinn  upr^a  I'annee  1209"  (Stmrres  dc  rHistoire  de  l^lnquisition,  Revue  de 
i^uostiojjs  Wstoriqaes,  1  OcL  IBSl^p,  100). 
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hand,  especially  as  they  professed  the  function  of  preaching 
iind  converting  as  their  primary  business.     As  conversion  became 
■bss  the  object,  and  persecution  the  main  business  of  tlie  Inquisi- 
^un,  the  Franciacana  were  eijually  useful,  and  the  honors  of  the 
organization  were  diviiled  between  them.     Indeed,  there  wa.s  no 
hesitation  in  confiding  in<|ui8itorial  functions  to  clerics  of  any  de- 
nomination when  occusi<m  rociuii-ed.     As  early  us  1268  we  find 
two  canons  of  Lodc^ve  acting  under  {>a]>al  commissions  as  inquisi- 
tors of  AIbi,  and  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  Poler  the  Olcstinian  discharging  the  duties  of 
napai  inquisitor  with  abuuchint  energy  from  the  Haltic  to  Styria.* 
■    Yet  the  earliest  intjuisitors,  properly  so  called,  were  unques- 
tionably Dominicans.     When,  after  the  settlement  between  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse  and  St.  Louis,  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the 
PLlbigensian  territories  was  seriously  undertaken,  and  the  episcopal 
organization  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  it  was  Dominicans  who 
were  sent  thither  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops.     In 
northern  France  the  business  gra4lually  fell  almost  exclusively  into 

^1  hands  of  Dominicans.    In  Aragon,  as  early  as  1232,  they  arej 
ommended  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  as  fitting  instru- 
ments, and  in  1249  the  institution  was  confided  to  them.     Eventu- 
ally southern  France  was  divided  between  them  and  the  PVanois- 
cans,  the  western  portion  Ijeing  given  to  the  Dominicans,  while 
^le  C'omtat  Venaissin,  Provence,  Forcahjuier,  and  the  states  of 
Be  empire  in  the  provinces  of  Aries,  Aix,  and  Embrun  were  under 
charge  of  the  Fninciscans.    As  for  Italy,  after  some  confusion 
Rising  from  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the  two  Onlers,  it  was, 
K  1254,  formally  divided  between  them  by  Innocent  IV.,  the  Do- 
HnicajiH  being  assigned  to  Lomlmrdy,  Komagnola,  Tarvesina.  and 
TO*noa>  while  the  central  porticm  of  the  i)enin8ula  fell  t4>  the  Fran- 
cddcans;  Naples,  as  yet,  being  free  from  the  institution.     This 
Hvision,  however,  was  not  always  strictly  observed,  for  at  times 
■we  find  Franciscan  inquisitors  in  Milan,  Komagnola,  and  Tarve- 

fL  In  Gennany  and  Austria  the  Inquisition,  as  we  shall  see, 
er  took  deep  root,  but,  in  so  far  as  it  waa  organized  there,  it 
'  Gicgor.  PP.  IX  Bull.  IHe  humani  fferuris.  Ap.  S3, 1238.— Potthsat  Regwta» 
0143.  fll63,  filfiA,  0155.  OSflO,  9388,  0006,  108«3.— Iddoc.  PP.  lY.  Bull.  InUr 
alia,  dO  Oct.  1348  (Baluze  et  Muhhi  I.  308).— Archived  dc  I'lnq.  de  CarcfltaaoiuM 
(ColL  Do«t,  XXXI.  fol.  8I>.— Arctiires  delfivfechfe  d'K\\j\CVV).'KXXl.^Vi. 
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in  Dominican  bands*  ^^hile  Bohemia  and  Dahnatia  were  one 
tie  care  of  Franciscans.* 
Sometimes  the  two  orders  were  conjoined.  In  1337  the  Fran- 
ciscan ^tienne  de  Saint  TliiWry  was  associated  with  the  Domini- 
can Ouiliem  Amaud  in  Toulouse^  in  hojK's  that  the  reputation  at 
his  Order  for  greater  mildnesa  might  diminiah  the  popular  ave 
8ion  for  the  new  institution.  In  April,  1238,  Gregorj-  IX.  af 
pointed  the  proWncials  of  the  two  Orders  in  Aragon  as  inquisitor 
for  that  kingdom,  and  in  the  same  year  the  same  policy  was  pur- 
sued in  Xavarre.  In  1255  the  Franciscan  Guardian  of  Paris  wifl 
associated  with  the  Dominican  prior  as  the  heads  of  the  Inqui^^ 
tion  in  Franco;  in  12*>7  we  find  both  Orders  furnishing  inquis- 
itors for  Burgundy  and  Lorraine;  and  in  1311  we  hear  of  two 
Dominicans  and  one  Franciscan  as  inquisitors  in  the  province  of 
Ravenna.  It  wns  found  the  wisest  course,  however,  to  define 
sharply  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  for  the 
active  and  incessant  jealousy  between  the  two  bodies  rendered  any 
concurrence  or  competition  between  them  an  explosive  mine  liable 
to  be  started  by  a  spark.  Their  mutual  hatreds  began  early,  and 
the  unscrupuUms  means  by  which  they  wore  gratified  were  a  per- 
petual scandal  and  danger  to  the  Church.  In  1266,  for  instance^ 
a  lively  quarrel  arose  l>etween  the  Dominicans  of  Marseilles  and 
the  Franciscan  inf}ui8itor  of  that  city.  The  dissension  spread 
until  the  two  Orders  were  embroiled  throughout  Provence,  For- 
caJqnier,  Avignon,  Aries,  Bejiucaire,  Montpellier,  and  CaroasBonne, 
and  everywhere  they  were  preaching  against  and  insulting  each 
other  in  pubhc.  Several  briefs  of  Clement  IV.  show  that  the  pope 
was  obliged  to  inter\'ene,  and  liis  command  that  in  future  inquisi- 
tors shall  forbear  to  use  their  powers  to  prosecute  each  other,  no 
matter  how  guilty  the  offending  party  may  apparently  be.  indi- 
cates that  the  sharpest  weapons  of  the  Holy  Office  had  been  used 
in  the  strife.    When,  as  late  as  1479,  Sixtus  IV.  forbade  inquiai* 


*  Condi.  Narbonn.  ana.  ISSff.  ^  Concil.  BiterreoB.  ana.  1333;  ann.  1240,— 
Concil  Alblens.  ana.  1354  c.  17. 1&— Hartene  Theaaur.  V.  1806,  1808-10,  1817, 
1819-20.— RipoU  I.  38.— Affuirrc  Concil.  Uispan.  VL  155-0.— Raynald.  Annal. 
ann.  1333,  Nn.  40,  69  aqq.— ^Vaddingi  Annal.  aim.  1S46,  No.  2;  ami.  1&54,  Nu  7, 
8;  Bnn.l857,No.l7;  ann-1259.No.8:  ann.  1277,  No.  10;  ann.  1288,  No.  4;  ana. 
1388,  No.  14-18.— Rndulphii  Hist.  Serapli.  Relig.  Lib.  i.  fol.  1206.— Potthast 
gesta^No.  9386,  9388,  9762,9766,  9993,  10052,  11345,  15804,  15380,  15069. 
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tors  of  either  Order  to  ait  La  judgment  on  brethren  of  the  other,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  intervening  two  oenturies  had  not  dimio- 
i&be<l  the  tendency.  The  jealousy  with  which  their  respective  lim- 
its were  defendeil  is  illustrale<l  by  troubles  which  occurred  in  1290 
about  theTarvesina.  This  waa  Dominican  territorvT  but  for  many 
yoars  the  office  of  inquisitor  at  Treviso  waa  tilled  by  the  Francis- 
in  Filippo  Bonac^orso.  When,  in  1289,  he  accepted  the  episco- 
of  Trent,  the  Dominicans  expected  the  office  to  be  restored 
themf  and  were  indignant  at  seeing  it  given  to  another  Francia- 
Fra  Bonajuncta,  The  Domiiiiwin  inquisitor  of  I*ombanly 
Pagano,  an<l  his  vicar,  Fra  Viviano,  went  so  far  in  their  re- 
sistance that  serious  disturbances  were  excited  in  Yorona,  and  it 
e3ajne  necessary  for  Nicholas  IV".  to  intervene  in  1201,  when  he 
uished  the  recalcitrants  by  perpetual  deprivation  of  their  func- 
tions. To  the  heretics  it  must  have  offered  excusable  delight  to 
Ee  their  persecutors  [wrsecuting  each  other.  So  inenuiicable  was 
e  hostility  between  the  two  Orders  that  Clement  IV.  established 
the  rule  that  there  should  be  a  distance  of  at  Least  three  thousand 
feot  between  their  respective  possessions — a  regulation  which  only 
^ad  to  new  and  more  intricate  disputes.  They  even  quarrelled  as 
00  the  right  of  precedence  in  processions  and  funonds,  which  waa 
claimed  by  the  Dominicans,  and  settled  in  their  favor  by  Maitin 
in  1423.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  important  in  the  devei- 
lent  of  the  mediaeval  Church  wa£  this  implacable  rivalry.* 


MSS.  Bib.  Knt  Coll  Doat,  XXI.  HZ;  XXXII.  IS.—Matt.  Paris  Uiat  Aogl. 
BD.  1243  (p.  414).  — GuUL  Pod.  Lnur.  c.  43.  — Raynald.  una.  1238,  No.  51.— 
lardmn.  Concil.  VIL  1319.  —  Paramo  dc  Orig.  Inq.  p.  244.  — Wadding  Annal. 
aim.1888,  No.  6,7;  aun.  126e,No.  8;  ann.  1277.  No.  10;  ann.  1291,  No.  14.— Potl- 
haet  No.  16132.— Sixti  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Sd^i  PnfdUatwum,  38  Jul.  1479.— Martcne 
Theaaur.  H.  346.  353,  359.  451.— Ripoll  n.  82, 164.  617,  695. 
■     Tba  diatarbances  at  Maneillca  show  tbe  favoritism  ahrajs  manifested  tow- 
nirds  the  MeodicanU.   Two  clerks,  whom  tht;  Dominicans  bad  procured  to  depose 
fnlsel;  againgt  the  inquisitor,  were  punished  with  perpetual  prison,  degradation, 
and  inability  to  hold  iKiieflces;  the  biabop  who  had  UeteDcd  to  them  was  sus- 
pended from  bis  office  and  Juritdiction,  while  the  friars  who  had  suborned  tho 
peijory  and  caused  the  whole  trouble  were  let  off  with  rendering  humiliating 
apologies  and  transferred  to  another  province.     (Martune  ub!  sup.) 

Tberf!  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  whotbur  Fr&  Filippo  Bonaccorso  was  a 
Franciacao  or  a  Dominican.     Wadding  (1.  c.)  prints  a  ball  of  1277  in  which  h« 
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D8  no 


In  the  busy  world  of  the  thirteentli  centun'  there  was  thug 
a^oncy  more  active  than  that  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  for  goo<i 
and  for  evil.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the  good  preponderated,  ^*^^V 
thoy  undoubtedly  ai<led  in  postponing  a  revolution  for  which  the 
world  was  not  yet  ready.  Though  the  self-abnegation  of  their 
earlier  days  was  a  quality  too  rare  and  |>erishable  to  l^e  long  pre- 
8er\'ed,  and  though  they  soon  sank  to  the  level  of  the  social  order 
around  them,  yet  had  their  work  not  been  altogether  lost.  They 
had  brought  afresh  to  men's  minds  some  of  the  forgotten  truths 
of  the  gospel,  and  had  taught  them  to  view  their  duties  to  their 
fellows  from  a  higher  plane.  IIow  well  they  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated their  own  services  is  shown  by  the  story,  common  to  the 
legend  of  both  Ortlers,  whicli  tells  that  while  Dominic  and  Francis 
were  waiting  the  approval  of  Innocent  III.  a  holy  man  had  a  vis- 
ion in  which  he  saw  Christ  brandishing  throe  darts  with  which  to 
destroy  the  world,  and  the  Virgin  inquiring  his  purpose.  Then 
said  Christ,  "The  world  is  full  of  pride,  avarice,  and  luBt;  T  have 
borne  with  it  too  long»  and  with  these  darts  ^vill  I  consume  it" 
The  Virgin  fell  on  her  knees  and  interceded  for  man,  but  in  vain, 
until  she  revealed  to  him  that  she  liad  two  faithful  servants  who 
would  reduce  it  to  his  dominion.  Then  Christ  desired  to  see  the 
champions;  she  showeil  him  Dominic  and  Francis,  and  he  was 
content.  The  pious  author  of  the  story  could  hardly  have  fore- 
seen that  in  1627  Urban  VIII.  would  l)e  obliged  to  deprive  the 
Mendicant  Friars  of  Cordova  of  their  dearly  prized  immunity,  and 
to  subject  them  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  in  the  hope  of  restraining 
them  from  seducing  their  spiritual  daughters  in  the  confessional* 


is  addressed  as  a  FnincisfAn,  but  one  in  the  Coll.  Doat,  T.  XXXII.  foL  165, 
acterizra  him  as  a  Dominican. 

'  Anon.  Cartxis.  de  Kulig.  Orig.  c.  309  (Martene  Ampl.  CoU.  VI.  68).  —  Lib.' 
ConformiUtuai,  Lib.  i.  Fruct.  ii.  fol.  10^— MSS.  Bib.  Bodleian.,  Arch,  a  130. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

THB  INQUISmON   FOCXDKD. 

The  gradual  organization  of  the  Inquisition  was  simply  a  proo- 
esft  of  evolution  arising  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  social 
forcos  whicli  we  have  descriVied.  The  Albigcnsian  Crusaclcs  had 
put  an  end  to  o|)en  resistance,  yet  the  heretics  were  none  the  less 
numerous,  and,  if  less  deiiant,  were  only  the  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. The  triumpli  of  force  had  increased  the  responsibihty  of 
the  Church,  while  the  imperfection  of  its  means  of  discharging 
that  responsibility  was  self-confessed  in  the  enormous  spread  of 
heresy  during  the  twelfth  century.  We  have  seen  the  confused 
and  uncertain  manner  in  which  the  local  prelates  had  sought  to 
meet  the  new  demands  u{K>n  them.  When  the  existence  of  hidden 
crime  is  snspected  there  are  three  stages  in  the  process  of  its  sup- 
pression— the  diswjvery  of  the  criminal,  the  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  >k 
finally  his  punishment.  Of  all  others  the  crime  of  heresy  was  the 
moet  difficult  to  discover  and  to  prove,  and  when  its  progress  be- 
came threatening  the  ecclesiastics  on  whom  fell  the  responsibility 
of  its  eradication  were  equally  at  a  loss  in  each  of  the  three  steps 
to  be  taken  for  its  extermination. 

Imtnersedf  for  the  most  part,  in  the  multiplied  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  overgrown  temporalities  of  their  sees,  the  bishops 
would  await  popular  rumor  to  designate  some  man  or  group  of 
men  as  heretical./  On  seizing  the  sus]>ected  persons,  there  was 
rarely  any  external  evidence  to  prove  their  guilt,  for  except  where 
cumbers  rendered   repression  imiM^ssible,  the  sectaries  were  as- 
siduous in  outward  confonuity  to  orthodox  observance,  and  the  """ 
slender  theological  training  of  episcopal  officials  was  generally 
unequal  to  the  task  of  extracting  confessions  from  thoughtful  and  jU 
keen-witted  men,  or  of  convicting  them  out  of  their  own  mouths.  7^ 
The  judicial  use  of  torture  waii  as  yet  happily  imknown,  and  the 
cnrrent  substitute  of  a  barbarous  ago,  the  OTd(^N4%&  t^fti^tVid^NA 
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with  B  frequency  which  shows  how  ludicronsly  helpless  were  thai 
ecclesiastics  called  upon  to  perform  functions  so  novel.  Even  St,' 
Bernard  approved  of  this  expedient,  and  in  1157  the  Council  of 
Keims  prescribed  it  as  the  rule  in  all  cases  of  sus|)ected  heresy. 
More  enlightenotl  churchmen  viewed  its  results  with  well-grounded 
diahelief,  and  Peter  Cantor  mentions  several  cases  to  prove  its  in-H 
justice.  A  iM>{)r  woman  aaiusod  of  Catharism  was  abandoneil  to 
die  of  hunger,  till  in  confession  to  a  religious  dean  she  protested 
her  innocence  and  was  advised  by  him  to  offer  the  hot-iron  ordeal 
in  proof,  which  she  did  with  the  result  of  being  burned  lirst  by  the 
in>n  and  then  at  the  stiike^  A  good  Catholic,  against  whom  the 
only  suspicious  evidence  was  his  poverty  and  his  pallor,  was  or- 
dered by  an  assembly  of  bisluips  to  undergo  the  same  ordeal,  which 
he  refused  to  do  unless  the  prelates  would  prove  to  him  that  this 
would  not  be  a  mortal  sin  in  tempting  God.  This  tenderness  of 
conscience  was  sufficient,  so  without  further  parley  they  unani- 
mously hande<l  him  over  to  the  secular  ftuthorities,  and  he  wa^H 
promptly  bumtny  With  tlic  study  of  the  Roman  law,  howeverj^ 
tliis  mode  of  procetlure  gradually  fell  into  disfavor  ^vith  the 
Church,  and  the  enlightenment  of  Innocent  III.  peremptorily  for- 
batle  its  use  in  12J2,  when  it  was  extensively  employed  by  Henry  ofj 
Vehringen,  Bishop  of  Stnissburg,  to  convict  a  number  of  liereticsj 
while  in  1215  the  Council  of  Lateran,  following  the  example 
Alexander  III.  and  Lucius  III.,  formally  prohibited  all  ecclesis 
tics  from  taking  part  in  the  administration  of  ordeals  of  any  kindS 
How  great  was  tlie  j>3r])lexity_ofjgnorant_prelate«,  debarnKl  from 
this  i-eady  method  of  seeking  the  judgment  of  God,  may  be  guessed 
by  tlie  expe^lieiit  which  hailj  iiMlTO,  been  adop^t<Hl  by  the  good 
Bishop  of  Besanyon,  when  thej;dJgiouB  repose  of  his  diocese  ws 
troubled  W  sofiielnrracle-working  heretics.  He  is  described  as 
learned  man,  and  yet  to  solve  his  doubts  as  to  whether  th^ 
strangers  were  saints  or  heretics,  he  summoned  the  assistance  of  J 
an  ecclesiastic  deeply  skilled  in  necromancy  and  ordered  him 
ascertain  the  truth  by  consulting  Satan.  The  cunning  clerk  de-'^ 
ceived  the  devil  into  a  confidential  mood  and  learned  that  the 
strangers  were  his  servants;  they  were  deprived  of  the  satanii; 
amulets  whicli  were  their  prot4H:tion,  and  the  populac<%  which  ha^ 
previously  sustained  them,  cast  them  pitilessly  into  the  flames.* 

•  8.  Bernard.  Serin.  liXVi.  m  Canlic.  c.  \^.— U\aXM\\ijc\\aawa.\ife.vq.— <!onciL 
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When  flupematural  means  were  not  resorted  to,  the  proceed 
ings  were  far  too  ciunbrous  and  uncertiiin  to  be  efficient  against 
an  evil  so  widely  sppffld  ami  against  malefactors  so  numerous.  In 
1204  Oui,  Ajvhbishop  of  Reims,  suminonfU  Count  Robert,  cousin  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  Counteaa  Volande,  and  many  other  laymen 
and  ecclesiiistics  to  sit  in  judgment  on  some  heretics  discovered  at 
Brienne.  with  iho  result  of  burning  the  unfortunate  wretches.  In 
1201,  when  the  Knight  Everard  of  Ohateauneuf  was  accused  of 
Catharism  by  Bishop  Ungues  of  Nevers,  the  Legate  Octavian  sura- 
montxl  for  his  triid  at  Paris  a  council  com|>«>8od  of  arc^hbisliopa. 
bisho})H,  and  masters  of  the  university,  who  condemned  him.^All 
this  was  complicated  by  the  supreme  universal  jurisdiction  of 
Rome,  which  enabled  those  who  were  skilful  and  rich  to  protract 
indefinitely  the  proceedings  and  perhaps  at  last  to  escape. J  Thus  in 
1211  a  canon  of  I^ngres,  accused  of  heresy,  was  summoned  by  his 
bishop  to  ap[>car  before  a  council  of  theologians  assembled  to  ex- 
amine him.  Though  he  had  sworn  to  do  so  and  had  given  bail,  he 
failed  to  come  forward,  and  was.  after  three  days'  waiting,  con- 
demned in  default.  His  absence  was  accounted  for  when  he 
turned  up  in  Rome  and  assertecJ  to  Innocent  that  he  had  been 
forc<*d  to  take  the  oatii  and  give  security  after  he  hail  appealed 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  poi>e  sent  him  back  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  to  the  Bishop  of  Nevers,  and  Master  Robert  de  Conwn,  with 
instructions  to  examine  into  his  orthodojcy.  Two  years  later,  in 
3213,  he  is  again  seen  in  Rome,  explaining  that  he  had  feared  to 
oome  before  his  judges  at  the  appointed  time,  Ijecause  the  ]>opular 
feeling  against  heresy  was  so  strong  that  not  only  were  all  heretics 
burned,  but  all  who  were  even  suspected,  wherefore  he  craved  jmpal 
protection  and  peffiilgston  to  j)erform  due  purgation  at~Ttome.~~Tn- 
nocent  agam  sent  him  back  with  orders  to  the  prelates  to  give  him 
a  safe-conduct  and  protection  until  his  case  should  be  decided. 
Whether  he  was  innocent  or  guilty,  whether  absolved  or  con- 
demned, is  of  httle  moment.    The  case  sufficiently  shows  the  im- 
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Rcuwns.  ann.  1137  c.  1.— Ciesar.  Heiaterb.  Dial.  Mirac.  iii.  16,  17;  v.  18,— Qui- 
bcrt .  NoTiogent.  do  Vita  aua  Lib.  m.  c.  18,— Pet.  Cantor.  Verb,  abbrer.  c.  78. — 
lanoc.  PP.  HI.  Kegeet.  wv.  1S8.— Alex.  PP.  III.  Epi«t.  74.-C.  8  Extra  v.  xxxiy— 
C.  LatersD.  IV.  c.  18. 
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I     possibility  of  efficient  suppression  of  heresy  under  the  existii 
system.*     i 
Even  after  conviction  had  been  obtained  there  was  the  samft] 
uncertainty  as  to  jienalties.     In  the  case  of  the  Cathari  who  con- 
fcsstMl  at  Lit'ge  iu  1H4,  and  were  with  difficulty  i-escuetl  from  the 
uiob  who  sought  to  bam  them,  the  church  authorities  applied 
Lucius  II.  for  instructions  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  ma<] 
of  them.    Those  who  were  captured  in  Flandere  in  1102  were  sent^ 
to  Alexander  III.,  tlien  in  France,  for  judgment,  and  he  sent  them 
back  to  the  Archbishop  of  Reims.    "William  Abbot  of  Vezelai  pos- 
sessed full  jurisdiction,  but  when,  in  1107,  he  hatl  some  confessed 
heretics  on  his  hands,  in  his  embarrassment  he  asked  the  assembled 
crow(l  what  he  should  do  with  them,  and  the  ready  sentence  wa« 
|V^ found  in  the  unanimous  shout,  "Burn  them!  burn  them!"  which 
was  duly  executed,  altliough  one  who  recanted  and  was  yot  con- 
demned  by  the  water  ordeal  was  publicly  scourged   and   ban- 
ished by  the  abbot  in  spite  of  a  ])opular  demand  for  concrema- 
tion.     In   1114   the   Uifihop  of  Soissons,  after  convicting   some 
heretics  by  the  water  ordeal  went  to  the  Council  of  Beauvaia 
to  consult  as  to  their  punishment ;  but  during  bis  absence  the 
people,  fearing  the  lenity  of  the  bishoiw,  broke  into  the  jail  andj 
burned  them.f 

It  waa  not  tliat  the  Church  was  absolutely  devoid  of  the  nu 
chinery  for  discharging  its  atlraittett  function  of  suppressing  heresy.^ 
It  is  true  that  in  tlic  early  days  of  the  Carlovingian  revival,  Zach- 
ary's  instructions  to  St.  Boniface  show  that  the  only  recognized 
method  at  that  time  of  disposing  of  heretics  was  by  summoning  a 
council,  and  sending  the  convicted  culprits  to  Itome  for  tinal  judg- 
ment. Charlemagne's  civilizing  policy,  however,  made  efficient 
use  of  all  instrumentulities  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  se- 
curity in  his  empire,  and  the  bishops  assumetl  an  important  posi- 
tion in  his  system.  They  were  ordered,  in  conjunction  with  thidH 
secular  officials,  itealously  to  prohibit  all  su])erstitious  observances 
and  remnants  of  paganism ;  to  travel  assiduously  throughout  thei^^ 

■  Chron.LiiudanenB.  Canon,  ann.  1204  (D.  Bouqact,  XVUI.  713).— Chronolog. 
Hot>crti  Autiasiodor  unn.  1201. — Innocent  PP.  III.  Ucgcst.  irv.  13;  xvl  17. 

tMftrtcnc  Ampl.  Collect.  I.  770-8. -Alex.  PP.  III.  EpUt.  118,122;  Varior.  ad 
Alex.  tIL  Eplst  16. — Hist.  Vizcliftccns.  Lit),  tv.— Ouibcrt.  Noviogent.  1.  c 
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diooesee  making  strict  inquiry  as  to  all  sins  abhorred  of  God^  and 
thus  a  considerable  jurisdiction  wus  phiced  in  their  hands,  although 
strictly  subordinated  to  the  Stat«.  During  the  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed the  division  of  the  empire,  as  the  feudal  system  arose  on  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy,  gradually  the  bishops  threw  off  not  only 
dependence  on  the  crown,  but  acquired  extensive  rights  and  powers 
in  the  administration  of  the  canon  law,  which  now  no  longer  de- 
pended on  the  civil  or  raunici])al  law,  hut  ujwumctl  to  be  its  supe- 
rior. Thus  came  to  be  founded  the  spiritual  courts  which  wore 
attached  to  every  episcopate  and  which  exercised  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  a  constantly  widening  field  of  jurisprudence. 
Of  course  all  errors  of  faith  necessarily  came  within  their  pur- 
view.* 

The  organization  and  functions  of  these  courts  received  a  pow- 
erful impetus  through  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  after  the  mid-*: 
die  of  the  twelfth  century.  Ecclesiastics,  in  fact,  monopolized  to 
such  an  extent  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  age  that  at  first 
there  were  few  besides  themselves  to  jwnetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Code  and  Digest.  Even  in  the  second  lialf  of  the  thirteenth 
centur\'  Roger  Hacon  com]>lains  that  a  civil  hiw^'er,  even  if  wholly 
untrained  in  canon  law  and  theology,  had  a  much  better  chance  of 
high  preferment  than  a  theologian,  and  he  exclaims  in  bitterness 
that  the  Churt^h  is  governed  by  lawyers  to  the  great  injury  of  all 
Christian  folk.  Thus  long  before  the  feudal  and  seignorial  courts 
felt  the  influence  of  the  imperial  jurisprudence,  it  had  profoundly 
modified  the  principles  and  practice  of  ecclesiastical  procedure. 
The  old  archdeacon  gave  way,  not  \vithout  vituperation,  before  the 
formal  episcopal  judge,  kno>vn  as  the  OfHcial  or  Ordinary,  who 
was  usually  a  doctor  of  hoth  laws — an  LL.D.  in  fact — learned  in 
both  civil  and  canon  law ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was  soon  seen  in 
a  systematizing  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudent*  which  gave  it  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  rude  processes  of  the  feudal  and  cus- 
tomary law.     These  episco]ial  courts,  moreover,  were  soon  sur- 


I 


*  Hartzbetm  Concil.  Oenzian.  T.  76,  80-6. — Capit.  Car.  Mag.  aon.  760,  c.  6 ; 
Oapit.  II  ann.813,c.  1.— Gnitiani  Decret  P.  I.  Dist  i,  I  have  elsewhere  con- 
ndcred  in  some  detail  the  growth  uf  the  spiritual  juntkliction  of  the  Church, 
through  the  PbIbo  Decretals,  ia  the  anarchj  accompaoying  the  fall  or  the  Car- 
loTin^an  empire.    See  *•  Studies  in  Church  Histury/'  3d  Kd.  pp.  81-7.  320-39. 
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rounded  by  a  crowd  of  rlerkly  advocates,  whose  7,eal  for  their 
cuts  often  outmn  their  discretion,  furnishing  the  first  mediae 
representatives  of  the  legjil  profession .♦ 

Following  in  the  traces  of  the  civil  law,  there  were  three  forms 
of  action  in  criminal  cases — accumtio^  deminci/itio,  and  tnr/uijti/to. 
In  accxtsatio  there  was  an  accuser  who  formally  inscribed  himself 
afi  roBiKmsihlo  ancl^wiis  subject  to  the  talio  in  caae^of  failure.  Di 
nu7t<*i.alia  was  thij  official  act  of  the  ]mhlic  ofHcct\such  aa  the  t-etdh 
synoiitxiis  or  archdeacon,  who  summoned  the  court  to  take  actio! 
against  offenders  coming  within  his  official  knowledge.  In  tn^uv 
sifio  the  OrfTinarY  cited  the  suspected  cnnunal.  imprisoning  him  if 
nec-esaary;  the  intiictment,  or  capitula  hiquimtionu^  was  commu- 
nicate?! to  him,  ami  he  was  interrogated  tiiereupon,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  nothing  extraneous  to  the  indictment  cotfltToe  subse- 
quently brought  into  the  case  io  aggravate  it.  If  the  defendant™ 
could  not  be  maltt!  to  cofffess,  the  Ordinary  proceeded  to  take  te»V 
timony,  and  though  the  examination  of  witnesses  was  not  con- 
ducted in  the  defendant's  ]>resence,  their  names  and  evidence  were 
communicated  to  him,  he  o^ndd  sunmion  witnoss4>s  in  rebuttal,  and 
his  atlvocate  had  full  opportunity  to  defend  him  hy  argument,  caf^f 
ception,  and  appeal.  The  OitUnary  finally  gjive  the  veitiict ;  if^ 
uncertain  as  to  guilt,  he  prescribed  the  ^nirgatio  ainonu^i,  or  oath 
of  denial  shared  by  a  given  number  of  peers  of  the  accused,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  degree  of  suspi- 
cion. In  all  cases  of  convictiim  by  the  inquisitorial  process,  the 
I)enalty  inllictod  was  lighter  tlian  ui  accuflatlon  or  denunciation. 
The  danger  waa  recognized  of  a  procedure  in  which  the  judge  was 
also  the  accuser :  a  man  must  be  popularly  reputed  as  guilty  be- 
fore the  Ordinary  couki  commence  inquisition  against  him,  and 
this  not  by  merely  a  few  men  or  by  his  enemies,  or  tbose  unworthy 
of  Ix'lief.  Tliere  must  he  ample  ground  for  oste«?ming  Iiim  guilty 
before  this  extraordinary  ]x>wer  vested  in  the  judge  could  l>e  exer- 
cised^ It  is  iftiportant  to  "bear  (n  mind  the  equitable  provisions 
of  all  this  episcojml  jarisdiction~wiion  we  oorae'Io" consider  th^ 


•  8.  Bcrnnrdl  do  Conaidemtione  Lib.  r.  e.  4.— nogori  Bncon   Op.  Tert,  t' 
niv— Pet.  Blesens.  Epist.  202.— Concil.  Rotnnm((.  ann.  1331  c.  48.     For  the 
rapidily  wittt  n-hich  the  Church  assimilated  the  Roman  law  see  the  collection  of 
decjvt&ls  by  A/cxaiider  HI.  port  CwmH,  Lateron. 
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methods  of  what  wo  call  the  Inquisition,  erected  on  Jixese  foun- 
datiQjns,*, 

IThooretically  there  aljio  existed  a  thorough  system  of  general 
inquisition  or  inquest  for  the  detection  of  all  offences,  including 
Leresy ;  and  a&  it  was  only  im  appliciition  of  this  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Inquisition,  it  is  worth  uur  brief  attention.  The  idea  of  a 
systematic  investigation  into  inflections  of  the  law  was  fatniHar 
to  aeculur  as  well  lai  CiTecclcgiastical  jurisprudenoe.    In  the  Roman 

■  law,  although  there  was  no  public  proeecator,  it  ^a^ part  of  the 
duty  of  the  ruler  or  pnx^imul  to  make  T^grqmsitionjifter  all  crira- 
inais  withlrvioVvTo  their  detection  and  punishment,  ajid  Septimius 

B  Sevems,  in  the  year  202,  bail  made  the  persecution  of  Cliristians  on 
I  especial  fcatun?  of  tliis  official  inquisition.     The  Missi  Doniinici  of 
"  Cliarlemagne  were  oificials  commissioned  to  traverse  the  empire, 
making  diligent  inquisition  into  all^cagee  of  disorder,  crime,  and 
injustice,  witk  jurisdiction  over  clerk  and  layman  alike.     They 
held  their  assizes  four  timi^s  a  year,  listene<l  to  all  complaints  and 
a^yusationa^  and  w<*rn  ninpo\vprR«l    tn    rwlrpsa  n^l  -wwyigs  and  to 
punish  all  offenders  of  whatever  rank.    The  institution  was  main- 
tained by  the  successors  of  Charlema^e  so  long  as  the  royal 
power  could  assert  itself ;  and  after  the  Capetian  revolution,  oa 
soon  as  the  new  dynasty  found  itself  established  with  a  jurisdic- 
tion that  could  be  enforced  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  set  by  feu- 
—^  daJism,  it  ailopte<l  a  similar  expedient  of  '*  inquisitors/'  with  a  view 
B  of  keeping  the  royal  officials  under  control  and  insuring  a  due  en- 
foroomont  of  the  law.     The  same  device  is  seen  in  the  itinerant 
justiciaries  of  England,  at  le;ist  as  earl^*^  as  the  Assizes  of  Claren- 
don in  lUJG,  when,  utilizing  the  Anglo-Saxon  organization,  they 
made  an  inquest  in  every  humlred  and  tithing  by  the  lawful  men  of 
the  vicinage  to  try  and  punish  all  who  were  publicly  siispt'Cteil  of 
crime,  giving  rise  U)  the  time-honore<l  system  of  the  grand- jury — 

■  in  itself  a  prototype  of  the  incipient  papal  Inquisition.  Similar  tn 
character  were  the  '*  Inquisitors  and  Manifestors"  whom  we  find 
in  Verona  in  122^,  cmplrtyed  by  the  State  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  blasphemy;  aad  a  still  stronger  resemblance  is 
seen  in  the  Juradotf  of  Sardinia  in  the  fourteenth  century — inhabi- 
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tants  selectcti  in  each  district  and  swoni  to  investigate  all  cases* 
ci'iine,  to  capture  tlie  malefactor,  and  to  bring  }iim  before  oourt^^ 
for  trial.*  ^ 

The  Church  naturallyJ'eU  into  the  same  system.  "We  liave  just 
seen  timt  Charlemagne  on! ered  bis~&i8hopslo  make  diligent  visita- 
tions throughout  their  ilioc<!8cs,  investigating  all  offences  ;  and  with 
the  growth  of  ecclesiastic^  jurisdiction  tliis  inquisitorial  duty  was, 
nominally  at  least,  j>erfected  and  organized.  Already  at  the  oom-^ 
niencenient  of  the  tenth  century  nvc  find  in  use  a  method  (falsely 
attributed  to  Pope  Eutychianus)  which  was  subsequently  imitated 
y  the  Inquisition.  As  the  bishop  reached  each  parish  in  his  visi- 
tation, the  whole  body  of  tlie  people  was  asscmbloil  in  a  local 
synod.  From  among  these  he  selected  seven  men  of  mature  age 
and  appnjved  integrity  who  were  then  sworn  on  relics  to  reveal 
without  fear  or  favor  whatever  they  might  knt>w  or  hear,  then  or 
subsequently,  of  any  offence  requiring  investigation.  These  ic^^r 
*y/i<x/rt/**,  or  synixlal  witnesses,  l)ecame  an  institution  establishe 
theoretically  at  least,  in  the  Church,  and  long  lists  of  interrogat 
ries  were  drawn  up  Ut  guide  the  bishops  in  examining  them  so  tha 
no  possible  sin  or  immorality  might  e6ca)>e  the  searching  inqi 
tion.  Yet  how  completely  these  well-devise<l  measures  fell  into" 
desuetude,  under  tlie  negligence  of  the  bishojw,  is  seen  in  the  sui^ 
prise  awakened  when,  in  1240,  liobert  Grosseteste,  the  reform- 
ing Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ordered,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, such  a  general  inquisition  into  the  morals  of  the  i)eople^ 
throughout  his  extensive  diocese.  Ris  archdeacons  and  deanij 
summoned  both  noble  and  commoner  before  them  and  examined 
them  under  oath,  as  re<iuire<l  liy  the  canons ;  but  the  proceeding 
was  so  unusual  and  brought  to  light  so  many  scandals  that  He 


•  Fr.  18,  Dig.  1.  (Ulplan.)-— AUard,  Histoire  dca  Penjecutions,  Paris,  11 
p.  iii. -Capit.  Car.  Mag.  i.  aun.  802;  in:  ann.  810;  m.  ann.  812.— Cnpit.  Ludovvl 
Pii  v.,  VI.  ann.  819;  ann.  823, c.  28;  Capit.  Wornifltiena.  ann.  829.— CarnU  Calvi 
Capit.  apud  CariMacum  ann.  857;  Edict.  Pistens.  ann.  864.— Carolomanni  CaplL 
ann.  884.— Guillel.  Nanjriac.  Gest.  S.  LudoT.  ana  1255  (  D.  Bouquet,  XX.  304, 
400).— Ducange,  a.  v.  InqttUiti>re*.—hm  Olim,  T.  HI.  pp.  169,  181.  211.  231,  358, 
471,  501, 522,  529,  616.— Aasifwde  Clarendon  $  1  (Stubbs'a  Select  Cliartere,  p.  137, 
cf.  p.  25).— StuWw'a  Constitutional  History,  I.  99-IOD,  313,  530,095-C.—Lib.  Ju- 
ris Civi  lis  VeroDffic.  171  (Ed.  1738,  p.  130).— CarU  do  Logucap.  rTi.(Ed,  1905, 
fip.  30-2). 
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HL  vaa  tndaoed  to  interfere  and  ordered  the  sheriffa  to  put  an 

end  to  it.*  V 

The  Church  thus  ()08ieftse<l  an  organization  woU  adaptet!  for  thel^^ 
discovery  and  invest  igivtioh  of  heri^tics.     All  that  it  livckf*!  were 
iLe  num  who  should  put  that  organization  to  its  destinetl  use;  and 
the  progress  of  heresy  up  U>  the  date  of  tlie  Alblgonsian  Onuiades 
manifeets  how  utterly  neglectful  were  the  ignorant  pi-elates  of  the 
*lay»  inunerHed  in  worklly  cares,  for  the  most  part,  and  thinking 
only  of  the  methods  by  which  their  temporalities  could  be  de- 
fendcxl  and  tlieir  revenues  increaseil.    Successive  popes  made  fruit-^ 
less  etTorts  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  induce  them  to 
I  use  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  a  systematic  and  vigorous  on- 
slaught on  the  sectaries,  who  daily  grew  more  alarming.     From 
the  assembly  of  prelates  who  attended,  in  11S4,  the  meeting  at  Ve- 
rona between  Lucius  III.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  pope  issued 
a  decretal  at  the  inst^ince  of  the  emperor  and  with  the  assent  of 
the  bishojw,  which  if  strictly  ami  energetically  obeyed  might  have 
established  an  episcopal  insteaxl  of  a  pa|}al  Inquisition.     In  mldi- 
pion  to  the  oath — ^referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter^])roflcribed  to 
every  ruler,  to  assist  the  Church  in  persecuting  heresy,  all  arch- 
J>ishops  and  bishops  wore  ordereii,  either  personally  or  by  their 
■rchdeacona  or  other  fitting  persons,  once  or  twice  a  year  to  visit 
■very  parish  where  there  was  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  compel  two 
w  three  men  of  good  character,  or  the  whole  vicinage  if  necessary, 
to  sweat  to  reveal  any  reputed  heretic,  or  any  person  holding  se- 
cret oonventiclee,  or  in  any  way  differing  in  motle  of  life  from  the 
faithful  in  general.     The  prelate  was  to  summon  to  his  presence 
those  designated,  who,  unless  they  could  purge  themselves  at  his 
■iacretion,  or  in  accordance  with  hxal  custom,  were  to  be  punished 
afi  the  bishop  might  see  fit.     Similarly,  any  who  refuse<l  to  swejir, 
tlirough  superstition,  were  to  be  condemned  and  punished  as  here- 
tics ip90  facto.    Obstinate  heretics,  refusing  to  abjure  and  return 
to  the  Church  with  due  penance,  and  those  who  after  abjuration 
rehipsed,  were  to  l)e  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  for  fitting  pun- 
ishment.   There  was  nothing  organically  new  in  all  this — only  a 
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utili/Jnj^  of  exiKtin^  institutions  and  an  endeavor  u>  recall  IW 
bishops  tn  a  sense  nf  tlieir  duties;  I)Ut  a  further  iuiportuni  slop 
was  baUen  in  removing  all  exemptions  from  episcopal  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter  of  heresy  anil  suhjectinp;  to  their  bish(Ji»s  the  privi- 
legwl  monastic  oixiei'S  which  <ie|>ende<l  directly  on  Rf)me. 
of  heresy  were,  moreover,  declared  incAjiable  of  acting  as  udvc 
cates  or  witnesses  t)r  of  tilling  any  public  office.* 

We  have  alreadv  seen  how  utterly  tlus  etfort  failed  to  arou 
the  hierarchy  from  their  sloth.  The  weapons  rusted  in  ihe  care- 
less Iiands  of  the  bishops,  and  the  heretics  became  ever  more  nu- 
merous and  moiti  entrcrprising,  until  their  gathering  strength 
showed  olearly  tliat  if  Rome  would  i-eUiin  her  domination  she 
must  summon  the  faithful  to  the  arbitrament  of  arras.  She  did 
not  shrink  fi'oni  the  alternative,  but  slie  recognized  that  even  the 
triumph  of  her  crusaiUng  hosts  woidd  be  comparatively  a  barren 
victory  in  Lho  absence  of  an  orgiinize<l  system  of  persecution. 
Thus  while  de  Montfort  and  his  bamls  were  slaying  the  nljettors 
of  heresy  who  dared  to  reflist  in  the  field,  a  council  a-ssemblod  in 
Avignon,  in  1209,  under  tlie  presidency  of  the  papid  legate,  Ilugucs, 
and  enacted  a  series  of  regulations  which  are  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  those  so  fruitlessly  pronmlgiUed  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore by  Lucius  III.,  the  princi|»al  change  being  that  in  every  parish 
a  priest  should  be  adjoineil  to  the  laymen  who  were  to  act ; 
oilal  witnesses  or  local  inquisitors  of  heresy.  Under  this  , 
ment,  repeated  by  tJie  Council  of  Montpellier  in  1215,  there  wa^ 
considerable  persecution  and  not  a  few  burnings.  In  the  same 
spirit,  when  the  Council  of  Uiteran  met  in  1215  to  consolidate  the 
conquests  which  then  s*«med  secure  to  the  Church,  it  again  re- 
peated the  oi-ders  of  Lucius.  No  other  device  suggested  itself,  no 
further  means  seemed  either  available  or  requisite,  if  only  this 
could  be  carried  out,  and  its  enforcement  was  sought  by  decreeing 
tlie  de{>osition  of  any  bishop  neglecting  this  par.imount  duty,  anU 
his  replacement  by  one  willing  and  able  to  oonfound  heresy .f       H 

This  utterance  of  the  supremo  council  of  Christendom  was  as 
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jneftectoal  as  hs  predecessors.  An  oocasion&I  earnest  fanatic  was 
found,  like  Foulques  of  Toulouse  or  Henry  of  Strassburg,  who 
labcired  vigorously  in  the  suppression  of  heresy,  but  for  the  most 
lart  the  prelates  wei«  as  negligent  as  ever,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  sustaine^l  and  systematic  endeavor  to  put  in  practice  the  peri- 
odical inquisition  so  strenuously  enjoined.  The  Council  of  Kar- 
bonne,  iu  1*227,  imperatively  commanded  all  bishops  to  institute  in 
every  parish  tint^A  synodales  who  should  investigate  heresy  and 
other  offences,  and  report  them  to  the  episcopal  officials,  but  the 
good  prelates  who  coniposwl  the  assembly,  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
liil»ition  of  vigor,  sepaniteil  iind  allowed  nmtters  to  run  on  their 
usual  course.  We  hardly  need  the  assurance  of  the  contemporary 
Lucas  of  Tuy,  that  bishops  for  the  most  part  were  indifferent  as  to 
the  matter  of  heresy,  while  some  even  protected  heretics  for  filthy 
gain,  saying,  when  roi)roachwi,  '*  How  can  we  condemn  those  who 
neither  convicted  nor  confessed  V  No  >>etter  success  followed 
device  of  the  Council  of  TitV.iera  in  1234,  which  earnestly  or- 
dered the  parish  priests  to  make  out  lists  of  all  su8j>ected  of  heresy 
ajid  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  them.* 

The  pop(!s  hud  endeavored  to  ov^ercome  this  e|)i8copal  indiffer- 
ence by  u  sort  of  irregular  and  spasmodic  I..egatine  Incpiisition. 
Afi  the  papal  juristliction  e.Ttended  itself  under  the  system  of 
Gregory  VII.  the  legjite  had  become  a  very  useful  instrument  to 
bring  the  papal  power  to  Ixiar  upon  the  internal  affaire  of  the  dio- 
oeees.  As  the  direct  representatives  and  plenipotentiarieji  of  the 
vicegerent  of  GcmI  the  legates  carried  and  exercised  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  into  the  remotest  corners  of  Christen- 
dom. That  they  shoidd  be  employed  in  stimulating  languid  per- 
secution was  inevitable.  We  have  already  seen  the  part  they 
played  in  the  affiirs  of  the  Alblgenscs,  from  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Citeaux  ti.)  that  of  CardiniU  Romano.  In  the  absence  of  any  sys- 
tematic method  of  procedure  they  were  even  used  in  special  cases 
to  suppleuient  the  ignorance  of  local  prelates,  as  when,  in  1224, 
Honorius  III.  ordered  Conrad,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Legate  Ointhio,  CariUnal  of  Porto,  for  judgment  Henry 
Minneke,  Provost  of  St.  Maria  of  Goskr,  whom  ho  held  in  prison 
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on  suspicion  of  heresy.  It  was,  however,  in  Touloiwe,  after 
treaty  of  raris.  in  1229,  that  we  find  the  most  noteworthy  case  of 
the  concurrence  of  legatine  and  episcopal  action,  showing  how 
crude  as  yet  were  the  wmccptions  of  tlio  na8C4;nt  Inquisition.  Af- 
ter Count  Raymond  hail  been  reconciled  to  the  Church,  he  returneil 
in  July  to  his  dominions,  followed  by  the  Caniinal- Legate  Romano, 
to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  to  turn  back  the  armed 
"pilgrims"  who  were  swarming  to  fight  for  the  Cross,  and  who 
revcngc<l  themselves  for  their  disai)pointment  by  wantonly  de- 
stroying the  harvests  and  creating  a  famine  in  the  land.  In  S^ 
tember  a  council  was  assembled  at  Toulouse,  consisting  of  all  the 
pifilaics  of  Languedoc,  and  most  of  the  leading  barons.  This 
aiJopted  a  canon  ordering  anew  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ajid  cx- 
empt(>d  abb<^>ts  to  put  in  force  the  device  of  the  8yn(Kl!d  witnesses, 
who  were  chargfnl  with  the  duty  of  making  constant  inquisition 
for  heretics  and  examining  all  suspected  houses,  subterranean  rooms, 
and  other  hiding-places ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  obedience  to 
this  c<.mimand  or  of  any  results  arising  from  it.  Under  the  im- 
pidsion  of  the  legate  and  of  Koulques  of  Toulouse,  however,  the 
council  itself  was  turned  mto  an  inquisition.  A  converted  "per- 
fected "  Catharan,  named  Guillem  de  Solier,  was  found  and  was  re- 
st^i-oii  to  his  logjil  rights  in  order  Ut  enable  him  to  give  evidence 
against  his  former  bretliren,  while  Bishoji  BVulqnes  industriously 
hunted  up  other  wilnesaes.  Each  bishop  present  took  his  share  in 
examining  these,  sending  to  Foulqucs  the  evidence  reduced  to 
writing,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  vast  amount  of  business  was  ao- 
complishe<l  in  a  short  time.  It  was  found  tlmt  the  heretics  had 
mostly  pledged  each  other  to  secrecy,  and  that  it  was  virtually 
impossible  to  extract  anything  from  them,  but  a  few  of  the  more 
timid  came  forward  voluntarily  and  confessed,  and  of  course  oaob 
one  of  these,  under  the  mles  in  force,  was  obliged  to  tell  all  he 
knew  about  others,  as  the  condition  of  reconciliation.  A  vast 
amount  of  evidonoo  was  thus  ooUecte<l,  which  was  taken  by  the 
legate  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  accused,  an<l  with 
it  he  left  Toulouse  for  MontiTellier.  A  few  of  the  more  hardy  of- 
fenders endeavored  to  defend  themselves  judicially,  and  demiinded 
to  see  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  even  following  the  legate  to 
k  Montpellier  for  that  purpose ;  but  he,  under  the  pretext  that  this 
demand  was  for  the  purpose  ol  ftWyiwg  VUoaa  who  had  testified 
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Against  them,  adroitly  elwled  it  by  exhibiting  a^ombined  list  of 
all  the  witnesses,  so  tbaf  the  cttlprits  were  forced  to  submit  with- 
out defence.  lie  then  held  another  council  at  Oninge,  and  sent  to 
FtftOqaes  the  s<*ntences,  which  were  duly  communicatfHl  to  the  ao- 
onsed  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  the  church  of  St.  Jacques.  All 
the  papers  of  the  inquisition  were  carrie<l  to  Itome  by  the  legate 
for  fear  that  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hantia  of  the  «vil-mitided 
they  would  be  the  cause  of  many  murders— and.  in  fact,  a  number 
of  the  witnesses  were  slain  on  simple  suspicion.* 

AQ  this  sliows  how  crude  and  cumbrous  an  implement  was  the 
episcopal  and  legatine  Inquisition  even  in  the  most  energetic  hands, 
and  how  formless  and  tentative  was  ita  procedure.  A  few  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  8>Tiodal  witnesses  are  sulwequently  to  b«J 
found,  as  in  the  Council  of  Aries,  in  1234,  tliat  of  Tours,  in  1239, 
that  of  Bezicrs,  in  1240,  of  AIbi,  in  1354,  and  in  a  letter  of  Alphonse 
of  Poitiers  in  1257,  urging  his  bishops  to  ap]>oint  them  as  required 
by  the  Council  of  Toulouse.  An  occasional  example  of  the  lega- 
tine Inquisition  may  also  be  met  with.  In  1237  the  inquisitors  of 
Toulouse  were  acting  under  legatine  powers,  as  sub-delegates  to  the 
Legate  Jean  do  Vienne ;  and  in  the  same  year,  when  the  peojde  of 
Montpellier  u&ketl  the  pojje  for  assLstance  to  suppress  the  growth 
of  heresy,  their  bishop  apparently  being  supine,  he  sent  Jean  de 
Vienne  there  with  instructions  to  act  vigorously.  The  episcopal 
office  was  similarly  disrt^gurded  in  1239,  when  Ciregory  IX.  sent 
orders  to  the  inquisitors  of  Toulouse  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
his  legate.  Yet  this  legatine  function  in  time  passed  so  completely 
out  of  remembnince  that  in  1351  the  Signiory  of  Florence  asked 
the  papal  legate  to  desist  from  a  cliarge  of  heresy  on  which  he  had 
cited  the  Camaldulensian  abbot,  because  the  republic  had  never 
permitted  its  citizens  to  bo  judgetl  for  such  an  offence  except  by 
the  inquisitors;  and  as  early  as  1257,  when  the  inquisitors  of  Lan- 
guedoc  complained  of  the  zeal  of  t-he  Legate  Zoen,  Bishop  of  Avi- 
gnon, in  carrying  on  inquisitorial  work,  Alexander  IV.  promptly 

lided  that  he  bad  no  such  power  outside  of  his  own  diocese.f 
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Fottbast  No.  7360.— Concil.  Tolosan.  nnn.  1229  c.  1,  S.— OuUL  de  Pod.  Laor. 
c.  40. — OuiU.  PeltMo  Chron.  Ed.  MoUaier,  p.  18. 
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The  public  opinion  of  the  nilintr  classes  of  Europe  demandc 
that  herefly  shouM  be  extemnniitod  at  whatever  t-ost,  ami  yet  with 
tlie  suppression  of  open  r<»sistance  tho  dosired  end  seemed  as  far 
off  as  ever.  Bishop  and  legate  were  alike  iinei^iml  to  the  ta«k 
discovering  those  who  carefully  shrouded  themselves  under 
cloak  of  the  most  orthodox  o!>servance;  and  whoa  by  chance  i 
nest  of  heretics  was  brought  to  Ught,  the  learning  and  skill  of 
average  Ordinary  failed  to  elicit  a  confession  from  those  who 
fessed  the  most  entire  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Rome.  In  the 
absence  of  overt  acts  it  was  difficidt  to  i-each  the  secret  thoughts 
of  the  sectary.  Trained  experts  were  needed  whose  sole  busineq^ 
it  should  be  to  unearth  the  otfendcrs  and  extort  a  confession  <lH 
their  guilt.  As  this  necessity  became  more  and  more  a]>papent 
two  new  factors  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  long-vexed 
problem. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  organization  of  the  Mendicant  Or- 
ders, whose  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  which  had  outgT^■J^^^l  the 
capacity  of  the  episco|)al  couils  might  well  make  their  estabUsh^ 
ment  seem  a  providential  interposition  to  supply  tho  C'hurch  J^ 
Christ  with  what  it  most  sorely  needed.     As  the  necessity  grew 
apparent  of  s]>ecial  and  i>ermanent  tribunals  devoted  exchisively 
to  the  widespread  sin  of  heresy,  there  was  every  reason  why  they 
should  be  wholly  free  from  the  local  jcidousies  and  enmities  which 
might  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  innocent,  or  the  local  favoritism 
which  might  connive  at  the  osciipc  of  tho  guilty.     If,  in  addition 
to  tliis  freedom  from  local  partialities,  the  examiners  and  judges 
were  men  specially  traine*i  to  the  detection  and  conversion  of  the 
heretic ;  if,  also,  they  had  by  irrevocable  vows  renounced  the  world^ 
if  they  could  acquire  no  wealth  and  were  dead  to  the  enticementl^ 
of  plensure^  every  guarantee  seemed  to  be  afforded  that  their  mo- 
mentous duties  wouUl  l>e  fulfilled  with  the  strictest  justice — that 
while  the  purity  of  liie  faith  wouUI  bo  protected,  there  would  be 
no  unnecessary  oppression  or  cruelty  or  persecution  dictated 
private  interests  and  personal  revenge.    Their  unlimited  populant 
was  also  a  warrant  that  they  would  receive  fur  more  etficient 
sistance  in  their  arduous  labors  than  could  be  expected  by  the 
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bishops,  whose  position  was  generally  that  of  antagonism  to  their 
flocks  and  to  the  petty  seigneurs  and  powerful  barons  whose  aid 
was  indisponsable.  That  the  Mendicant  Optlere,  to  which  this  duty 
tiius  natarall y  fell,  were  pecaliariy  devoted  to  the  papacy,  and  that 
they  made  the  Inquisition  a  powerful  instrument  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  and  destroy  what  little  independence  was  left  to 
the  local  churches,  became  subsequently  doubtless  an  additional 
reason  for  their  employment,  but  could  scarce  hare  been  a  motive 
in  the  early  tentative  efforts.  Thus  to  the  public  of  the  thirteenth 
H  century  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  and  its  commitment  to 

■  the  children  of  St,  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  appeared  a  i)orfectly 
natural  or  rather  inevitable  development  arising  from  the  admitted 
necessities  of  the  time  and  the  instrumentalities  at  hand. 

The  other  factor  which  piximised  saccess  to  the  Church,  in  an 
organized  effort  to  <lischarge  the  duty  of  persecution,  was  the  seou- 
bir  legislation  against  heresy  which  at  this  period  toolTTorin  and 
shape.  We  have  seen  the  spasmodic  edicts  of  England  and^Ara- 
gon  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  have  interest  only  as  showing 
the  absence  of  anterior  |>enal  laws.  Frederic  Barbarossa  took  no 
effective  steps  to  give  validity  to  the  regulations  which  Lucius  III. 
issued  from  Verona  in  1184,  though  they  purported  to  be  drawn 

■  up  with  the  emperor's  siuiction.  The  body  of  customary  law 
which  de  Montfort  adopted  at  Pamiexs  in  1213  of  course  disap- 
peared with  his  short-lived  domination.  There  had  been,  it  is  tioie, 
some  fragmentary  attempts  at  legislation,  as  when  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  in  1194,  prescribed  confiscation  of  property,  severe  per- 
sonal pimishnient,  and  destruction  of  houses  for  heretics,  and  heavy 
fines  for  persons  or  communities  omitting  to  airest  them  ;  and  this 
was  virtually  repeated  in  1210  by  Otho  IV.,  showing  how  soon  it 
had  been  forgotten,  ilow  little  uniformity,  indeed,  there  was  in 
the  treatment  of  heresy  is  pi-oved  by  such  stray  edicts  of  the  period 
as  chance  to  have  reached  us.  Thus  in  1217  Nunez  Sancho  of 
Kosellon  decreed  outlawry  for  heretics,  and  in  1238  Jayme  I.  of 
Aragon  followed  his  example,  allowing  that  this  c<^uld  not  have 
provioiLsly  been  customary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  of 
Pignerol  in  1220  unly  inflict  a  fine  of  ten  sols  for  knowingly  giving 
aheltor  to  Vauduis.  Ij<mi8  VIIl.  of  France,  just  before  Lis  death, 
issued  an  ordonn^irkcti  punishing  this  same  crime  with  confiscation 
and  deprivation  of  alJ  legal  rights,  while  the  royal  officials  were 
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ordered  to  inflict  proper  and  immediate  punishment  on  all  who 
were  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  The  statutes 
in  force  in  Klorenco  in  1227  roquinii  the  bishop  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  podesta  in  all  prosecutions  for  heresy,  which  was  a 
serious  limitation  on  the  episcopal  c^urtB.  In  122S  we  hear  of 
new  laws  adopted  in  Milan,  at  the  instance  of  the  pcipal  legat^^ 
Goffretlo,  by  which  all  heretics  were  banished  from  the  territ4ir3r^ 
of  the  republicj  their  houses  torn  down,  the  contents  confiscated^ 
their  persons  outlawed,  with  grailuated  fines  for  harboring  them. 
A  mixed  secular  and  ecclesiastical  intiuisition  was  eslablishe<l  for 
the  discovery  of  heretics,  and  the  archbishop  and  i>odesta  were  to 
co-operate  in  their  examination  and  sentence ;  while  the  latter  was 
bound  to  put  to  death  within  ten  days  all  convicts.  In  (-Jermany, 
as  Uitc  as  1231*  it  required  the  decision  of  King  Henry  VII,  to  de- 
termine the  disjKttition  of  proj>erty  confiscated  on  heretics,  and  al- 
lodial lands  were  allowed  to  descend  to  the  heirs,  in  contradiction, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  all  subsequent  ruling.* 

To  put  in  action  any  comprehensive  system  of  persecution,  it 
evidently  was  requisite  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  tendency  ofl 
mediicval  legislation,  which  finds  its  ultimate  expression  in  free 
Navarre,  where  every  town  of  importance  had  its  si>eciid  ywcri?,  and 
almost  every  house  its  individual  custom.  Innocent  III.  endeavored, 
at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  to  secure  uniformity  by  a  series  of 
severe  regulations  defining  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  heretics, 
and  the  duties  which  the  secular  power  owed  to  exterminate  them 
under  pjiin  of  forfeiture,  and  this  became  a  recognizetl  part  of  canon 
law  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  active  secular  oi>oi)eration  it«  provisions 
for  a  while  remained  practically  a  dea^l  letter.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  arch-enemy  of  the  Chui-ch,  Freileric  II.,  to  break  down,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  imrticularisra  of  local  statut 
and  j}luce  the  }x)pulation  at  the  mercy  of  such  emissaries  as 
popes  might  send  to  represent  them.  It  was  requisite  for  him 
ac(]uire  the  favor  of  Hononus  III.  to  secure  his  coronation  in  1220  " 
and  wlien  the  inevitable  iiipture  took  place,  it  was  still  necessary 
for  him  to  meet  the  charge  of  heresy  so  freely  brought  against 
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him  by  manifesting  special  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  heretics, 
though  doubtless,  if  left  to  himself,  philosopliic  indifference  would 
have  led  him  to  tolerate  any  form  of  belief  that  did  not  threaten 
ilifiobedience  to  the  ruler.* 
■      In  a  series  of  odicts  dating  from  1220  to  1239  ho  thus  enacted 
^n  complete  and  pitiless  code  of  persecution,  based  upon  the  Lat- 
Beran  caiions.     Those  who  were  menily  suspected  of  heresy  were 
Bre^uired  to  purge  themselves  at  command  of  the  Church,  undent 
Bpenalty  of  being  deprived  of  civil  rights  and  placed  under  the  im- 
Bperial  ban ;  while,  if  they  remained  in  this  condition  for  a  year, 
they  were  to  be  condemetl  as  heretics.    Heretics  of  all  sects  were 
outlawed;  and  when  condemned  as  such  by  the  Church  they  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned.     If,  through  fear 
of  death,  they  recanted,  they  were  to  be  tbnist  in  prison  for  Ufe, 
there  to  perform  penance.     If  they  relapsed  into  error,  thus  show- 
»  ing  that  their  couvernion  had  been  Hctitious,  thoy  wore  to  be  put 
m  to  death.     All  the  property  of  the  heretic  was  confiscated  and  his 
heirs  disinherited.     His  children,  to  the  second  generation,  were 
declarerl  ineligible  to  any  positions  of  emolument  or  dignity,  un- 
less they  should  win  mercy  by  betraying  their  father  or  some 
other  heretic.     All  "  credentes,"  fautors,  defenders,  receivers,  or 
advocates  of  heretics  were  banished  forever,  their  property  confia- 
cated,  and  their  descendants  subjected  to  the  same  disabilities  a^ 
those  of  heretics.    Those  who  defended  the  errors  of  heretics  were 
to  be  treated  as  heretics  unless,  on  admonition,  they  mended  their 
ways.     The  houses  of  heretics  and  their  receivers  were  to  be  de- 
stroye<l,  never  to  be  rebuilt.     Although  the  evidence  of  a  heretic 
B  was  not  receivable  in  court,  yet  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of 
the  faith,  and  it  was  to  be  held  gooil  against  another  heretic.    All 

■  rulers  and  magistrates,  present  or  future,  wore  required  to  swear 
to  extonuinatc  with  their  utmost  ability  all  whom  the  Church 
might  designate  as  heretics,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  office.  The 
lands  of  any  temporal  lord  who  neglected,  for  a  year  after  sum- 
mons by  the  Church,  to  clear  them  of  heresy,  were  exposed  to  the 
occupancy  of  any  Catholics  who,  after  extirpating  the  heretics, 
were  to  possess  them  in  peace  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 


*  De  Lagr^,  La  Navarre  Frangaisc,  I.  xxi;  II.  6.— Coocit.  Lateran.  IV.  0.  8 
(C.  13  Extra  v.Tii.). 
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the  suzerain,  provided  he  had  offered  no  opposition.  When  the 
pjipal  Inquifiition  was  commenced,  Frederic  hastened,  in  1332,  to 
place  tho  whole  machinery  of  the  Stale  at  the  command  of  the  in- 
qui.sitoi"s,  M'ho  wei-e  authorixod  to  call  upon  any  oflicial  to  capture 
whomsoever  they  might  (lesignate  as  a  heretic,  and  hold  him  in 
prison  until  the  Church  should  condemn  him,  when  he  was  to  be 
put  to  dca,th.* 

This  ticndish  legislation  was  hailed  by  the  Church  with  aocla- 
ination,  and  was  not  allowed  to  remain,  like  its  predecessors,  a 
deflxl  letter.  The  oon>nati(»n-edict  of  1220  was  sent  by  Ilonorius 
to  the  University  of  Hologna  to  be  read  and  taught  as  a  part  of 
])raGtioal  law.  It  was  consequently  embodied  in  the  authoritativeifl 
compilation  of  the  feudal  customs,  and  its  most  string^^nt  enact- 
ments were  incoq>orated  in  the  Civil  Co<le.  The  whole  series  of 
edicts  was  subsequently  promulgated  by  successive  popes  in  re- 
peated hulls,  conmiaTuiing  all  states  and  cities  to  inscribe  these 
laws  irrevocably  in  their  local  statute-books.  It  became  the  duty 
of  the  inquisitoi*8  to  see  that  this  was  done,  to  swear  all  magis- 
trates and  olYlciats  to  enforce  them,  and  to  compel  their  obedience 
by  the  free  use  of  excommunication.  In  1322,  when  the  magis- 
trates of  Rieti  adoptoil  laws  conflicting  with  thorn,  llonorius 
at  once  ordered  the  offenders  removed  from  offioe;  in  1227  the 
people  of  Rimini  resisted,  but  were  coei*ced  to  submission ;  in  1S53, 
when  some  of  the  Lombard  cities  demurred.  Innocent  IV".  prompt- 
ly ordered  the  inquisitors  to  subdue  them;  in  1254  Asti  peacefully 
accepted  thorn  as  part  of  its  local  laws ;  Como  followed  tbo  ojcam- 

*  Hist.  Diplom.  Prid.  XL  T.  II.  pp.  4-6,  423;  T.  IV.  pp.  9-8,  290-302;  T.  Vjfl 
pp.  301,  S7U-80.  The  cornnatioa- edict,  which  Formed  the  basis  of  all  subsoqueat 
legislation  against  hcreHy,  was  ilrawa  up  by  tlic  papal  curia,  and  sent,  s  fortnight 
before  the  ceremony,  to  the  Legulu  Biuhop  of  Tusculam,  with  onlen  tn  procare 
the  imperial  signature  and  return  it,  so  that  it  could  be  published  andertbe  em- 
peror's name  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  (Raynald.  ann.  1220.  No.  ID. — Hiitt.  Dipt 
I.  II.  B80).  Nothinji;  coulil  wcm  a  plainer  duty  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  tlie  time 
than  that  the  Church  should  stimulate  the  temporal  ruler  to  the  sharpest  perse- 
cutioD  of  hereby.  fl 

It  was  doubtless  the  outlawry  of  heretics  pronounced  by  the  edicts  of  Frcd-^' 
eric  which  enabled  the  Inquisition  tn  i-Mlublirth  tho  settled  principle  that  the 
heretic  could  be  captured  and  dt-ppoLled  at  any  time  and  by  any  person,  and  that 
the  spoiler  could  retain  his  goods — proTidod  always  that  be  was  not  au  official^ 
of  the  Holy  Office  (Tract,  de  iDquisilione,  Doat,  XXXVL}. 
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^>le,  Septeml>er  10,   1255;   and  in  the  recension  of  the  laws  of 
Florence  maile  as  late  as  1355,  they  still  apjiear  as  an  integ^^il 
Finally,  they  were  incorponitt^d  in  the  latest  .-idditions  to 
Corpus  Juris  as  part  of  the  canon  law  itself,  and,  teclmically 

ing,  they  may  be  r(>gartled  as  in  force  to  the  pi-esent  day.* 
This  virtually  proWded  for  a  very  largo  portion  of  Europe^  ex- 
iding  from  Sicily  to  the  North  Sea.  The  western  regions  made 
to  follow  the  pious  example.  Coincident  with  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1229,  was  an  ordo?inance  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Lty-king,  Louis  IX.,  ginng  efficient  assistance  by  the  poyai  offi- 
Mals  to  the  Church  in  its  efforts  to  purge  the  land  of  heresy.  In 
the  territories  which  remained  to  Count  Kaymond  his  vacillating 
oouree  gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  until,  in  1234,  he  was 
compelled  to  enact,  witli  the  consent  of  his  prelates  and  barons,  a 
statute  drawn  up  by  the  fanatic  Ilaymond  du  Fauga  of  Toulouse, 
which  embodied  all  the  practical  jx>int8  of  Frederic's  legislation, 
and  decreed  confiscation  against  every  one  who  faile<l,  when  called 
npon,  to  aid  the  Church  in  the  captui*e  and  detention  of  hei-etics. 
In  the  compilations  and  law  books  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
we  see  the  system  thoroughly  establishetl  as  the  law  of  the  whole 
land,  and  in  1315  Loals  Ihitin  fonually  adopted  the  edicts  of 
Frederic  and  made  thorn  vaHd  throughout  France. f 

tf  In  Arag«>n  Don  Jayme  I.,  in  1226,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting 
illl  heretics  from  entering  his  dominions,  probably  on  account  of 
the  fugitives  driven  out  of  Languedoc  by  the  crusade  of  Louis 
YIII.     In  1234,  in  conjunction  with  his  prelates,  he  drew  up  a 

•  UisL  Diplom.  Frid.  11.  T.  II.  p.  7,— Post  Ubb.  Fen dorura.— Post  conntt.  it. 
px.  Cod.  I.  V.  —  Innoc.  PP,  IV.  Boll.  Cum  <ulwr»K4,  1243,  12f)3,  1SS54;  Bull,  Or- 
»,  27  Apr,  U  Mail,  1252.— AIe\.  PP.  TV.  Bull.  Cum  adrerm*.  1258.— 
Ijusd.  Bull.  Cnpiffitett,  1260.— Clement.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Cum  aJtem*,  1265.- 
r»dding.  Annal.  Minor,  ann.  1361,  No.  8;  ann.  1280,  No.  20.— Urboni  PP.  IT. 
Bull.  Lwtt  Ai  tmnHnu,  1262,  S  18.  — EpiAtt.  SffiCuH  XIII.  No.  191  (Monument 
Hist.  Oennon.).— EviDcrici  Direct,  Inquis.  Ed.  Pegna,  1007,  p.  392.— Innoc.  PP. 
IV.  Bull.  Ad  auru,  2  Apr.  1253.— Sclopis,  Anttca  Lcgialazione  del  Picmonte,  p. 
440.  —  Bi'mardi  Comena.  Luceroa  Inquisit.  s.  v.  Exceutio,  No.  3.  —  Arcbivio  di 
Firenw?,  Rifonnagioni,  ClaaiKf  IL  DUtini-  I,  No.  14.— Pottbast  Na  7673.— 0.  % 
in  Septiino,  r.  3. 

t  laimbeit,  Anc.  Lois  Fran.  I.  230-33 ;  III.  126.— Harduin.  Concil.  VII.  203-8. 
— OnilL  dc.  Po<l.  Laur.  c.  42.  —  fiubliasfmenU,  Liv.  L  cb,  85,  123.  — Livrea  do 
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series  of  laws  institnting  an  episcopal  Tnquisition  of  the  gevc 
character,  to  be  sup|K»rt*-Hi  l)v  the  royal  ufhcials ;  in  tliis  apt 
for  the  (irst  time  a  secular  prohibition  of  the  Bible  in  the  vema 
uljLT.    All  possessing  any  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament," 
*'  in  Komancio,^'  are  summoned  to  deliver  them  within  eight  days 
to  their  bishops  to  be  burned,  under  pain  of  being  held  su8|>ect  of 
heresy.    Thus,  with  the  exception  of  farther  Spain  and  the  North- 
em  nations,  where  heresy  ha<i  never  taken  root,  throughout  Chris- 
tendom the  State  was  rendered  completely  subservient  to  the 
Church  in  the  great  task  of  exterminating  heresy.     And,  when 
the  Inquisition  had  been  estabhshed,  the  enforcing  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  inquisitors,  whose  ceaseless 
vigilance  and  unlimitetl  powers  gave  full  assurance  that  it  would 
be  relentlessly  carriisl  into  effect.* 

Meanwhile  zeal  or  jealousy  led,  in  the  confusion  and  uncortainJ 
ty  of  this  transition  period,  to  the  experiment,  in  several  imrts  of 
Italy,  of  a  secular  Inquisition.  In  liome,  in  1231,  Gregory  IXA 
drew  up  a  series  of  regulations  which  was  issued  by  the  Senator* 
Annibaldo  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people.  Under  this  the 
senator  was  bound  to  capture  all  who  were  designated  to  him  as 
\/  heretics,  whether  by  inquisitors  ap|x>inted  by  the  Church  or  other 
good  CathoUcs,  and  to  punish  them  within  eight  days  after  con- 
demnation. Of  their  confiscated  property  one  third  went  to  the 
detector,  one  third  to  the  senator,  and  one  third  to  repairing  the 
city  walls.  Any  house  in  which  a  heretic  was  received  was  to  be 
destroye<l,  and  converted  forever  into  a  receptacle  of  filth.  "Crft- 
dentea"  were  treated  an  heretics,  while  fautors,  receivers,  etc.,  for- 
feited one  third  of  their  possessions,  applicable  to  the  city  walls. 
A  fine  of  twenty  lire  was  imposed  on  any  one  cognizant  of  heresy 
and  not  denouncing  it ;  while  the  senator  who  neglected  to  en-^| 
force  the  law  was  subject  to  a  nmlct  of  two  hundred  marks  and 
pei-petual  disability  to  office.  To  a])preciate  the  magnitude  of 
these  fines  we  must  consider  the  rude  poverty  of  the  Italy  of  the 
period  as  described  by  a  contemporary — the  scjuaJor  of  daily  life 

*  Arcliives  Not.  do  Friince,  J.  426,  No.  4.  —  Martoin;  AmpliflH.  CoIlecL  VTL 
12a-4.— Bernard.  Guidon,  Prnctica  P.  iv.  (Coll.  Doat,  XXX.).— Clem.  PP.  IV. 
Boll.  Pra  mmtU,  S3  Feb.  1266.  fl 

In  I22fl  the  Council  of  Toulouse  hiid  alrendy  prohU^ited  nil  laymen  from  po«-  ^^ 
sewing  any  uf  the  Scripturcv,  cvcu  in  Latin  (Conctl.  Tolosan.  ann.  1239,  c.  U), 
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jwid  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  as  indicated  by  the  absence 
Bf  ^Id  and  silver  ornaments  in  the  dress  of  the  period.    Not  sat- 
Hetieil  with  tim  local  enforcement  of  these  regulations,  Grej^ry 
Vent  them  to  the  archbishops  and  princes  throughout  Europe,  with 
orders  to  put  them  in  execution  in  their  respective  territories,  and 
for  some  time  they  formed  the  basis  of  inquisitorial  proceedings. 
In  Kome  the  pertiuisition  was  sucoeBHful,  and  tiie  faithful  were  re- 
warded with  the  spectacle  of  a  considerable  number  of  burnings ; 
while  Gregory,  encouraged  by  success,  proceeded  to  issue  a  decre- 
tal, forming  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  inquisitorial  legislation,  by 
which  condemned  heretics  were  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular 
arm  for  exemplary  punishment,  those  who  returned  to  the  Church 
were  to  be  perpetually  iniprisone<l,  and  ever\'  one  cognizant  of 
heresy  was  bound  to  denounce  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
under  pain  of  excommunication.* 

At  the  same  time  Frederic  IL,  who  desired  to  give  Kome  as 
little  foothold  as  possible  in  his  NeapoUtan  dominions,  placed  the 
business  of  persecution  there  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  officials. 
In  his  Sicilian  Constitutions,  issued  in  1231,  he  ordered  his  repre- 
sentatives to  make  diligent  inquisition  into  the  heretics  who  walk 
in  darkness.  All,  however  aUghtly  suspected,  are  to  be  arrested 
and  subjected  to  examination  by  ecclesiastics,  and  those  who  devi- 
ate ever  so  little  from  the  faith,  if  obstinate,  are  to  be  gratified 
with  the  tiery  nmrtyniom  to  which  they  iispire,  while  any  one 
daring  to  intercede  for  them  shall  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  im- 
perial displeasure.  As  the  legislation  of  a  freethinker,  this  shows 
the  irresistible  weight  of  public  opinion,  to  which  Frederic  dared 
not  run  counter.  Nor  did  he  allow  this  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 
A  number  of  executions  under  it  took  place  forthwith,  and  two 
years  later  wo  find  him  writing  to  Gregory  dej)loring  that  this 
ha<l  not  been  sufficient,  for  heresy  was  revinng,  and  that  he  there- 
fore had  ordered  the  justiciary  of  each  district,  in  conjunction 
with  some  prelate,  to  renew  the  inquisition  with  all  actinty;  the 
bishof)s  were  required  to  traverse  their  dioceses  thoroughly,  in 
oompany,  when  necessary,  of  judges  delegated  for  the  purpose ;  in 

•  RayiuUfl  Annal.  ann.  1231,  No.  J8, 18.— RipoU  L  38.— Ricobaldi  Ferrar.  HisL 
Inipp.  ann.  1234.  — Prtuiuo  de  Orip.  Offic.  S,  Inq.  p.  177.  —  Richardi  di  8.  Ger- 
mano  Chnm.  ann.  123t.  — C.  15  Extra  v.  \'ii.  (In  ibis  cjinon  "nohieriut"  ia  eri- 
dentlj'  an  error  fur  "voluerint").— Hartihciin  CouctL  Oennon.  III.  540. 
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each  pronnco  the  General  Court  held  two  assizes  a  year,  when 
heresy  was  punished  like  any  other  crime.  Yet,  so  far  from  prais- 
ing this  systematized  pcrsecation,  Gregory  replied  that  Frederic 
was  using  pn'U'n<led  zei»l  to  punish  his  personal  enemies,  and  Tras 
buming  gooti  Catholics  rather  than  heretics.* 


In  this  confused  and  irregular  striving  to  aocompUsh  the  exttt- 
pation  of  hercfiv,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Holy  See  should  inte^ 
vene,  and  through  the  exercise  of  its  supreme  apostolic  authority 
seek  to  provide  some  general  system  for  the  efficient  perfomianoo 
of  tlie  indispensable  duty.  The  only  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  this 
should  liave  been  postjioned  so  U>ng  and  have  been  at  last  com- 
menced so  tentatively  and  apologetically.  M 

In  12:26  an  effort  wae  made  to  check  the  rapid  spread  of  Cath- 
arism  in  Klorcnce  liy  the  arn.*st  of  the  heretic  bishop  Fillppo  Pa- 
ternon,  whose  diocese  extended  from  Pisa  to  Areziso.  He  was 
trie<l,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  Florentine  statnt'ee,  by  the 
bishop  and  podesta  conjointly,  wlien  ho  cut  sliort  the  prooeedir 
by  abjuration,  and  was  released ;  but  he  spee<lily  rela])sed,  and 
came  more  odious  than  ever  to  the  orthodox.  In  1227  a  converte 
heretic  complained  of  this  backsliding  to  Gregory  IX. »  and  the^ 
pontifT,  wlio  had  just  ascended  the  ]>apal  tlirono,  made  haste  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  issuing  a  comnjission,  which  may  be  reganled 
aa  the  foundation  of  tlie  pajJal  Inquisition.  Vet  it  was  exceed- 
ingly unobtrusive,  though  the  church  of  Florence  was  so  directly, 
under  papal  control.  Bearing  date  June  20,  1227,  it  simply  a^l 
thorizes  Giovanni  di  Salerno,  prior  of  the  Dominican  house  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  with  one  of  his  frati  and  Canon  Bernardo, 
to  proceed  judicially  against  Paternon  and  his  followers  and  foroo 
them  to  abjurati<m ;  acting,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  under  the  c;moii^| 
of  the  l*ateran  Council,  and,  if  necessary,  calling  upcm  the  clerkt* 
and  laymen  of  the  sees  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  for  aid.  Thus, 
while  there  was  no  scruple  in  invading  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Flortnu-e,  there  wjis  no  !egislati(»n  other  than  tlie  Tjit- 
oran  canons  to  guide  the  proceedings.     "What  the  commissioners 
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•  OoostiL  SicuUr.  Lib.  i.Tit  1.— HUl.  I)i|)lom.  Fri.I.  11.  T.  IV.  \^y.  435,  *44. 
—  Rich,  dc  8.  Qcnnauo  Oliroo.  odd.  lii^'i.  — Giannooe.  Utnria  Civile  di  Nupol^ 
Lib.  XVII.  c  6;  xix.  G. 
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aooomplisbed  with  regjird  to  tlie  inferior  heretics  is  not  knowiL 
They  succeeded  in  capturing  Bisliop  Patemon  and  cast  him  in 
prison,  but  he  was  foi-cibly  rescued  by  his  friends  and  disappeared, 

—  leaving  his  episcopate  to  liis  successor,  Torsello.* 

f  Fra  Giovanni  retained  his  commission  until  bis  deatli  in  1230, 
when  a  successor  was  appointed  in  the  pei-son  of  another  Domini- 
can, Aldobraiidino  Cuvatcanti.  Stiil,  their  jurisdiction  was  as  yet 
wholly  undetermined,  for  in  June,  1229,  we  hear  of  the  Abbot  of 

B  Ban  Miniato  caiT\ing  to  Gregory  IX.,  in  Perugia,  two  leading  her- 
etics, Andrea  and  I'ictro,  who  were  forced  to  a  public  abjuration 
in  presence  of  tlie  papal  court;  and  in  several  oases  in   1234  wo 

H  Und  Gregory  IX.  intervening,  taking  \m\  of  the  accused  and  send- 
ing special  instructions  to  the  inquisitor  in  charge.     Yet  the  In- 

—^  quisition  was  gradually  taking  shape,  for  shortly  afterwards  there 

B  were  numerous  heretics  discovereil,  some  of  whom  were  burned, 
their  trials  being  still  pre8er\'ed  in  the  archives  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  Yet  liow  Utile  thought  there  could  have  been  of  found- 
ing a  permanent  institution  is  shown,  in  1233,  by  the  persecuting 

K  statutes  drawn  up  by  Bisliop  Ardingho,  approved  by  Gregory,  and 
orderctl  by  him  to  be  irrevocably  inscribed  in  the  statute-book  of 
Florence.     In  these  the  bisjjop  is  still  the  persecuting  reprcsenta- 

B  tive  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  inquisitors.  The 
podosta  is  bound  to  arrest  any  one  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 

I  bishop,  and  to  punish  him  within  eight  days  after  the  episcopal 
condemnation,  with  other  pro^-iaions  borrowed  from  the  edicts  of 
Frederic  IL  Fi-a  Aldobrandino  seems  to  have  relied  rather  on 
preaching  than  on  j)ersecution  ;  in  fact  ho  nowhere  in  the  docu- 
ments signed  by  him  quaUlies  himself  as  inquisitor,  and  noithor 
Iiis  effoi-ts  nor  those  of  Bishop  Anlingho  were  al>le  to  prevent  the 

■  rapid  growth  of  heresy.  In  1235,  when  the  project  of  an  organ- 
ized  Inquisition  thi-oughout  Europe  was  taking  shape,  Gregory  ap- 
pointed the  Dominican  Provincial  of  ICome  inquisitor  throughout 
liis  extensive  province,  which  embraced  both  Sicil}'  and  Tuscany ; 
but  this  seems  to  have  proved  too  large  a  district,  and  about  1240 
we  find  the  city  of  Florence  under  the  charge  of  FnL  Kuggieri  Oal- 
cagnL  He  was  of  a  temper  well  fitted  to  extend  the  prcrogatives 
f  his  office  and  to  render  it  etfective :  but  it  was  not  until  1243  that 
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*  Lami,  AntichiU  To»cnne,  pp.  49:1-4,  500-10,  546. 
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he  qualifictl  himself  as  '*  InquUiior  Domini  Papm  in  Tueciu^* 
in  a  sentence  rentlerod  in  1245  he  is  carofai  to  call  hiiuaelf  inqtdfk' 
it^jr  of  Bishop  Ardingho  ws  well  as  of  the  poi>e,  an<l  recites  the 
episcopal  commission  given  him  as  authority  to  act.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  {x^rioit  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  lDi|uiai^J 
tion  is  eviilcnt.  One  confession  in  1244  bears  only  the  names  o4| 
two  frati^  the  inquisitor  not  being  even  present.  In  1245  there 
are  sentences  signed  by  Ruggieri  alone,  while  other  proceedings 
show  him  to  be  acting  conjointly  with  Ardingho,  Ho  may  be 
said,  indeetl,  to  have  given  the  Inquisition  in  Florence  form  and 
shape  when,  alM)ut  1243,  he  opened  for  the  first  time  his  indepen- 
dent tribunal  in  Sant/i  Maria  Novella,  talking  as  assessors  two  or 
three  prominent  friars  of  the  convent  and  employing  public  nota- 
ries to  make  record  of  his  proceedings.*  fl 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  In- 
quisition.    It  was  not  an  institution  definitely  projixjted  and  found- 
^  ed,  but  was  moulded  step  by  stop  out  of  the  matcruils  which  lajfl 
nearest  to  hand  fitte<l  for  the  object  to  l>e  attaipe<I.     In  fact,  whei^ 
Gn^gory,  recognizing  the  futility  of  furtlier  d«pemlence  on  episco^ 
pal  xcal,  sought  to  take  wlvantago  of  the  favorable  secular  legil^f 
lation  against  heresy,  the  preaching  friars  were  the  rt^atlicst  instru- 
ments within  reach  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  object.     We 
shall  see  hereafter  how,  as  in  Florence,  the  experiment  was  inVd 
in  Aragon  and  Langueiloc  and  Germany,  ami  the  success  which  i 
the  whole  attended  it  and  letl  to  an  extende<l  and  permanent 
ganization. 

The  Inquisition  has  sometimes  been  sjud  to  have  been  founded 
J  April  20, 1233,  the  day  on  which  Gregory  issued  two  bulls  mak- 
ing the  persecution  of  hei'esy  the  8])ecia]  function  of  the  DomiirF^ 
cans;  but  the  apologetic  tone  in  which  he  addressee  the  prelal^ 
shows  how  uncertain  he  felt  as  to  their  enduring  this  invasion  of 
their  jurisdiction,  while  the  character  of  his  instructions  proves^ 
that  he  had  no  conception  of  what  the  innovation  was  t(j  le^ul  ta^| 
In  fact,  his  immediate  object  seems  rather  the  punishment  of 
priests  and  other  ecclesiastics,  concerning  whom  there  was  a  stand^ 

•  Umi  op.  cit.  311,  519-23,  528,  581,  54S^.  540-7.  654,  557,  559.— Arohtr. 
di  Firenze.  I>r«v.  8.  Muria  Novella  1227,  Oiii«;n.  20 :  1239,  Oiugn.  84 ;  1235,  Agott 
23.— Ughellj,  lufia  Sacra,  III,  H6-7.— Riptill  I.  69,  71. 
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;  complaint  that  they  favored  heretics  by  instructing  them  how  to 
ie  examination  by  concealing  their  beliefs  and  feigning  orthf> 
[>xy.    After  reciting  the  necessity  of  subduing  heresy  and  the 
ising  Dp  by  God  of  the  preaching  friars,  who  devoU)  themselves 
voluntary  poverty  to  sprejwling  the  Word  and  extirpating  mis- 
ief,  Gregory  proceeds  to  tell  the  bishops :  "  We,  seeing  you  en. 
in  the  wliirlwind  of  cares  and  scarce  able  to  breathe  in 
pressure  of  overwhelming  anxieties,  think  it  well  to  divide 
'  btmiens  that  they  may  be  more  easily  borne.     We  have  there- 
fore detennined  to  send  prcat^hing  friars  against  the  heretics  oftx^ 
France  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  we  beg,  warn,  and  exhort 
^oii,  ordering  you  as  you  reverence  the  Holy  See,  to  receive  them 
cindly  and  treat  them  well,  giving  them  in  this,  as  in  all  else, 
ivor,  counsel,  and  aid,  that  they  ma}'  fultii  their  office."    The  other 
t>ull  is  atidressed  "  to  the  Priors  and  Friars  of  the  Order  of  Preach- 
Incjuisitors,"  and  after  alluding  to  the  sons  of  perdition  who 
^defend  hei-esy,  it  proceeds:  "Therefore  you,  or  any  of  you,  wher- 
ever you  may  hapi)en  to  preach,  are  empowered,  unless  they  de- 
list from  such  defence  (of  heretics)  on  monition,  to  deprive  clerks 
jf  their  l>enefices  forever,  and  to  proceed  against  them  and  all 
without  api>eal,  culling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  if 
fj  and  coercing  opposition,  if  requisite,  with  the  censures 
[)f  the  Church,  without  appeal/*  * 

This  experiment  of  investing  all  the  Dominican  preachers  with 

itine  authority  to  condemn  without  api)eal  was  inconsiderate. 

could  only  lead  to  exasperation,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  in 

"^(Terraany,  and  Gregory  soon  lulopted  a  more  practical  exi)edient. 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  above  bulls  wo  find  him  ordering 

Bbe  Provincial  Prior  of  Toulouse  to  select  some  learned  friars  who 

should  be  commissioned  to  preach  the  cross  in  the  diocese,  and  to 

jrocoed  against  heretics  in  accordance  with  the  recent  statutes. 

Though  here  there  is  still  some  inoongruous  mingling  of  duties, 

^et  (iregory  had  finally  hit  upon  the  device  which  remained  the 

:!ruianent  basis  of  the  Inquisition — the  selection  by  the  provin- 

of  certain  fitting  brethren,  who  exercised  within  their  prov- 
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•  RipoH  I.  45,  47.— C.  8  $  8,  Sexto  v.  2.-GreEror.  PP.  XI.  Bull.  TIU  humani 
rtj;  Lif€t  ful  ofl/JWTufo*.— Potthast  No.  fll43,  yi52,  0285.— Arch,  de  rinq. 
!  OorcBMonne  (Doat,  XXXL  21,  25). 
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ince  tho  delcgiittnl  authority  of  the  Holy  See  in  searching  ont  a' 
exaraiuing  heretics  with  a  view  Ut  the  ascertainment  of  their  guil^ 
Under  this  bull  the  provincial  appointed  Friars  Tien-e  Cella  and 
Ciuilluin  Amaud,  whose  lalnirs  will  be  detailed  in  a  suhsoqaeiM 
chapter.    Thus  tho  Inquisition,  as  an  organized  system,  may  b^ 
considei"ed  ;is  fairly  commence*!,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  these 
early  inquisitors  in  their  official  papers  qualify  themselves  as  act- 
ing under  legatine  and  not  under  papal  authority.      How  little 
ideu  there  was  a:i  yet  of  creating  a  geneiul  and  permanent  institu- 
tion is  seen  when  tho  Archbishop  of  Sens  complained  of  the  intru- 
sion of  inqiiisit<jrs  in  his  province,  and  Gregory,  by  a  brief  of  FeliH 
ruary  ^  1234,  apologetically  revoked  all  commissions  issued  fo^ 
it,  abiding  a  suggestion  that  the  archbishop  should  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Dominicans  if  he  thought  that  their  superior  skill 
in  confuting  heretics  was  likely  to  prove  useful.* 

As  yet  there  was  no  idea  of  supei-sedin^  the  episcopal  functions. 
About  tills  time  we  find  Gregory  writing  to  the  bishops  of  thfl 
province  of  Xarbonne,  threatening  them  if  they  shall  not  inflicf^ 
due  chastisement  on  heretics,  and  making  no  allusion  to  the  new 
expedient ;   and  as  late  as  October  1,  1234,  Pierre  Amiel,  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  exacted  an  oath  from  his  people  to  denounce 
all  heretics  to  him  or  to  his  officials,  apparently  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  special  iufjuisitors.     Even  where  the  latter  were  com- 
missioned, their  duties  and  functions,  their  powers  and  respons)^| 
bilitiea,  were  wholly  undefined  and  remained  to  be  determined, 
Ae  thoy  were  regardiKl  simply  in  the  Hght  of  assistants  to  the 
bishops  in  tho  exercise  of  the  immemorial  episcopal  jurisdiction 
over  heresy,  it  was  naturally  to  tho  bishojw  that  wore  referretl  the 
qufstions  which  immediately  arose.     Many  points  as  to  tho  treat- 
ment of  heretics  had  been  settled,  not  only  by  Gregoiy's  Roman 


•  Potthaat  No.  9d08;  cf.  No.  9380,  93S8.— Guill.  de  Pod.  Laur.  c.  48.— Coll 
Doat,  XXI.  143.  153.— Ripoll  I.  6G. 

Quiltem  Amatid  gcnernlly  qualifies  hiinstlfas  acting  under  commi»sioD  from 
the  legate,  but  Bometirae»  as  nppointed  by  the  Doiniuican  proviacinl.  In  aer- 
oral  scDtcncos  on  tho  Seigneurs  de  Niort,  in  February  and  March,  1236,  fae  acts 
with  the  Archdeacon  of  C'ait:as9onne,  both  under  legatiue  authority.  As  yet 
there  WW  evidently  no  settled  organuatioa  (Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  IGO,  163,  19S, 
Iff6J. 
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sUtatee  of  1S31,  but  by  tho  Council  of  Toulouse  iu  1229,  and  those 
of  Bezicrs  and  Aries  in  1231.  which  were  solely  occupied  with 
stimulating  and  orgiinizing  the  e|)isc'0|)al  Inquisition,  yet  matters 
^  of  detail  C4>nstant]y  suggested  themselves  in  pt-actii^,  and  a  new 
m  code  of  some  kind  was  evidently  required  to  i-ender  ^lersecution 
effeotive.    The  Buspension  of  the  Inquittition  for  some  years  at  the 
request  of  Count  liayniond  post(x>nwl  this»  but  when  the  Holy 
OfUoe  resumed  its  functions  m  1241  tho  necessity  became  pressing, 
and  the  bishops  were  looked  to  as  the  authority  from  which  snoh 
B  a  code  KhouUl  emanate.    Sentences  rendered  in  1241  by  Guillem 
™   Amaud  recite  not  only  that  Bishop  Ra^Tnond  of  Toulouse  acted 
as  assessor,  but  that  the  special  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Nar- 
H  bonne  bad  been  asked.     It  was  evident  that  general  principles  for    ■ 
the  guidance  of  the  Inquisition  must  be  laid  down,  and  according- 
ly A  great  council  of  the  three  provinces  of  Narbonne,  Aries,  and 

■  Aix  was  assembled  at  Narbonne  in  1243  or  1244,  where  an  elab-    ■ 
orate  series  of  canons  were  fi-amod,  which  remained  the  basis  of 
inquisitorial  action.     These  wore  aildressed  to  "  Our  cherished  and 
faithful  children  in  Christ  the  Pre^ichinir  Friars  Inquisitors;"  and 

K  Uiough  the  bishops  discreetly  say,  "■  Wo  write  this  U)  you,  not  that 

■  we  wish  to  bind  you  down  by  our  counsel^,  as  it  would  not  be  tit- 
ling to  limit  the  Uberty  accorded  to  your  discretion  by  other  forms 

B  and  rules  than  those  of  the  Holy  See,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  busi- 
^  ness ;  but  we  wish  to  help  your  devotion  as  we  are  commanded 
to  do  b^'  the  Holy  See,  since  you,  who  bear  our  buniens,  ought  to 
be,  through  mutual  charity,  assisted  with  help  and  aflvioe  in  our 
own  business,"  yet  the  tone  of  tlie  whole  is  that  of  absolute  com- 
nuuul,  bo4h  in  the  doUnitton  of  jurisdiction  and  the  instructions  as 
to  dealing  with  heretics.  It  is  highly  significant  that,  in  surren- 
dering control  over  the  bodies  of  their  (locks,  these  good  shcphenls 
strictly  reserved  to  themselves  the  profits  to  be  expected  from  per- 
secution, for  they  straitly  enjoined  upon  the  new  officials,  "  You  are 
to  al>stain  from  these  pecuniar}'  penances  and  exactions,  both  for 
the  saktt  of  the  honor  of  your  Order,  and  >)ocau8e  you  will  liare 
fully  enough  other  work  to  attend  to."  "While  thus  carefully  pre- 
serving their  financial  interests,  they  abandtmed  what  was  vastly 
more  iinportjint,  the  right  of  passing  judgment  and  imposing 
sentence.  Sentences  of  this  |^rio<l  are  rendt*red  in  tlie  name 
of  the  inquisitors,  though  if  the  bialiop  ot  oWciic  xvvA^iXiVt 
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SOD  took  part,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  he  is  mentioned  as  an 
assessor.* 

The  transfer  of  the  old  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  heresy  to 
the  Inquisition  naturally  rendered  the  connection  between  bishop 
anil  inquisitor  a  matter  of  oxcectling  delicacy,  and  the  new  insti- 
tution could  not  establish  itself  without  considerable  friction,  re- 
vealed in  the  var3'ing  and  conti'a4^lictor\'  policy  adopted  at  sucoes- 
sive  periods  in  adjusting  their  mutual  relations.  Tliis  renders 
itself  especially  noticeable  in  the  development  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  different  lands  of  Euroj)©.  In  Italy  tlie  independence  of  the 
episcopate  had  long  since  l>een  broken  down,  and  it  could  offer  nOj 
efficient  opposition  to  the  enci-oachment  on  its  jurisdiction.  Ii 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lordly  prince-bishops  looke*l 
with  jealous  eyes  on  the  intruder,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  ™ 
never  allowed  it  to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold.  In  France,  and^ 
more  especially  in  I^nguedoc,  although  the  prelates  were  far  more 
indejiendent  than  those  of  Italy,  the  prevalence  of  heresy  required 
for  its  suppression  a  vigilance  and  an  activity  far  beyond  their 
ability,  and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
their  prerogatives  in  order  to  escape  the  more  painful  sacrifice 
of  performing  their  long-neglected  duties.  Yet  they  did  not  sub- 
mit to  this  without  a  struggle  which  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the 
successive  efforts  to  establish  a  modus  vi-vendi  between  the  resj)ec- 
tive  tribunals. 

We  have  just  seen  that  at  an  early  period  the  inquisitors  as- 
sumed to  render  sentences  in  their  own  names,  without  reference 
to  the  bishops.  This  invasion  of  the  hitter's  jurisdiction  was  evi- 
dently toil  great  an  innovation  t^>  be  permanent;  indeed,  almost 
immediately  we  find  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Albano  instructing 
the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  to  order  the  inquisitors  not  to  con- 
demn heretics  or  impose  penances  without  the  concurrence  of  tl 
bishops.  This  order  had  to  be  repeated  and  rendered  more  al 
lute ;  and  the  question  was  settled  in  this  sense  by  the  Council 
Beziers  in  1240,  where  the  bishops,  on  the  otlier  hand,  surrc»ndcr 
the  fines  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  and  drew 


♦  Vaiiwctte,  III.  Pr.  804,  870-1.— Concil.  Toloawi.  ann.  1229.— Concil.  Btlcr* 
rentt.  unn.  1234. — ConcU.  ArolaUns.  aun.  1234, — Coacil.  Nttrbonn.  ann.  1214.- 
ColK  Dimt,  XXI.  143,  155,  158. 
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up  another  elaborate  series  of  iostructiona  for  the  inquisitors, 
**  wiUingly  yielding  to  your  devout  requests  which  you  have 
humbly  made  to  us."  For  a  while  the  popes  continued  to  treat 
the  bishops  as  re3p<insible  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  their 
resp€<Jtive  dioceses,  and  consequently  as  the  real  source  of  joris- 
diction.  In  1245  Innocent  TV.,  in  permitting  inquisitors  to  mod- 
ify or  commute  previous  sentences,  specified  that  this  must  be* 
done  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop.  In  1240  he  orders  the  Bishop 
of  Agen  to  make  diligent  inquisition  against  heresy  under  the 
roles  preecribed  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Albano,  and  with  the 
some  power  as  the  inquisitor  to  grant  indulgences.  In  1^7  he 
treats  the  bishops  as  the  real  judges  of  heresy  in  instructing  them 
to  labor  sedulously  for  the  conversion  of  the  convict,  before  passing 
sentence  involving  death,  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  pilghmagee 
beyond  seas;  even  with  obstinate  heretics  they  are  to  consult 
diligently  with  the  inquisitor  or  other  discreet  persons  whether 
to  pass  sentence  or  to  postix>ne  it,  as  may  best  subserve  the  sal- 
vation of  the  sinner  and  the  interest  of  the  faith.  Still,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  sentences  of  Bernard  de  Caux,  from  1346  to  1*248,  bear 
no  trace  of  episcopal  concurrence.  There  evidently  was  jealousy 
and  antagonism.  In  1248  the  Council  of  Valence  was  obliged  to 
coerce  the  bishops  into  publishing  and  observing  the  sentences  of^* 
the  inquisitors,  by  interdicting  the  entry  into  their  own  churches 
to  those  who  refused  to  do  so,  showing  that  the  bishops  were  not 
consulted  as  to  the  sentences  and  were  indisposed  to  enforce  them.  I 
In  1249  we  tind  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  complaining  to  the 
pope  that  the  inquisitor  Pierre  Durant  and  his  colleagues  had, 
without  his  knowledge,  absolved  the  Chevalier  Pierre  de  Cugon- 
ham,  who  had  been  convicted  of  heresy,  whereupon  Innocent 
forthwith  annulled  their  proceedings.  In  fact  the  pardoning 
power  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  specially  vested  in  the 
Holy  See,  and  about  this  period  we  find  several  instances  in  which 
it  ia  conferred  hy  Innocent  on  bishoj>8,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  injunctions  to  confer  with  the  inquisitors.  Finally 
this  question  of  practice  was  settled  by  adopting  the  habit  of  re- 
serving in  every  sentence  the  right  to  modify,  increase,  diminish, 
or  abrogate  it.* 


^H       «/«      M« 
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*  Ytdmcttc,  UL  45$.— Condi  BiterreDs.  unn.  \Wft.— 'BcT^;ct,\jcfc'^Jt^'*.'p* 
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Inasmuch  as  the  inquisitors  in  1246  still  expected  the  bishops" 
to  defray  tlieir  exi>enses,  they  recognized  themselves,  at  least  in 
theory,  as  merely  jin  adjunct  to  the  episcopal  tribunak.     The  b«] 
opK,  moreover,  wore  expecteil  to  build  the  prisons  for  the  cor 
ment  of  converts,  and  though  they  eludt^l  this  aii<l  tlie  king 
obliged  to  do  it,  the  Council  of  Albi,  held  in  1254  by  the  papal 
legate,  Zoen  of  Avignon,  assumes  that  the  prisons  are  under  epis- 
copal control.    The  same  council  drew  up  an  elaborate  series  of 
instructions  for  the  treatment  of  heretics,  which  marks  the  terminar 
tion  of  episcoiMil  oontml  of  such  matters,  for  all  subsequent  pf^ukr 
tions  were  issued  by  the  Holy  See.     Even  so  exi>erienced  a  perse- 
cutor us  Bernard  de  Caux,  notwithstanding  his  neglect  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  his  sentences,  admitted  in  1248  his  subordination 
the  episcopate  by  applying  for  advice  to  Guillem  of  Nai'bonne,  ai 
the  ai'ciibiiihop  replied,  not  only  with  directions  as  to  speciiU  case 
but  \vith  general  instructions.     Indeed,  in  1250  and  1251  the  arch- 
bishop was  ;u;tivfly  employed  in  making  an  inquisition  of  his  own 
and  in  punishing  lieretics  without  the  intervention  of  papal  mquiat^ 
tot's;  and  a  brief  of  Innocent  IV.  in  1251  alludes  to  a  previous  ii^| 
tention,  subswiuently  abandoned,  of  restoring  the  whole  business 
to  the  bishops.     In  spit«  of  these  indications  of  reaction  the  in- 
truders continued  to  win  their  way,  with  sti-uggles,  bitter  enough, 
no  doubt,  in  many  places,  and  intensified  by  the  hostiUty  betwe^fl 
th«  secular  clergy  and  the  Mendicants,  but  only  to  be  conjectured^ 
from  the  scattered  indications  visible  in  the  f ragmentaiy  remains  of 
the  periotl.     There  is  an  effort  to  retain  vanishing  authority  in  the 
offer  made  in  1252  by  tlie  bishops  of  Toulouse,  Albi,  Agon,  and 
Carpontras  to  give  full  authority  as  inquisitors  to  any  DominicanL 
who  might  be  selected  by  the  conunissioners  of  Alphonse  of  PodH 
tiers,  only  stipulating  that  their  assent  must  be  asked  to  all  sen- 


»pal 


d'Innocent  TV.  No.  2043,  3867,  3868.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Oarcasa.  (Boat,  XXXI. 
08,  74,  75,  77.  80.  153,  183).— PottUtist  No.  13744,  ISSOS.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda 
latin,  No.  0993. — CoDctl.  Valentin,  snn.  1248  c.  10.— Balas.  Cone.  Narboun.  Apj 
p.  100. 

The  syBtem  deviRcd  by  tlie  councils  of  Languednc  became  generally  cnrren' 

In  1 248  In  nocent  IV.  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  Inquisitor  of  Narbonne  to  aend 

a  copy  of  their  rules  of  proccdnrc  to  tlie  Provincial  of  Spain  and  Raymond  of 

Pcnnafurtc,  to  be  followed  in  the  Peninsula  (BaluK.  ct  Manat  I.  208) ;  and  th 

cAOoua  are  /rctjueutJj  cited  In  the  Tnauuiii&  ot  VVl&  t&«dve&<i&l  laquiaition. 
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t^nces,  und  prnmising*  to  olxferve  in  all  cases  the  roles  eHtablished 
by  the  Inquisition.  This  question  of  episcojml  concurrence  in  con- 
demnations evidently  excited  strong  feeling  and  was  long  oon- 
t«st«>d  with  vari'ing  success.  If  previous  onlers  requiring  it  had 
not  been  treated  with  contempt.  Innocent  IV.  would  not  have  l)©en 
obliged,  in  1254,  to  reiterate  the  instructions  that  no  condemnations 
to  death  or  Ufo-iinprisonment  should  be  uttered  without  consulting 
the  bisliop;  and  in  12;>5  he  conjoined  bishop  and  inquisitor  to  in- 
terpret in  consultation  any  obscurities  in  the  laws  against  heresy 
and  to  adininister  the  lighter  penalties  of  deprivation  of  office  and 
preferment.  This  recognition  of  episcopal  juristUction  was  annulled 
by  Alexander  IV.,  who,  after  some  vacillation,  in  1257  rendered  the 
Inquisition  independent  by  releasing  it  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting with  tlie  bishoi>s  even  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  confessed 
heretics,  and  this  he  rej)eate<i  in  1260.  Then  there  was  a  reaction. 
In  1262  Urban  IV.,  in  an  elaborate  code  of  instructions,  formally 
revived  the  consultation  in  aJl  cases  involving  the  death-penalty  or 
perpetual  imprisonmt'nt ;  and  this  was  repeated  by  Clement  IV.  in 
1365.  Either  these  instructions,  however,  were  revoked  in  some 
subsequent  enactment  or  they  soon  fell  into  desuetude,  for  in  1273 
Gregory  X.,  after  alluding  to  the  action  of  Alexander  IV.  in  an- 
nulling consultation,  proceeds  to  direct  that  inquisitors  in  deciding 
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upon  sentences  shall  proceed  in  acconlanc«  with  the  counsel  of  the    M 

|bisl)0{>s  or  their  delegates,  so  that  the  episcopal  authority  may    I 
share  in  decisions  of  such  moment.     Up  to  this  jwriod  the  Inquisi-    I 
tion  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  expedient   U 
to  meet  a  R]>eoial  exigency,  and  every  po|)e  on  his  accession  had 
issued  a  series  of  bulls  renewing  its  provisions.     Heresy,  however,     

was  apparently  ineradicable;  the  populations  had  accepted  the 
new  institution,  and  its  us<»fulness  had  been  provetl  in  many  ways 
besides  that  of  preservhig  the  purity  of  the  faith.  Henceforth  it 
was  considered  a  j)emianent  jtart  of  the  machinery  of  the  Church, 

■  and  its  rules  were  definitely  settled.     Gregory's  decision  in  favor 

■  of  concurrent  episcopal  and  inquisitorial  action  in  all  cases  of  con- 
demnation consequently  remained  unaltere<l,  and  we  shall  see  here- 
after that  when  Clement  V-  endeavored  to  check  the  more  scan- 
dalous abuses  of  inquisitorial  |X)wer,  ho  sought  the  remedy,  insuffi- 
cient enough,  in  some  sUght  increase  of  episcopal  fiU])ervision  and 
responftibility,  following  in  this  an  etlort  \n  \.\iG  %a.^m<&  ^iawiCvs^ 
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which  had  been  essayed  by  Philippe  le  Bel  Yet  when  bishop 
and  inquisitor  chanced  to  be  on  good  terms,  the  slender  safe^ard 
thus  affordtxi  for  tiie  accusetl  was  eluded  by  one  of  them  giving  to 
the  other  power  to  act  for  him,  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
the  bishop  acts  as  the  inquisitor^s  deputy,  or  the  inquisitor  as  the 
bishop's.  The  question  as  to  whether  either  of  them  could  render 
witlioiit  the  other  n  valid  sentence  of  absolution  was  one  which 
greatly  vexed  the  cununists,  and  names  of  high  repute  are  ranged 
on  either  aide,  with  the  weight  of  authority  inclining  to  the  af- 
firmative.* 

The  control  of  the  bishops  was  vastly  increased,  at  least  in 
Italy,  over  the  vital  question  of  expenditures,  when  Kicholas  FV^ 
in  1388,  onlert«i  that  all  moneys  arising  from  fines  and  confiscaH 
tions  should  bo  deposite<l  with  men  selecte<l  jointly  by  tlie  inquis^l 
tor  and  bishop,  to  be  expended  only  with  the  advice  of  the  latter, 
to  whom  accounts  were  to  be  rendered  regularly.  This  was  a  se- 
rious limitation  of  inquisitorial  independence,  and  it  was  not  of 
Icmg  dunilion.  The  bisl)(>|>s  soon  made  use  of  their  supervisory 
power  to  demand  a  share  of  the  spoils  under  pretext  of  conducting 
inquisitions  of  their  ow*n.  The  quarrel  was  an  unseemly  one,  and 
Benedict  XL,  in  1304,  put  an  end  to  it  by  annulling  the  regulations 
of  his  pHKlecessor.  The  bishops  were  prohibited  from  recjuiring 
aooounts,  and  tlipse  wei^  ordered  to  bo  rendered  to  the  {lapal 
camera  or  to  sjiecial  papal  deputies.f 

If  there  was  this  not  unnatural  va<;illAtion  in  regulating  the 
delicate  relations  of  these  competing  jurisdictions,  there  was  noa^_ 
whatever  in  regard  to  tliose  between  tlie  Inquisition  and  society  aifl 
largo.     Even  in  its  early  years  of  tentative  existence  and  uncertain 


•  Concil.  Bitorrens.  ann.  1S46.— Arch,  de  I'luq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat.  XXVII.^* 
158;  XXX.  107-9;  XXXI.  149,  180,  216).— Vuissuttc.  m.  Pr.  479,  4&ft-7.—Mar- 
tt-nc  TKesaur.  T.  1045.— Uipoll  I.  104.— Innoc.  PP.  TV.  Bull.  Lwst  oc  otnntbtit,  80 
Miii,  1254."Concil.  Albicna.  ann.  1254  c.  24.— Alex.  PP.  IV.  BuU.  Lieet  at  omni- 
hui,  20  Jan.  1237 ;  Ejiisd.  Bull.  Ad  aipicndum,  ilqq.  1257.— Clem  en  L  PP.  IV.  Ball 
Licft  ex  oinnihtt,  17  Sept.  1205. — Oregor.  PP.  X.  Bull.  Pra  eunetu  mfntit^  30  Api^_ 
1278. — Lib.  Scntentt,  Inq.  Tolr>6an.  jtOMnm. — C.  17  Soxto  T.  2. — Eymeric  Direo^f 
Inq.  p.  580— Albert.  Ket>ert.  Inq.  a.  v.  fSpumpttt.—Zhnchial  Tract  de  HsrvL  3CT, 
— Isambcrt,  11.  747. — Pe^^a  Cotuiiieat.  in  Eymeric.  p.  678. 

/  Wsdding.  Axrnnl.  Miuorum  ann.  1288,  No.  17.— C.  1  Extrav.  CommuD.  T,  U 
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orgacizatioD  it  developed  such  alnindant  promise  of  usefulness  in 
bringing  the  secular  laws  to  bear  upon  heresy  that  means  were 
sought  to  give  it  a  fixefl  orgiinizjition  which  should  render  it  still 
more  efficient  in  its  functions  both  of  detection  and  punishment. 
The  death  of  Frederic  II.,  in  1250,  in  removing  the  principal  an- 
tagonist of  the  papacy,  offered  the  opportunity  of  giving  practical 
enforcement  to  his  edicts,  and  accordingly,  May  IS,  1252,  Innocent 
IV.  issue<l  to  all  the  potentates  and  rulers  of  Italy  his  famous  bull, 
Afi  etrtirpanda^  a  carefully  considered  and  elaborate  law  which 
ahould  establish  machinery  for  systematic  persecution  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  social  edifice  in  every  city  and  every  state, 
I  though  the  uncertain  way  in  which  bishop,  inquisitor,  and  friar  are 
alternately  rtjferred  to  in  it  shows  how  indefinite  were  still  their 
respective  relations  and  duties  in  the  matter.  All  rulers  were  or- 
dered in  public  assembly  to  put  heretics  to  the  ban,  as  though  they 
were  Borcerers.  Any  one  finding  a  heretic  could  seize  him.  and 
take  possession  of  his  goods.  Each  chief  magistrate,  within  three 
days  after  assuming  office,  was  to  appoint,  on  the  nomination  of  his 

I  bishop  and  of  two  friars  of  each  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  twelve 
good  Catholics  with  two  notaries  and  two  or  more  servitors  whose 
Bole  business  was  to  arrest  heretics,  seize  their  goods,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  bishop  or  his  vicars.  Their  wages  and  expenses  were 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  their  evidence  was  receivable  without 
oaths,  and  no  testimony  was  good  against  the  concurrent  state- 
ment of  any  three  of  them.  They  held  office  for  six  months,  to  be 
reappointed  or  replaced  then,  or  at  any  time,  on  demand  of  the 
bishop  and  friars ;  they  were  entitled  to  one  third  of  the  proceeds 
of  all  fines  and  confiscations  inflicted  on  heretics ;  they  were  ex-  ^ 
empt  from  all  public  duties  and  services  incompatible  with  their 
functions,  and  no  statutes  were  to  be  passed  interfering  with  their 
actions.  The  ruler  was  bound  when  required  to  send  his  assessor 
ft  or  a  knight  to  aid  them,  and  every  inhabitant  when  called  upon 
was  oblige<l  to  assist  them,  under  a  heavy  penalty.  When  the  in- 
quisitors visited  any  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  they  were  accom- 
■  panied  by  a  deputy  of  the  ruler  electetl  by  themselves  or  by  the 
bishop.  In  each  place  visited,  tills  official  was  to  summon  under 
oath  three  men  of  good  repute,  or  even  the  whole  vicinage,  to  re- 
veal any  heretics  witliin  their  knowledge,  or  the  property  of  such, 
r  of  any  persons  holding  secret  convenUcVea  at  ^^^'rviv^\w.\^fe  « 


I 
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maimers  from  the  onlinar^'  faithfuL  The  State  was  bound  to  ar- 
rest all  accused,  to  hold  them  in  prison,  to  deliver  them  to  the 
bishop  or  inquisitor  under  safe  escort,  and  to  execute  within  fif- 
teen days,  in  accordance  witb  Fredericks  decrees,  all  jadgmente 
pronounced  against  them.  The  ruler  was  further  required,  when 
oalled  upon,  to  inflict  torture  on  thc«e  who  would  not  confees  and 
betray  all  the  heretics  of  their  acquaintance.  If  resistance  was 
made  to  an  arrest,  the  community  where  it  occurred  wa.s  liable  to 
an  enormous  fine  unless  it  delivered  up  to  justice  within  three  days 
all  who  were  implicated.  The  ruler  wtis  required  to  have  four  lists 
made  out  of  all  who  were  defamed  or  banned  for  heresy.;  this  was 
to  be  read  in  public  thrice  a  year  and  a  copy  given  to  the  bishop, 
one  U.)  the  Dominicans  and  one  to  the  FraneiscAna ;  he  was  likewise 
to  execute  the  destiiiction  of  houses  within  ten  days  of  sentence, 
and  the  exaction  of  lines  within  three  months,  throwing  in  prison 
those  who  could  not  pay  and  keeping  them  imtil  they  should  pay. 
The  proceeds  of  fines,  comniutjitions,  and  confiscations  were  dixisi- 
ble  into  three  parts,  one  enuring  to  the  city,  one  to  those  concern 
in  the  business,  and  the  remainder  to  the  bishop  and  inquisitors 
be  expended  in  persecuting  heresy. 

The  enforcement  of  this  stupendous  measure  was  provided  ; 
with  o(^ually  careful  elaboration.  It  was  to  be  inscribed  ineffai 
bly  in  all  tlie  local  statute-books,  together  with  all  subst^quent  laws 
which  the  popes  might  issue,  under  penalty  of  excominunication 
for  recalcitrant  officials,  and  interdict  upon  the  city.  Any  attempt 
to  alter  these  laws  consigned  the  offender  to  perpetual  infamy  and 
fine,  enforced  by  the  ban.  The  rulers  and  their  officials  were  to 
^  swear  to  their  observance  under  pain  of  loss  of  office ;  and  any 
neglect  in  their  enforcement  was  punishable  as  perjury  with  per- 
petual infamy,  a  fine  of  two  himdred  marks,  and  suspicion  of  heresy 
involving  loss  of  office  and  disability  for  all  official  position  in 
future.  Every  rulerj  within  ten  days  after  assuming  office,  was  re- 
quired to  appoint,  on  the  nomination  of  the  bishop  or  the  Mendi- 
cants, tliree  good  Catholics,  who  under  oath  were  to  investigate  thcs^ 
acts  of  his  pre<Leoessor  and  prosecute  him  for  any  failure  of  obediB 
ence.  Moreover  each  |>ode8tii  at  the  l>eginning  and  end  of  his 
term  was  required  to  have  the  bull  rend  in  all  places  that  might 
l>e  designated  by  the  bishop  and  inquisitors,  and  to  erase  from  the 
statate-books  aU  laws  in  confiict  with  them.     A.t  the  same  time 
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lanocent  issaed  instructions  to  the  inquisitors  to  enforce  by  ex- 
oommunication  the  embotlimont  of  thia  and  of  the  edicts  of  Frede- 
ric in  the  statutes  of  all  cities  and  states,  and  he  soon  after  oon- 
ferreii  on  them  the  dangerous  power  of  interpreting,  in  conjunction 
with  the  hishops,  all  doubtful  points  in  local  hiws  on  the  subject 
of  heresv. 

These  provisions  are  not  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  nightmare, 
but  sober  matter-of-fact  legislation  Khrowdly  and  carefully  devised 
to  aooompliah  a  settled  policy,  and  it  affords  us  a  valuable  insight 
into  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  to  find  that  there  was  no  effwtive 
resistance  to  its  acceptance.  Before  the  death  of  Inntx-enl  IV.,  in 
1254,  he  made  one  or  two  slight  mf>difications  suggested  by  experi- 
ence in  its  working.  In  1255,  lii5G,  and  1257  Aleiander  IV.  re- 
vised the  bull,  ex])laiQing  some  doubts  which  had  arisen,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  enforcement  in  all  cases  of  the  appointment  of  ex- 
aminers of  rulers  going  out  of  office,  and  in  1259  he  reiasuetl  the 
bull  as  a  whole.  In  1205  Clement  IV,  again  went  over  it  carefully, 
maicing  some  changes,  principally  in  adding  the  words  'Mnquisi- 
tors^  in  passages  where  Innocent  had  only  designated  the  bishops 

■  and  friars,  thus  showing  that  the  Inquisition  had  during  tlie  in- 
terval established  itself  as  the  reoognizotl  instnuuentahty  in  the 
porsecntion  of  heresy ;  and  the  next  year  he  repeated  Innocent*s 
emphatic  order  to  the  in(|uisit4jr8  to  enforce  the  insertion  of  his 
legislation  and  that  of  his  predecessors  upon  the  statute-books 
evervwhere,  with  the  free  use  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 
This  shows  that  it  ha<i  not  been  universally  accepted  with  alac- 
^  rity,  but  the  few  instances  which  we  find  recorded  of  refusal  sliow 
I  how  generally  it  was  submitted  to.  Thus  in  1256  Alexander  IV. 
leame<l  that  the  authorities  of  Genoa  were  recaJcitmnt,  and  he 
promptly  ordered  the  censure  and  interdict  if  they  did  not  comply 
within  fifteen  days;  and  in  1258  a  similar  course  was  observed 
-with  those  of  ^lantua ;  while  the  retention  of  the  bull  in  the  statp 
uU«  of  Florence  as  Iat^5  a*s  the  recension  of  1355,  even  in  the  midst 
of  incongruous  legislation,  sho^^'^  how  literally  the  papal  mandates 
faiul  been  ol)eyed  for  a  century.* 

I*  Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Ad  ertirpandu,  ann.  1353  (Mug.  Bull.  Romu.  I.  91).— 
£JU8d.  Bull  OrlAod0j»a,  1252  (Ripoll  I.  20S,  cf  YII.  28).— E^oad.  Bull.  Ul  tom- 
fnwum,  IM4  fibid,  I.  2M).—Ejusd.  Bull  VolenUi,  \«A  ObA.^\^.— ^^*^.'&*iau 
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In  Italy  this  furnished  the  Inquisition  with  a  completely  or- 
gunizetl  2)erm>mwl  paid  and  sustained  by  the  State,  rendering  it  a 
substantive  institution  armed  with  all  the  means  and  applianoes 
necessary  for  the  thomuj^h  iwrfrnmnnco  of  its  work.  Whether  the 
popes  ever  endeavored  to  render  the  bulls  operative  elsewhere  does 
not  appear,  but  if  they  did  so  they  failed,  for  the  measure  was  ni 
recognized  as  in  force  l>eyond  the  Alj>s.  Yet  this  was  scai-oe  neoeB- 
sary  so  long  as  public  law  and  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  rulmg 
class  everywhere  rendere<l  it  the  highest  duty  of  the  citizen  of 
every  degree  to  aid  in  every  way  the  business  of  the  inquisitor, 
and  pious  monarclis  hastened  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  their 
subjects.  By  the  teniis  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  all  pubhc  officials 
were  obliged  to  aid  in  the  inquisition  and  capture  of  heretics,  and 
all  inhabitants,  males  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  females  over 
twelve,  were  to  I>e  sworn  to  reveal  all  offenders  to  the  bishops. 
The  Council  of  Narlx>nne  in  1229  put  these  provisions  in  force 
that  of  Albi  in  1254  includetl  in(iuisitor8  among  those  to  whom  the' 
heretic  was  to  be  denouncetl,  and  it  freely  threatened  with  thi 
censures  of  the  Church  all  temporal  seigneurs  who  neglected  t! 
duty  of  aiding  the  Inquisition  and  of  executing  iU  sentences 
death  or  a)nfiscation.  The  aid  demanded  was  freely  given,  am 
every  inquisitor  was  armed  with  royal  letters  empowering  him  to 
call  upon  all  officials  for  safe-conduct,  escort,  and  assistance  in  th 
discharge  of  his  functions.  In  a  memorial  dated  about  1317  Be: 
nard  Crui  sjiys  that  the  inquisitors  make  under  these  letters  full  uaO' 
of  the  l>aillis,  sergeants,  and  othei*  officials,  both  of  the  king  and  of 
the  seigneurs,  without  which  they  would  acoompliah  little.  This 
was  not  confined  to  France,  for  EjTnerich,  writing  in  Aragon,  in-^ 

(Stm  tenerabilU,  1358  (Hag.  Bull.  Roman.  L  98-4).— Ejusd.  Bull.  Cum  in  eemrtitt? 
tionUiUB,  1254  (PegD»  App.  p.  19).— Alex.  PP.  IV.  Ball.  Cum  Mcundum,  1255  (M. 
B.  R,  I.  lOfl).— Eju8(l.  Bull.  Kxortii  m  o^ro,  125fl  (Pegnw  App.  p.  20).— lyusd. 
Bull.  BjxfHU  in  /i^'<,  1256  (Ripoll  1.297).— Ejusd.  Bull. /)f/«'ii,AVi(,  1256  (Ripoll 
1.  313).— £;iusd.  Bull.  Cum  W9, 1256  (RipoUI.  314).— Ejusd.  Bull.  Falicu  reeorda- 
tionit,  1257  (M.  B.  R.  I.  106}.— Ejusd.  Bull.  ImplaHJa,  1257  (M.  B.  R.  I.  118).— 
Ejuad.  Bull.  Implaeida,  1258  (Potthaat  No.  17803).— Ejusd.  Bull.  Ad  atirparuia^ 
1259  {Pegnffi  App.  p.  30},— Clement.  PP.  IV.  BnW.  Ad  extirpanda,  1365  (M.  B.  R  L 
148-51}.— I^usd.  Bull.  Ad  eztirpanda,  1266  (PegnoB  App.  p.  43),— Arcbivio  dl_ 
Firenze,  Riformagioui,  Clasec  TI.  DiatinzioDe,  1,  No.  14. 

About  1330  Bernard  Qui  (Practica  P.  iv.— Coll.  Doat,  XXX.)  quotes  the  pr 
riaoaa  of  the  bull  as  still  among  the  piivUcgca  ot  IVic  \\aA\Ka  \ui.^mV:tn. 
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forms  IIS  that  the  first  act  of  the  inquisitor  on  receiving  his  oom- 
missitm  was  tu  exhibit  it  to  the  Ving  or  ruler,  and  ask  and  exhort 
him  for  these  letters,  exphiJning  to  him  that  he  is  bound  by  the 
canons  to  give  them  if  he  desirea  to  avoid  the  numerous  penalties 
<!ecreed  in  the  bulls  Ad  afntteudam.  and  Ut  inqiiidoniB,  His  next 
step  is  tf»  exhibit  these  letters  to  the  officials  and  swear  them  to 
obey  him  in  his  official  duties  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Thus 
the  whole  force  of  Uie  State  waa  unreservedly  at  command  of  the 
Holy  OfUce.  Not  only  this,  indeed,  but  every  individual  was  bound 
to  lend  his  aid  wlien  allied  u|Mm,  and  any  slackness  of  /-eal  exposed 
him  to  excommunication  ;ia  a  faulor  of  heresy,  leading  after  twelve 
months,  if  neglected,  to  conviction  as  a  heretic,  with  all  its  tremen- 
dous penalties.* 

The  right  to  abrogate  an^*  laws  which  impeded  the  freest  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition  waa  likewise  arrogated  on 
Iwth  sides  of  the  Alps.  When,  in  1257,  Alexander  IV.  haird  with 
indignant  emotion  that  Mantua  had  adopted  certain  damnable  stat- 
utes interfering  with  the  al>sotuti&ra  of  the  Inquisition,  he  straight- 
t  way  ordoretl  the  Bishop  of  Mantua  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
'  to  annul  anytbing  wbicli  shoiQd  im|K.Mle  or  delay  its  operations, 
enforcing  his  action  by  excomnmnicating  the  authorities  and  lay- 
ing an  interdict  on  the  city.  This  was  simply  in  furtherance  of 
the  bull  Ad  ejriirpaiida^  but  in  12*55  Urban  IV.  repeated  the  order 
and  made  it  universally  applicable,  and  it  was  carried  into  the  canon 
}  law  as  the  expression  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Church.  This 
rendered  the  Inquisition  virtually  supreme  in  all  lands,  and  it  be-" 
catme  an  acA-^pted  maxim  of  law  that  all  statutes  interfering  with 
the  free  action  of  the  Inquisition  were  void,  and  those  who  enacted 
them  were  to  be  punished;  where  such  laws  existed  the  inquisitor 

•  Bemmrd.  Guidon.  Uravamina  (Coll.  Doat,  XXX  90  nqq.). — ConciK  Narimnn. 
snn.  1229  c.  I,  2. — CoDcil.  Albiens.  ann.  ISM  c.  8.  5,  8.— Archive*  dc  I'loq.  de 
Carcau.  (Dnat,  XXX.  110-1],  127 ;  XXXI.  2.*)0).— ViU(wett«,  HL  Pr.  62»-9,  536.— 
Archivio  di  Nspoli.  Registro  6,  Lett.  D.  fol.  180.~£ymcrici  Direct  Inquis.  pp. 
390-1, 5«0-l.— Bcrnnrdi  Guidon.  Practica  P.  iv.  (Doat,  XXX.). 

It  was  Boinctimofl  a  work  of  some  labor  and  time  for  the  iuquittitor  to  obtain 
hifl  royal  leltcrs-pM^nt.  When,  in  1269,  the  Franctscona  Bcrtrand  dc  Rocbe  and 
Ponc«  di-s  Rives  weru  Rp|>ointed  inquisitors  of  Forcalquicr,  thoy  were  obliged  to 
travel  to  Palermo,  wfaere  Charles  of  Aujou  happoncd  to  be  rraidin^,  and  whence 
Ik  gave  tliein  tetters,  August  4, 1369,  to  his  senesclial  and  other  ofliciaU. — Arcliivla 
di  NapoH,  Rcgistro  6,  Lett.  D,  foK  180.-Cf.  Reg\«l.llO,lje\X.'&,loV^V. 
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was  instructed  to  hare  them  submitted  to  him,  and  if  he  four 
them  objectionable  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  rej^eiil  or  modify 
them.     It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Church  if  a  bold  monarch  likfl 
Philippe  lo  BpI  ocpasionally  ventured  to  incur  divine  vengeance 
protecting  Lis  subjects.* 

Beyond  the  Alps  there  was  no  legal  responsibility  admitted,  i 
in  Italy,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Imjuisition  by  the  State. 
This  is  a  subject  which  will  be  treated  more  fully  hereafter,  and 
meanwhile  I  may  briefly  state  that  royal  generosity  was  amply 
sufficient  to  keep  the  organization  in  effective  condition.  Its  nec- 
essary expenses  were  exceetlingly  small.  The  Dominican  convent 
furnished  buiUlings  in  which  to  hold  its  tribunals.  The  public  of 
ficials  were  bouutl  under  royal  onler  and  the  tremendous  penaltie 
involved  in  suspicion  of  heresy  to  render  service  whenever  called 
u[)on.  If  the  bishops  had  neglected  the  duty  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  prisons,  the  royal  zeat  had  stepped  in,  had  built  them 
and  had  kept  them  up.  In  1317  we  learn  that  during  the  pssi 
eight  ye;Lrs  the  king  bad  spent  the  large  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty  livree  toomois  on  that  of  Toulouse  alone,  and  he  also  rega- 
1  irly  paid  the  jailers.  Besides  this,  the  inquisitor,  whenever  thejH 
needed  aid  and  counsel,  were  empowered  to  summon  experts  to  afc" 
tend  them  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  summons.  There  was 
no  exception  of  dignity  or  station.  All  the  learning  and  wisdom 
of  the  land  wore  made  subservient  to  the  supreme  duty  of  sup- 
pressing heresy  and  were  placed  gratuitously  at  the  service  of  the 
Inquisition ;  and  any  prelate  who  hesitated  to  render  assistance  of 
any  kind  when  called  upon  was  threatened  in  no  gentle  terms  with 
I  lie  full  force  of  the  papal  vengeance.f 

That  the  powers  thus  conferred  on  the  inquisitors  were  real 
and  not  merely  theoretical  we  see  in  1200  in  the  case  of  Capello 
di  Chia,  a  powerful  noble  of  the  Roman  province,  who  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  was  condemned,  proscribed,  and  his  lands 
conliscatod.  He  refused  to  submit,  when  KrA  Andrea^  the  inquisi- 
tor, called  for  iissistanoe  on  the  citizens  of  the  neighboring  town 


•  Mag.  Btill.  Koman.  T.  118.-0,  9  Sexto  v.  1— Zanchiiii  Tract  de  Hieret  < 
x«xi. — Cf  Eyinerici  Direct.  luq.  p.  501.— Bcrnardi  Cnmene.  Lucemu  Inquiait.  i 
StatiUum. 

t  Beroard.  Guidon.  Gmvara.  (Dont,  XXX.  107-9).— Alex.  PP.  IV.BulL  Ov 
0ness,  15  Apr.  135S;  Ejusd.  BuU.  ExortU  ift  agro,\5  ■M.m.\^%. 
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Vit«rtx»,and  Uioy  oboyod  him  by  raising  an  anny  with  which  he 
marched  to  besiege  Oapello  in  his  castle  of  Colle-Oasale.  Capello 
tuid  craftily  conveyed  his  lands  to  a  Roman  noble  niuned  Pietro 
Uiacomo  Surdi,  and  the  pious  enterprise  of  the  Viterbians  was  ar- 
restee! by  a  command  from  the  senator  of  Rome  forbidding  violence 
to  the  prop*?rty  of  a  good  Catholic  Roman  citizen.  Then  Alexan- 
der IV.  intervened,  ortlering  Surdi  to  withdraw  from  the  quarrel, 
as  his  claim  to  the  castle  was  null  and  void.  He  likewise  com- 
manded the  senator  to  abandon  his  indefensible  position^  and  warm- 
ly tliankal  the  Viterbians  for  the  zeal  and  alacrity  with  which  they 
had  obeyed  the  summons  of  Fri  Andrea.  Vrk  Andrea,  in  fact,  had 
only  exercised  the  power  which  Zanghino  declares  to  be  inherent 
in  the  office  of  inquisitor,  of  levying  open  war  against  heretics  and 
heresy.* 

In  the  exercise  of  tins  almost  limitleae  anthoritv,  inquisitors 
were  practically  relieved  from  all  supervision  and  responsibility. 
Even  a  papal  legate  was  not  to  mterfere  with  tEefirOT  inc|uire  into 
heresy  witliin  their  inquisitoriiil  districts.  They  were  not  Uable 
to  excommunication  while  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  nor  could 
they  be  suspended  by  any  delegate  of  the  Holy  See.  If  such  a 
thing  were  attemptal,  the  excommimicaiion  or  suspension  waa 
pronounced  void,  uides.s,  indeed,  it  was  issued  by  special  command 
of  the  pope.  Already,  in  1245,  they  were  empowered  to  absolve 
their  familiars  for  any  exoeases,  and  in  1:261  they  were  authorized 
to  absolve  each  other  from  excommunication  for  any  cause ;  which, 
as  each  inquisitor  usually  luul  a  subordinate  associate  ready  to 
perform  this  olfice  for  him,  rendered  tliem  virtually  invulnerable. 
Moref)ver,  they  were  release<l  from  ail  olM?dienee  10  iheir  provincials 
and  generals,  whom  they  were  oven  forbidden  to  ohey  in  anything 
relating  to  the  business  of  their  office,  and  they  were  secured  from 
any  attempt  to  undermine  them  with  the  curia  by  the  enormous 
privilege  of  being  able  to  go  to  Rome  at  any  time  and  to  stay  there 
as  long  as  they  might  see  fit,  oven  in  spite  of  prolubition  by 
provincial  or  general  chapters.  At  flrat  their  commissions  were 
thonght  to  expire  with  the  death  of  the  pope  who  issued  them,  but 
in  12CT  they  were  declared  to  be  continuously  valid.f 
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•  P«gn»  Append,  ad  Ejnneric.  pp.  37-8— Zanchini  Tract.  vVft  \\ttmV,.^i,"i.T.i.V^. 
t  AwiL  Jir«t  rf«  Franc*,  J.  4a  1 ,  No.  88,— Iniwic.  VV .  t^ .  B\x\\.  Bwwft^ 
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The  question  of  the  removability  of  inquisitors  was  one  whic 
bore  directly  upon  their  subonlination  or  independence,  and 
the  subject  of  much  conflicting  legishition.  When  the  power  of 
appointment  was  first  conferred  u[M)n  the  provincials  it  carried 
with  it  authority  to  remove  and  replace  them  after  consultation^ 
with  discreet  brethren;  and  in  1244  Innocent  IV.  declaretl  thafl 
the  provincials  and  generals  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  liad  fall 
power  to  remove,  revoke,  superseile^  and  transfer  all  members  of 
their  orders  serving  as  inquisitors,  even  when  commissioned  by  the 
pope.  Some  ten  years  later  the  vacillating  policy  of  Alexander 
IV.  indicates  an  earnest  effort  on  the  i>art  of  the  inquisitors  to  ob- 
tain indejicndonco.  In  1256  he  asserted  the  removing  power  of 
the  provincials ;  July  6,  1257,  he  withdrew  their  power,  and 
ccmber  9,  of  the  same  year,  he  reaffirmed  it  in  his  bull  Quod 
nontmUis^  which  was  repeatedly  reissneil  by  himself  and  his 
cessors.  Later  popes  issued  conflicting  orders,  until  at  length  Boni- 
face VIII.  decided  in  favor  of  the  removing  power;  but  the  in- 
quisitors claimed  that  it  could  only  be  exercised  for  cause  and  after 
due  trial,  which  practically  reduced  it  to  a  nullity.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  refonnatory  effort  of  Clement  V.  ij?so  facto  excommunica- 
tion, removable  only  by  the  pope,  was  provided  for  three  crimes  o^ 
inquisitore — falsely  prosecuting  or  neglecting  to  prosecute  for  favo^l 
emuity,  or  profit,  for  extorting  money,  and  for  confiscating  church 
property  for  the  offence  of  a  clerk — but  these  provisions,  althongh 
they  called  forth  the  earnest  protest  of  Bemai*d  (iui,  only  amounted 
to  a  declaration  of  what  waa  desirable,  and  were  of  no  prax!tical 
effect.*  _^ ^ 


ver  of 

is  su^l 
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1345  (Coll.  Doat,  XXXI.  70).— Berger.  RegriBtreg  d'Innoe.  IV.  No.  196S.— RipoU 
1. 133;  n.  594.  CIO,  644.-Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Ut  nfffotium,  5  MnrL  1261.— UrUi 
PR  IV.  Bull.  Ut  jtegotium,^  Aug.  1262.— Mag.  Bull.  Rninan.  I.  Ufl,  120,  120,131 
287,  420.— C.  10  Sexto  v.  2.— Pottbost  No.  ia057,  18389,  1S419,  19559.— Bern. 
Guidon.  Praclica  P.  iv.  (Doat,  XXX).— Ejmcric.  Direct.  Tnquis.  pp.  136, 137. 

It  is  curious  that  tlie  qucBtion  whcthor  the  cammigsioD  of  an  inquiftitor  di^| 
not  expire  with  the  death  of  the  appointing  pope  was  stiU  considered  in  doub^ 
as  late  as  1290,  when  it  was  settled  in  favor  of  permanence  by  Nicholas  IV.  in 
the  bull  Ne  aliqui  (Potthaat  No.  33302).     In  the  earlier  period  Alexander  ^^ 
shortly  after  his  accession,  in  1235,  considered  it  necessary  to  renew  the  com- 
misHioD  of  even  so  distinguished  an  inquisitor  as  R&inerio  Succooe  (Uipoll  L 

'  CoiL  Doat,  XXXI.  78 ;  XXXIL  \0,  IQ5.-K\ex. YV  .VI  .TLvAV  Odwt  www,  18 
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The  Franciscans  endeavored  to  reduce  their  inquisitors  to  sub- 
jection by  tlie  expedient  of  issuing  oommissionB  for  a  limited  term. 
Thus  in  1320  the  General  Michele  da  Oesena  adopted  the  term  of 
five  years,  which  seeina  to  have  long  continued  the  rule,  for  in 
1376  we  see  Gregory  XI.  requesting  the  Franciscan  general  to 
keep  in  olHce  aa  inquisitor  of  Rome  Fr4  Gabriele  da  Viterbo  on 
account  of  his  eminent  merits.  In  1439  a  commission  as  inquisi- 
tor of  Florence,  issued  to  Fra  Francesco  da  Michele,  to  take  effect 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  incumbent,  FnL  Jocopo  della 
Biada,  indicates  that  appointments  were  still  for  specified  times, 
although  in  1432  Eugenius  IV.  had  conferred  on  the  Franciscan 
general,  Guglielmo  di  Casale,  full  power  of  appointment  and  re- 
movaL  The  Dominicans  do  not  seem  to  have  adopt^^ti  this  expe- 
dient, and  no  precautions  of  any  kind  were  available  to  enforce 
subordination  and  discipline  in  view  of  the  constant  interference  of 
the  Holy  See,  which  doubtless  could  always  be  obtained  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  ai)proach  it.  Commissions  were  continually  is- 
sued directly  by  the  pope,  and  those  who  held  them  seem  not  to 
have  been  removable  by  any  one  else.  Even  wlien  this  was  not 
done,  it  mattered  httle  that  the  popes  admitted  the  i>ower  of  the 
pmvincials  to  remove,  when  they  interposed  to  nullify  its  exercise. 
In  1323  John  XXJI.  gave  to  Fra  Piero  da  Perugia,  inquisitor  of 
Assisi,  letters  which  protected  him  from  suspension  and  removal 
In  1339  we  hap|jen  to  hear  of  Giovanni  di  Borgo  removed  by  the 
Franciscan  general  and  replaced  by  Benedict  XIL  Even  more  sub- 
versive of  disciphne  was  the  case  of  Francisco  de  Sala,  appointed 
by  the  provincial  of  Aragon,  removed  by  his  successor,  and  rein- 
stated by  Martin  V.  in  1419,  with  a  provision  of  inamovabifity  by 
any  suiwrior  of  his  Order.  Yet  in  1439  Eugenius  IV.,  and  in 
1474  Sixtus  IV.  renewed  the  provisions  of  Clement  IV.  rendering 
inquisitors  removable  at  will  by  both  generals  and  promcials; 
and  in  1479,  Sixtus  IV.,  to  impress  them  with  some  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, adopted  the  expedient  of  requiring  all  complaints 
against  them  to  be  brought  before  the  general  of  the  Order  to 


Mai  1306;  Ejnsd.  Bull  CatholUa  JUlei,  15  Jal.  1357;  Ejued.  Bull  Quod  ntp4r 
nonnuUia,  0  Dec.  12S7;  Ejosd.  Ball.  Mcminimui,  13  Apr.  13&8.— Clem.  PP.  IV. 
Bull.  Liett  a  omniinu,  30  HcpU  12U5.  — C.  1,  2,  Clenientin.  v.  2.— Bern.  Guidon. 
Gnram.  (Doat^  XXX.  124). 
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which  they  bolongvMl,  to  whom  was  confided  power  of  punishment^ 
lip  to  removal.*  I 

The  natural  resnlt  of  this  conflicting  legislation  was  that  the 
inriuisit^rs  lieUi  themselves  aocoimtable  to  their  superiors  only  for 
their  actions  as  friars  and  not  as  inquisitors ;  in  the  latter  cupacitj^ 
they  acknowledged  responsibility  only  to  the  pope,  and  they 
serted  that  the  jwwer  of  removal  could  only  be  exercised  in 
of  inability  to  act  through  sickness,  age,  or  ignorance.  Their' 
vicars  and  commissioners  they  held  to  be  completely  beyond  any 
jurisdiction  but  their  own,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
vincial to  remove  such  u  8ulK>nlinute  was  to  be  met  with  a  prose 
cution  for  susjiiciori  (tf  hen^sy,  as  au  impeding  of  the  Inquisition 
to  be  followed  by  excommunication,  when,  if  this  was  endm-od  fc 
a  3'ear.  it  was  to  he  ended  by  condemnation  for  heresy.  Me 
ttrme<l  with  the^e  tremendous  jwwers,  and  animated  with  this  re«-^ 
olute  spirit,  were  not  lightly  to  be  meddled  with.  The  warmth 
with  which  Eymerich  argues  the  subject  suggests  the  character  of 
the  straggle  continually  going  on  between  the  provincials  and 
their  appointees,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives  indicate 
the  teinijer  in  which  llio  latter  vindicated  their  independencd^B 
The  grave  abuses  and  disordei-s  to  which  this  led  obliged  Jolin™ 
XXIII.  to  intervene  and  dcclai-e  that  the  inquisitors  should  in  all 
things  be  subject  and  obedient  to  their  superiors.  The  Great 
Schism,  however,  had  weakened  the  ))apal  authority,  and  this  in- 
junctifjn  met  with  scant  K«i>ect,  so  that  one  of  the  liret  ulteranoes 
of  Martin  V.,  in  1418,  when  ttie  Church  was  reunited  at  Constancejfl 
was  to  re])eat  the  order,  and  to  prescribe  implicit  obetlience  to  it. 
Yet,  as  in  the  matter  of  removals,  the  insatiable  greed  of  the 
curia  was  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  subordination, 
for  those  who  ^vere  commissioned  directly  by  the  p0|>e  could  not 
be  exjiected  to  endure  subjection  to  the  officials  of  their  OrUera.f 

From  Eymerich's  remai-ks  we  see  that  an  inquisitor  was  bound 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1393.  No.  17 ;  ann.  1387,  No.  5  ;  ann.  1839,  No.  1 ;  ann.  IMTJ 
No.  10,  11;  ann.  IS?.*!,  No.  30;  ann.  1488,  No.  10,  11;  ann.  1474,  No.  17-19.— 
Archivio  di  Fironra,  Prov.  del  OonrenU)  di  8.  Croco  3«  Ott  U89.— Ripoll  IL 
824,  421.  570-1. —Sixtl  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Satrri  16  Jul.  1479,5  H. 

t  Eymeric.  pp.  540-9, 658.— Archivio  di  Fireiize,  Prov.  del.  Codv.  di.  S.  Croce^  j 
/tfApr.  J418. 
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to  have  little  hositation  in  prosecuting  his  suporior.  His  jurisdic- 
tion, in  fact,  was  almost  unlimited,  for  the  dread  suspicion  of  her- 
esy brought,  with  few  exceptions,  all  mankind  to  a  common  level, 
and  suspicion  of  heresy  was  to  l>e  technically  mferrod  from  any- 
thing which  affected  the  di;^ity  or  crossed  the  purposes  of  those 
who  carried  on  the  Inquisition.  Even  the  jealously-guarded  right 
of  asylum  in  the  churches  was  waived  in  its  favor,  and  the  im- 
munities of  the  Mendicant  Orders  gave  them  no  exemption  from 
it«  juriBdiction.  Kings,  themselves,  were  subject  to  this  jurisdic- 
tion, though  Eyraerich  discreetly  oijsorves  that  in  their  case  it  is 
more  prudent  to  inform  the  pope  and  await  his  instructions.  Yet 
one  exception  there  was.  The  episcopal  office  still  retained 
enough  of  its  earlier  dignity  to  render  its  possessor  exempt  unless 
the  inquisitor  was  furnished  with  special  papal  letters.  It  was  his 
duty,  however*  in  case  a  bishop  was  suspected  of  vacillating  in  the 
faith,  to  collect  with  diligence  all  the  evidence  procurable,  and  to 
forward  it  to  Uomc  for  examination  and  decision — a  duty  in  the 
exercise  of  which  he  could  render  himself  abundantly  disagree- 
able, and  even  dangerous.  The  choleric  John  XXII.,  in  1327,  intro- 
duced another  exemption  when  pi-ovoked  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
Sicilian  inquisitor,  Matthieu  de  Pontigny,  who  dared  to  excom- 
municate GuiUaumo  de  Balet,  archdeacon  of  Frejus,  papal  chap- 
lain and  representative  of  the  Avignonese  papacy  in  the  Cam- 
pagnu  and  Maritirna.  The  angry  ytope  issued  a  decretal  forbid- 
ding all  judges  and  inquisitors  to  attack  in  any  way  the  officials 
and  nuncios  of  the  Holy  See  without  special  letters  of  authority 
— but  the  mere  audacity  of  the  attempt  shows  the  height  of  pre- 
Bomption  to  which  the  members  of  the  Holy  Office  had  attained. 
That  laymen  learned  to  address  them  as  "  your  religious  majesty  " 
shows  the  impression  made  on  the  popolar  mind  by  their  irre- 
spoQffble  supremacy.* 

If  bishops  were  exempt  from  judgment  by  the  Inquisition  they 
were  not  released  from  olKtlionce  to  the  inquisitors.     In  the  or 
nary  papal  commission  issued  to  the  latter,  archbishops,  bishops, 


•  Eymcrici  Direct.  Inquia.  p.  550.  —Greg.  PP.  X.  Ball.  20  Apr.  1273  (Marteiie 
The*.  V.  iail).-Zaiichim  de  Haprct.  c.  viii.— JoHmd.  PP.  XXTI.  Bull.  ICx  parie 
wsCnt,  8  Jol.  1332  rWailrlint'.  Til.  '291). —C.  16  Sexto  r.  2.— O.  8  EitnT.  Ctnor 
T.  &— A/cb.  de  rinq.  de  C&n:«asoane  ij>a%\^  XXYW.  V^>. 
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abbots,  and  other  prelates  are  commanded  to  obey  them  in  all  con-v 
kerning  their  office,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  suspension,^ 
]/  and  interdict.    That  this  was  not  a  mere  idle  form  is  manifest  by 
the  tone  of  arrogant  domination  in  which  the  inquisitors  issued 
their  commands  to  episco|>al  officials.     Though  the  papal  super- 
scription to  the  bishop  was  *' venerable  brother"  and  to  the  in- 
quisitor **  cherished  son,"  yet  the  inquisitors  held  that  they  weitM 
sujHTior  to  the  bishopK,  as  Ixnng  dinxjt  delegates  of  the  Holy  Scei,™ 
and  that  if  any  one  were  cited  simultaneously  by  a  bishop  and  an 
infjuisitiir  hi.^  must  (irst  attend  to  the  summons  of  the  latter.     The 
inquisitor  was  to  Ijg  obeyed  as  the  pope  himself,  and  this  suprem- 
acy includeil  the  bishop.     This  formed  part  of  the  pa]ml  policy,  for 
the  inquisitor  was  a  convenient  instrument  to  reduce  the  epiaoot/ 
|)ate  to  subjection.    Thus  in  129fi  Bonifatx^  VIIL,  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  bishojw  to  suppress  c<n*tain  irregular  and  unauthorized 
hermits  and  mendicants,  enclosed  copies  of  the  bull  to  the  inquis- 
itors with  instructions  to  stiraidate  the  bishops  to  their  duty  and 
to  report  to  him  all  who  sliowe*!  themselves  negligent.     In  spil« 
of  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  inquisitor,  however,  the  Inqui- 
sition was  very  commonly  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  episco-^ 
pate.     It   is  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  the  sources  of  inBuenoe 
which  the  office  placed  within  reach  of  an  ambitious  man,  and  this 
influence  was  constantly  employed  to  jjrocure  promotion  into  the 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy.     Instances  of  this  are  too  frequent  to  be 
specified,  commencing  with  the  eai'hest  inquisitors,  FrA  Aldobran- 
dino  Cavalcnnti  of  Florence,  who  became  Bishop  of  Viterbo,  while 
liis  suoct'ssor,  FrA  Ruggicri  Calcagni,  in  1245,  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Castro  in  the  Maremma,     I  need  only  refer  to  th^^ 
case  of  Florence,  in  1343,  where  the  inquisitor,  Fra  Andrea  da  Ptfl 
ni^a  was  advanced  to  the  episcopate  and  was  succeeded  by  FrA 
i'ititro  di  Aquila,  who  in  1346  was  made  Bishop  of  Santangelode 
Lomlmnli.     His  successor  was  Fra  Michele  di  I^po,  and  in  135C 
we  lind  the  Signiory  writing  to  the  pope  with  the  ret|ue8t  that 
be  plac(Mi  in  the  bishopric  of  Florence,  wliich   hjid  beoomo 
cant.     The  office  also  afforded  opportunities  of  promotion  within 
tiie  Orders  which  were  not  neglected.    Thus  in  a  list  of  Domini- 
cjin  provincials  of  Saxony  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  throe  who  occupied  that  post  in  succHJssion  from   1369 
to  1382,  Walther  Kerhnger,  Hermann   Helstede,  and  Heinrioh 
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von  Albrecht,  are  all  described  as  having  been  previously  inquis- 
itors.* 


I 


It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  gigantic  structure  which 
overahadowe*!  Chri8t4?n(li)m  was  allowed  to  establish  itself  wholly 
without  opposition,  despite  the  favor  of  popes  and  kings.  When 
we  ooine  to  consider  the  details  of  its  history  we  shall  find  numer- 
ous cases  of  popular  resistance,  desperate  and  isolated  struggles, 
crushed  remorselessly  before  revolt  could  so  extend  as  to  become 
dangerous.  It  retiuired,  indeed,  courage  to  f(^K»lhardiness  for  any 
one  to  raise  hand  or  voice  a^^inst  an  inquisitor,  no  matter  how 
cruel  or  nefarious  were  his  actions.  Under  the  canon  law,  any 
one,  from  the  meanest  to  the  highest,  who  opposed  or  impeded  in 
any  way  the  functions  of  an  inquisitor,  or  gave  aid  or  counsel  to 
those  who  did  so,  became  at  onco  ipmfado  excijmmunicate.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  year  in  this  condition  he  was  legally  a  heretic  to  be 
handed  over  without  further  ceremony  to  the  secuUir  arm  for  burn- 
ing, without  trial  and  without  forgiveness.  The  awful  autliority 
which  thus  shrouded  the  inquisitor  was  rendered  yet  more  terri- 
ble by  the  elasticity  of  definition  given  to  the  crime  of  impeding 
the  Holy  Oifice  and  the  tireless  t*?nacity  with  which  those  guilty 
of  it  were  pursued.  If  friendly  deatli  came  to  sliield  them,  the  In- 
quisition attacked  their  memories,  and  visited  their  offences  upon 
their  children  and  grandchildren. t 

All  unorganized  efforts  of  in8ul>ordination  were  easily  repressed. 
Had  the  bishops  imite<l  in  resistance,  they  could  readily  have  pre- 
vented the  serious  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction  and  influence, 
an<I  have  saved  their  flocks  from  the  liorrors  in  store  for  thenL 
There  was  no  unity  of  action,  however,  among  the  prelates.    Some 


•  PegnfiP  App.  ad.  Ejmeric  pp.  8B-7.  —  Arch,  de  I'lnq.  dc  Carcass.  (Dott, 
XXXII.  143.  147).— Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  537-8.— Albert.  Rcpert.  Inq.  Ed. 
MM^  a.  T.  Dtlegaiu». — Franz  Bhric,  Archir  fUr  Littentur-  u.  Kirchon^^eschichte, 
1869,  p.  IQd. — Lftmi,  Anttchttit  Toocane,  p.  SS3. — Archivio  di  Pircnze,  Riform- 
ogioni,  Cliaae  V.  No.  12»,  fol.  46,  63-70.— Martene  Amp].  Collect.  VI.  S44. 

t  MS8.  Bib.  Nat,  foods  tatin.  No.  4270,  fol.  146.  In  the  trial  of  Friar  Bernard 
D^licicux,  in  1810.  it  was  held  that  he  waa  guilt;  of"  impeding"  the  Inquisition 
twcauae,  among  other  acta,  he  had  been  concerned  in  enlarging  somewhat  the 
powers  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the  city  of  Albi  to  proaecute  their  appeal  to 
Pope  Clement  V.  against  their  bishop  and  inquisitor  (lb.  foU  1*^^ 
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of  them  were  honest  fanatics  who  welcomed  the  Holy  Office  an 
assisted  it  in  rvcrv  way.  (^tliers  were  imiifforent.  Mcillitud 
engrossed  in  worldly  cares  and  quarrels,  were  rather  glad  to 
relieved  of  dnties  which  were  onerous  and  for  which  they  had 
neither  learning  nor  leisure.  If  any  foresaw  the  end  from  tha 
humble  L)eginmng,  none  dared  to  raise  a  voice  against  w 
was  everywhere  regarded  by  pious  souls  as  supplying  the  m 
urgent  need  of  the  time.  Still,  that  the  episcopate  at  large  looked 
with  disfavor  on  these  new  functions  and  activities  of  the  upstart 
Mendicants  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  jealousy  oould  only 
manifest  itself  through  a  futile  pretence  to  discharge  the  neglected 
duties  in  which  tlie  Mentlicsints  had  been  summoned  to  repiaoe 
theui.  Accordingly  we  find  a  certain  bustling  show  of  activity  i 
ordering  i)er(tuisition  against  heretics  by  the  old  device  of 
synoihd  witnessta,  in  the  Council  of  Tours  in  1230,  that  of 
ziers  in  1246,  that  of  Albi  in  1254;  while  that  of  Lille  (Venaissial 
in  1251  ma<le  a  IjoUier  effort  to  recover  lost  ground  by  not  only 
ordering  the  bishojjs  to  make  searching  inquisition  in  their  dio- 
ceses, but  by  demanding  from  the  Inquisition  the  surrender  of  all 
its  records  to  the  Ordinaries;  and  when  tliis  failed  the  Council 
Albi,  in  1254,  maile  a  fniitless  effort  to  obtain  duphcate  copi 
The  spirit  in  which  the  rival  tribun»Us  regarded  each  other  is  sei 
in  the  complaint  of  an  inquisitor,  not  long  after  1250,  that  heretics 
were  encoumged  and  i-endered  audacious  by  the  constant  attacks 
and  detraction  to  which  the  inquisitors  were  exjiosed,  as  being 
fools,  and  negligent  and  slow,  and  incapable  of  bringing  any  af- 
fair to  a  termination,  as  punishing  the  innocent  and  allowing  the 
guilty  to  escape.  These  slanders,  he  says,  proceed  from  judges, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  who  profess  groat  zeal  for  tho  ex- 
termination of  heresy,  but  who  are  really  imi)elleti  by  covetous- 
ness  for  bribes,  or  who  are  secretly  inclined  to  heresy,  or  have 
friends  or  relatives  who  are  heretics  or  suspected  of  heresy.  Evi- 
dently there  was  little  love  lost  between  the  old  organization  and 
the  new.* 

If  any  thought  existed  of  combined  opposition,  outside  of  Ger- 
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•  Condi.  TuroDCDfl.  *Tin.  1239  c.  1.— C.  Biterrens.  ann.  1248  c.  1.— C.  Albiena. 
anti.  1254  c  1,  21.  — C.  Icaulon.  tnn.  1201  c  2.— Tract,  de  Panp.  de  Logdn 
(MftrUjne  Thesanr.  V.  1793). 
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many,  it  might  well  be  thrown  aside  a^  inipracticable  after  the 
spectacle  of  the  defeat  of  the  Univorsity  of  Paris  on  its  own 
ground  by  the  Mendicants.    The  jealousy  perpetually  fed  by  the 
constant  encn^athnients  of  the  inquisitors  could  only  lind  vent  in 
obscure  squabbles  wherein  the  final  decision  of  the  Holy  See  could 
always  be  conlidontly  reckoned  upon  aa  against  the  episcopate. 
In  1330  we  ace  thn  inquisitor,  Uenri  de  ChamaVj  complaining  to 
John  XXII.  thjit  the  Bishop  of  Maguelonnc  was  interfering  with 
the  free  exercise  of  his  office  in  Montpellier,  on  the  ground  of  cer- 
tain papal  privileges  granted  hiui,  when  the  pope  at  once  instructs 
him  to  proceed  without  hesitation  and  to  disregard  the  biahop^s 
pretensions.    Snch  a  decision  wae  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  the 
^.Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  all  his  suffragans  found  in  1441, 
■when  they  united  in  ad<lrosiiing  Eugenius  IV.,  c<}rapliiining  of  the 
Bexorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  asking  htm  to  delay 
action  till  they  should  send  him  full  details.     Without  waiting  to 
_  iicar  their  specific  charges,  he  rephed  that  the  inquisitor  ha<i  already 
f  aocused  them  of  imptnling  him  in  his  office  and  with  vexing  him 
with  proceedings  and  suits  at  law.    There  is  no  business,  he  added, 
wof  greater  importance  to  the  Church  than  the  destruction  of  heresy, 
Bftnd  no  way  to  win  his  favor  more  efficacious  than  by  ai<ling  the 
Inquisition.    It  had  been  organized  for  the  purpowe  of  relieving 
bishops  of  a  portion  of  their  cares,  and  any  interference  with  it 
would  be  visited  with  his  displeasure.    In  the  present  case,  for  the 
sake  of  concord,  the  inquisitor  would  revoke  the  grievances  com- 
plained of,  and  the  pope  pronounced  all  suits  against  him  quashed 
and  extinguished.    Evidently  in  any  contest  the  odds  were  too 
great  against  the  episcopate,  and  the  danger  of  systematic  opposi- 
tion too  reiil,  to  render  any  organized  antagonism  feasible.     How 
completely  the  papacy  regarded  the  Inquisition  as  an  instnmiental- 
ity  for  furthering  its  schemes  of  aggrandizement  is  seen  when,  on 
■the  outbrcaJc  of  the  Great  Schism.  in<iuisitor8  were  required  to  take 
a  formal  feudal  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope  appointing  him  and 
to  his  successors.* 


With  so  little  to  check  and  so  much  to  stimulate,  the  spread  of 


P      *  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcaw.  (Doat,  XXXV.  83,  1&4).— RipoU  II.  209,  311; 
lU.  185. 
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the  Inquisition  was  rapid  throughout  most  of  the  lands  of  Chris 
tondoiji.  I  shall  hiive  occasion  hereafter  to  trace  its  vicissitudes  in 
the  principal  centres  of  its  activity,  and  need  here  only  indicate  the 
limits  of  its  extension. 

The  nortliern  nations  were  too  far  removed  from  the  focus  of 
lieresy  to  be  exposed  to  aberrations  from  the  faith  at  the  time 
when  papal  supremacy  found  its  most  useful  instruments  in  the 
Mendic-ant  inquisitors.  Consequently  the  papal  Inquisition  cannot 
be  said  to  have  bad  an  existence  in  the  British  Islands,  Denmark, 
or  Scandinavia.  The  edicts  of  Frederic  II.  had  no  currency  there; 
and  when,  in  1277,  Iiol)ert  Kilwarb^',  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  masters  of  Oxford  denounced  certain  errors  springing 
from  the  Averrhoist  doctrines;  when,  in  1286,  Archbishop  Peckham 
condcmiKHi  the  heresy  of  Friar  Richard  CrajKnyell,  ami  in  13CS 
Aix^libishop  I.angham  denounced  as  heretical  thirty  articlee  o^ 
scholastic  speculation,  oven  had  there  been  martyrs  ready  th€ 
were  no  laws  under  which  to  punish  them,  although  lawyers  ha<i 
sought  to  introduce  the  penalty  of  the  stake,  and  it  had  once  been 
inflicted  by  a  council  of  Oxford,  in  1222,  on  a  clerk  who  had  apo»- 
tatizetl  to  Judaism.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  in  the  affair  of 
th«  Ten»pUirs  the  papal  Inquisition  was  found  necessary  to  procure 
condemnation,  but  even  then  it  was  so  opposed  to  the  character  of 
English  institutions  that  it  worked  defectively  and  disap]>eared  afl 
soon  as  the  occasion  for  its  temporary  introduction  passed  away. 
When  Wickliff  cwne  and  was  foUowtnl  hy  LoUanin,',  the  English 
conceptions  of  the  relations  iKstween  Church  and  State  had  already 
become  such  that  there  was  no  thought  of  applying  to  Home  for  a 
special  tribunal  with  which  to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  The 
statute  of  May  25,  1382,  directs  the  king  to  issue  to  his  sheriffs 
commi-ssions  to  arrest  Wickliff's  travelling  preachers,  and  aiders 
and  abettors  of  heresy,  and  to  hold  them  till  tliey  justify  them- 
selves "-^selone  re^on  el  I^  ley  de  aeinte  ew/Use ;^*  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing July,  royal  letters  ordered  the  authorities  of  Oxford  to  make 
inquisition  for  heresy  throughout  the  university.  The  weaknofl^ 
of  Ricbiird  II.  allowed  the  Lollards  to  become  a  powerful  potiticifl 
as  well  as  religious  |>arty,  but  their  chances  disiippeared  with  the 
revolution  which  placed  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne.  The  support 
of  the  Church  was  a  necessity  to  the  new  dynasty,  which  lost  a 
time  in  earning  its  gratitude.    Aiter  thft  burning  of  8a>vtrd  by 
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royal  warrant  confirmed  by  Parliament,  in  1400,  the  statute  '*<fo 
lugretioo  oomburetido^''  for  the  first  time  inflicted  in  England  the 
death-penalty  as  a  settled  punishment  for  heresy.     It  restricted 
preaching  to  the  beneficed  ciiriites  and  those  ex  officio  privileged, 
it  forbade  the  dissemination  of  heretical  opinions  and  hooks,  em- 
poHere<l  the  bisho{)8  U)  seize  ail  (iffenders  and  hold  them  in  prison 
until  they  should  purge  themselves  or  alijure,  an(i  ordered  the 
bishops  to  proceed  against  them  within  three  months  after  arrest. 
For  minor  offences  the  hisho|>8  were  empowered  to  imprison  dur- 
ing pleasure  and  fine  at  discretion — the  fine  enuring  Uj  the  royal 
exchequer.     For  obstinate  heresy  or  relapse,  involving  under  the 
canon  law  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm,  the  bishops  and  their    fl 
commissioners  were  the  sole  judges,  and,  on  their  delivery  of  such    ™ 
convicts,  the  sheriff  of  the  c^>unty  or  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the 
nearest  town  were  obligiid  to  bum  them  before  the  people  on  an 
eminence.     Henry  V.  followed  this  up,  and  the  Btatute  of  1414 
established  thi*ougiiout  the  kingdom  a  .sort  of  mixed  secular  and 
eoclesiaatical  inquisition  for  which  the  English  system  of  grand  in- 
quests gave  especial  facilities.     Under  this  legislation  burning  for 
heresy  became  a  not  unfamiliar  sight  to  English  eyes,  and  Lol- 
lardry  was  rewlily  suppressed.     In  1533  Henry  VIII.  repealed  the 
statute  of  1400,  while  retaining  those  of  1382  and  1414,  and  also  the 
penalty  of  burning  alive  for  contumacious  heresy  and  relapse,  and 
the  dangerous  admixture  of  politics  and  religion  rendered  the  stake 
a  fovorite  instrument  of  statecraft.     One  of  the  earliest  measures 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was  the  repeal  of  this  law,  as  well  as    h 
of  those  of  1382  and  1414,  together  witli  all  the  atrocious  legisla-    I 
tion  of  the  Six  Articles.    With  the  reaction  under  Philip  and  Mary  I 
came  a  revival  of  the  sharp  laws  against  heresy.     Scarce  had  the 
Spanish  marriage  been  concludetl  when  an  obedient  Parhament  re- 
enacted  the  legislation  of  1382,  1400,  and  1414,  which  afforded   H 
ample  machinery  for  the  numerous  burnings  which  followed.    The 
earUest  act  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Efizaheth  was  the  repeal  of    _ 
the  legislation  of  Philip  and  Mary  and  of  the  old  statutes  which  it  | 
had  revived ;  but  the  writ  de  hmretico  comhurendo  had  become  an 
integral  part  of  English  law  and  survived  until  the  desire  of  Charles 
II.  for  Catholic  toleration  caused  him,  in  1676,  to  procure  its  abroga^ 
tion  and  the  restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  '*  in  cases  of  athe-  ■ 
iflm,  blasphemy,  heresy,  and  schism  and  othet  daxcmvt^<&  \c*AiNSiss^ 
L—23 
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and  opinions  "  to  the  ecclesiaBtical  remedies  of  "  exooromunication, 
deprivation,  degradation^  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures  not  ex- 
tending to  death."  Scotland  vvaw  more  tardy  than  England  in 
humanitarian  develo])ment,  but  the  last  execution  ff>r  heresy  in  the 
British  Islands  was  that  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  a  medical  student 
named  Aikenhead,  who  was  hanged  in  Edinburgh  in  1096.* 

In  Ireland  the  tiery  temper  of  the  Franciscan,  Richard  Ledred, 
Bishop  of  Ossor)',  led  liim  into  a  prolonged  struggle  with  preeomed 
heretics — the  Lady  Alice  K^'teler,  accused  of  sorcery,  and  her  ao- 
com])lices.  So  Uttle  was  known  in  Ireland  of  the  laws  concerning 
heresy  that  at  Krst  the  secular  officials  refused  contemptuously  to 
take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  canons  to  aid  inquisitors  in  their 
persecuting  duties,  but  Ledred  finally  obhged  them  to  do  so  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  burning  some  of  the  accused  in  1325.  He 
incurred,  however*  the  enmity  of  the  chief  personsgee  of  the  island, 
leading  to  a  counter-charge  of  heresy  against  himself.  For  yean 
he  was  obliged  to  hve  in  exile,  and  it  was  not  till  1354  that  he  was 
able  to  reside  quietly  in  hb  diocese,  though  in  1335  we  find  Bene- 
dict XIL  writing  to  Edward  III.,  deploring  the  absence  in  England 
of  so  useful  an  institution  as  the  Inquisition,  and  urging  him  to 
order  the  secular  officials  to  lend  efficient  aid  to  the  pious  Bishop 
of  Ossory  in  his  struggles  with  the  heretics,  of  whom  the  most  ex-^| 
aggerated  description  is  given.  Even  Alexander,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  1347,  was  lieclared  to  have  been  a  fautor  of  heresy  be- 
cause he  interfered  with  Ledred's  violent  proceedings ;  and,  in  1351j| 
his  successor,  Archbishop  John,  was  <lirected  to  take  active  meaft~1 
ures  to  punish  those  who  had  escaj>ed  from  Ossory  and  had 
refuge  in  his  see.+ 

It  is  true  that  when  the  Hussite  troubles  became  alarming ; 


*  B'Argeati«,  Collect  Judic  I.  i.  IBS,  2S4.— H&rduin.  CoDcil.  VTL  106A~«, 
18tt4.  — Capgnve's  Chronicle,  unn.  1386.  — Nic  Trivetti  Chron.  lam.  1328 
(D'Achery  IIL  188).— Bractou.  Lib.  ui.  Tit.  ii.  cap.  0,  $  2.— Mjrror  of  Justice. 
cap.  L  J  4.  <^*»P-  "•  5  33;  '^P-  '^-  i  14.— 5  Rich.  II.  c.  6— Rymer'a  Fcedero,  VII. 
8a8.  447,  458.-3  Henr.  IV.  c  15.— Concil.  Oxoniens.  ano.  1408  c.  13.— 2  Hear. 
V.  c.  7.-25  Heur.  VTTI.  c.  14.— 1  Edw.VI.  c.  12,5  3.— 1  Eliz.  c  1,  J  10.— 39  Car.  , 
n.  c  ».— London  Athenteum,  May  31, 1878;  Nov.  29.  1884.  ] 

t  Wright,  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  Camden  Soc.  1843.— 
Wadding.  Annal.  ann.  1317,  No.  56;  ann.  1336,  No.  S,  fl.— Tbeiner  Monument 
Hibem.  et  Scotor.  No.  B31-3,  p.  369:  No.  S70-1,  p.  380;  No.  599,  p.  399. 
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an  Inquisition  founde<i  in  Abyssinia  by  the  Dominican  Kriar,  St. 
Pantaleone,  and  another  in  Nubia  by  Friar  Bartolomeo  de  Tybuli, 
who  was  also  honored  as  a  saint  in  those  regions.  Grotesque  as 
all  this  sounds,  one  cannot  help  honoring  the  unselfish  zeaX  of  the 
men  who  thus  devoted  themselves  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
among  barbarous  Gentiles,  and  one  can  find  comfort  in  the  convic- 
tion that  their  Inquisitions  were  comparatively  harmless  so  long  as 
they  were  not  backed  by  the  terrible  laws  of  a  Frederic  II.  or  of  a 
St.  Louis.f 

Even  the  decaying  fragments  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 


•  Wadding.  Annal.  aoii.  1421,  No.  I. 

t  Paimmo,  pp.  262-S.— Honteiro,  Hletoria  da  B&nto  Inqnisi^ao,  P.  I.  Lib,  i.  e. 
B9.— RipoU  n.  299,  810;  lit  9,  110, 
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there  was  danger  that  the  disaffection  might  spread  to  the  North, 
Martin  V.,  in  1421,  authorizetl  the  Bishop  of  Sleswick  to  appoint  a 
Franciscan,  Friar  Nicholas  John,  as  inquisitor  for  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  his  activity  in  those  re- 
gions, and  the  Inquisition  may  be  considered  as  non-existent  there.*   fl 

As  the  mediaeval  missions  for  the  conversion  of  schismatics  and 
heathen  were  exclusively  Dominican  and  Franciscan,  the  churches 
which  they  built  up,  however  slender  in  membership,  were  never-  ■ 
theless  completely  equipped  with  apparatus  for  preserving  the 
orthodoxy  of  converts,  and  thus  we  read  of  Inquisitions  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Friar  Raymond  Martins  is  honorefl  as  the  founder  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Tunis  and  Morocco.  AIkiuc  1870  (Tregory  XI. 
appointed  the  Dominican  Friar  John  Gallus  as  inquisitor  in  the 
East,  who  in  conjunction  with  Friar  Elias  Petit  planted  the  in- 
stitution, as  we  are  told,  in  Armenia,  Russia,  Georgia,  and  Wal- 
lacbia,  while  Upper  Armenia  was  similarly  ]«T^^^ded  by  Friar  Bar- 
tolomeo Tonco.  On  the  death  of  P'riar  Gallus,  Urlian  VI.,  about 
1378,  applied  to  the  Dominican  general  to  select  three  brethren  to 
serve  as  inquisitors,  one  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  one  in  Greece 
and  Tartary,  and  one  in  Russia  an<l  the  two  Wallachias;  and  in 
■  1389  one  of  these,  Friar  Andreas  of  Oaflfa,  obtained  the  privilege 
of  appointing  an  associate  in  his  extensive  province  of  Greece  and  'M 

I  Tartary.  In  the  fourteenth  century  an  inquisitor  seems  to  have  ■ 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  ]X)rtion  of  the  missionary  outfit.  B 
Even  in  the  fabled  Ethiopian  empire  of  Prester  John  we  hear  of    ■ 
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could  not  bo  allowed  burial  without  an  inquisitor  to  attend  the 
obsequies.  The  inisfortuneH  of  war,  according  to  Nicholas  IV., 
the  first  Franciscan  pope,  gave  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  her- 
esy and  Judaism.  Therefore,  in  1290,  ho  granted  full  powers  to 
his  legate,  Nicholas,  l^atriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  appoint  inquisi- 
tors, with  the  a<lvice  of  the  Mendiwmt  provincials.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  but  the  fatherly  care  of  Nicholas  was  a  trifle  tar- 
dy. The  capture  of  Acre,  May  19,  1291.  drove  the  Christiaju' 
finally  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  career  of  the  Syrian  Inquisi- 
tion was  therefore  of  the  briefest.  It  was  rtu-ived,  hoWever,  in 
1375,  by  Gregory  XI.,  who  empowered  the  Franciscan  provincial 
of  the  Holy  Land  to  act  as  inquisitor  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  to  check  the  too  prevalent  apostasy  of  the  Christian  pil-j 
grims  who  continued  to  flock  to  those  regions.*  ^M 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  triumph  of  the  Inquisition 
over  the  bishops  gave  to  it  a  monopoly  of  persecution.  The  ordi- 
nary episcopal  jurisdiction  remained  intact.  About  1240  we  see 
the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  and  his  provost  conducting,  without  the  aid 
of  an  inquisitor,  an  inquest  for  heresy  upon  the  powerful  seigneurs 
de  Niort.  Bishops  wlio  were  zealous  were  frequently  seen  co-op- 
erating with  inqixisitora  in  the  examination  of  heretics,  as  well  as., 
holding  their  own  inquisitions.  Thus,  in  a  number  of  cases  occur- 
ring at  Albi  in  1299,  we  find  the  trials  held  in  the  episcopal  pal- 
ace before  the  bishoj),  a.ssiste<l  sometimes  by  Nicholas  d'Abbeville, 
inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  and  sometimes  by  Bertrand  de  Cler- 
mont, inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  and  sometimes  by  both.  At  firsts, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  inquisitor  was  only  the  assistant  of  the  bish- 
op, and  the  latter  was  by  no  means  relieved  of  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities  in  the  extermination  of  heresy.  In  fact  the  bishops 
themseivee  sometimes  appointed  inquisitors  of  tlieir  ovra  in  order 
to  operate  more  efficiently ;  and  the  najnes  of  such  functionaries 
acting  for  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  appear  in  documents  of 
1251  and  1825.     There  was  nothing,  moreover,  to  prevent  a 
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•  Wadding,  ann.  1280.  No,  2  ;  anu.  1375.  Na  27.  28. 

It  it  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  heresy  seemn  to 
have  b«D  justiciable  by  the  lay  court,  and  the  heretic  knight  wa«  (Entitled  to  be 
judged  by  his  peers.  —  Aseises  de  Jernaalem,  Haut«  Court,  c.  818  (Ed,  Kansler, 
Stuttgart,  1888,  p.  867-«). 
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*  TrtaoT  ties  Cliartes  du  R«i  en  Carcaseouoe  (DoAt,  XXI.  34-49) —Lib.  Cua- 
ftnc  loqniB.  Albue  (M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  11847).  — Archives  Nat.  de  Pnoce, 
J.  481,  No.  22-29.— Vuwictte,  III.  446.— CoU.  Do»t,  XXVII.  161.— MoUnier,  L'ln- 
qaiftitiou  duns  le  midi  de  la  France,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  275-6. 

t  Mag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  123.— Wadding.  Annal.  ann.  1265,  No.  8.— Areh.  de 
rinq.  de  Carcawunne  (Call.  Doat,  XXXII.  82).— Martene  Theaaur.  V.  1818,— C. 
17  Sexto  V.  3.  —  C.  1  Extrav.  Comm.  t.  8.  —  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquia.  pp.  S39, 
68(^.1,--C.  1,  $  1,  Clement,  v.  8. 

Urban's  bnll  of  1262  is  virtually  the  same  as  his  " Pra  ametU"  of  1294, 
printed  by  Boutaric,  Saint-Louis  et  Alph,  de  Toulouse,  pp.  448  sqq. 
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ous  prelate,  who  thought  less  of  the  dignity  of  his  order  than  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  from  accepting  a  oommiasion  as  inquisitor 
from  thr  ik>j)c,  as  wajs  the  case  with  Guillem  Araaud,  Bishop  of 
Carcassonne,  who,  during  his  episcopate,  lasting  from  1^49  to 
1255,  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  Carcassonne  with  an  energy 
that  Dominicans  might  have  envied.* 

Yet^  as  the  Inquisition  achieved  its  independence  of  the  epis-  [ 
copate,  two  concurrent  jurisdictions  coidd  hardly  coexist  without  I 
jarring,  even  when  both  were  animated  hy  the  desire  of  harmony :  i 
when  jealousy  and  rivalry  were  strong,  tjuarrels  were  inevitable.  J 
It  was  even  hint^  that  bishops,  desiring  to  preserve  friends  from 
the  zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  would  prosecute  them  in  their  own     ■ 
courts  to  preserve  them  fn>m  the  rigorous  impartiality  of  the  Holy 
Office.     To  settle  the  questions  which  thus  wore  constantly  aris- 
ing, Urljan  IV.,  in  iafi*2,  empowered  the  inquisitors  to  proceed  in 
all  cases  at  their  discretion,  whether  or  not  these  were  also  under 
examination  by  the  bishops;  and  this  was  repeated  in  1365  and 
1266  by  Clement  IV.,  with  strong  injunctions  to  the  inquisitors 
that  they  were  not  to  allow  their  processes  to  be  impelled  by  con- 
current action  of  the  bishops.     In  1273  Gregory  X.  laid  down  the 
same  rule ;  and  it  became  the  settled  practice  of  the  Church,  em- 
bodied in  the  canon  law,  that  both  courts  could  simultaneously 
try  the  same  case,  communicating  at  intervals  their  proceedings  to 
each  other.     Mutual  conference,  moreover,  was  necessary  at  the 
final  sentence,  and  when  they  could  not  agree  a  full  statement  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  pfijx;  for  decision.     Even  when  proceeding 
alone  and  by  his  ordinary  authority,  the  bishop  was  obliged  to 
call  in  the  concurrence  of  an  inquisitor  when  he  rendered  sen- 
tenoe.+ 
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During  this  pericxl,  at  one  time,  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  heresy  was  not  completely  super- 
seded by  the  papal  commission  given  to  an  inquisitor  to  act  in  his 
diocese.    Gui   Fouooix,  the   foremost  jurist  of  his  day,  in  his 
*■*■  QtuF^tion^Si"  which  long  remained  an  authority  in  the  inquisi- 
torial tribunals,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  ar- 
gued that  the  bishop  was  debarred  fi-om  action  by  the  special  del- 
egation of  papal  powers  to  the  inquisitor.    Yet^  when  Gui  became 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  FV.,  his  bulls  of  1205  and  1266, 
quoted  above,  show  that  he  abandoned  this  position,  and  Gregory 
X.  also  expressly  declared  that  the  diocesan  jurisdiction  was  not 
interfered  with.     Still  the  question  was  regarded  as  doubtful  by 
canon  lawyers,  and  for  a  period  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  sank  al^fl 
most  into  abeyance.    There  were  few  more  active  prelates  in  his™ 
day  than  Simon,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  who,  from  1284  to  12^1, 
made  repeated  visitations  of  his  southern  dioceses,  such  as  Albi, 
liodez,  Cahors,  etc.     Yet,  in  the  records  of  these  visitations,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  his  taking  any  cognizance  of  heresy,  unless,  in- 
deed, his  forcing,  in  1285,  a  number  of  usurers  of  Gounlon  to  ab^ 
jure  \>e  assumed  as  such,  though  usury  was  not  justiciable  by  the 
Inquisition  unless  it  became  heresy  by  the  assertion  of  its  legality. 
About  1298,  however,  Boniface  VIII.  reasserted  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  episcopate,  and  we  see  Beniard  de  Castanet,  Bishop  of  Albi, 
stirring  up  a  revolt  among  his  flock  by  the  energj'  with  which 
he  scourged  the  heretics  of  Albi.     Soon  afterwards  Clement  V. 
enlarged  the  fimctions  of  the  episcopate  as  a  moans  of  curbing  the 
atrocities  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  glossators  argued  that  the 
appointment  uf  inquisitors  in  no  way  relieved  the  bishop  from  the 
duty  of  investigating  and  suppressing  heresy  in  his  diooeso — in- 
deed, he  was  liable  to  deposition  by  the  pope  for  negligence  in 
this  respect,  though  he  was  shielded  by  his  position  from  prosecu- 
tion by  the  inquisitor.    Yet,  even  after  the  Clementines,  Bernard 
Gui  asserts  it  to  be  improper  for  the  episcopal  ordinary  to  cite  any 
one  who  is  already  before  the  Inquisition.     Still,  if  the  power  of 
the  bishop  had  been  limited  by  requiring  him  to  consult  with  the 
inquisitor  before  rendering  sentence,  it  hail  been  enlarged  in  an- 
other direction  by  authorizing  him  to  summon  witnesses  as  well 
as  offenders  who  had  Qed  to  other  dioceses.     There  was  one  dis- 
crimination, however,  against  the  bishop  which  handicapped  him 
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heavily.  His  attempts  to  get  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  fines  and 
confiscations  to  meet  the  e}cpenses  of  prosecution  were  ineffectoaL 
He  was  told  that  he  and  his  officials  had  revenues  for  the  functions 
of  the  Church,  and  those  must  sutfice  to  pay  him  for  the  service. 
Ingenious  dialecticians  reasoned  this  away  as  far  as  regards  the 
bishop  when  he  acted  personally,  but  it  held  good  against  his  offi- 
cials. To  the  latter  it  was  not  encouraging  to  be  urged  to  work 
and  pay  their  own  costs,  while  the  inquisitor,  at  least  in  Italy,  had 
control  of  the  confiscations,  without  accountability  to  the  bishop.* 
Under  the  legislation  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  Clement  V.  it  was 
natural  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  should 
witness  a  revival  of  the  episcopal  Inquisition.  Even  in  Italy  the 
provincial  Council  of  Milan,  held  at  Bergamo  in  1311  under  the 
Archbishop  Gastone  Torriani,  organized  a  thorough  system  of  in- 
qoisition  on  the  model  of  the  papal  institution.    The  growing 

B  *  VftiMette.  m.  515.— Arch idttc.  Gloss,  sap.  c.  17,  30  Sexto  t.  3.— Harduia. 
Vn.  1017-19.— C.  17,  19  Sexto  v.  3.— C.  1.  Clement,  v.  3.— Concil.  Meloduo.  ftun. 
1300,  No.  4.~Bernu'd.  Guidon.  Hist.  Conv.  Albiens.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  767).— Al- 
bert. Rcpert.  luquU.  s.  t.  Spiteep»9,—Qwd.  Fulcod.  Quieat.  L — Ripoll  I.  512; 
VII.  53— Joann.  Andres  OIosb.  ftup.  c.  13  §  8  Extra,  v.  vii. — Eymeric  Direct. 
Inquis.  pp.  626,  637,  «50.— G.  1  Extrav.  coramun.  v.  3. — Bernard.  Ouidoo.  Prac- 
tica  P.  rr.  (Doat,  XXX.). — Bernardi  Comena.  Lucema  Inquis.  a.  v.  Btma  haret- 
icorum. 
I  As  early  as  1267  we  find  that  the  Inquisition  bad  already  extended  its  jnri»> 
diction  oTcr  nsury  as  heresy  (Alex.  PP.  FV.  Ball.  Quod  niper  nonnullig  [Arch, 
de  llnq.  de  Carcass.  Doat,  XXXI.  344]- a  bull  which  was  repeatedly  reissued. 
See  R&yiiald.  AnnAl.  aun.  1358,  No.  23;  Potthast  Regesta  17745.  18896;  By- 
meric.  Direct.  Inquis.  Ed.  Pegnie,  p.  188.  Cf.  c.  8  $  5  Sexto  t.  2).  Tlie  Council  of 
Lyons,  in  1374  (can.  26,  37),  in  treating  of  usury,  alludes  only  to  its  punishment 
by  the  Ordinanes.  The  Council  of  Vlcnne,  in  1311,  directed  inquiaitora  to 
prosecute  those  who  maintained  that  oaary  is  not  nnful  (c.  1  }  3  Ctementin.  v. 
5);  but  Eynierich  (Direct.  Inquis.  p.  106)  dcprocatj^fi  attention  to  such  matters  as 
ao  interference  with  the  real  buftineas  of  the  Inquisition.  Zanghinn  lays  down 
the  rule  that  a  man  may  be  a  public  usurer,  or  blasphemer,  or  fornicator  without 
being  a  heretic,  but  if  he,  in  addition,  manifests  contempt  for  religion  by  not 
frequenting  divine  service,  receiving  the  sacrament,  observing  the  fasta  and  other 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  he  becomes  suspect  of  heresy,  and  can  be  prosecuted 
by  the  tnqoiaitors  (Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hserea.  c  xxxv.). 

Wo  shall  see  that  usury  became  a  very  profitable  subject  of  exploitation  by 
the  Inquisition  when  the  diminution  of  heresy  deprived  it  of  its  legitimate  field 
of  addon.  As  the  offence  was  one  cognizant  by  the  secular  courts  (see  Vaissette, 
IV.  104),  there  was  really  no  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  it 
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power  of  the  Viscontij  hostile  to  the  papacy,  had  greatly  crippled 
the  Dominicans,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  replace  them. 
In  every  town  the  arch-priest  or  provost  was  instructed  to  raise 
an  armed  guard,  whose  duty  was  the  ceaseless  perquisition  of  he^ 
esy,  and  whose  privUegee  and  immunities  were  the  same  aa  those 
of  the  familiars  of  the  Dominican  inquisitors;  and  all  citizens, 
from  the  noble  to  the  [leasant,  were  summoned  to  lend  assistance, 
when  called  upon,  under  significant  throats.  In  France  some  pro- 
ceedings, in  1319  and  1320,  at  Beziers,  Pamiers,  and  Montpellier 
show  the  episcopal  courts  in  full  activity,  with  the  occasional  ap 
pearance  of  an  inquisitor  in  a  subordinate  capacity  as  assistant,  or 
of  an  episcopal  inquisitor  as  a  colle-ague  of  equal  rank  with  those 
who  acted  under  papal  authority.  In  fact  we  find  one  such,  in 
1822,  representing  the  see  of  Ausch,  contending  with  the  great 
Bernard  Gui  himself  over  a  prisoner  whom  they  both  claimed. 
When,  also,  in  1319,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Inquisition,  Friar 
Bernard  D^Ucieux,  was  to  be  tried  for  impeding  it,  John  XXII.  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  for  the  work,  consisting  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  and  the  Bishops  of  Pamiers  and  St.  Papoul^j 
while  one  of  the  most  experience<l  inquisitors  of  the  time,  Jean 
de  Beaune  of  Carcassonne,  acted  as  prosecutor,  and  not  as  judge,* 

In  Germany,  about  the  same  time,  there  was  a  sudden  develop- 1 
ment  of  episcojml  activity  in  the  prosecutions  of  the  Beghards  by 
the  Bishop  of  Strassburg  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  lejiding 
to  a  fair  trial  of  strength  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  Domini- 
cans in  the  case  of  Master  Eckhart,  the  teacher  of  Suso  and  Tau- 
ler  and  the  founder  of  the  German  mystics.  He  was  looked  upon 
with  ])ride  by  the  whole  Order  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  mem- 
bers. He  had  taught  theology  with  applause  in  the  great  Univer-fl 
sity  of  Paris ;  in  1303,  when  Germany  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, he  had  been  made  the  firet  provincial  Prior  of  Saxony ;  in 
130T  the  general  had  appointed  him  Vicar  of  Bohemia.  In  133ftfl 
we  find  him,  as  teacher  of  theology  in  the  Dominican  school  of 
Cologne,  falling  under  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the  heresy  of 
the  Beghards,  against  ^yhom  a  sharji  persecution  was  raging.     His 


•  Coll.  Doat,  XXVn.  7 ;  XXXIV.  87.— ConcU.  Bergamens.  ann.  1811,  Rnbr.  I. 
— MS8.  Bib.  Nat.  CoIL  Moreau.  1274,  foL  73.— Lib.  Sententt  Inq.  Toloftan,  pp. 
SSa,  283,  351 -S. 
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lofty  mysticism  trenched  dangerously  on  their  pantheism,  and 
possibly  they  may  have  sought  to  shelter  themselves  behind  his 
great  name.  At  the  general  chapter  of  1335  complaints  had  been 
Duuie  that  in  Germany  members  of  the  Order  preache<l  to  the 
people  in  the  vulgar  tongue  doctrines  that  might  lead  to  error, 
and  Gervaise,  Prior  of  Angers,  was  ordered  to  investigate  them; 
Brhile,  about  the  same  time,  John  XXII.,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Irishes  of  the  Ortler,  appointed  Nicholas  of  Strassburg,  lector  or 
teacher  of  the  Cologne  Dominicans,  as  his  inquisitor  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Germany,  to  inquire  into  the  faith  and  life  of  the  brethren. 
Thus  far  everything  had  been  kept  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Order,  but  the  archbishop  was  growing  hot  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
Beghards.  He  evidently  was  dissatisfied  with  what  was  on  foot, 
and  he  appointed  two  episcopal  commissioners  or  inquisitors  to 
look  after  Master  Eckhart,  Nicholas  of  Strassburg  was  himself 
incline*!  to  mysticism  ;  every  motive  conspired  to  lead  him  to  deal 
tenderly  with  the  accused,  and  Eckhart  was  accordingly  acquitted, 
in  July,  1326.  The  episcopal  inquisitors  were  not  content  with 
this  (one  of  them  was  a  Franciscan),  and  proceeded  to  take  evi- 
dence against  Eckhart.  After  six  months,  on  January  14,  1327, 
they  summoned  Nicholas,  as  was  their  right,  to  commimicate  to 
them  his  proceedings,  lie  came,  accompanied  by  ten  friars,  not  to 
obey  the  command,  but  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  the  whole 
business,  demanding  his  "  Apostoli,'*  or  letters  of  appeal  to  the 
pope,  on  the  ground  that  Dominicans  were  not  subject  to  the  epis- 
copal Inquisition,  and  that  he  in  especial  was  an  inquisitor  ap- 
pointed by  the  f>ope  with  full  jurisdiction.  As  early  as  1184  Lu- 
cius III.  had  alMjlished  all  immunities  of  monastic  orders  in  cases 
of  heresy,  but  the  Dominicans  were  of  later  origin,  they  had  been 
strengthened  with  special  privileges,  and  they  claimed  this  exemp- 
tion although  they  could  not  prove  it.  The  episcopal  inquisitors 
promptly  answere<l  this  by  commencing  the  same  day  an  action 
against  Nicholas  himself,  who  on  the  moirow  interjected  an  appeal 
to  the  Holy  See.  They  further  summoned  Master  Eckhart  to  ap- 
l»ear  before  them  on  January  31,  but  on  the  24th  ho  came  with 
numerous  supporters  and  tiled  an  indignant  protest,  in  which  he 
complained  bitterly  of  their  protracting  the  proceedings  for  the 
purpose  of  ruining  his  reputation,  in  place  of  pushing  them  to  an 
ad,  as  they  could  readily  have  done  six  TaoTvOa^  \iA"atfe\  NsrsbAs*^ 
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they  were  using  for  the  same  purpose  certain  vile  Bominicana  who 
were  notorious  for  their  crimes.  He  demanded  his  "  ApostoU,'^ 
and  named  May  4  as  the  term  for  prosecuting  the  appeaJ  in  the 
Roman  oonrt.  To  this  the  archiepiscopal  inquisitors  had  b}'  law 
thirty  days  to  reply,  and  during  the  interval,  on  February  13,  he 
took  an  extra-judicial  step»  which  seems  to  show  how  greatly  his 
reputation  had  suffered  by  these  proceedings,  and  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  assertion  that  he  recanted  his  errors.  After  preaching 
in  the  Dominican  church  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  read  in  whi 
he  exculpated  himself  to  the  people  from  the  erroneous  doctrin 
attribute  to  him — denpng  that  he  had  said  that  his  little  finger 
had  created  all  things,  or  that  there  was  in  the  soul  something 
imcreated  and  uncreatable.  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days, 
on  February  22,  the  archiepiscopal  inquisitors  rejected  Kckhart's 
appeal  as  frivolous.  Worn  out  with  the  controversy,  he  died  soon 
after,  but  his  Order  had  sufficient  influence  with  John  XXII.  to 
obtain  an  evocation  of  the  case  to  Avignon.  There  the  regularity 
of  the  archbishop's  action  was  recognized,  and  on  March  27, 1329, 
judgment  was  rendere<i,  defining  in  Eckhart's  teachings  seventeen 
heretical  articles  and  eleven  suspect  of  heresy.  Although  his  a«- 
Bumed  recantation  saved  his  bones  from  exhumation  and  inorezn»- 
tion,  the  result  was  none  the  less  a  fuU  justification  of  the  arch* 
bishop'S  proceedings.  For  once  the  old  order  had  triumphed  over 
the  new.  The  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  confirmed,  for  Eckhart^s 
heresy  was  declared  to  have  been  proved  both  by  the  inquisition 
held  by  the  archbishoj)  under  his  ordinary  authority,  and  by  the 
investigation  subsequently  made  in  Avignon  by  papal  command, 
and  the  decision  was  the  more  emphatic,  since  John  XXII.  hod  at 
the  moment  every  motive  to  soothe  the  Dominicans,  involved  as 
he  was  in  mortal  struggle  at  once  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  with 
the  whole  puritanic  section  of  the  Franciscans.* 


*  W.  Preger,  Heister  Eckart  und  die  Inqnintion,  HQnchen,  1869. — Denlfle, 
Archiv  fUr  Litt«ratur-  und  Kirchengcschichte,  1886.  pp.  616. 640. — Raynuld.  fton. 
1339,  No.  70-2.  —  Gustav  Schmidt,  PSbatliche  Urkunden  und  Regesten,  HaJle, 
1886,  p.  228.— Cf.  Eymeric.  Direct.  luquis.  pp.  453  aqq. 

The  power  of  the  loquisition  over  the  Bpecially  exempted  orders  of  ttie  IMcn- 
dic&nts  varied  at  times.  Jurisdiction  was  conferred  by  InnoceDt  IV.,  In  1254,  by 
the  bull  JV«  aymiuum  tobi*  (RipoU  I.  *252).  About  two  hundred  years  later, 
Pius  Q.  placed  the  Franciacaos  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  ounister-gea- 
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The  episcopal  Inquisition  wajs  thus  fairly  re-established  as  part 
of  the  recognized  organization  of  the  Church.  The  Council  of 
Paris  in  1350  treats  of  the  persecution  of  heresy  as  part  of  the 
recognized  duties  of  the  bishop,  and  instructs  the  Ordinaries  as  to 
their  powers  of  arrest  and  authority  to  call  upon  the  secular  offi- 
B  cials  for  assistance  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  Inquisition 
"  might  do.  A  brief  of  Urban  V.  in  1363  refers  to  a  knight  and  five 
gentlemen  suspected  of  heresy,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop 
of  Carcaasonne*  and  orders  their  triaJ  by  the  bishop  or  inquisitor,  fl 
or  by  both  conjointly,  the  result  to  l>e  referred  to  the  papal  court- 
When  a  bishop  liad  spirit  to  resist  the  invasion  of  his  rights  by  an 
inquisitor,  he  was  able  to  make  them  resftected.  In  1423  the  In-  ■ 
quisitor  of  Carcassonne  had  gone  to  Albi,  where  he  swore  in  two 
notaries  and  some  other  officials  to  act  for  him ;  he  had  then  taken 
certain  evidence  relating  to  a  case  before  him,  and  had  sworn  the 
witneeses  to  secrecy  in  order  tlmt  the  accused  might  not  receive 
warning.  Of  all  this  the  Bishop  of  Albi  complained  as  an  invasion 
of  his  jurisdiction.  The  swearing  in  of  the  officials  ho  claimed 
■  shonid  only  have  been  done  in  presence  of  his  ordinary  or  of  a 
deputy ;  the  secrecy  imposed  on  the  witnesses  was  an  impediment 

tto  his  own  inquisitorial  procedure,  as  depriving  him  of  evidence  in 
the  event  of  his  prosecuting  the  case.    The  points  were  somewhat 
nice,  and  illustrate  the  friction  and  jealousy  inseparable  from  the 
_  concurrent  and  competing  jurisdictions;  but  in  the  present  case, 
y  to  avoid  unseemly  strife,  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  was  chosen  as 
arbitrator,  tbe  inquisitor  aoknowletlged  himself  in  the  wrong  and 
H  annulled  his  actSf  and  a  public  instrument  was  drawn  up  in  attesta- 

eral.  In  1479  Sixtua  tV.,  by  the  goldeo  bull  Sacri  pradietUorum^  \  12,  forbkde  all 
inqmsitors  from  prosecutlag  members  of  the  other  Order  (Hag.  BulL  Roman.  I. 
480).  Soon  afterwards  Innocent  VTII.  prohibited  all  inquisitors  from  trying 
Fnuiciflcan  friars;  but,  with  the  rise  of  Lutheranlam,  thia  became  ineipedieot, 
and  in  1530  Clement  YII.,  in  the  bull  Cum  »ieut,  $  3,  removed  all  eiemptioiiSf 
and  again  made  all  justiciable  by  the  Inquisition  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  L  681 ),  which 
was  repeated  by  Pius  IV.  in  the  bull  PattorU  aternv,  in  1962  (Eymeric.  Direct 
Inq.  Append,  p.  127;  Pegnic  Comment,  p.  557), 

Whether  a  bishop  could  proceed  againat  an  inqaisitor  for  heresy  was  a  de- 
batable question,  and  one  probably  never  practically  tested.  Eymerich  holds 
that  be  could  not,  bat  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  pope;  but  Pegna,  In  his 
commentaries,  quotes  good  authorities  to  the  contrary  C^ymeric.  op.  cit.  pp. 
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tion  of  the  Bettlement.  Vet  in  spite  of  these  inevitable  quarrels 
a  vutfltm  idvendi  was  practically  established.  Eyraerich,  writing 
about  1375,  almost  always  represents  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  m 
co-operating  together,  not  only  in  the  final  sentence^  but  in  tha^ 
preliminary  prow^ings;  he  evidently  seeks  to  represent  the  twoS 
powers  as  working  harmoniously  for  a  common  end,  and  that  the 
Inquisition  in  no  way  su])eraeded  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  or  re- 
lieved the  bishop  fmm  the  res|X)nsibility  inlierent  in  his  office.  A 
centary  later  Sprenger,  in  discussing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
quisition from  the  stand[>oint  of  an  inquisitor,  taken  virtually  the 
same  position ;  and  the  commissions  issued  to  inquisitors  usually 
contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  prejudice  was  intended  to 
the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Onlinarios.  In  the  habitual 
negligence  of  the  episcopal  officials,  however,  the  inquisitors  found 
httle  dilKculty  in  tres|)iussing  upon  their  functions,  and  complaints 
of  this  interference  continued  untU  the  eve  of  the  Keformation.* 

Technically  there  was  no  difference  between  the  episcopal  and 
papal  Inquisitions.  The  equitable  system  of  procedure  boi-rowed 
from  the  Koman  law  by  the  courts  of  the  Ordinaries  was  cast  aside^ 
and  the  bishops  were  permitted  and  even  instructed  to  follow  the 
inquisitorial  system,  which  was  a  standing  mockery  of  justice — 
perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  that  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  man  has 
ever  devised.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  institution,  therefore, 
there  is  no  distinction  to  bo  drawn  between  its  two  branches,  and 
the  exploits  of  both  are  to  be  recorded  as  springing  from  the  same 
impulses,  using  the  same  methods,  and  leading  to  the  same  ends-f 

Yet  the  papal  Inquisition  was  an  instrument  of  infinitely  greater 
efficiency  for  the  work  in  hand.  However  zea-lous  an  episcopal  of- 
ficial might  be,  his  efforts  were  necessarily  isolated^  temporary,  and 
spasmodic.    The  papal  Inquisition,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted 


*  Concil.  Puistens.  ano.  1350  c.  3,  4. — Arch,  dc  Hnq.  de  Carcassonne  (Do&t, 
XXXV.  132).— .\rchiveBde  rfivOdiC'd'Albi  (Boat,  XXXV.  187).— EymericiDireci. 
Inquia.  p.  52fl.— Sprcogcri  Mall.  .Maieficor.  P.  iii.  Q.  1.— RipoU  11.  811, 824.  Ml.— 
Cornel.  Agrippte  de  TanSUte  ScieDtianim,  cap.  xm.  Tet  a  boll  of  Nicholas  T. 
to  the  inquisitor  of  France  In  14&1  acemt  to  render  him  independent  of  episcopat 
co-operation  (Ri|)oIl  III.  801). 

to.  17  Sexto  V.  2. — Bee  the  "Modus  examioandi  haereticos"  printed  by 
Oretser  (Uag.  Bib.  Patrum  XTTl.  341)  prepared  for  a  German  episcopal  Inquiai* 
tioa. 
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^ chain  of  tribunals  throughout  Continental  Europe  perpetuaDy 
manntxl  by  those  who  had  no  other  work  to  attend  to.     Not  only, 
therefore,  did  persecution  in  their  hands  ajwumo  the  aspect  of  part 
of  the  endless  and  inevitable  operations  of  nature,  which  was  neces- 
bry  to  acooinpliah  its  end,  and  which  rendered  the  heretic  hope- 
Teas  that  time  would  bring  relief,  but  by  constant  interchange  of 
dociiment^  and  mutual  co-operation  they  covered  Christendom  with 
■  network  rendering  escape  almost  hopeless.    This,  combined  with 
the  most  careful  preservation  and  indexing  of  records,  produced  a 
system  of  |K)lice  singularly  perfect  for  a  period  when  international 
communication  was  so  imperfect.    The  Inquisition  had  a  long  arm, 
a  sleepless  memory^  and  we  can  well  understand  the  mysterious 
terror  inspired  by  the  secrecy  of  its  operations  and  its  almost  super- 
natural vigilance.    If  public  proclamation  was  desired,  it  summoned 
■U  the  faittifulf  with  promises  of  eternal  life  and  reasonable  tem- 
TK>ral  reward,  to  seize  some  designated  heresiarch,  and  every  parish 
prieet  where  he  was  au8iiecte<i  to  be  in  hi<ling  was  bound  to  sj^read 
Bie  call  before  the  whole  population.     If  secret  information  was 
required,  there  were  spies  and  familiars  trained  to  the  work.     The 
jecord  of  every  heretical  family  for  generations  could  be  traced 
■ut  from  the  [mpers  of  one  tribunal  or  another.     A  single  lucky 
capture  and  extorted  confession  would  put  the  sleuth-hounds  on 
le  track  of  hundredB  who  deemed  themselves  secure,  and  each 
3W  victim  added  his  circle  of  denunciations.    The  heretic  hved 
7Gr  a  volcano  which  might  burst  forth  at  any  moment.    During 
le  fierce  persecution  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans  in  1317  and  1318 
a  number  of  pitying  souls  had  assisted  fugitives,  harl  stood  by  the 
pyres  of  their  martyrs  and  bad  comforted  them  in  various  ways. 
Some  had  been  &u&}>ected,  had  fled  and  changed  their  names: 
others  had  remained  in  favoring  obscurity ;  all  might  well  have 
Banoied  that  the  affair  was  forgotten.    Suddenly,  in  1325,  some 
fJHMfff* — probably  the  confession  of  a  prisoner — placed  the  Inquisi- 
faon  on  their  track.    Twenty  or  more  were  traced  out  and  seized. 
Kept  in  prison  for  a  year  or  two,  their  resolution  broke  down  one 
by  one ;  they  successively  confessed  their  half-forgotten  guilt  and 
were  duly  penanced.     Even  more  significant  was  the  case  of  Guil- 
lelma  Maza  of  Castres,  who  lost  her  husband  in  1302.     In  the  first 
grief  of  her  widowhood  she  was  induced  to  listen  to  the  teachings 
two  Waldengian  missionaries  whoe©  exiiOrtA,\,\oii&  \iT<ixv^^"^wst 
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comfort.  They  visited  her  but  twice,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night; 
she  never  saw  their  faces  nor  those  of  others.  After  twenty-ftve 
years  of  orthodox  observance,  in  1327,  she  is  brought  before  the 
Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  confesses  this  single  aberration  from 
the  faith,  and  repents.  Unforgiving  and  iinforgctling,  no  trifle 
Wiis  beneath  the  minute  vigilance  of  the  Holy  Office.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Manenta  Rosa,  who,  in  1325,  was  called  before  it  at  Carcas- 
sonne on  the  mortal  charge  of  relapse,  the  prosecution  was  because, 
after  having  abjured  the  heresy  of  the  Spirituals,  she  had  been 
seen  talking  with  a  man  who  was  under  suspicion  and  htu\  sent  by 
him  two  sols  to  a  sick  woman  likewise  suspect.* 

Flight  was  of  little  avail.  Descriptions  of  heretics  who  disap- 
peareil  were  sent  throughout  Europe,  to  every  Bpt»t  where  they 
could  bo  supposed  to  seek  refuge,  putting  the  authorities  on  the 
alert  to  search  for  every  stranger  who  wore  the  air  of  one  differ- 
ing in  life  and  conversation  from  the  ordinary  run  of  the  faithfuL 
News  cif  captures  vr&s  transmittetl  from  one  tribunal  to  another, 
evidence  of  guilt  was  fumishetl,  or  the  hapless  victim  was  returned 
to  the  spot  where  his  extorte<l  evidence  would  be  most  effective  i^| 
implicating  others.  In  1287  an  arrest  of  heretics  at  Treviso  in- 
cluded some  from  France.  Immediately  the  French  inquisitors 
request  that  they  be  sent  to  them,  especially  one  who  ranked  as 
bishop  among  the  Cathari,  for  they  ma3'  be  induced  to  reve«l  the 
names  of  many  others ;  and  Nicholas  IV.  forthwith  sends  instruc- 
tions to  Friar  Philip  of  Treviso  to  deliver  them,  after  extracting  all 
he  can  from  them,  to  the  messenger  of  the  French  Inquisition. 
Well  might  the  orthodox  imagine  that  only  the  haad  of  God,  the 
heretic  that  only  the  inspiration  of  Satan,  could  produce  such  results 
as  would  follow  the  return  of  these  poor  wretches.  To  human  ap- 
prehension the  impil  Inquisition  was  well-nigh  ubiquitous,  omni- 
scient, and  omnijjotent.f 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  was 
marred  with  quarrels.  Antagonisms  could  not  always  be  avoided, 
and  the  jealousy  and  mutual  dislike  of  the  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan Orders  would  sometimes  interfere  with  the  harmony  essen- 
tial to  mutual  co-operation.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  troubles 
arising  from  this  cause  at  Marseilles  in  1266  and  at  Verona  in  1291^ 


'  CcJJ.  Do^t,  XXX  Vii.  7 ;  XXIX.  5,         ^GoVL.Do&t^XXX.  189;  ZXXIL  IM. 
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A  further  symptom  of  lack  of  unity  is  seen  in  1327,  when  Pierre 
Trencavel,  a  noted  Spiritual,  who  had  escaped  from  the  prison  of 
Carcassonne,  was  captured  in  Provence  with  his  daughter  Andr^, 
likewise  a  fugitive.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  their  be- 
longing to  those  from  whom  they  had  fled,  yet  Friar  Michel,  the 
Franciscan  inquisitor  of  Provence,  refused  to  surrender  them,  and 
the  Carcassonne  tribunal  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  John  XXII., 
who  intervened  with  a  peremptory  command  to  Friar  Michel  to 
lay  aside  all  opposition  and  surrender  the  prisoners  at  once.  Yet, 
considering  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  these  quarrels 
seem  to  have  been  few.* 

Properly  to  govern  and  direct  an  engine  of  such  infinite  power, 
dealing  with  the  life  and  happiness  of  countless  thousands,  would 
require  more  than  human  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
a  moment's  attention  to  see  what  was  the  ideal  of  those  to  whom 
the  practical  working  of  the  lloly  Office  was  confided.  Bernard 
Oui,  the  most  experienceil  inquisitor  of  his  day,  concludes  his  elabo- 
rate instructions  as  to  procedure  with  some  general  directions  as 
to  conduct  and  character.  The  inquisitor,  he  tells  us,  should  be 
diligent  and  fervent  in  his  zeal  for  the  truth  of  reUgion,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Amid  troubles 
and  opposing  accidents  he  should  grow  earnest,  without  alIo>ving'^ 
himself  to  be  inflamed  with  the  fury  of  wi-ath  and  indignation. 
He  must  not  be  sluggish  of  body,  for  sloth  destroys  the  vigor  of 
action.  He  must  be  intrepid,  persisting  through  danger  to  death, 
laboring  for  religious  truth,  neither  precipitating  peril  by  audacity 
nor  shrinking  from  it  through  timidity.  He  must  be  unmoved  by 
the  prayers  and  blandishments  of  those  who  seek  to  influence  him, 
yet  not  be,  through  hardness  of  heart,  8<j  obstinate  that  he  will 
^  yield  nothing  to  entreaty,  whether  in  grantin^pelays  or  in  miti- 
f  gating  punishment,  according  to  place  and  circumstance,  for  this 
implies  stubbornness ;  nor  must  he  be  weak  and  yielding  through 
too  great  a  desire  to  please,  for  this  will  destroy  the  vigor  and  value 
of  his  work — he  who  is  weak  in  bis  work  is  brother  to  him  who 
■  destroys  his  work.  In  doubtful  matters  he  must  be  circumspect 
and  not  readily  jaeld  credenc*  to  what  seems  probable,  for  such  is 
not  always  true ;  nor  should  he  obstinately  reject  the  opposite,  for 
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that  which  seems  improbable  often  tarns  out  to  be  fact.  He  tntist 
listen,  discuss,  and  examine  witli  all  zeal,  that  the  truth  muy  be 
reached  at  the  end.  Like  a  just  judge  let  him  so  bear  himself  in 
passing  sentence  of  ooqwral  punishment  that  his  fjuie  may  show 
compassion,  while  his  inwanl  purpose  remains  unshaken,  and  thus 
will  he  avoid  the  appearance  of  indignation  and  wrath  leading  to 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  In  imposing  pecimiary  jjenalties,  let  his 
face  preaerve  the  severity  of  justice  as  though  he  were  compelled 
by  necessity  and  not  alluretl  by  cupidity.  Let  truth  and  mercy, 
which  should  never  leave  the  heart  of  a  judge,  shine  forth  from  his 
countenance,  that  his  decisions  may  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of] 
covetousneas  or  cruelty.* 


To  appreciate  rightly  the  career  and  influence  of  the  InquisU 
tion  will  require  a  somewhat  minute  examination  into  its  methods' 
and  procedure.     In  no  other  way  can  we  fully  understand  its  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  lessons  to  l>e  drawn  frt^m  such  an  investigation  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  that  it  has  to  teach. 


•  Bcm.  Guidon  Practica  P.  IV.  adfnem  (Doat,  XXX.).     This  sketch  of  the 
model  ioquisiitor  aecmii  to  have  been  a  favorite.     I  dnd  it  in  uiotber  MS.  2Vd 
tu$  de  InqumtioM  (Doat,  XXXVL). 
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We  have  seen  how  the  Church  had  found  persuasion  powerless 
to  arreet  the  spread  of  heresy.  St.  Bernard,  Foulques  de  Neuilly, 
Durdn  de  Huesca,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  had  successively  tried 
the  rarest  elotiuence  to  convince,  and  the  example  of  the  subhmest 
self-abnegation  to  convert.  Only  force  remained,  and  it  had  l>een 
pitilessly  employed.  It  had  subjected  the  populations,  only  to 
render  heresy  hidden  in  place  of  public ;  and.  in  order  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  \nctory,  it  became  appai*ent  that  organized*  ceaseless 
persecution  continued  to  perpetuity  was  the  only  hope  of  prt^serv- 
ing  Catholic  unity,  and  of  preventing  the  garment  of  the  T^ord 
from  being  permanently  rent.  To  this  end  the  Inquisition  was 
developed  into  a  settled  institution  manned  by  the  Mendicant  Or- 
ders, which  had  been  formed  to  persuade  by  argument  and  exam- 

I  pie,  aaid  which  now  were  utilized  to  suppress  by  force. 

The  organization  of  the  Inquisition  was  simple,  yet  effective. 

fit  did  not  care  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  with  magnificence, 
but  rather  to  paralyze  them  with  terror.  To  the  secular  prelacy 
it  left  the  gorgeous  vestments  and  the  imposing  splendors  of  wor- 
ship, the  picturesque  processions  and  the  showy  retinues  of  re- 
tainers. The  inquisitfir  wore  the  simple  habij^of  his  Order. 
When  he  appeared  abroad  he  was  at  most  accompanied  by  a  few 
armed  famiUars,  partly  as  a  guard,  partly  to  execute  his  orders. 
His  principal  scene  of  activity  was  in  the  recesses  of  the  dreaded 
Holy  Office,  whence  he  issued  his  commands  and  decided  the  fate 
of  whole  populations  in  a  silence  and  secrecy  which  impressed 

I  upon  the  people  a  mysterious  awe  a  thousand  times  more  potent 
than  the  external  magnificence  of  the  bishop.  Every  detail  in  the 
Inquisition  was  intended  for  work  and  not  for  show.  It  was  built 
up  by  resolute,  earnest  men  of  one  idea  who  kaa^  -^Via^.  ^isiK^ 
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wanted,  who  rendered  everything  subservient  to  the  one  object, 
and  who  sternly  rejected  all  that  might  embarrass  with  superflu- 
ities the  unerring  and  ruthless  justice  which  it  was  their  mission 
to  enforce. 

The  previous  chapter  has  shown  us  the  simplicity  which 
marked  the  beginnings  of  the  institution,  consisting  virtually  of 
the  individual  friars  selected  to  hunt  up  heretics  and  determine 
their  guilt.  Their  districts  were  naturally  coterminous  with  the 
provinces  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  whose  provincials  were  chaiged 
with  the  duty  of  apjKjintment,  and  these  provincea  each  comprised 
many  bishoprics.  Though  the  chief  to\vn  of  eaoh  province  came 
to  be  r^^arded  as  the  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  with  its  building  and 
prisons,  yet  it  was  the  duty  of  the  inquisitor  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the 
heretics,  to  visit  all  places  where  heresy  might  be  suspected  to  exist 
and  to  simimon  the  people  to  assemble,  exactly  as  the  bishops  for- 
merly did  in  their  visitations,  with  the  added  inducement  of  an  in- 
dulgence of  twenty  or  forty  days  for  all  who  attended.  It  is  true 
that  at  first  the  inquisitors  of  Toulouse  established  themselves  m 
that  city  and  cited  before  them  all  whom  they  wished  to  appear, 
but  such  complaints  arose  as  to  the  intolerable  hardship  of  this 
that,  in  1237,  the  Legate  Jean  de  Vienne  ordered  them  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  tlie  places  where  they  wished  to  make  inquest 
In  obedience  to  this  we  see  them  going  to  Castelnamlari,  where 
they  were  baffled  by  the  people,  who  had  entered  into  a  common 
understanding  not  to  betray  each  other,  so  they  turned  unexpectr 
edly  to  Puy  Laurens,  where  they  took  the  population  by  surprise 
and  gatheretl  an  ample  harvest.  The  murders  of  Avignonet^  in 
1242,  gave  warning  that  those  itinerant  inquests  were  not  with- 
out risk,  yet  they  continued  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Albano,  about  Hf4,  and  by  the  Council  of  Beziers,  in  1246.  Al- 
though, in  l24*^nnocent  IV.  authorized  inquisitors,  when  there 
was  danger,  to  summon  heretics  and  witnesses  to  some  place 
of  safety,  yet  the  theory  of  personal  visitation  remained  un- 
changed. In  Italy  we  see  it  in  the  bulls  Ad  etetirjtanda ;  a 
contemporary  German  inquisitor  describes  it  as  the  customary 
practice;  in  northern  France  we  have  the  formulas  used  in  1278 
by  Friar  Simon  Duval  for  summoning  the  people  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  about  1330  Bernard  Gui  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  special 
privileges  of  the  Inquisition;  and,  about  1375,  Eymerich  describes 
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the  method  of  oondacting  these  inquests  aa  part  of  the  established 
routine.* 

Nothing  could  well  be  devised  more  effective  than  these  visita- 
tions, and  though  they  may  have  tjecorae  neglected  when  the  ma- 
chinery  of  spies  and  familiars  was  perfected,  or  when  the  heretics 
had  been  nearly  weeded  out,  during  the  busy  times  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion they  must  have  formed  an  important  portion  of  its  functions. 
A  few  days  in  advance  of  his  visit  to  a  city,  the  inquisitor  would 
send  notice  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  requiring  them  to  sum- 
mon the  people  to  assemble  at  a  specified  time,  vnth  an  announce- 
ment of  the  indulgence  given  to  all  who  should  attend.  To  the 
populace  thus  brought  together  he  preached  on  the  faith,  urging 
them  to  it«  defence  with  such  eloquence  as  he  could  command, 
Bununoning  every  one  within  a  certain  radius  to  come  forward 
within  six  or  twelve  days  and  reveal  to  him  whatever  they  may 
have  kno\vn  or  heard  of  any  one  leatbng  to  the  belief  or  suspicion 
that  he  might  be  a  heretic,  or  defamed  for  heresy,  or  that  he  had 
spoken  against  any  article  of  faith,  or  that  he  differed  in  life  and 
morals  from  the  common  conversation  of  the  faithful.  Neglect  to 
comply  with  this  command  incurred  ipsofa-cto  excommunication, 
removable  only  by  the  inquisitor  himself ;  compliance  with  it  was 
rewarded  with  an  indulgence  of  three  years.  At  the  same  time  be 
proclaimed  a  "time  of  grace,'*  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days, 
daring  which  any  heretic  coming  forward  spontaneously,  confess- 
ing liis  guilt,  abjuring,  and  giving  full  information  about  his  fel- 
low-sectaries, was  promised  mercy.  This  mercy  varied  at  different 
times  from  complete  immunity  to  exemption  from  the  severer 
penalties  of  death,  imprisonment,  exile,  or  confiscation.  The  lat- 
ter IS  the  grace  promised  in  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  practice  in 


*  Ongor.  PP.  IX.  Ball.  IHe  kumani  ifOiarUy  20  M&L  1336  (E^meric.  App.  p. 
8).— Vaimelte,  HI.  410-11.— QnilL  Pod.  Laur.  c  48.  —  ConcU.  Biterrenfl.  uin. 
1B46,  Append,  c  1  —Arch  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcawonne  (Doat,  XXXL  5).— Raynald. 
ann.  1343,  No.  81.— Innoc  PP.  IV  Bull.  Quia  aieut,  19  Nov.  1247  (Potthaat 
13766.— Doat,  XXXI.  1 12)  — Ejuad.  Bull.  Ad  extirpanda  $  81— Anon.  Passariena. 
(MJig.  Bib.  Pat  XIII.  808). — Doctrina  dc  modo  proccdendi  (Marteoe  Tbesaur.  V. 
1800-11).— Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull  CupunUi,  4  Mart.  1260  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  119). 
— RipollJ  138- — Guill.  Pelisso  Cliron.  Ed.  Molinier,  p.  27.— Beruardi  Guidon. 
Practica  P.  rv.  (Doat,  XXX.)  — Eymeric  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  407-9,— M8S.  BlVk 
fo.  14980,  tot  220. 
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1235,  and  in  a  sentence  of  12:^  on  such  an  occasion  the  offender^ 
escaped  with  a  penance  consisting  of  two  of  the  shorter  pilgrirnl^ 
ages,  the  finding  of  a  beggar  daily  during  life,  and  a  fine  of  ten 
livres  Morlaas  given  "for  the  love  of  God*'  to  the  Inquisition. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  term  they  were  told  that  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  ;  w^iU;  it  lasted,  the  inquisitor  was  instructed  to 
keep  himself  housed,  bo  as  to  l>e  ready  at  any  moment  to  receive 
denunciations  and  confessions;  and  long  series  of  interrogatories, 
most  searching  and  suggestive,  were  drawn  up  to  prompt  him  in 
the  examination  of  those  who  should  present  themselves.  Even  as 
late  as  1387  when  FrA  Antonio  Socco  attacked  the  heretics  of  the 
Waldensiau  valleys,  he  commenced  by  publisliing  in  the  church  of 
Pignerol  a  summons  giving  a  week  of  grace  during  whicli  all  who 
should  confess  as  to  themselves  and  others  should  escape  public 
punishment  except  for  perjury  committed  before  the  Inquisition, 
and  all  who  did  not  come  forward  were  denounced  ajs  excommuni- 
oatei.^ 

Bernard  Gui  assures  us  that  this  device  was  exceedingly  friiifc- 
ful,  not  only  m  causing  numerous  happy  conversions,  but  also  'dU 
furnishing  information  of  many  heretics  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  thought  of,  as  each  penitent  was  forced  to  denounce  all 
whom  ho  knew  or  suspected ;  and  he  particularly  dwells  upon  ite 
utility  in  securing  the  capture  of  the  "perfected"  Catharans  who 
habitually  lay  in  hiding  and  who  thus  wore  betrayed  by  those  in 
whom  they  trusted.  It  is  ea^sy,  in  fact,  to  imagine  the  terror  into 
which  a  commumty  would  be  thrown  when  an  inquisitor  suddenly 
deiioended  upon  it  and  made  his  proclamation.  No  one  could  know 
what  stories  might  be  circulating  about  Iiimself  which  zealous  fanat- 
icism or  personal  enmity  might  exaggerate  and  carry  to  the  inquis- 
itor, and  in  this  the  orthodox  and  the  heretic  would  suffer  alika 
All  scandals  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  woulil  be  brt^ught  to 
Ught.     All  coniidence  between  man  and  man  would  disappear. 


'  Gain.  Pod   Laur.  c  43.— Vaiaaette.  HI.  402.  408.  404;  Pr.  888.— HaynaW 
ann.  1243,  No    31. — CoDCil.  NarbooD.  ann.  1344  c.  1. — Condi  BiterrcDS.  ann- 
1346,  Append,  c  3,  3.— Arch,  de  I'lnq-  de  Core,  circa  1345  (Boat,  XXXI.  5).— 
Ouid.  FuJcod.  Qutest  ji. — Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P  iv.  (Doat^  XXX.). — Evmerici 
Direct  Inquis.  pp.  407-9. — Practica  supwr  Inquisit.  (MSS  Bib.  Nat,  foods  latto^^ 
No.  14930,  fol.  837-8)— Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  18M,  No.  S8,  pp.  1<I-17. 
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Old  grudges  would  be  gratified  in  safety.  To  him  who  had  been 
heretically  mclined  the  terrible  suspense  would  grow  day  by  day 
more  insupportable,  with  tlie  thought  that  some  careless  word 
might  liiive  been  troasured  up  to  be  now  revealed  by  those  who 
ooght  to  be  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  until  at  last  he  would  yield 
and  betray  others  rather  than  be  l>etrayed  himself.  Gregory  IX. 
boasted  that,  on  at  least  one  sucli  occasion,  parents  were  led  to  de- 
nounce their  children,  and  cliildren  their  jMirents.  husbands  their 
wives,  and  wives  their  husbands  We  may  well  believe  Bernard 
Gui  when  he  says  that  each  revelation  led  to  others,  until  the  in- 
visible net  extended  far  and  wide,  and  that  not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  thence  arising  were  the  extensive  confiscations  which  were 
sure  to  follow.* 

These  preliminary  proceedings  were  commonly  held  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Order  to  which  the  inquisitor  belonged,  if  such  there 
were,  or  in  the  ejnscopal  |mlace  if  it  were  a  cathwlral  town.  In 
other  cases  the  church  or  municipal  buildings  would  afford  the 
necessary  accommodation,  for  the  authorities,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
were  bound  to  afford  all  assistance  demanded.  Each  inquisitor, 
however,  necessarily  ha<l  bis  lieadqnarters  to  which  he  would  re- 
turn after  these  forays,  carrying  with  him  the  de{X)sitions  of  ac- 
cusers and  confessions  of  accused,  and  such  prisoners  as  he  deemed 
it  important  to  secure,  the  secular  authorities  being  bound  to  fur- 
nish hira  the  necessary  transportation  and  guards.  Others  he  would 
cite  to  appear  before  him  at  a  specifie<l  time,  taking  sufficient  ba^ 
to  secure  their  punctuality.  In  the  earlier  period,  the  seat  of  his 
tribunal  was  the  Mendicant  convent,  while  the  episcopal  or  pubhc 
prifion  was  at  his  disposal  for  the  detention  of  his  captives ;  but  in 
time  special  buildings  were  providetl,  amply  furnished  with  the 
necessary  apphances  and  dungeons — cells  built  along  the  walls  and 
thence  known  as**  wwru*,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  ^^ career"  or 
pim»n — where  the  unfortunates  awaiting  sentence  were  under  the 
immediate  superv'ision  of  their  judge.  It  was  here,  for  the  most 
part,  that  the  judicial  proceedings  were  carried  on,  though  we  oc- 
casionally hear  of  the  episcopal  palace  being  used,  es{)ecially  when 
the  bishop  was  zealous  and  co-o]5erated  with  the  Inquisition. 

During  the  earlier  period  there  was  no  Umitation  as  to  the  age 
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*  E  Guidon,  loc.  cit— Ripoll  L  46. 
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of  the  inquisitor;  the  provincial  who  held  the  appointing  power 
could  select  any  member  of  his  Order.  That  this  frequently  led  to 
the  nomination  of  young  and  inexperienced  men  is  presumable  from 
the  language  in  which  Clement  V.,  when  reforming  the  Holy  Of- 
fice, prescribetl  forty  years  as  the  minimum  age  in  future.  Ber- 
nard Gui  remonstrated  against  this,  not  only  because  younger  men 
were  often  thoroughly  capable  of  the  duties,  but  also  because  bish- 
ops and  their  ordinaries  who  exercised  inquisitorial  power  were  not 
required  to  be  so  old.  The  rule,  however,  held  good.  In  14S2  the 
Provincial  of  Toulouse  appointed  an  inquisitor  of  Carcassonne, 
Friar  Raymond  du  Tille,  who  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Though  he  was  contlrmed  by  the  general  of  the  Order,  it  was  held 
that  the  office  was  vacant  until  an  appeal  was  made  to  Martin  V.. 
who  ordered  the  Official  of  Alet  to  investigate  his  fitness,  and,  if 
found  worthy,  tlie  Clementine  canon  might  be  suspended  in  his 
favor,* 

The  trials  were  usually  ounducted  by  a  single  inquisitor,  thoug] 
sometimes  two  would  work  together.  One,  however,  sufficed,  but 
he  generally  had  subordinate  assistants,  who  prepared  the  cases 
for  him.  and  took  the  preliminary  examinations.  He  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  the  provincial  to  assign  to  him  as  many  of  these  afi- 
sistants  as  he  deemed  necessanr',  but  he  could  not  select  them  for 
himself.  Sometimes,  when  the  bishop  was  eager  for  persecution 
and  careless  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  would  accept  the  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  was  frequently  filled  by  the  Dominican  prior  of  the 
local  convent.  When  the  state  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
quisition, it  seems  to  have  exercised  some  control  over  the  number 
of  officials.  Thus  in  Naples  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1269,  only  pro- 
vides for  one  assistant.!  i 

These  assistants  represented  the  inquisitor  during  his  absence, 
and  thus  were  closely  assimilated  to  the  commissioners  who  cam' 
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■  C.2  Clement,  v.  Hi.— Bern.  Guidon  Gravam.  (Do«t,XXX.  117, 128).— RipoU 
XI.  Qio, — In  U31  Eugenius  IV.  dispensed  with  the  rule  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
quittitor  appointed  in  hia  thirty-sixth  year  (RipoU  HI.  9).  ^| 

t  Concil.  Biterrena.  ann.  1246  c.  4.— Molinier,  pp.  129,  131,861-8.— Haureao,™ 
Bernard  DeUoieui,  p.  30.— Wadding.  AnnaL  azm.  1261,  No.  3.— UH^aoi  PP.  IV. 
BuU.  A>  cath/flicajidei,  26  Oct  1263.— Beroardi  Quidonis  Pructica.  P.  iv.  (Doat, 
XXX-K—Eymerici  Direct.  Inq.  p.  557.  577.— Archivio  di  Napoli,  BlSl 
nUo  T.  Vm,;  Ibid.  Regbtro  «,  Lett.  D.  f.  86. 
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to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Holy  Office.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  determined  that  a  judicial  delegate  of  the  Holy  See 
could  delegate  his  powers ;  and  in  1248  the  Council  of  Beziers  au- 
thorized the  inquisitor  to  appoint  a  deputy  whenever  he  wished  to 
have  an  inquest  made  in  any  place  to  which  he  could  not  himself 
proceed.  Special  commissions  were  sometimes  issued,  as  when,  in 
1276,  Pons  de  Pornac,  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  authorized  the  Domin- 
ican Prior  of  Montauban  to  taJce  testimony  against  Bernard  de 
Solhac  and  forward  it  to  him  under  sejil.  In  the  extensive  dis- 
trict* of  the  Inquisition  the  work  must  necessarily  have  Ijeen  di- 
vided in  this  manner,  especially  during  the  earlier  period,  when 
the  harvest  of  heresy  waa  abundant  and  numerous  laborers  were 
requisite.  Yet  the  formal  authority  to  appoint  commissioners 
with  full  powers  does  not  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  inquisitors 
until  1262  by  Urban  IV.,  and  this  had  to  be  confirmed  by  Boni- 
face VIII.  towards  the  close  of  the  centur}'.  These  commissioners, 
or  vicars,  differed  from  the  jwsistanta,  inasmuch  a.s  they  were  ap- 
pointed and  discharged  at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor.  They 
became  a  permanent  feature  of  the  institution,  and  conducted  its 
business  in  places  remote  from  the  main  tribunal ;  or,  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  inquisitor,  one  of  them  might  be 
summoned  to  replace  him  temporarily,  or  the  inquisitor  could  ap- 
point a  vicar- general.  Like  their  principal,  they  had,  after  the 
Clementine  reforms  in  1317,  to  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and 
they  wielded  full  inquisitorial  powers,  in  the  citation,  arrest,  and 
examination  of  witnesses  and  prisoners,  even  to  the  infliction  of 
torture  anrl  condemnation  to  imprisonment.  Whether  they  could 
proceed  to  final  sentence  in  capital  caaea  was  a  disputed  question, 
and  Eymerich  recommends  that  such  authority  should  always  be 
reserved  to  the  inquisitor  himself;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  cases 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  of  the  Vaudois  of  Arras  show  that  this  reser- 
vation was  rarely  ol>serve<l.  A  further  limitation  on  their  powers 
was  the  inabiUty  to  appoint  deputies.* 


"  C.  II,  Ift,  30  Extra  i.  30,— Concil.  Bitemens.  ann.  1346  c.  3.— Coll.  Do«t, 
XXV.  380.— Urbani  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Lust  tx  omnihii$,%Q  Mart.  1303.— Guid.  Fulcod. 
Qua»t.  rv.  — C.  11  Sexto  v,  3.— C.  2  Clement,  v.  3.— Bernardi  Guidon.  Practica 
P.  IV.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Eymerici  Direct  pp.  40»-«.— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hsret. 
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In  the  later  period  there  seems  to  have  been  occasionaUy  an- 
other official  with  the  title  of  "counsellor."  In  1370  the  Inqoisi- 
tion  of  Carcassonne  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  three,  who  should 
be  exempt  from  all  local  taxation.  In  a  document  of  1423  the 
person  filling  this  position  is  not  a  Dominican,  but  is  qualified  u 
a  licentiate  in  law  ;  and  doubtless  such  a  functionary  was  a  useful 
and  usual  member  of  the  tribunal,  though  with  no  precise  official 
status.  Zanghino  informs  us  that  in  general  inquisitors  were  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  law.  In  most  cases"lhi5  made'tio  tlitference.,  for, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  enjoyed  the  widest  latitude  of  arbitrary 
pronpdmv^  with  littlp  dar^gt^r  that  any  one  would  darc  to  comp 
but  occasionally -thay  had  to  deal  with  victims^ot  entirely  unre- 
sisting, and  then  some  adyiser  as  tajheirjegal  duti^^nd  i-CKpon- 
slSihtiesuvas  desirable.  Eymerich,  in  fact,  recommends  that  a 
commissioner  should  always  associate  with  himself  some  discreet 
lawyer  to  save  him  from  mistakes  which  may  redound  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Imjuisition,  call  for  papal  interpofiition,  and  po^ 
baps  cost  him  his  plaoe.^ 
Y^  As  absolute  secrecy  became  a  main  feature  of  all  the  p: 
ings  of  the  Inquisition  after  its  earlier  tentative  period,  it  was  £ 
universal  rule  that  testimony,  whether  of  witnesses  or  of  accused, 
should  only  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  two  impartial  men,  not 
connected  with  the  institution,  but  sworn  to  silence.  The  inquisi- 
tor was  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  one  whom  ho 
might  summon  to  perform  this  duty.  These  representatives  of 
the  public  were  preferably  clerics,  and  usually  Dominicans,  "dis- 
creet and  religious  men,"  who  were  expected  to  sign  with  the  no- 
tary the  written  report  of  the  testimony  in  attestation  of  its  fidel- 
ity. Though  not  alluded  to  in  the  instructions  of  the  Council 
B6ziers  in  1246,  a  deposition  taken  in  1244  shows  that  already  t 
practice  had  become  customary ;  and  the  frequent  repetitions 
the  rule  by  successive  po|)cs  and  its  embodiment  in  the  canon  law 
show  what  importance  wad  attached  to  it  as  a  means  of  preve&l 
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da  Cremona  and  FrA  Danidc  Giussann  assembled  experts  in  Piacenza  to  dot 
mine  whether  they  liad  power  to  appoint  delegates,  when  the  qui-stton  was 
cided  in  the  negative  (Campi,  Deir  Uistoha  Ecclesiastica  di  Piacenza.  P.  n.  | 
808-0). 

*  Archires  de  Tfivecb^  d'Atbi  (Doat,  XXXV.  186, 187).— ZftDchini  Trmct  6a 
Swnt  c  XT.— Ejmerici  Direct,  p.  407. 
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ing  in  justice,  and  giving  at  least  a  color  of  impartiality  to  the  pro' 
ceedings.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  inquisitors  were 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  disregarded  at  pleasure  the  very  slen- 
der restrictions  impose<l  on  them.  One  of  the  rare  cases  in  whioh 
the  Inquisition  lost  a  victim  turned  upon  the  neglect  of  this  mle. 
In  1325  a  priest  named  Pierre  de  Tomamire,  accused  of  Spiritual 
Franciscanism,  was  brought  to  the  Inquisition  of  (Carcassonne  in  a 
dying  state.  The  inquisitor  was  absent.  Ills  deputy  and  notary 
took  the  deposition  in  the  presence  of  three  laymen  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  and  the  priest  die*!  biifore  it  was  well  concluded.  Two 
Dominicans  came,  after  he  was  speechless,  and,  without  making 
any  inquirj*  as  to  its  correctness,  signed  their  names  to  the  depom- 
tion  in  attestation.  On  this  irregular  evidence  a  prosecution 
against  Pierre's  memory  was  baaed,  and  was  contested  by  his 
heirs  to  save  his  property  from  confiscation.  Thirty-two  years 
the  straggle  Iaste<l,  and  when  the  inquisitor  came,  in  1357,  to  ask 
assent  to  his  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  customary  assembly 
of  experts,  twenty-five  jurists  unanimously  voted  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  irregularity,  and  only  two.  both  Dominicans,  ventured 
to  uphold  it.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Eymerich  instructed 
his  brethren  how  the  rule  could  be  evaded,  when  it  was  incon- 
venient, by  at  least  having  two  honest  persons  present  at  the 
close  of  the  examination,  when  the  testimony  was  read  over  to 
the  deponent.  No  one  else  was  allowed  to  l)e  present  at  the  trial, 
except  at  Avignon  for  a  brief  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  magistrntes  temportLrily  securtHl  the 
right  of  attendance  for  themselves  and  a  certain  number  of  seign- 
eurs. With  this  exception,  the  unfortunates  who  were  wrestling 
for  their  lives  with  their  judges  were  wholly  at  the  discretion  of 
the  inquisitor  and  his  creatures.* 

Tha  personnel  of  the  tribunal  was  completed  by  the  notaiy — 
an  official  of  considerable  standing  and  dignity  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
AU  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  were  taken  down  in  writing — 

•  CoU.  Doot*,  XXn.  237  sqq.— Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Lic*t  ex  omnibu$,  80  Mai. 
12M.— Beraardi  Guidon.  Pnictica  P.  iv.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Clement  PP.  IV.  Bull. 
Pra  eundi*,  23  Feb.  1266.— C.  U,  $  1  Sexto  t.  3.— Concil.  Biterretui.  aim.  1246  c. 
4.— Alex.  PP.  TV.  Bull.  Pra  cuwtin,  9  Nov.  1256  —Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcaa- 
•oniie  (Deal,  XXXIV.  11).  — MoliDier,  L'loqais.  dans  le  midi  de  la  France.,  qq. 
216,  287.'-E;rmeric.  Direct  Inq.  p.  ilM, 
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every  question  and  every  answer  —  each  witness  and  each  defend- 
ant being  obliged  to  confirm  his  testimony  when  read  over  to  him 
at  the  close  of  the  interrOiB;atory.  and  judgment  was  finally  ren- 
dered on  an  inspection  of  the  evidence  thus  recorded.  The  func- 
tion of  the  notary  was  no  light  one,  and  occasionally  scrivenerB 
were  calle<l  in  to  his  aasistajice,  but  he  formally  attested  every 
document.  Not  only  was  there  the  fearful  multiplication  of  par 
pers  accumulating  in  the  current  business  of  the  tribunal,  and  their 
careful  transcription  for  preservation,  but  the  several  Inquisitions 
were  continually  furnishing  each  other  with  copies  of  their  records. 
BO  that  a  considerable  force  must  have  been  necessarily  employed. 
As  in  everything  else,  the  inquisitor  was  empowered  to  call  for 
gratuitous  service  on  the  part  of  any  one  whom  he  might  summon, 
but  the  continuous  business  of  the  office  required  undinded  atten- 
tion, and  its  proper  despatch  rendered  desirable  the  jieculiar  train- 
ing acquired  by  experience.  In  the  earlier  periods,  the  authoriza- 
tion to  impress  any  notary  to  serve,  and  the  ad  nee  to  select  if 
possible  Dominicans  who  had  been  notaries,  with  the  power,  if  fl 
none  such  could  be  had,  to  replace  him  with  two  discreet  persons, 
shows  that  the  itinerant  tribunals  depended  for  the  most  part  on 
this  chance  conscription ;  but  in  the  permanent  seats  of  the  Inqui- 
sition the  notary  was  a  regidar  official,  in  receipt  of  a  salary.  In 
the  attempted  reform  of  Clement  V.  it  was  provided  that  he  should 
take  his  official  oath  before  the  bishop  as  well  a«  before  the  in- 
quisitor, and  to  this  Bernard  Gui  objected  on  the  ground  that  the 
exigencies  of  business  sometimes  required  the  force  to  be  sudden- 
ly increaseii  to  two  or  three  or  four,  and  that  in  places  whore  no 
public  notaries  were  to  be  had,  other  competent  persons  were 
necessarily  employed  on  the  sjjur  of  the  moment,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  guilty  will  confess  when  in  the  mood,  and  if  their 
oonfession  is  not  promptly  taken  they  draw  back,  and  they  are 
always  more  given  to  concealment  than  to  truth.  Curiously  S 
enough,  the  power  to  appoint  notiiries  was  regarded  with  so  much  ^ 
jealousy  that  it  was  denied  to  the  inquisitor.  He  may  if  he  choose, 
says  Eymerich,  send  three  or  four  names  to  the  pope,  who  will  ap- 
point them  for  him,  but  this  leads  to  such  bad  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  that  he  had  better  content  himself 
with  the  notaries  of  the  bishops  or  of  the  secular  rulers.*  ^| 

•Bam.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  xv.  (Doil,  XXX.>.— Ctbwi  PP.  IV.  Bull.  laott 
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The  enormous  mass  of  documents  produced  by  these  innumer- 
able busy  hands  was  the  object  of  well-deserved  solicitude.  At 
the  very  inception  of  the  work  its  value  was  recognized.  In  1235 
we  hear  of  the  confessions  of  penitents  being  sedulously  recorded 
in  books  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  speedily  became  the  univer- 
sal custom,  and  the  inquisitors  were  inatnioteil  to  presoi-ve  careful 
records  of  all  their  proceedings,  from  the  first  summons  to  the 
final  sentence  in  every  case,  together  with  lista  of  all  who  took 
the  oath  enforced  on  every  one  to  defend  the  faith  and  persecute 
heresy.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
iteration  of  the  command,  and  by  tbe  further  precaution  that  all 
the  papers  should  be  duplicated,  and  a  copy  lodged  in  a  safe  place 
or  with  the  bialiop.  With  what  elaborate  care  they  were  rendered 
practically  useful  is  shown  by  the  Book  of  Sentences  of  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Toulouse,  from  1308  to  1323,  printed  by  Limborch,  where 
at  tbe  end  there  is  an  index  of  the  tI36  culprits  sentenced,  grouped  V 
under  their  places  of  residence  alphabetically  arranged,  with  ref-  / 
erence  to  the  pages  on  which  their  names  occur  and  brief  mention/ 
of  the  several  punishments  inflicted  on  each,  and  of  any  subse- 
quent modifications  of  the  penalty,  thus  enabling  the  official  who 
wished  information  as  to  the  people  of  any  hamlet  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  among  them  had  been  suspected  und  what  had  been 
done.  One  case  in  the  same  book  will  illustrate  the  completeness 
and  the  exactitude  of  the  previous  records.  In  1316  an  old  woman 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal;  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  in  1368,  nearly  fifty  years  before,  she  had  confessed  and  ab- 
jured heresy  and  had  been  reconciled,  and  as  this  aggravated  her 
guilt  the  miserable  wretch  was  condenmed  to  pei-petual  imprison- 
ment in  chains.    Thus  in  process  of  time  the  Inquisition  accumu- 

ez  omnibu;  man.  1262.  §§  6,  7,  8  (Mag.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  122).— C.  1  |  3  Clement  v. 
8.— ColL  Dwat,  XXX  109-10.— Eymeric.  Direct  Inq.  p.  550. 

The  pecoUar  importance  attached  to  the  notariate  and  the  UmitatiooB  imposed 
OD  itA  membership  are  aeen  in  the  papal  privileges  igjtued  for  rhe  appointment  of 
notaries.  Thus  there  is  one  of  November  37,  ISyri,  by  Boniface  Vlll.  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  authorizing  him  to  create  five;  one  of  January  28, 1896,  to  the 
Bishop  nf  Arms  to  create  three,  and  one  of  January  22, 1296,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  to  create  two.  (Thomas,  Registree  de  Boniface  VllL,  I.  No.  040  bu^ 
MO,  878  bu.) 

In  1%(M  the  Provincial  of  France  complained  to  Honorius  IV.  of  the  loucH^ 
of  notaries  in  that  kingdom,  and  was  authome^  Xa  vxtJiUx.  V?ia  ^I^y^^^^'^ 
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lated  &  store  of  information  which  not  only  increased  greaily  its 
elliciency,  but  which  rendered  it  an  object  of  terror  to  every  man. 
The  ooofiscatioHs  and  disiibihties  which,  as  we  sliall  see  hereafter, 
were  inHicted  on  descendants,  rendered  the  secrets  of  family  his- 
tory so  carefully  preserved  in  its  archives  the  means  by  which  a 
crushing  blow  migiit  at  any  moment  fall  on  the  head  of  any  one  j 
anil  the  Inquisition  hiul  an  awkward  way  of  discovering  disa^^rc^J 
able  facts  about  the  ancestry  of  tliose  who  provoked  its  ill-willj 
and  possibly  its  cupidity.     Thus,  in  1306,  during  the  troubles  at 
Albi,  when  the  royal  vii/uiet\  or  governor,  suppoiled  the  cause  of 
the  people,  the  inquisitor,  Geoffroi  d'Ablis.  issued  letters  declaring 
that  he  had  founil  among  the  records  that  the  grandfather  of  the 
vi^uier  had  been  a  heiHitic,  and  his  grandson  conse(|Uently  was  in- 
'*capahle  of  holding  office.     The  whole  population  was  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Holy  Office.*  l 

The  temptation  to  fidsify  the  records  when  an  enemy  was  to 
be  struck  down  was  exceedingly  sti-ong,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Inquisition  ha<l  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  was  freely  yield- 
ed to.  Friar  Bernard  Delicieux.  sixjaking  for  the  whole  Francis- 
can Order  of  I^nguedoc,  in  a  formal  document  of  the  year  1300,^ 
not  only  declared  that  the  records  were  unworthy  of  trust,  but 
that  they  were  generally  lielievod  to  be  so.  We  shall  see  hero-l 
after  facta  which  fully  justitied  tliis  assertion,  and  the  popular  mia- 
trust  was  intensiiietl  by  the  jeiilous  secrecy  which  rendered  it  an 
offence  punishable  with  excommunication  for  any  one  to  possen 
any  paix^i-s  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  or  to 
prosecutions  against  heretics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  were  endangered  to  destroy  the  ar- 
chives was  e(]ually  strong,  and  the  attempts  to  effect  this  show 
the  importance  attached  to  their  possession.  As  early  as  1235  we 
find  the  citizens  of  Narbonne,  in  an  insurrection  a^inst  the  Inqui- 
sition, carefully  destroying  all  the  books  and  records.  The  order 
of  the  Council  of  Albi  in  1254,  to  make  duplicates  and  lod^  them 
in  some  safe  place  was  doubtless  caused  by  another  snooeesfol 

*  Ouill.  Pelisw  Cbron.  Ed.  ftloUnier  p.  28.~Concil.  Narhonn.  asn.  1344  c.  6.  fl 
—  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1246  c.  81,  37. — Concil.  Albiens.  auu.  1854  c.  21. — 
Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Li££t  tobia,  7  Dec.  1255;  Ejuad.  Bull.  Pra  cunetit,  9  Nov. 
1855,  18  Dec.  1855.— Lib.  Sentt.  laq.  Tolosaii.  pp.  198-9.— ColL  Doat,  XXXIV. 
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!  effort  made  in  1248  by  the  heretics  of  Narbonne.  On  the  occasion 
of  an  assembly  of  bishops  in  that  city  a  clerk  and  a  messenger 
bearing  records  with  the  names  of  heretics  were  slain  and  the 
books  Imrned,  giving  rise  to  a  good  many  troublesome  questions 
with  regard  to  existing  and  future  prosecutions.  About  1285,  at 
Carcassonne,  a  plot  was  entered  into  by  the  consuls  of  the  town 
and  several  of  its  leading  ecclesiastics  to  dcsti'oy  the  intjuisitorial 
reconls.  They  bribotl  one  of  the  familiars,  Bernard  Garric,  to  bum 
them,  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  its  authors  punished. 
One  of  these,  a  lawyer  nained  Guillera  Gan*ic,  languished  in  prison 
for  about  thirty  years  before  his  final  sentence  in  13^1.* 


Not  the  least  important  among  the  functionaries  of  the  Inqui- 
sition were  the  lowest  class  —  the  apparitors,  messengers,  spies, 
and  bravos,  known  generaUy  by  the  name  of  familiars,  which 
came  to  have  so  ill<iniene<l  a  signifiimnce  in  the  popular  ear.  The 
service  was  not  without  risk,  and  it  had  few  attractions  for  the 
honest  and  peaceable,  but  it  was  full  of  promise  for  the  recklees 
and  evil-minded.  Not  only  did  thoy  enjoy  the  immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  attaching  to  all  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
but  the  s|>ecial  authority  granted  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245,  to  the 
inquisitors  to  absolve  their  familiars  for  acts  of  violence  rendered 
them  independent  even  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribimals.  Besides,  as 
any  molestation  of  the  sen^ants  of  the  Inquisition  was  qualified  as 
impeding  its  operations  and  thus  savoring  of  heresy,  any  one  who 
dared  to  resist  aggression  rendered  himself  liable  to  prosecution 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  aggressor.  Thus  jmnoplie*!,  they  could 
I  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  defenceless  population,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  amount  of  extortion  which  they  could  practise  with 
virtual  impunity  by  threatening  arrest  or  accusation  at  a  time 
when  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  was  al>out  the  heav- 
iest misfortune  which  could  befall  any  man,  whether  orthodox  or 
heretict  


•  Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Cmcmr.  (Doat,  XXXIV.  I2S).— Ripoll  1. 3fi6, 8fl«.— Vais- 
aetle,  III.  406;  Pr.  4fl7.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXI.  lOfi.  140  — Mnlinicr,  p.  85.~Bcm. 
Guidon.  HiftL  Codt.  Cftrcass.  (D.  Bouquet,  XXI.  748}.— Lib.  Bententt.  loquia. 
Toloa.  p.  S82. 

ffic.  B.  laquis.  p.  109.— Pegns  CommeDt.  in  Eimeric 
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All  that  was  needed  to  render  this  social  scourge  complete  wm 
devised  when  the  familiare  were  authorized  to  carry  arras.  The 
murders  at  AvigTionet,  in  1242,  with  that  of  Peter  Martyr,  and 
oilier  similar  events,  seemed  to  justify  the  inquisitors  in  deeiring 
an  armed  guard;  and  the  service  of  tracking  and  capturing  here- 
tics was  frequently  one  of  peril,  yet  the  privilege  was  a  dangerous 
one  to  bestow  on  such  men  as  could  be  got  for  the  work,  while 
releasing  them  from  the  restraints  of  law.  In  the  turbulence  of 
the  age  the  carrying  of  weapons  waa  rigidly  repressed  in  all 
peace-loving  communities.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  we 
find  it  prohibited  in  the  city  of  Pistoja,  and  in  1228  in  Verona. 
In  Bologna  knights  and  doctors  only  were  allowed  to  bear  arms, 
and  to  have  one  anned  servant.  In  Milan,  a  statute  of  Gian-Ga- 
leazzo,  in  1386,  forbids  the  carrying  of  weapons,  but  allows  the 
bishops  to  arm  the  retainers  living  under  their  roofs.  In  Paris 
an  ord&nnunee  of  1288  inhibits  the  citizens  from  carrying  pointed 
knives,  swords,  bucklers,  or  other  similar  weapons.  In  Beaucaire, 
an  edict  of  1320  prescribes  various  penalties,  including  the  loss  of 
a  hand,  for  bearing  arms,  except  in  the  case  of  travellers,  who  are 
restricted  simply  to  swords  and  knives.  Such  regulations  were  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  but  they  amotmtr 
ed  to  little  when  the  inquisitor  could  arm  any  one  he  pleased,  and 
invest  him  Avith  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Holy  Office.* 

As  early  as  1249  the  scandals  and  abuses  ansing  from  the  un- 
limited employment  of  scriveners  and  familiars  who  oppressed  the  ■ 
people  with  their  extortions  called  forth  the  indignant  rebuke  of 
Innocent  IV.,  who  commanded  that  their  numbers  should  be  re- 
duced to  correspond  with  the  bare  exigencies  of  duty.  In  those 
countries  in  which  the  Inqiiisition  was  supported  by  the  State 
there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  the  development  of  overgrown 
abuses  of  this  nature.  Thus,  in  Naples,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  per- 
mitting the  can-ying  of  arms,  specifies  three  as  the  number  of 
familiars  for  each  inquisitor;  and  when  Bernard  Gui  protested 


•  StiitqtA  PiBtorienaia,  c.  109  (ZachRrios  Ancct.  Med.  -€vi,  p.  28).— Lib.  Jaria 
civilisVeronffi,  ann.  1228,  c.  104, 188  (Veronae,  1728).— Statut.  criminal.  Commu- 
dIb  BoDooisc  Ed.  ISSfi,  fol.  88  (cf  Barbarano  de'  Mironi,  Uist.  £ccles.  di  Vi*fl 
cenza,  Q.  69).— Antiqua  Ducum  Mediolan.  Decreta  (Ed.  1664,  p.  95).— Btatnts 
CrimtnaUa  Mediolani,  Bergomi,  1594,  cap.  137. — Actea  du  Pari  de  Paris,  L  SOT. 
— Vaiwette,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  610. 
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the  reforms  of  Clement  V.  he  pointed  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween France,  where  the  inquisitors  relied  upon  the  secular  offi- 
cials, and  were  forced  to  be  content  with  few  retainers,  and  Italy, 
where  they  had  almost  unlimited  opportunities.  There,  in  fact, 
|ii8  we  shall  see,  the  Inquisition  wa«  self-supporting  and  indepen- 
dent by  reason  of  its  share  in  the  tines  and  conliacalions,  and  re- 
straint of  any  kind  was  ditticult.  Clement  V.  forbade  the  useless 
multiplication  of  officials  and  the  abuse  of  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
but  his  well-meant  efforts  availed  little.  In  1321  we  find  John 
XXII.  reproring  the  inquisitors  of  Lombardy  for  creating  scan- 
dals and  tumults  in  Bologna  by  their  armed  familiars  of  depraved 
character  and  perverse  habits,  who  committed  murders  and  other 
outrages.  In  1337  the  papal  nuncio,  Bertrand,  Archbishop  of 
Embrun,  seeing  by  personal  observation  the  troubles  which  ex- 
isted in  Florence,  owing  to  the  practice  of  the  inquisitor  issuing 
licenses  to  carry  arms,  which  was  abused  to  the  frequent  injury 
of  defenceless  citizens,  restricted  him  to  twelve  anned  familiars, 
informing  him  that  the  secular  authorities  woidd  furnish  what- 
ever additional  armed  assistance  might  \)e  necesHury  for  the  cap- 
ture of  heretics.  Yet  within  nine  years  one  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  a  new  inquisitor,  Fr^  Piero  di  Aquila,  was  that 
he  had  sold  licenses  to  carry  arms  to  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  bringing  him  in  an  annual  revenue  of  about  one  thou- 
sand gold  florins,  and  proving  sadly  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
the  city.  Accordingly  a  law  was  passed  restricting  the  inquisitor 
to  six  familiars  bearing  arms,  the  Bishop  of  Florence  to  twelve, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  to  six,  all  of  whom  were  recjuired  to 
wear  the  insignia  of  their  masters.  Still,  the  profit  arising  from 
the  sale  of  such  licenses  was  too  great  a  temptation,  and  in  the 
Florentine  code  of  1355  we  find  general  regulations  intended  to 
check  it  in  another  way.  Any  one  caught  bearing  arms  and  plead- 
ing a  license  was  deported  beyond  the  territory  of  the  republic,  to 
a  distance  of  at  least  fifty  milcH  from  the  city,  and  bad  to  give  a 
bond  to  remain  there  for  a  year.  Even  the  podesta  was  pj"ohib- 
ited  from  issuing  such  licenses  under  the  j>enalties  of  perjury  and 
a  fine  of  five  hundred  lii-e.  All  this  was  an  infraction  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Church,  and  formed  the  substance  of  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Qregory  XI.,  when,  in  1376,  he  excommunicated  the 
republic ;  and  when,  in  1378,  FloreiUM  vjaa  ioTQ«^  \xi  %'Qicro!i**.,^-a& 
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of  the  conditions  was  that  a  papal  commissioner  sboold  expnnge 
from  the  statute-book  all  the  obnoxious  laws.  Yet  the  exoessee 
of  these  brawling  ruffians  were  too  great  to  be  long  submitted  to. 
and  in  1380  another  device  was  tried.  Tlie  two  bisho|)s  and  the 
inquisitor  were  forbidden  to  have  armed  familiars  who  wei-e  tax- 
able or  inscrilied  on  the  roll  of  citizens ;  those  to  whom  they  issued 
licenses  had  to  be  deelai-ed  their  familiars  by  the  priors  of  the 
arts,  and  this  declaration  had  to  be  renewed  yearly  by  a  public 
instrument  delivered  to  them.  Some  restraint  thus  was  exercised, 
and  this  provision  was  retained  in  the  recension  of  the  code  in 
1415.  This  same  struggle  was  doubtless  going  on  in  all  the  Ital- 
ian cities  wliich  had  independence  enough  to  seek  a  remedy  for 
the  daily  outrages  inflicted  by  these  licensed  bravos,  though  the 
record  of  the  troubles  may  not  be  acoeasible  to  history.  Even  in 
Venice,  which  kept  the  Inquisition  in  so  subordinate  a  position, 
and  wisely  maintained  its  rights  by  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
institution— ^ven  Venice  felt  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  mul- 
tiplication of  pretended  anned  retainers.  In  August,  1450,  the 
Great  Council,  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  two,  denounced  the  abuse 
by  which  the  inquisitor  had  sold  to  twelve  persons  the  license  to 
bear  arras ;  such  a  force,  it  is  said,  was  wholly  unnecessary^,  as  be 
could  always  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  secular  power,  and  there- 
fore he  should,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  be  restricted  to 
four  iinnHl  faniiliiirs.  Six  months  later,  in  February,  1451,  at  the  ' 
earnest  request  of  the  Franciscan  general  minister,  this  regulatioafl 
was  rescindtxi;  the  inquisitor  was  allowed  to  increase  the  nam-" 
ber  to  twelve,  but  the  police  were  directed  to  observe  and  report 
whether  they  were  really  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  Inquisition. 
Yet  Eymerich  assui-es  us  that  all  such  interference  is  unlawful, 
and  that  any  secular  ruler  who  endeavors  to  prevent  the  familiars 
of  the  Holy  Office  fix)m  bearing  unns  is  inipeding  the  Inquisition 
and  is  a  fautor  of  heresy,  while  Bernard  Gui  characterizes  in  simi- 
lar terms  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  officials  below  what  the 
inquisitor  may  deem  requisite,  all  of  which,  according  to  Ziuighi- 
nOf  is  ponishablo  at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor.* 


•  Arcti.  dc  rinq.  de  Caroaaa.  (Doat,  XXXL  81).  — ArchJvio  di  Napoli,  MS8, 
Chioccarello  T.  VIIT. ;  RejfiBtro  3,  Lett.  A,  fol.  64 ;  Rcgistro  6,  Lett.  D.  fol-  35. 
Coll.  Doat,  XXX  n»-20.— C.  2  Cleineut.  v.  3.— Jahann.  PP.  XXU.  Bull.  Si 
ordinu,  2  Uai.  1821.— Arcliivio  di  FireDZc,  RiformugioDi,  Archir.  Diplom.  XXVTL, 


^^k  SUBJECTION   OF    THE   STATE.  3^5 

f  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  alluded  to  the  power  ckimed 
and  often  oxcTcisofl  of  nl»rogating  all  local  statutes  obnoxious  to 
the  Holy  Office,  aud  of  the  duty  of  every  Bocuhir  oflicial  to  lend 
aid  whenever  calletl  upon.  Tliis  duty  was  recognized  and  en- 
forced 80  that  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  may  be  said 
to  have  embraced  that  of  the  State,  whose  whole  n^sourcas  were 
placed  at  its  disposition.  The  oath  of  obedience  whicb  the  inquis- 
itor was  empowered  and  directed  to  exact  of  all  holding  official 
station  was  no  more  form.  Refusal  to  take  it  was  visited  with 
excommunication.,  leading  to  prosecution  for  heresy  in  case  of  ob- 
duracy, and  humiliating  penance  on  Hubmission.  At  times  it  waa 
neglected  by  careless  inquisitors,  but  the  earnest  ones  made  a 
point  of  it.  BeiTiai'd  Gui,  at  all  his  autas  defe^  solemnly  adminis- 
tered it  to  all  the  royal  ufficials  and  local  magistrates,  and  when, 
in  May,  1309,  Jean  de  Maucochln,  the  royal  seneschal  of  the  To- 
losain  and  Albigeois  declined  to  take  it,  he  waa  speedily  brought 
to  see  his  error,  and  submitted  within  a  month.  I^marcl  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  the  help  thus  promised  was  efficiently 
rendered,  and  when,  in  1329,  Henri  de  Chamay,  Inquisitor  of  Car- 
cassonne, applied  to  Philippe  de  Valois  for  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Inquisition,  the  monarch  promptly  responded  in 
an  edict  in  which  he  proclaimed  that "  each  and  all,  dukes,  counts, 
barons,  seneschals,  baillis,  provosts,  viguiers,  castellans,  sergeants, 
and  other  justiciaries  of  the  kingdom  of  France  are  bound  to  obey 
the  inquisitors  and  their  commissioners  in  seizing,  holding,  guard- 
ing, and  taking  to  prison  all  heretics  and  suspects  of  heresy,  and 
to  execute  diligently  the  sentences  of  the  inquisitors,  and  to  give 
to  the  inquisitors,  their  commissioners  and  messengers,  safe-con- 
duct, prompt  help  and  favor,  through  all  the  lands  of  their  ju- 
risdictions, in  all  that  concerns  the  business  of  the  Inquisition, 
whenever  and  how  often  soever  they  may  be  called  upon."     Any 

LXXVin.  -  IX. ;  Riform.  Claaw  n.  Diatinz.  1,  No.  14.  —  Villani.  Oronica.  LSb. 
xn.  c.  S8.  —  Archino  di  Venezin.  Misti.  Cons.  X.  Vol.  Xm.  p.  193 ;  Vol.  XTV.  p. 
a9._Eymcric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  374-5.— Bernard.  Guidonis  Practica  P.  nr.  (Doat, 
XXX.).— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Usret  c.  xxri.— Urbani  PP,  FV.  BdIL  IAcA  ex  omni- 
bus, 126*2  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  138).— Bcraardi  Camens.  Lucerna  Inqaiait.  a.  v.  In- 
quuittyret,  No.  14. 

For  further  authorities  on  the  subject,  see  Farinacii  de  Hsre^  Qiueat.  18d|j 
Ko.  60-94. 
I.— 25 
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hesitation  on  the  part  of  public  ofHcials  to  grant  assistance  when 
Bummoned  was  promptly  ])uu!she(L  Thus,  in  1303,  when  Bonrioo 
di  Busca,  vicar  of  the  podesta  of  Mandrisio,  refused  to  furnish 
men  to  the  representatives  of  the  Milanese  Inquisition,  he  was 
forth^vith  condemned  to  a  tine  of  a  hundred  imperial  solidi,  to  be 
paid  within  live  da^'s.  Even  the  condition  of  an  excommunicate, 
which  rendered  an  official  incapable  of  performing  any  other  func- 
tion, did  not  relieve  him  from  this  duty  ;  he  could  be  called  upon 
to  execute  the  commands  of  the  inquisitor,  but  he  was  warned 
that  he  must  not  imagine  himself  competent  therefore  to  do  any- 
thing else.* 

In  addition  to  this  the  Inquisition  had,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, at  its  service  the  whole  orthodox  population,  and  especially 
the  clergy.  It  waa  the  duty  of  ever}^  man  to  give  information  as 
to  all  cases  of  heresy  with  which  he  might  become  acquainted  un- 
der pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  fautorship.  It  was  further  his 
duty  to  arrest  all  heretics,  as  Bernard  de  St.  Genais  found  in  lfi4S 
when  he  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  for  the  offeno 
of  not  capturing  certain  heretics  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
so,  and  was  condemned  to  the  penance  of  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine 
of  Puy,  yt.  Gilles,  and  Compostella.  The  parish  priests,  moreover, 
were  required,  whenever  called  upon,  to  cite  their  parishioners  for 
appeanince,  either  publicly  from  the  pulj)it  or  secretly  as  the  case 
might  require,  and  to  publish  all  sentences  of  excommunication. 
They  were  likewise  held  to  the  duty  of  surveillance  over  penitents 
to  see  that  the  penances  enjoined  were  duly  performed,  and  to  re- 
port any  cases  of  neglect.  A  very  thorough  system  of  local  pohce, 
framed  upon  the  model  of  the  old  synodal  witnesses,  was  devised 
by  the  Council  of  J3eziers  in  1246,  under  which  the  inquisitor  was 


•  ConcU.  AlbienB.  ann.  1254  c.  7.— Eymcric.  Direct.  Xnqttia.  393-403—01 
Uostiens.  super.  Cap  Ezewnmunioamut,  (  Moneamu*. — Gloss.  Joao.  AndreflB  8u 
ecxl.  loc.— Lib.  ScntenLt.  Inq.  Tolosan.  pp.  1,  7,  36.  80,  393.— Archives  de  I'lnq. 
de  C&rcuBeoaDe  (Dont^  XX^'^II.  118}.— laambert,  Anc.  Loix  Fran^&iaee,  IV.  804-5. 
— OgnibeD  Andren,  I  Guglielmiti  del  3eco1o  XUI.,  Perugia,  1667,  p.  111. — AJez. 
PP.  IV.  Bull.  QuanvUtif,  28  Mai.  1260. 

As  in  Franco  the  office  of  baiUi  was  a  pnrchasable  one,  while  the  iscDtnbent 
Wfts  forbidden  to  sell  it,  it  is  evident  that  be  would  be  loath  to  endanger  its  tea- 
ure  by  risking  disobedience  to  inquimtorial  demands, — Btatuta  Ludov.  XZ.  tan, 
1254,  c.  xiF.-TiL  (Vaiasette,  £d.  Pr\^&t.,yULl84flV 
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empowered  to  appoint  in  every  parish  a  priest  and  one  or  two  lay- 
men, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  search  for  heretics,  examining  all 
houses,  inside  and  out,  and  especially  all  secret  hiding-placea.  In 
addition  to  this  they  were  instructed  to  watch  over  penitents  and 
enforce  the  faithful  observance  of  the  sentences  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  a  manual  of  practice  of  the  (leriod  instructs  inquisitors 
to  see  that  this  system  is  thon>ughly  carried  out.  In  fact,  the 
whole  reeourcea  of  the  land,  public  and  pnvate,  were  freely  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Office,  so  that  nothing  should  be  want- 
ing in  its  sacred  mission  of  extirpating  heresy.* 

An  important  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition 
was  the  assembly  in  which  the  fate  of  the  accused  was  finally  de- 
termined. The  inquisitor  had  technically  no  power  to  pass  sen- 
tence by  himself.  We  have  seen  how,  after  various  fluctuations  of 
policy,  the  cooperation  of  the  l)isho[)s  was  established  us  indispensa- 
ble. As  in  everything  else,  the  inquisitors  contemptuously'  neglected 
this  limitation  on  their  powers,  and  when  Clement  V.  endeavored 
to  refonu  abuses  he  pronounced  null  and  void  any  sentences  ren- 
dered independently,  yet  to  avert  delays  he  permitted  consent  to 
be  expressed  in  writing  if  after  eight  days  a  meeting  could  not  be 
arranged.  If,  indeed,  we  may  judge  from  some  specimens  of  these 
written  consultations  which  have  reached  us,  they  were  perfunc- 
tory to  the  last  degree  and  placed  no  real  check  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  the  inquisitor.  Still  Bernard  Gui  complained  bitterly  even 
of  this  restriction  in  terms  which  show  how  little  respect  had  pre- 
viously been  paid  to  the  rule,  and  he  adds,  in  justification,  that  one 
biahop  kept  the  trials  of  some  persons  of  his  diocese  from  being 
finished  for  two  yeai-s  and  more,  while  another  delayed  the  cele- 
bration of  an  auk*  dK^fe  for  six  months,  lie  himself  obser^'ed  the 
regulation  scrupulously,  both  before  and  after  the  pubbcation  of 
the  C'leraentines,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  a^Um  held  by  him  in 
Toulouse  the  participation  of  the  bishops  of  the  prisoners,  or  of 
episcopal  delegates,  is  always  carefully  specified.  Yet  how  easy 
was  the  evasion  of  this,  as  of  all  other  regulations  for  the  protec- 

*  Zanchini  Tract  de  Heret.  c.  6.— Coll.  Doat,  XXL  226,  308.~B«m.  Guidon. 
Prectica  P.  rv.  (Doat.  XXX.).— ConciL  Narbonn.  aoD.  1244  c.  8.— Concil.  Biter- 
rena.  ami.  124<(  c.  S4.— Practica  saper  Inquisit.  (H3S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fbnda  Uim^^'^. 
U980,fol  328-4). 
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tioD  of  the  accused,  is  seen  when  even  Bernard  Goi  accepted  oom- 

missions  from  three  bishops — those  of  Cahors,  St.  Papoul,  and 
Montaiiban — ^to  act  for  them  in  the  auto  of  September  SO,  131d^ 
This  device  became  frequent,  and  in<iuisitors  constantly  render 
sentence  on  their  individual  responsibility  under  jxjwer  grante 
them  by  the  bishops,  aa  in  the  persecutions  of  the  WaldensM  of 
Piedmont  in  1387,  and  that  of  the  witches  of  Canavese  in  1474, 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bishops  were  not  altogether  free  agents, 
as  when,  in  the  earl^'  persecution  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  about 
131S,  those  of  the  province  of  Narlionne  were  coerced  to  consent 
to  the  burning  of  some  unfortunates  by  the  inquisitor  threatening 
them  with  the  pope,  who  was  known  to  have  the  prosecutiona 
much  at  heart.*  fl 

This  episcopal  concurrence  in  the  sentence  was  reached  in  con^ 
saltation  with  the  assembly  of  experts.  As  the  inquisitors  from 
the  beginning  were  chosen  nitlier  with  regartl  to  zeal  than  learn- 
ing, and  as  they  maintamed  a  reputation  for  ignorance,  it  was  soon 
found  requisite  to  associate  with  them  in  the  i-endering  of  sentence* 
men  versetl  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  had  by  this  time  be- 
come an  intricate  study  requiring  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  empowered  to  call  in  experts  to  deliberat^^ 
with  them  over  the  evidence  and  advise  with  them  on  the  sentcno^l 
to  be  rendered,  and  those  who  were  thus  summoned  could  not  re- 
fuse to  serve  gratuitously,  though  it  is  intimated  that  the  inquisitor 
can  pay  them  if  ho  feels  so  inclined.  At  first  it  would  seem  as 
though  notables  were  assembled  at  the  condemnation  of  prominent 
hei-etics  rather  to  give  solemnity  to  the  occasion  tlian  for  actual 
consultation,  as  when,  in  1237,  at  the  sentence  passed  on  Alaman 
de  Roaix  in  Toulouse,  the  presence  is  recorded  of  the  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  the  Abbot  of  Moissac,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
provincials,  and  a  number  of  other  notables.  The  amount  of 
work,  in  fact,  perfonnod  b}*  the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  would  seem  to  preclude  the  idea  of  any 
serious  delibemtion  by  counsellors  thus  called  in,  who  would  have 
to  consider  the  interminable  reports  of  examinations  and  interro- 

•  a  1,  §  1,  Clement  v.  3.— Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  680.— ColL  Boat,  XXXt 
57.— Bcm.irdi  Guidon.  Practica  P.  iv.  (Doat.  XXX.).— Coll.  Doat,  XXX.  104.— 
Lib.  aent«titt.  Inq.  Tolos&n.  pas»im,  especially  pp.20&-10. — Ibid.  p.  800. — Archirio 
Btorico  ItnUsDO,  No.  38,  p.  26  &qq. — Cuno&ui.  tVi  fev>T\a  ^u\w,\\iv&%.,\^'^^'^-^t.5. 
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gations ;  especially  as,  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  the  praotioe 
was  adopted  of  allowing  a  number  of  culprits  to  accumulate  whose 
fate  was  *Ietermiued  and  announced  in  a  solemn  "<SV?w-o"  or  auto 
defe.  Still,  the  form  was  kept  up,  and  in  l'i47  a  sentence  rendered 
by  Bernard  de  Caux  and  Jean  de  St.  Pierre  on  seven  relapsed  here- 
tics is  specified  as  being  "  with  the  counsel  of  many  prelates  and 
other  good  men/'  In  the  final  shape  which  the  assembly  of  coun- 
sellors assumed,  we  find  it  summoned  to  meet  on  Fridays,  the 
**  Serrfio^'  always  taking  place  (jn  Sundays.  When  the  number  of 
cnminals  was  large  there  was  thus  not  much  time  for  deliberation 
on  special  cases.  The  assessora  were  always  to  he  jurists  and  Men- 
dicant friars,  selected  by  the  inquisitor  in  such  numbers  as  he  saw 
fit.  They  were  severally  sworn  on  the  Gospels  to  secrecy,  and  to 
give  good  and  wise  counsel,  each  one  according  to  his  conscience 
'  ajid  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  him  by  God.  The  inquisitor  then 
read  over  to  them  his  summary  of  each  case,  sometimes  withhold- 
ing the  name  of  the  aocuse*!,  and  they  voted  the  sentence — "  Pen- 
ance at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor" — "That  person  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  or  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,"  while  the  Gospels 
lAy  on  the  table  in  their  midst^  '*  so  that  our  judgment  may  come 
from  the  face  of  God  and  our  eyes  may  see  justice."  * 

As  a  rule  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  proceedings  were 
soaroely  more  than  formal.  Not  only  was  the  inquisitor  at  liberty 
to  present  each  case  in  such  aspect  as  he  saw  fit,  but  it  became  the 
custom  to  call  in  such  numbers  of  experts  that  in  the  press  of  busi- 
ness deliberation  was  scarce  |X)ssible.  Thus  the  Inquisitor  of  Car- 
cassonne, Henri  de  Chamay,  assembled  at  Narbonne,  December  10, 
1328,  besides  himself  and  the  episcopal  Ordinary,  forty-two  counsel- 
lors, consisting  of  canons,  jurisconsults,  and  lay  exjjerts.  In  the  two 
days  allotted  to  them  this  unwieldl}'  assemblage  despatched  thirty- 
four  cases,  which  would  show  that  httle  consideration  could  have 
been  given  to  each.     In  only  two  cases,  indeed,  was  there  any  dif- 

•  Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  CupimU*^  15  Apr.  l2Stt.— Ejusd.  Ball.  Pra  eunetu,  9  Nor. 
1256.— Urbani  PP.  TV.  Bull,  licet  ex  omnilmt.  $  10,  1202  (Sfag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  122). 
— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  rv.  CDoat.  XXX.)-  —  ZaochinJ  tic  Hsret.  c.  xv. — 
Bernard!  Corneas.  Lucema  Inquisitor,  a.  r.  Advocatug.  —  Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  143; 
XXVU.  156-eB.  282;  XXXI.  1311.  — Doctrioa  de  oiodo  pmcodendi  (Marteoe 
TlMOMir.  Y.  1796).— TracUtutt  de  Inquis.  (Doat,  XXXYI.).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods 
Utin,  No.  14980,  foL  205. 
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■  ferenoe  of  opinion  expressed^  and  these  were  of  no  special  impor- 

■  tance.  On  September  8,  1329,  be  held  another  assembly  at  C 
cassonne,  attendeii  by  forty-seven  experts,  which  in  its  two  dai 
session  acted  upon  forty  cases.  Yet  these  assemblies  were  not 
ways  so  expeditious  and  self-effacing.  From  Narbonne  Henri  de 
Chamay  passed  to  Pamiers,  where,  January  7, 13:i9,  he  caltetl  t 
gether  thirty-five  experts  besides  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  On  the 
first  day  several  cases  were  postponed  for  greater  deliberation,  and 
of  these  some  were  acted  upon  and  others  were  not.  Considerable 
debate  took  place,  each  individual  expressing  bis  opinion,  and  the 
result  was  apparently  settled  by  the  majority  vote.  They  evi- 
dently felt  and  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  ;  and  yet 
the  impossibility  of  dcHberate  action  by  so  cumbrous  a  body  is 
seen  in  their  bunching  together  all  the  cases  of  **  believing"  here- 
tics, condemning  them  en  masse  to  prison,  and  leaving  it  with  the 
inquisitor  to  determine  the  character  of  the  imprisonment  for  each 
individual.  Curiously  enough,  this  assembly  also  assumed  legisla- 
tive functions  in  laying  down  general  rules  of  punishment  for  false- 
witness.  A  still  more  notable  instance  of  delibei-ation  occuiTed  at 
an  assembly  convoked  by  Henri  de  Chamay  at  Beziers,  May  19, 
1329,  where  there  were  thirty -five  experts  present.  In  the  case  of 
a  Franciscan  friar,  Pierre  Julien,  all  agreed  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  was  a  "relapsed,"  but  many  were  anxious  to  show  him  mercyi 
After  long  debate,  the  inquisitor  told  them  to  meet  again  in  thi 
evening,  and  in  the  meanwhile  consider  whether  they  could  devi 
some  means  of  grace.  At  the  evening  session  there  was 
earnest  discussion,  and  postponement  was  agreed  to  on  the  excuMT 
that  no  bishop  could  be  had  in  time  for  his  degradation.  The  ex- 
perts were  finally  summoned,  under  \mn  of  excommunication,  to 
give  their  opinions,  which  were  taken  down  in  writing  and  ranged 
from  simple  purgation  to  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm.    The 

■  assembly  then  was  dismissed  and  consultation  was  held  with  some 
of  the  more  prominent  nien\bers,  when  it  was  agreed  either  to  send 
to  Avignon,  Toulouse,  or  Montpellier  for  advice  or  to  await  an 
de/e  at  Carcassonne  for  further  counsel.* 

Yet,  while  the  fonns  were  thus  preserved,  the  inquisitors,  wT 
their  customary  arbitrary  disregard  of  all  that  limited  their 
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cretioo,  paid  attention  or  not  to  the  decisions  of  the  experts,  as 
suited  them.  In  the  sentences  which  follow  the  reports  of  these 
assemblies  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  names  which  had 
never  been  laid  before  them.  After  the  assembly  of  Pamiers,  for 
instance,  which  showed  so  much  disposition  to  act  for  itself,  there 
is  a  sentence  condemning  five  defuncts,  only  two  of  whom  are 
named  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  same  occasion,  another  culprit, 
Ennessende,  daughter  of  Raymond  Monier,  was  condemned  by  the 
assembly  for  false-witness  to  the  **  inwrus  lar^us,^''  or  simple  prison, 
and  was  sentenced  by  the  inquisitor  to  "wtwrtw  strictus"  or  im- 
prisonment in  chains,  which  was  a  very  different  penalty.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  the  inquisitor  was  bound  to  obey 
the  counsel  of  the  assembly,  and  though  Eymerich  decides  in  the 
affirmative,  Bernardo  di  Como  positively  asserts  the  negative.* 

H       From  the  necessity  of  these  consultations  with  bishops  and  ex- 
"  perts  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  *^Sernw  (feneratUj^ 
or  mito  defe.     It  was  evidently  impossible  to  bring  all  parties  to- 
gether to  consult  over  each  individual  case,  and  convenienc«  was 
not  only  served  by  allowing  the  cases  to  accumulate,  but  oppor- 
tunity was  also  afforded  of  arranging  an  impressive  solemnity 
which  should  strike  terror  on  the  heretic  and  comfort  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful.     In  the  rudimentary  Inquisition  of  Florence,  in 
1S45,  where  the  inquisitor  Ruggieri  Calcagni  and  Bishop  Ardingho 
■  were  zealously  co-f»i)erating,  and  no  assembly  of  experts  was  re- 
quired, we  find  the  heretics  sentenced  and  executed  day  by  day, 
singly  or  in  twos  or  threes,  but  the  form  was  already  adopted  of 
ajasembUng  the  people  in  the  cathedral  and  reading  the  sentence 
to  them,  when  doubtless  the  occasion  was  improved  of  delivering 
a  discourse  upon  the  wickedness  of  dissent  and  the  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens to  persecute  the  children  of  Satan.     In  Toulouse  the  fra^- 
H  ment  of  the  register  of  sentences  of  Bernard  de  Caux  and  Jean  de 
m  Saint-Pierre,  from  March,  1246,  to  June,  1248,  shows  a  similar  dis- 
W    regard  of  form.    The  auios  or  Sernu^nes  are  sometimes  held  every 
few  days — there  are  five  in  May,  1246 — and  often  there  are  only 
one  or  two  heretics  to  be  sentenced,  rendering  it  exceedingly  proba- 
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ble  that  the  coHsperation  of  the  bishop  was  not  asked  for^  espedaily 
as  he  is  never  mentioned  as  joining  in  the  condemnation.  There 
are  always  present,  however,  a  certain  number  of  local  mAgistrateSi, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  oeremony  is  usually  performed  in 
the  cloister  of  the  church  of  St.  Semin,  though  other  places  are 
Bometimes  mentione<i,  and  among  them  the  Hotel-de-Ville  twio^fl 
showing  that  divine  service  as  yet  formed  no  part  of  the  solemnity .^^ 

With  time  the  ceremony  grew  in  stateliness  and  impressive- 
ness.  Sunday  became  prescribed  for  it,  and  as  no  other  sermons 
were  allowed  on  that  day  in  the  city,  it  was  forbidden  to  be 
held  on  Quadragesima  or  Advent  Sunday,  or  any  other  of  the 
principal  feast-days.  Notice  was  given  in  advance  from  all  the 
pul]iita  summoning  all  the  people  to  be  present  and  obtain  the  in- 
dulgence of  forty  days.  A  staging  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  on  which  tlie  '*  penitents"  were  placed,  surrounded  by 
the  secular  and  clerical  officials.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
inquisitor,  after  which  the  oath  of  obedience  was  administered  to 
the  representatives  of  the  civil  power,  and  a  solemn  decree  of 
excommunication  was  fulminated  against  all  who  should  in  any 
manner  impede  the  operations  of  the  Koly  Office.  Then  the  no- 
tary commenced  reatling  the  confessions  one  by  one  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  as  each  was  finished  the  culprit  was  asked  if  he  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  true— care  being  taken,  however,  only  to  ddH 
this  when  he  was  known  to  be  truly  penitent  and  not  likely  t<^ 
create  scandal  by  a  denial.  On  his  replying  in  the  affirmative  he 
was  asked  whether  he  would  repent,  or  lose  body  and  soul  by  per- 
severing in  heresy ;  and  on  his  expressing  a  desire  to  abjure,  the 
form  of  abjuration  was  read  and  he  repeated  it,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence. Then  the  inquisitor  absolved  him  from  the  ipso  faeio 
communication  which  he  had  incurre<l  by  heresy,  and  pro 
him  mercy  if  he  behaved  well  under  the  sentence  about  to  be  im- 
posed. The  sentence  followed,  and  thus  the  penitents  were  brought 
foward  successively,  commencing  with  the  least  guilty  and  pro- 
ceeding with  those  incurring  severer  penalties.  Those  who  were 
to  be  "relaxed,"  or  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  were  reserved 
to  the  last,  and  for  them  the  ceremony  was  adjourned  to  the  pub* 
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lie  square,  where  a  platform  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
in  order  that  the  holy  precincts  of  the  church  might  not  be  polluted 
by  a  sentence  loading  to  blood.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  not 
to  be  performetl  on  a  holy  day.  The  execution,  however,  was  not 
to  take  place  on  the  same  day,  but  on  the  following,  so  as  to  afford 
the  convicts  time  for  conversion,  that  their  souLs  might  not  jiasB 
from  terajmral  to  eternal  flame,  and  care  was  enjoined  not  to  per- 
mit them  to  address  the  people,  lest  sympathy  should  be  aroused 
by  their  assertions  of  innocence.* 

We  can  rea<lily  picture  to  ourselves  the  effect  produced  on  the 
popular  mind  by  these  awful  celebrations,  when,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Inquisition,  all  that  was  great  and  powerful  in  the  land  was 
called  together  humbly  to  ta.ke  the  oath  of  obedience  and  witness 
its  exercise  of  the  highest  expression  of  human  authority,  regu- 
lating the  destinies  of  fellow-creatures  here  and  hereafter.  In  the 
great  aui/j  deft'  held  by  Bernanl  Gui  at  Toulouse,  in  April,  1310, 
the  solemnities  hwted  from  Sunday  the  5th  until  Thursday  the 
9th.  After  the  preliminary  work  of  mitigating  the  {xsnances  of 
some  de8er\nng  penitents,  twenty  persons  were  condemned  to  wear 
oroeses  and  perform  pilgrimages,  sixty-five  were  consigned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  three  of  them  in  chains,  and  eighteen  were 
delivered  t-o  the  secular  justice  and  were  duly  burned.  In  that  of 
April,  1312,  tifty-one  were  sentenced  to  crosses,  eighty-six  to  im- 
prisonment, ten  defunct  persons  were  pronounced  worthy  of  prison 
asxd  their  estates  confiscated,  the  bones  of  thirty-six  were  ordered 
to  be  exhumed  and  burned,  five  living  ones  were  handed  over  to 
the  secular  court  to  be  burned,  and  five  more  condemned  for  con- 
tumacy in  absenting  themselves.  The  faith  which  could  thus  vin- 
dicate itself  might  certainly  inspire  the  respect  of  fear  if  not  the 
attraction  of  love.  Sometimes,  however,  a  gotiless  heretic  would 
interfere  with  the  prescribed  order  of  solemnities,  as  when,  in 
October,  1309,  Amiel  de  Perles,  a  noted  Catharan  teacher,  who 
defiantly  avowed  his  heterodoxy,  immediately  on  his  capture  com- 
menced the  emiura  and  refusetl  all  foot!  and  drink.  Unwilling 
thus  to  be  robbed  of  his  victim,  Bernard  hastened  the  usual  dila- 
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tory  proceedings,  and  gave  to  Amiel  the  honor  of  a  special  <Mi6 ' 
in  which  he  was  the  only  victim.  A  similar  case  occurred  in  1313, 
when  a  certain  Pierre  Raymond,  who  as  a  Catharan  "cred^tng''* 
had  been  led  to  abjure  and  seek  reconciliation  in  the  auto  of  1310^^ 
and  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment,  repented  of  his  weak^H 
ness  in  his  solitary  cell.  The  mental  tortures  of  the  poor  wretch 
grew  so  strong  that  at  last  he  defiantly  proclaimed  his  relapae 
into  heresy,  in  which  he  declared  he  would  hve  and  die,  only  re- 
gretting that  he  could  not  have  access  to  some  minister  of  his  faitt 
in  order  to  be  ''  perfecte+l "  or  ''  hereticated."  He  likewise  pi 
himself  in  endura^  and  after  six  days  of  starvation,  as  he  was  evi-' 
dently  nearing  the  end  which  he  so  resolutely  sought,  he  was  hur- 
riedly sentenced;,  and  a  small  ant/)  was  arranged  with  a  few  other 
culprits  in  order  that  the  stake  might  not  be  cheated  of  its  ppey.*j 

With  such  an  organization  as  this,  in  the  hands  of  able,  vigor- 
ous, and  earnest  men,  it  shows  the  marvellous  constancy  of  the 
heretics  that  the  Cathari  for  a  hundred  years  opposed  to  it  the 
simple  resistance  of  inertia,  and  that  the  Waldenses  were  never 
trampled  out.  The  effectiveness  of  the  organization  was  unham- 
pered by  any  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  was  multiphed  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  tribunals  everywhere,  so  that  there  was  no  rest- 
ing-place, no  harbor  of  refuge  for  the  heretic  in  any  land  where 
the  Inquisition  existed.  Vainly  might  he  cliange  his  abode,  it  was 
ever  on  his  track.  A  suspicious  stranger  would  be  observed  and 
arrested ;  his  birthplace  would  be  ascertained,  and  as  soon  as  swi 
messengers  could  traverse  the  intervening  distance,  full  offici 
documents  as  to  his  antecedents  would  be  received  from  the  Hoi 
Office  of  his  former  home.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  convenience 
whether  he  should  be  tried  where  he  was  caught  or  sent  back,  for 
every  tribunal  had  full  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed 
within  its  district,  and  over  all  such  offenders  wherever  they  should 
stray.  When  Jacopo  deUa  Chiusa,  one  of  the  assassins  of  St.  Petej^ 
Martyr,  discreetly  absented  himself,  notices  commanding  his  cap^ 
tare  were  sent  as  far  as  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne.  Of  course, 
questions  sometimes  arose  which  seemed  likel}'  to  give  trouble. 
Before  the  Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized,  Jayme  L  of  Ara- 
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goQf  in  1348,  oomplained  of  the  Toloaan  inquisitor,  Bernard  de 
Canx,  for  citing  his  subjects  to  appear,  and  Innocent  IV.  oom- 
inanded  that  the  abuse  should  cease,  an  order  \vhioh  received  but 
slack  obedience ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the  Holy  Office  such 
reclamations  were  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Cases,  of  course,  oc- 
curred, in  which  two  tribunals  would  claim  the  same  culprit,  and 
in  this  the  rule  of  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  in  1244,  was  generally 
obser\'ed,  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  inquisitor  who  had  first 
oonmienced  prosecution.  Considering,  indeed,  the  abundant  causes 
of  jealousy,  and  especially  the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  Orders,  the  cases  of  quarrel  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  fow.  Whatever  there  were,  they  were  hushed  up  with 
prudent  reser%'e.  and  with  occasional  exceptions  we  find  a  hearty 
and  zealous  co-operation  in  the  holy  work  to  which  all  were  alike 
devoted.* 

The  implacable  energy  with  which  the  resources  of  this  organiesr 
tion  were  employed  may  be  understood  from  one  or  two  instances. 
Under  the  Ilohenstaufens  the  two  Sicilies  had  served  as  a  refuge     ■ 
for  many  heretics  self-exiled  by  the  rigor  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Languedoc,  and  mercil&js  as  was  Frederic  when  it  suited  him,  his 
system  was  by  no  means  so  searching  and  unintermittent  as  that 
of  the  Holy  Office.     After  his  death,  the  active  warfare  between     fl 
Manfred  and  the  papacy  doubtless  left  the  heretics  in  comparative     ' 
peace,  but  when  Charles  of  Anjou  conquered  the  kingdom  as  the 
TOfisal  of  Rome,  it  was  at  once  thrown  open  and  the  French  inquis-     fl 
itore  made  haste  to  pursue  tliose  who  had  eluded  tbem.    But  seven 
months  after  the  execution  of  Conradin,  CharLes  issued  his  letters- 
patent.  May  31,  1269,  to  all  the  nobles  and  magistrates  of  the 
realm,  setting  forth  that  the  inquisitors  of  France  were  about  com- 
ing or  sending  agents  to  track  and  seize  the  fugitive  heretics  who 
bad  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  and  ordering  his  subjects  to  give  them 
safe-conduct  and  assistance  whenever  they  might  require  it.    In 
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fact,  the  inquisitor's  jurisdiction  was  personaJ  as  well  as  locals  and 
it  aocon)panie<l  him.  When,  in  1359,  some  renegade  converted 
Jews  escaped  from  I'rnv*»nce  to  Spuin,  Innocent  VI.  authorized 
the  Provenval  inquisitor,  Bernard  du  Puy,  to  follow  them,  arrest, 
try,  condemn,  and  punish  them  wherever  he  might  find  theim,  with 
|K)wer  to  coerce  tlie  aid  of  the  secular  autlioritios  everywhere ;  and 
he  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  tlic  kings  of  Ani^n  and  Castile^^ 
instructing  tliera  to  give  to  Bernard  all  necessary  assistance.*       H 

How  the  same  tireless  and  unforgiving  zeal  was  habitually 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  humblest  objects  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
Arnaud  Vsarn,  who,  wlien  a  youth  of  iifteen,  was  condemned  at 
Toulouse  in  1309,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  to  Trear 
crosses  and  perform  certain  pilgrimages,  his  sole  offence  being  that 
he  had  once  "adored'*  a  heretic  at  the  command  of  his  father. 
He  wore  the  insignia  of  his  shame  for  more  than  a  year,  when, 
finding  that  they  preventer!  him   from  earning  a  livelihood,  he 
threw  them  off  and  obtained  employment  as  a  boatman  on  th^_ 
Garonne  l>etween  Moissac  and  Bordeaux.     In  his  obscurity  hiH 
might  well  fancy  himself  safe ;  but  the  inquisitorial  [wlice  was  too 
well  organized,  and  he  was  discovered.    Cited  in  1312  to  appear, 
he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  though  urged  by  his  father  to  take  the 
chance  of  mercy.    In  1315  he  was  excommunicated  for  oontumacyjj 
and.  remaining  under  the  censure  for  a  year,  he  was  finally  deck 
a  heretic,  and  was  condemned  us  such  in  the  auto  tie  f^  of  1.1 
In  June,  1321,  by  command  of  Bernard  Gui,  he  was  captured  at 
Moissac.  but  escaped  on  the  roa*.!  to  be  recaptured  and  taken  to 
Toulouse.     He  had  been  guilty  of  no  act  of  heresy  during  th^^ 
interval,  but  his  contumacious  rejection  of  the  parental  chastisfl^| 
ment  of  the  Inquisition  was  an  offence  worthy  of  death,  and  he 
was  mercifully  treated  m  being  condemned,  in  1322,  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  on  bread  and  water.    The  net  of  the  Inquisition  ex- 
tended everj^where,  and  no  prey  was  too  small  to  elude  its  mesheB-t 

The  whole  organization  of  the  Church  was  at  its  service.  In 
1955  a  Dominican  of  Alessandria.  Fru  Xiccolo  da  Vercelli,  confessed 
voluntarily  some  heretical  beliefs  to  his  sub-prior,  who  thereupon 
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promptly  ejected  him.  He  entered  a  neighboring  Cistercian  con- 
vent, and  then,  fearing  the  pursuit  of  the  Inquisition,  quietly  dis- 
appeared to  some  other  c<invent  beyond  the  Alps.  There  would 
not  seem  much  to  he  feared  fn>m  a  heretic  who  would  bury  him- 
self in  the  rigid  Cistercian  Order,  and  yet  at  once  Alexander  TV. 
issued  letters  to  all  Cistercian  abbots  and  to  all  archbishops  and 
bishops  everywhere,  commanding  them  to  seize  him  and  send  him 
to  Rainerio  Saccone,  the  Lombard  inquisitor.* 

To  render  it  an  instrumentality  perfect  for  the  work  assigned 
to  it,  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  Inquisition  was  its  subjection  to 
a  chief  who  should  command  the  implicit  obedience  of  its  mem- 
bers and  weld  the  organization  into  an  organic  whole.  This  func- 
tion the  pope  could  perform  but  imperfectly  amid  the  overwhelm- 
ing diversity  of  his  cares,  and  he  needed  a  minister  who,  as  in- 
quisitor-general, could  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  in- 
nmnerable  questions  arising  from  the  conflict  between  orthodoxy 
and  heresy,  and  between  papal  supremacy  and  local  episcopal  in- 
dependence. The  importance  of  such  a  measiu^  seems  to  have 
made  itself  felt  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  in  1262  Urban 
TV.  created  a  virtual  inquisitor-general  when  he  ordered  all  inquis- 
itors to  report,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to  Caietano  Orsini, 
Cardinal  of  S.  Niccolo  in  carcere  Tulliano,  all  impediments  to  the 
due  performance  of  their  functions,  and  to  obey  the  instructions 
which  he  might  give.  Cardinal  Orsini  speaks  of  himself  as  intjuisi- 
tor-general,  and  he  laboretl  to  bring  the  several  tribimala  into  the 
closest  relations  with  each  other  and  subjection  to  himself.  May 
19, 1273,  we  find  him  ordering  the  Italian  inquisitors  to  furnish  to 
the  inquisitors  of  France  facilities  for  the  transcription  of  aU  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  already  on  record  in  their  archives,  as  well 
as  of  all  future  ones.  The  perpetual  migration  of  Catharans  and 
Waldenses  between  France  and  Italy  rendered  this  information 
most  valuable,  and  the  French  inquisitors  had  requested  it  of  him, 
but  the  excessive  diSuscness  of  the  inquisitorial  documents  made 
the  task  appalling  in  magnitude  and  cost,  and  the  terms  of  the 
cardinal's  missive  show  that  it  was  not  expected  to  be  welcome. 
Whether  any  further  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  gigantic 
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plan,  which  would  have  so  greatly  multiplied  the  effectivenees  < 
the  Inquisition,  does  not  appear,  but  its  conception  shows  the  view 
entertained  by  Oraini  of  the  powers  of  his  office  and  of  the  poe- 
sibilities  of  what  the  Inquisition  might  become  under  energetic 
supervision.  Another  letter  of  his,  dated  May  24,  1273,  to  the  in- 
quisitors of  France,  indicates  that  for  a  time  at  least  the  genera] 
instructions  to  the  functionaries  of  the  Holy  Office  were  iasned 
through  him.* 

We  have  no  further  evidence  of  his  activity,  but  his  elevation 
to  the  papacy  in  1277,  as  Nicholas  III.,  may  possibly  indicate  that 
the  position  was  one  which  afforded  abundant  opiKtrtunities  of  in- 
fluence, perhaps  rendering  its  possessor  disagreeably,  if  not  dan- 
gerously powerful,  and  when  Nicholas  appointed  his  nephew.  Car- 
dinal Latino  Malebranca,  as  his  successor  in  the  office  vacated  by 
his  elevation,  he  may  have  felt  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
keeping  the  position  in  his  family.  Malebranca  was  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  and  his  influence  was  8ho^^'n  when,  in  1294,  hj 
ended  the  weary  conflict  of  the  conclave  by  procuring  the  electio 
of  the  hermit,  Pietro  Morrone,  as  pope,  under  the  name  of  Celc 
tin  V.  He  did  not  survive  the  short  pontificate  of  Celestin,  and 
the  proud  and  vigorous  Boniface  VII L  regarded  it  as  impolitic  or 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  office.  It  remained  in  abeyance  under 
the  Avignonese  popes,  until  Clement  VI.  revived  it  for  "William, 
Cardinal  of  S.  Stefano  in  Monte  Celio,  who  signalized  his  zeal  bj^ 
burning  several  heretics,  and  in  other  ways.  After  his  death  tfajj 
post  remained  vacant,  and  at  no  time  does  it  appear  to  have  exer^ 
cised  any  special  influence  over  the  development  and  activity  oj^ 
the  Inquisition.f     H 

■  RipoU  I  434.— Pegnae  Cotnoient,  in  Bytneric.  pp.  406-7. —Wadding.  Amul. 
R«gest.  Nich.  PP.  M.  No.  10.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  CarcaaaoDDe  (Doat,  XXXU, 
101).— Raynald.  urn.  1976,  No.  78.— M88.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latJD,  No.  14080,  M. 
S18. 

t  Paramo  de  Orig.  Ofiic.  S.  Inquis.  pp.  I24-5.~WaddiDg.  Annal.  ann.  ISM, 
No.  1.— Milmao,  Lftda  Cbriitianitj,  IV.  487. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  INQCISITORUL  PROCESS. 

Thx  procedure  of  the  episcopal  courts,  as  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  wa^  baaed  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  abuses  in  practice,  it  was  equitable  in  the- 
ory, and  its  processes  were  limited  by  strictly  defined  rulee.  In 
the  Inquisition  all  this  waa  changed,  and  if  we  would  rightly  ap-/ 
preciate  its  methods  we  must  understand  the  relations  which  the/ 
inquisitor  conceived,  to  exist  between  himself  and  the  offenders 
brought  before  his  tribunal.  Aa  a  judge,  he  was  vindicating  the 
faith  and  avenging  God  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by  misbe- 
lief He  was  more  tlian  a  judge,  however,  he  was  a  father-con- 
feasor  striving  for  the  salvation  of  the  wretched  souls  perversely 
bent  on  perdition.  In  bo^  capacities  he  acted  with  an  authority 
far  higher  than  thatof_an  earthly  judge.  If  liis  sacred  mission 
was  aooompIisEegrirmattered  little_what  methods  were  used.  If 
the  offender  asked  mercy  for  his  unpardonable  crime  it  must  be 
through  the  most  unreserved  submission  to  the  spiritual  father 
who  was  seeking  to  save  him  from  the  endless  torment  of  helL 
The  first  thing  demanded  of  him  when  he  appeared  before  the 
tribunal  was  an  oath  to  stand  to  the  mandates^  of  the  Church,  to 
answer  truly  all  questions  asked  of  him,  to  betray  all  heretics 
known  to  him,  and  to  perform  whatever  penance  might  be  imposed 
on  him ;  and  refusal  to  take  this  oath  was  to  proclaim  himself  at 
once  a  defiant  and  obstinate  heretic* 
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*  Afch.  de  VlnquiB.  de  Cuousonae  (Doat,  XXXL  S,  103).— Zaochioi  Tnct. 
de  HsreL  c.  ix 

In  the  Ciimonljuie  loquisition  the  preliminar;  oath  seems  only  to  pledge  the 
Accused  to  tell  the  trath  as  to  himself  uid  others  (£ymeric.  p.  421).  In  Italy, 
howerer,  it  was  the  more  elaborate  affair  described  in  the  text.  In  the  trials  of 
the  GagUelmites  at  Milan,  in  1 300,  the  accused  were,  in  additioD,  made  to  impow 
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H  ,The  duty  of  the  ittquisitor,  moreover,  was  distingiiished  from 
I  /hsX  of  the  ordinary  j"<lg«  by  the  fact  that  tlie  task  assigned  to 
(/  him  was  the  imptjasiblo  one  of  ascertaining  the  secret  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  the  prisoner.  External  acta  were  to  him  only  of 
value  as  indications  of  belief,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  he 
might  deem  them  conclusive  or  illusory.  The  crime  he  sought  K^ 
supprt^ss  by  punishment  was  purely  a  mental  one — aot«^  howev€^| 
criminal,  were  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  The  murderers  of  St.  Pet«r 
Martyr  were  prosecuted,  not  as  assassins,  but  as  fautors  of  heresy 
and  impeders  of  the  Inquisition.  The  usurer  only  came  within  his 
purview  when  he  asserted  or  showed  by  his  acts  that  he  consid- 
ered usury  no  sin  ;  the  sorcerer  when  his  incantations  proved  that 
he  preferred  to  rely  on  the  powers  of  demons  rather  than  those  of 
€K>d,  or  that  he  entertained  wrongful  notions  upon  the  sacraments. 
Zanghino  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  the  condemnation  of  a  concu- 
binary  priest  by  the  Inquisition,  who  was  punished  not  for  his 
licentiousness,  but  because  while  thus  ix>ihited  he  celebrated  daily 
mass  and  urged  in  excuse  that  he  considered  himself  purified  by 
putting  on  the  sacred  vestments.  Then,  too,  even  doubt  was  her- 
esy; the  believer  must  have  fixed  and  unwavering  faith,  and  it 
was  the  inquisitor's  business  to  ascertain  this  condition  of  his 
mind.  *  External  acts  and  verbal  professions  were  as  naught. 
The  accused  might  be  regular  in  his  attendance  at  muss ;  he  might 
be  liberal  in  his  oblations,  punctual  in  confession  and  communion, 
and  yet  be  a  heretic  at  heart.  When  brought  before  the  tribimaH 
he  might  profess  the  most  unbounded  submission  to  the  decision^B 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  strictest  adherence  to  orthotlox  doctrine,  the 
freest  readiness  to  subscribe  to  whatever  was  demanded  of  him, 

on  themselves,  in  cnso  of  Tiolating  its  pledges,  a  forfeit  vnrjiag  from  ten  to  fifty 
Imperial  lire,  to  secure  which  they  pleilgcd  to  the  iuquiaitor  a\\  their  profKrly, 
reiil  and  personal,  and  renounced  all  legal  defence.  Moreover,  this  pecuniary 
penalty  was  not  to  relieve  them  from  the  canoDical  punislimeot  attendunt  up<jD 
the  nnn-fulfilmcnt  of  the  obligations  assumed.  This.  I  presume,  wa^  the  official 
formula  customary  in  the  Lombard  Inquisition.— Ogni hen  Andrea,  I  OugUel- 
miti  del  Sccolo  XIU.,  Perugia.  1867.  pp.  5-6.  13,  37,  85,  37,  etc. 

In  tome  witch  trials  of  1474  in  Piedmont  the  oath  to  tell  the  truth  was  e 
forced  with  excommauication  ntid  '*  tratti  di  eortie,"  or  Infliction  of  the  tortai 
known  as  the  strappado,  varyins  from  ten  to  twenty-five  times— and  also  wit 
pecuniary  forfeits.—P.  Yayra  (Curiosity  di  Btoria  Sabalpina,  1676,  pp.  6S3,  698). 

*  Zaachini  Tract,  de  Hsiret.  c.  ii. 
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ftnd  yet  be  secretly  a  Catharan  or  a  Vaudois,  fit  only  for  the  stake. 
Few,  indeed,  were  there  who  courageously  admitted  their  heresy 
when  brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  to  the  conscientiouH  judge, 
eager  to  destroy  the  foxes  which  ravaged  the  vineyard  of  the 
Ixtrd,  the  task  of  exploring  the  secret  heart  of  man  was  no  easy 
one.     We  cannot  wonder  that  he  speedily  emancipated  himself"^ 
from  the  tranunels  of  i-ecognized  judicial  procedure  which,  in  prfr-  / 
A'enting  him  from  committing  injustice,  wouia  Have  rendered  his  J 
lalxirs  fuiile.     Still  105&  can  we  be  surprised  that  fanatic  ZPal,  ar- 


hitniTymielty,  and  insatiable  cupidity  rivalled  each  other  in  build- 
ing up  a  system  unspeakably  atrocious.  /Omniscience  alone  was 
■  oipable  of  solving  with  justice  the  probleKs  which  were  the  daily 
routine  of  the  inquisitor;  human  fmilty,  resolved  to  accomplish  a 
predetermined  end,  inevitably  reached  the  practical  conclusion  that  v^ 
the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  innocent  men  were  better  than  the  es-^ 

»cape  of  one  giultyTT' 
Thus  of  the  three  forma  of  criminal  actions,  accusation ,^len un - 
ciation,  and  inquisition,  the  latter  necessarily  became^  in  place  of 
an  exception,  the  invariable  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
stripped  ofthe8afeguard8j>yjvhich  it^^angerou3_tendeneies  ha 
been  in  some  degree  neutralized.  If  a  formal  accuser  present^ 
himself.  the~inqTriHltor~'wa8  insfructed  to  discourage  him  by  point- 
ing out  the  danger  of  the  talio  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  in- 
scribing himself ;  and  by  general  consent  this  form  of  action  was 
rejected  in  conset)uence  of  its  being  *'  litigicus  " — that  is,  because 
it  afforded  the  accused  some  opportunities  of  defence.  That  there 
was  danger  lo  TEoliccuser,  and  that  the  Tntiuisition  practically  dis- 
couraged the  process,  was  shown  in  1304,  when  an  inquisitor, 
Trk  Landulfo,  imposed  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of 
gold  on  the  town  of  Thpate  because  it  hatl  officially  accused  a-X" 
Bznan  of  heresy  and  had  failed  in  the  proof.  The  action  by  denun- 
ciation i^as  less  objectionable,  because  m  it  the  inquisitor  acted  «r 
qfi<no;  but  it  was  unusual,  and  the  inquisitorial  process  at  an  eaiiy 
period  became  substantially  the  only  one  followed.^ 

I'  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquia.  pp.  41ft-17.— Archlno  di  Napoli,  Reg.  138,  Lett.  F, 
fol.  105. 
To  appreciate  the  cootraat  betweea  the  proceaaes  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the  / 
•ecalar  courts,  it  will  suffice  to  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  latter  la  Milan  in  the  ^ 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Ao  Mcuaer  bringia^  %  <^tvcu&aK  ^R.'wai^  ^w^ 
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Not  only,  as  we  shall  see,  were  its  safeguards  withdrawn,  bni 

tually  the  presumption  of  guilt  was  assumed  in  advanoe.    About 

,  i    1378  an  experienced  inquisitor  lays  down  the  rule  as  one  generally 

\  received,  that  in  places  much  suspected  of  heresy  every  inhabitant 

I  I  must  be  cited  to  appear,  must  be  forced  to  abjure  heresy  and  to 

'    \  tell  the  truth,  and  l>e  subjected  to  a  detailed  interrogatory  about 

iumself  and  others,  in  which  any  lack  of  frankness  will  subject  him 

hereafter  to  the  dreadful  penalties  of  relapse.    That  this  was  not 

a  mere  theoretical  proposition  appeai-s  from  the  great  inquests  he! 

by  Bernard  de  Caux  antl  Jean  de  Saint-Pierre  in  1345  and  12 

when  there  are  recorded  two  hundred  and  thirty  interrogato: 

of  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Avignonet,  one  hundred  of 

those  of  Fanjeaux,  and  four  himdred  and  twenty  of  Ma«-Saintet- 

PueUes* 

tVom  this  responsibility  tbere  was  no  escape  for  any  one  who 
had  reached  the  age  at  which  the  Church  held  him  able  to  answer 
for  his  own  acts.  What  tliis  age  was,  however,  was  a  subject  of 
dispute.  The  Councils  of  Toulouse,  Beziers,  and  Albi  assumed  it  to 
be  foui-teen  for  males  and  twelve  for  females,  when  they  prescribed 
the  oath  of  abjuration  to  be  taken  by  the  whole  population,  and 
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t  obliged  to  inscribe  hiniAelf  and  to  fttrnisb  ample  security  that  in  cote  of  fUlnre 
\rould  undergo  the  fittiog  penalty  and  indemnify  tlte  accused  for  all  expenaetf 
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in  default  nf  security  he  was  to  remain  in  jail  until  the  end  of  the  tri&L 
judge  wa.H,  moreover,  bound  to  render  his  decision  within  three  raontha. 

If  the  judge  proceeded  by  inquisition  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  accuaed  no- 
tice in  advance.  The  latter  was  entitled  to  counsel  and  to  have  the  o&mea  and 
testimony  of  the  witneasee  commuuiaUed  to  him,  and  the  judge  was  required, 
under  a  penally  of  fifty  lire,  to  complete  the  matter  within  thirty  daya. — 8latuta 
Criminalia  Mediolani,  e  tenebris  in  lacera  edita,  Bergami,  1594,  c  1-3,  153. 

It  is  true  that,  under  the  infiucnca  of  the  Inquisition,  the  lay  courts  outgrew 
these  wholesome  proviaions  against  injustice,  but  meanwhile  it  is  important  to 
bear  them  in  mind  when  considering  the  secrecy,  the  delays,  and  the  practical 
denial  of  justice  in  every  way  which  charactetizcd  the  proceedings  against  heraM 
ticfl.  The  gradual  demoralijifltion  of  th»  a^nliir  conrta  under  these  influenct^B 
was  a  subject  of  complaint.  Tn  1829  t^f,  cnnf"'°  "f^ft""***  repFescuted  to  Phil- 
ippe (^Valoisthat  hiajml^B^were^neglectir^  from  accusers  proper  se- 
curity to  indemnify  the  accused  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  prosecution,  and  tlie 
king  promptly  ordered  the  abuse  to  be  corrected. — Valsectte,  lid.  Privat,  X.  Pr. 
B87.           ^— 

*  Doctrina  de  mode  procedendi  (Martene  Thesaor.  Y.  1806).— HoLinler,  L'  la- 
dans  le  midi  de  la  France, 
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lis  rule  was  adopted  by  some  authoritiea.  Others  contented 
icmselves  with  the  definition  that  the  child  must  be  old  enough 
»  underKtand  the  purport  of  an  oath,  while  there  were  not  want- 
Ig  high  authorities*  who  reduwMt  the  age  of  responsibility  to  seven 
ears,  and  those  who  more  charitably  fixed  it  at  nine  and  a  half 
>r  girls  and  ten  and  a  half  for  boys.  It  is  true  that  in  Latin 
>uiitries,  where  minority  did  not  cease  until  the  age  of  twenty -five, 
D  one  beneath  that  age  ha^l  a  standing  in  court,  but  this  was 
ladily  evaded  by  appointing  for  him  a  ''curator,"  under  whose 
ladow  he  could  be  toriure<l  and  condemned ;  and  when  we  are 
dd  that  no  one  below  the  age  of  fourteen  should  be  tortured, 
«  are  left  to  conjecture  the  minimum  age  of  res{>onsibility  for 
ftresy.* 

Nor  could  the  offender  escape  by  absenting  himself.     Absence 
&B  contumacy  and  only  increased  his  guilt,  by  adding  a  fresh  and  , 
nparrlonable  offence,  besides  l>eing  technically  tantamount  to  con- 1 
Sssion.     In  fact,  before  the  Inquisition  was  thought  of,  the  inqoi^j 
orial  process  was  rendered  absolute  in  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence 
recisely  to  meet  such  cases^as  when  Innocent  HI.  degraded  the 
ishop  of  Goire  on  evidence  tiiken  e^- parts  by  his  commifisioners, 

ter  the  bishop  had  rej)eatedly  refused  to  appear  before  them ;  and 
le  importance  of  this  decision  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Raymond 

'  Pennaforte  embtxiied  it  in  the  canon  law  to  prove  that  in  oases 
f  contumacy  the  testimony  taken  in  an  in^umih  was  valid  ground 
>r  condemnation  without  a  litis  contestoHo  or  contest  between  the 
prosecution  and  the  defence.  Acconlingly,  when  a  party  failed 
0  appear,  after  due  citation  published  in  his  parish  church  and 
iroper  delay,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  proceeding  against  him 
conviction  in  ahssntla — the  absence  of  the  culprit  being  piously 

pplied  by  "  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Gospels "  when  the 
Bntenoe  was  rendered.  Contumacious  absence,  in  fact,  was  in  it- 
elf  enough.     Frederic  11.  in  his  earliest  edict,  in  1220,  following 

.6  Lateran  Council  of  1216,  had  declared  that  the  suspect  who 


*  CoDcil.  TolosftD.  ann.  1329  c  10,— Condi.  BitcrreoB.  uin.  1844  c.  81. — Cod- 
].  iLlbieDs.  ann.  1254  c.  5. — Modus  ex&minandi  hiereticoa  (M&g.  Bib.  Patruiu 
III.  841). — Joaa  Andreae  Gloss.  8up.  c.  13  S«zto  v.  2. —  PcgiUB  CommeDt.  in 
fmeric  p.  4d0.  —  Bemardi  Comena.  Lacema  Inqoia.  s.  tt.  Jfwor,  T<»Uera 
0.88. 
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did  not  clear  himself  within  twelve  months  was  to  be  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  this  was  applied  to  the  absent,  who  were  ordered 
to  be  sentenced  after  a  year's  excommunication,  whether  anrthing 
was  pn>ved  against  them  or  not.  Enduring  excommunication  for 
a  year  without  seeking  it*  removal  was  evidence  of  heresy  as  to 
the  sacraments  and  the  power  of  the  keys,  if  as  to  nothing  else 
and  soTue  authorities  were  so  rigid  with  regard  to  this  that  the 
Council  of  Heziera  denounced  the  punishment  of  heresy  for 
who  remained  excommunicate  for  forty  days.  Even  the  delay 
a  twelvemonth,  however,  was  ova*lc<l,  for  incjuisitors  were  in 
structod  when  citing  the  absent  to  summon  them,  not  only  to  ap- 
pear, but  to  purge  themselves  \Yithin  a  given  time,  and  then  as  soon 
as  it  had  elapsed  the  accused  was  held  to  be  convicted.  Yet  t 
extreme  penalty  of  relaxation  was  rarely  enforced  in  such  case%! 
and  the  Inquisition  contented  itself  generally  with  imprisoning  for 
life  those  against  whom  no  offence  was  proved  save  contumacy, 
unl&ss,  indewl,  when  caught  they  refused  to  submit  and  abjure.* 

As  little  was  there  any  escape  by  death.  It  mattei-ed  not  that 
the  sinner  ha<l  been  called  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  the  faith 
must  bo  vindicated  by  bis  condemnation  and  the  faithful  be  edifi' 
by  his  punishment.  If  he  hu<l  incurre*!  only  imprisonment  or  the 
lighter  jwnalties,  his  b{>nes  were  simply  dug  up  and  cast  out.  If 
his  heri^y  hml  deserved  the  stake,  they  were  solemnly  burned.  A 
simulacrum  of  defence  waa  allowed  to  heirs  and  descendants,  on 
whom  were  visited  the  heavy  penalties  of  confiscation  and  per- 
sonal disabilities.  How  unflagging  was  the  zeal  with  which  these 
mortuary  prosecutions  were  sometimes  airrieil  on  is  visible  in  the 
case  of  Annannti  Pongilu|>o  of  Ferrara,  over  whose  remains  war 
was  waged  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Inquisitor  of  Ferrara  for 


on 
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■  C.  8  Extra  ii.  U.— Concil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1344  c.  19.— Concil.  Bitorreu. 
uin.  1946  c.  8 ;  Append,  c.  14.— Giiitl.  Fulcod.  Quecat.  vr.— Coll  Doat,  XXI.  143. 
—Eriueric.  Direct.  Itiq.  pp.  882.495,528-31.— IJb.  Seiitentl.  Tnq.  Tolosan.  pp.  175, 
867-74.— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hturat.  c.  ii,.  viii..  ix.— M3S  Bib.  Nat.»  fonda  latin, 
No.  14930,  fol.  321.^Benmrdi  Conieiis.  Lucerna  Inquislt.  s.  vv.  Vojitumar^  Con- 
eiiwaCur.— Concil.  Lateran.  IV.  ann.  131B  c.  28.— Hiat  Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IL  ^ 
p.  4.— Concil.  Albieos.  ann.  12.54  c.  28.— Alex.  PP.  lY.  Bull.  ContuUationi  wntrm^  ■ 
38  Mai.  1280 —C.  18  Extra,  v.  38  (cf.  Concil.  Trident  Sejis.  25  de  Reform,  c.  3).  ^ 
— Arcb.  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXXI.  88).— Bemardi  Comeoa.  Lucenu 
Inquhit.  s.  v.  Procedere^  No.  10. . 
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thirty-two  years  after  his  death,  in  1269,  ending  with  the  triumph 
of  the  Inquisition  in  1301.    No  prescription  of  time  barred  the 
Church  in  these  matters,  as  the  heirs  and  descendants  of  Gherardo^  T 
of  Florence  found  when,  in  1313,  Frd  Grimaldo  the  inquisitor  \ 
commenced  a  successful  prosecution  against  their  ancestor  who  ha^J 
died  prior  to  1250.* 

At  best  the  inquisitorial  process  was  a  dangerous  one  in  its 
conjunction  of  prosecutor  with  judge,  and  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  ecclesiastical  iurisprudenoe  careful  limitfli^^wa  to  prevent 
abuse  were  felt  tobe  absolutely  essential.    The  danger  was  doubled 
when  the  prosecuting  judge  was  an  ^iiest  zealot  bent  on  uphold- 
ing the  faith  and  predetermined  on  seeing  in  every  prisoner  before 
him  a  heretic  to  be  convicted  at  any  cost ;  nor  was  the  danger 
lessened  when  he  was  merely  rapacious  and  eager  for  fines  and 
confiscations,    ^pn^  the  theory  of  the  Church  wasjhat  the  inquisi- 
tor was  an  impaiUal  spiritual  father  whose  functions  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  should  be  fettered  by~no  rules.    ATT  the^fegnards  -. 
which -fannian^experienoe  had  shown  to  be  necessary  in  judicial  ( 
proceedings  of  the  most  trivial  character  were  deliberately  cast  | 
aside  in  these^cases,  where  life  a^d  reputation  and  property  through  -^ 
three  generations  wepe"mvoIved.    Every  doubtful  point  was  de- 
cided "  in  favor  of  the  faith."    The  inquisitor,  with  endless  itersr 
tion,  was  empowered  and  instructed  to  proceed  summarily,  to  dis--^ 
regard  forms,  to  permit  no  impediments  aHsingtrom  judici^  rules  ' 
or  the  wrangling  of  advocatesTto'ShorteriThe  proceeding  as  much 
as  possible  by  depriving  the  accused  of  the  ordimiiry  facjhtifis  of 
defence,  and"5yl^jecting  all  appeaJsand^iJatory  exceptions.    Tho-^ 
vaJidity  orSeresult  was  not  to  be  vitiated  by  the  omission  at  any 
stage  of  the  trial  of  the  forms  which  had  been  devised  to  prevent 
injustice  and  subject  the  judge  to  responsibility .f 

*  Muratori,  Antiqnitat  ItaL  Dissert.  60. — ^Zanchini  Tract  de  Hnret.  c.  xxiv., 
xL — Lami,  Antichitd  Toscane,  p.  497. 

+  Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull  Prm  eunetU,  (  11,  9  Nov.  1266.— Ejusd.  Bull.  Oupientet, 
10  Dec.  1257 ;  4  Mart.  1264.— Urban!  PP.  TV.  Ball.  lAeet  at  omni&iu,  1263  (Mag. 
Bull  Rom.  L  132).— Bljuad.  Bull.  Pra  eunetii,  3  Aug.  1364.— Clement  PP.  IV. 
Boll.  Pra  euncttt,  38  Feb.  1366.— C.  30  Sexto  t.  2.— Joan.  Andrece  Oloss.  sup. 
eod.— C.  2  Clement  v.  11.— Bemardi  Guidonis  Practica  P.  rr.  (Doat,  XXX.).— 
Sjmeric.  Direct  Inq.  p.  588. 


proceedings  been  public,  tDere  migbt  bave  Oeen  some 
jL^eck  upon  this  hi<ieous  Rvstem,  but  the  Inquisition  shrouded  it> 
^  self  in  the  awful  mystery  of  secrecy  until  after  sentence  had  been 
awarded  and  it  ^as  ready  to  impre^tte^m^^tudfijyith  the  fear 
ful  solemnities  of^he'  aUto  iis/i.  CnlSiproclamation  were  to  be 
made  for  an  absentee,  the  citation  of  a  suspected  heretic  was  made 
in  secret.  All  knowledge  of  what  took  place  after  he  preseoted 
himself  was  confined  to  the  few  discreet  men  selected  by  his  judge, 
who  were  sworn  to  inviolable  silence,  and  even  the  experts  assem- 
bled to  consult  over  his  fate  were  subjected  to  similar  oaths.  The 
secrets  of  that  dismal  tribunal  were  guarded  with  the  same  caution, 
and  we  are  told  by  Bernard  Gui  that  extracts  from  the  records 
were  to  be  furnished  rarely  and  only  with  the  moat  careful  discre- 
tion. Paramo,  in  the  quaint  pedantry  with  which  he  in^nioosly 
proves  that  God  was  the  first  inquisitor  and  the  condemnation  of 
Adam  and  Eve  the  first  model  of  the  iuquisitorial  process,  tri- 
umphantly points  out  that  he  judged  them  in  secret,  thus  setting 
the  example  which  the  Inquisition  is  bound  to  follow,  and  avoid- 
ing the  subtleties  which  the  criminals  would  have  raised  in  their 
defenoo,  especially  at  the  suggestion  of  the  crafty  scr|)ent.  That 
he  calle<l  no  witnesses  is  explained  by  the  confession  of  the  accused, 
and  ample  legal  authority  is  cited  to  show  that  these  confessions 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  conviction  and  punishment.  If  thiafc 
blasphemous  absurdity  raises  a  smile,  it  has  also  its  melanchc^yj 
side,  for  it  reveals  to  us  the  view  which  the  inquisitors  themselve 
took  of  their  functions,  assimilating  themselves  to  God  and  wield-' 
ing  an  irre8]K)naible  |X)wer  which  nothing  short  of  divine  wisdom 
could  prevent  from  being  turned  by  human  passions  into  an  engiofl 
of  the  most  deadly  injustice.  Released  from  all  the  restraint  of 
publicity  and  unrestricted  by  the  formalities  of  law,  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  Zanghino  tells  us,  was  purely  arbitrary.  How 
the  inquisitors  construed  their  jjowers  and  what  use  they  made 
of  their  discretion  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  of  seeing 
hereafter.* 


*  Doctnna  de  modo  procedendj  (Muiene  Thesaur.V.  1811-13). — Concll.  Bite^ 
rons.  ano.  1246,  Append,  c.  16. — Arcb.de  rinq.deCarcu»oiuie(Doat,XXVn.  IS6, 
163,  178).— Bero,  Guidon.  Gravamina  (Doat.XXX.  102).— Ejuad.  Practica  (Doat, 
XXIX.  94).  —  Eymeric.  Direct.  InqniH.  pi>.  631-33.  —Jacob.  Laudeua.  Orat  ad 
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The  ordinary  oouree  of  a  trial  by  the  Inquisition  was  this.  A 
man  would  be  reported  to  the  inquisitor  as  of  ill-repute  for  heresy, 
or  his  name  would  occur  in  the  confessions  of  other  prisoners.  A 
secret  inquisition  would  be  made  and  all  accessible  evidence  against 
him  would  be  collected.  He  would  then  be  secretly  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  a  given  time,  and  bail  taken  to  secure  his  obedience,  or  if 
he  were  suspected  of  flight,  he  would  be  suddenly  arrested  and 
conBned  until  the  tribunal  was  ready  to  give  him  a  hearing.  Legal- 
ly there  regiiirwl  to  lip  thrpe  citations,  but  this  was  eluded  by  making 
the  summons  ''one  for  three :"  when  the  prosecution  was  based 
on  common  report  the  witnesses  were  caUed'apparently  at -random, 
making  S^BOTtrof  drag-net,  and  when  the  mass  ol  suraUSBB  and  gos- 
sip,  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  the  natural  fear  of  the  witnesses, 
eager  to  save  themselves  from  suspicion  or  faTOTiTTg^faeretics,  grew 
Buffloient  f^rliction,  the  blow  would  fall.  The  accused  was  thus 
prejudged.  He  was  assumed  to  be  guilty,  or  he  womanot  have 
been~put  on  tnal,  and  virtually  hiB  only  mode 'Of  uucupe  was -by 
oonfessf&g  the  cTFgT'gOi  made  against  him,  abiunng  herCTy^  and  ac- 
cepting whatever  punishment  might  be  imposed  on  him  in  the 
shape  of  "penance,.  Persistent  denial  of  guilt  and  assertion  of  or- 
thodoxy, when  There  was  eWdence  against  him,  rendered  him  an 
impenit«nt,  obstinate  heretic,  to  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm 
and  consiprned  to  the  stake.  The  process  thus  was  an  exceedingly 
simple  one.  and  is  aptly  summarized  by  an  inquisitor  of  the  fifteenth 
I  century  in  an  argument  against  admittmg  the  accused  to  bail.  If 
one  is  caught  in  heresy,  by  his  own  confession,  and  is  impenitent, 
he  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  put  to  death ;  if 
penitent,  he  is  to  be  thrust  in  prison  for  life,  and  therefore  is  not 
to  be  let  loose  on  bail ;  if  he  denies,  and  is  legitimately  convicted 
by  witnesses,  he  is,  as  an  impenitent,  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular 
court  to  be  executed.* 
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'  Ck)ncil.  Constant.  (Yon  der  Hardt.  HI.  QQ). — Paramo  de  Grig.  Offic.  8.  Inqoii. 
pp.  32-38.— Zancliini  Tract,  de  Uieret.  c.  ix. 

•  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq,  pp.  413,418,  428-4,461-5,581-4.— Zanchini  Tract,  de 
Hffiret.  c.  ix.— Bernard!  Comens.  Lucema  loqaisit.  s.  v.  Impotnitsn*. — Albcrtin. 
hepen.  Inquis.  b.  v.  Cautio. 

Tbc  contrast  between  this  and  the  secular  jurisprudence  of  the  Uiirtceoth 
teentury  i«  tllustralMl  in  the  charter  granted  by  Alpbonse  of  Poitiers  to  the  town 
of  Auzon  (Auvergne),  about  1260.     Any  one  accMKd  of  cnm^^Vt'^  <:x^\&:Ql<cnlt«v$^ 
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Yet  many  reasons  led  the  inquisitor  earnestly  to  desire  to  se- 
cure confession.  In  numerous  cases — indeed,  no  doubt  in  a  ma- 
jority— the  evidence,  while  possibly  justifying  suspicion,  was  of  too  I 
loosp  and  unrlotined  a  character  to  justify  condemnation,  for  every 
idle  rumor  was  taken  up,  and  any  flimsy  pretext  which  led  to  profr 
pcution  assumed  importance  when  the  inquisitor  found  himself 
bound  to  show  that  he  hiul  not  acted  unadvisedly,  or  when  he  had^ 
in  prospect  fines  and  ooniiscations  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithjH 
Even  when  the  evidence  was  sufficient,  there  were  motives  equally 
strong  to  imiuce  the  inquisitor  to  labor  with  bis  prisoner  in  the 
hope  uf  leacUng  him  to  withdraw  his  denial  and  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  tribunal  Except  in  the  somewhat  rare 
cases  of  detiant  heretics,  confession  was  always  accompanied  with 
pi-ofossions  of  conversion  and  repentance.  Not  only  thus  was  a 
soul  snatched  from  Sata.n,  but  the  new  convert  was  bound  to  prove 
his  sincerity  by  denouncing  all  whom  he  knew  or  might  suspect 
to  be  heretic,  thus  opening  fresh  avenuee  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  H 

Bernard  Gui,  copying  an  earlier  inquisitor,  tolls  us  eloquently  ' 
that  when  the  external  evidence  was  insufficient  for  conviction,  the 
mind  of  the  inquisitor  was  torn  with  anxious  cares.  On  the  one 
side,  his  conscience  pained  him  if  he  pimisheil  one  who  was  neither 
confessed  nor  convicted ;  but  he  suffered  still  more,  knowing  by 
constant  cxporienc«  the  falsity  and  cunning  and  malic*  of  theso 
men.  if  he  allowed  them  to  escape  through  their  vulpine  astutoM 
ness,  to  the  damage  of  the  faith.  In  such  case  they  were  strength- 
ene<l  and  multiphod,  and  rendered  keener  than  ever,  while  the  laity 
were  scandalized  at  seeing  the  inefficiency  of  the  Inquisition,  baffled 
in  its  undertakings,  and  its  most  learned  men  played  with  and  de- 
fied by  rude  and  illiterate  ]>ersons,  for  they  believed  the  inquisitors 
to  have  all  the  proofs  and  arguments  of  the  faith  so  ready  at  hand 
that  no  heretic  could  elude  them  or  prevent  their  converting  him. 
From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  self-conceit  of  the  inquisitor  led 
him  inevitably  to  conviction.     In  another  passage  be  points  out 


pould  clear  himself  by  bis  own  oath  and  that  of  a  single  legal  coi^urator,  unlea 
there  was  a  legitimate  plaiDtiff  or  accuser;  and  no  one  could  be  tried  by  the  io- 
qutsitorial  process  without  his  own  consent  —  Cbassaing,  Spicilegium  Briva- 
tcDBB,  Pans,  1886,  p.  93. 
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how  greatly  profitable  to  the  faith  was  the  conversion  of  such  per- 
sons, because  not  only  were  they  obliged  to  betray  their  fellows  and 
the  hiding-phic^s  and  conventicles  of  darkness,  but  those  whom 
they  had  inllut;nce<i  were  more  ready  to  acknowledge  their  errors 
and  seek  in  turn  to  be  converted.  As  early  as  1*J46  the  Council  of 
Beziers  had  pointed  out  the  utility  of  such  conversions,  and  had  in- 
structed the  inquisitors  to  spare  no  pains  in  procuring  them,  and 
all  subeeqaent  authorities  evidently  regarded  this  as  the  first  of 
their  duties.  They  all  agree,  moreover,  in  holding  delation  of  ao- 
complicee  as  the  indispensable  evidence  of  true  conversion.  With- 
out this  the  repentant  heretic  in  vain  might  ask  for  reconciliation 
and  mercy ;  his  refusal  to  betray  his  friends  and  kindred  was  proof 
that  he  was  unrepentant,  and  lie  was  forthwith  handetl  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  exactly  as  in  the  Roman  law  a  converted  Manichsan 
who  consorted  with  Manichfeans  without  denouncing  them  to  the  ■ 
authorities  was  punishable  with  death,  llow  useful  this  was  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  Saurine  Rigaud,  whose  confession  is  recorded 
at  Toulouse  in  1254,  where  it  is  followed  by  a  list  of  one  hundred  fl 
and  sixty-nine  persons  incriminated  by  her,  their  names  being  care- 
fully tabulated  with  their  places  of  residence  for  immediate  action. 
How  strictly ;,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  reconciled  heretic  was  con- 
strued is  seen  in  the  fate  of  Guillem  Sicrede  at  Toulouse  in  1312. 
He  had  abjured  and  lieen  reconciled  in  1203.  Fifty  years  after- 
wards, in  1311,  he  had  been  present  at  the  death-bed  of  his  brother, 
where  heretication  had  been  |>erformed,  and  he  hu<i  failed  to  be- 
tray it,  though  he  had  vainly  objected  to  it.  When  iuske<i  for  his 
reasons,  he  simply  said  that  he  had  not  wished  to  injure  his  neph- 
ews, and  for  this,  in  1312,  he  was  imprisoned  for  life.  Delation 
was  80  indispensable  to  the  Inquisition  that  it  was  to  be  secured  by 
rewards  ha  well  as  by  punishments.  15emard  Ctui  tells  us  that 
those  who  voluntarily  come  forward  and  prove  their  zeal  by  con- 
fession and  by  betraying  all  their  associates  are  not  only  to  Ije  par- 
doned, but  their  liveUhood  must  be  secured  at  the  liands  of  princes 
and  prelates ;  while  betraying  a  single  "  perfected  "  heretic  insured 
immunity  and  perhaps  additional  reward.* 


•  Bernard.  Guidon.  Practicm  P.  iv.,  r.  (Doat.  XXX.).— Concil.  Biterrens.  tnc. 
l£44.AppeDd.c.  16. ^Tractat.  dePaup.de  Lugdun.(&UrteneTtieuur.V.  1791-41. 
— AnoD.  Pawaviens.  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XUL%05>.— Coii*\..  XTt.C^A-v.^'S  .^^^i«sbMs 
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The  inquisitor's  anxiety  to  secure  confessioa  was  well  grounded^ 
not  only  through  the  advantages  thus  seoored,  but  to  satisfy  hia 
own  conscience.  In  ordinary  crintea,  a  judge  was  usually  oerUun 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed  before  he  undertook  to  ppofr 
ecute  a  prisoner  accused  of  murder  or  theft.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  inquisitor  could  have  no  assurance  that  there  had  been 
any  crima  A  man  might  be  reasonably  suspected,  he  might  have 
been  seen  conversing  with  those  subsequently  proved  to  be  heretics, 
he  might  have  given  them  alms  or  other  afisistanoe,  he  might  even 
have  attended  a  meeting  of  heretics,  and  yet  bo  thoroughly  ortho- 
dox at  heart;  or  he  might  be  a  bitter  heretic  and  yet  have  given 
no  outward  sign.  His  own.  assertion  of  orthodoxy,  his  willingness 
to  subscribe  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  went  for  nothing,  for  experience 
had  proved  that  moat  heretics  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  any- 
thing, and  that  they  had  been  trained  b}'  persecution  to  conceal 
their  beliefs  under  the  mask  of  rigid  orthodoxy.  Confession  of 
heresy  thus  became  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  no  effort  waa 
deemed  too  great,  no  means  too  repulsive,  to  secure  it  This  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  inquisitorial  process,  and  it  is  deserving  of 
detailed  consideration,  not  only  because  it  formed  the  basis  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Holy  Office,  but  also  because  of  the  va^st  and  deplora- 
ble influence  which  it  exercised  for  five  centuries  on  the  whole 
judicial  system  of  Continental  Europe.  h 

The  first  and  reatlicst  means  was^  of  course,  the  examination  of  fl 
the  accused.  For  tliis  the  inquisitor  prepared  himself  by  collecting 
and  studying  all  the  adverse  evidence  that  could  be  procured,  while 
the  prisoner  was  kept  in  sedulous  ignorance  of  the  charges  against 
him.  Skill  in  interrogation  was  the  one  preeminent  requisite  of 
the  inquisitor,  and  manuals  prepared  by  experienced  brethren 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  officials  are  full  of  details  vriih 
regard  to  it  and  of  carefully  prepared  forms  of  interrogations  suited 
for  every  heretical  sect.  Constant  training  developed  a  class  of 
acute  and  subtle  minds,  pniotised  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the  ac- 
cused, skilled  to  lay  pitfalls  for  the  incautious,  versed  in  every  art 
to  confuse,  prompt  to  detect  ambiguities,  and  quick  t-o  take  advan- 


L'lnquisitioD  dans  lo  midi  de  la  Prance,  p.  S40. — ^Lib.  Sent^ntt  Inq.  Toloean.  p. 
U7.— Epifit  Petri  Card.  Albon.  (Doat,  XXXL  5).— Bernard.  OuidoD.GraTamiiift 
{2>Mi,XXX.  tU). 
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of  heeitation  or  contradiction.     Even  in  the  infoncy  of  the 

institution  the  consuls  of  Narbonne  complained  to  those  of  Niraee 
that  the  inquisit<:)rs,  in  their  efforts  to  entrap  the  unwary,  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  dialectics  as  sophistical  as  those  with  which 
students  encountered  each  other  in  scholastic  diversion.  Nothing 
more  ludicrous  can  well  be  imagined  than  the  complaints  of  these 
veteran  examiners,  restrict^  by  no  rules,  of  the  shrewd  duplicity 

■  of  their  victims,  who  struggled,  occasionally  with  success,  to  avoid 
criminating  themselves,  and  they  sought  to  explain  it  by  asserting 
that  wicked  and  shameless  priests  instructed  them  how  to  equivo- 
cate on  points  of  faith.* 

An  exj>erienced  inquisitor  drew  up7or  the  guidance  of  his  suc- 
oeeaors  a  specimen  examination  of  a  heretic,  to  show  them  the  quib- 
bles and  tergiversations  for  which  they  must  be  prepared  when 
deahng  ^vith  those  who  shrank  from  boldly  denying  their  faith. 
Its  fidelity  is  attested  by  Bernard  Gui  reproducing  it  fifty  years 
later  In  his  "  Praotica,*'  and  it  is  too  characteristic  an  illustration 

■  of  the  encounter  l»etwe«n  the  trained  intellect  of  the  inquisitor 
and  the  untutoretl  shrewdness  of  the  peasant  struggling  to  save 
his  life  and  his  conscience,  to  be  omitted. 

■  "When  a  heretic  is  first   brought  up  for  examination,  he 
VassQinee  a  confident  air,  as  though  secure  in  his  innocence.     I 
V  ask  him  why  he  has  been  brought  before  me.     Ue  rephes,  smil- 
ing and  courteous, '  Sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  cause  from 
you.' 

'"  **  L  *  You  are  accused  as  a  heretic,  and  that  you  beUeve  and 
teach  otherwise  than  Holy  Church  believes,' 
B        "A.  (Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
iaith)  '•  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  am  innocent  of  this,  and  that  I 
never  held  any  faith  other  than  tliat  of  true  Christianity.' 

■  "I.  *  You  call  your  faith  Christian,  for  you  consider  ours  as 
false  and  heretical.  But  I  ask  whether  you  Iiave  ever  Ixilieved  as 
true  another  faith  than  that  which  the  Roman  Church  holds  to  bo 
tamef  


*  Bernard.  Ouidnn.  Practica  P.  v,  (Doat,  XXX.). — Modus  ezatninandi  Bared- 
cos  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  342).  — Tractat.  de  Paup.  de  Lagd.  {Martene  Tbeaaur.  V. 
1798-4).— M9.  Vatican.  No.  8eC8(Ricchini,  Prolog,  ad  Monetam,  p.  xxiiL).— Anon. 
Pas8aT.(Hag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIXI.  SOI).— MoUnier,  L'Inq.  dans  1c  mldi  do  ia  Prance,  p. 
284.— Alex.  PP,  IV.  Bull.  Qw>d  ntp&r  no7muU«,S  VQA^"0«..\^V 
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"  A.  *  I  believe  the  true  faith  which  the  Roman  Church  believes, 
and  which  you  openly  ppcach  to  us.' 

"  I.  ^  Perhaps  you  have  some  of  your  sect  at  Rome  whom 
you  call  the  Roman  Church.  T^  when  I  preach,  say  many  things, 
some  of  which  are  common  to  us  both,  as  that  God  liveth,  and 
you  believe  some  of  what  I  preach.  Nevertheless  you  may  be 
a  heretic  in  not  believing  other  matters  which  are  to  be  be- 
lieved.' 

"A.  *  I  believe  all  things  that  a  Christian  should  believe.' 

"I.  *  I  know  your  tricks.  What  the  members  of  your  sect  be- 
lieve you  hold  to  be  that  which  a  Christian  should  believe.  But 
we  waste  time  in  this  fencing.  Say  simply,  Do  you  believe  in  one 
God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  V  i 

"A.  'I  believe.'  ■ 

*'  I.  '  Do  yon  believe  in  Christ  bom  of  the  Virgin,  suffered,  risen, " 
and  ascended  to  heaven  V  ^ 

"  A.  (Briskly) '  I  Wieve.'  ■ 

"  I.  *  Do  you  believe  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  masB  performed 
by  the  priests  to  be  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by^ 
divine  virtue  V 

"A.  'Ought  I  not  to  believe  this  I* 

"  L  '  I  don't  ask  if  you  ought  to  believe,  but  if  you  do  believe.' 

"A.  *  I  believe  whatever  you  and  other  good  doctors  order  me 
to  believe.' 

"  I.  '  Those  good  doctors  are  the  masters  of  your  sect ;  if  I  ao-i 
oord  with  them  you  helieve  with  me;  if  not,  not.' 

"A.  *  I  willingly  bebeve  with  you  if  you  teach  what  is  good    , 
to  me.'  fl 

*'  I.  *  You  consider  it  good  to  you  if  I  teach  what  your  othei^ 
masters  teach.    Say,  then,  do  you  believe  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  in  the  altar  ?' 

**  A.  (Promptly)  '  I  believe.' 

"  I.  '  You  know  that  a  body  is  there,  and  that  all  bodies  are 
oui'  Lord.    I  ask  whether  the  body  there  is  of  the  Lord  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin,  hung  on  the  cross,  arose  from  the  dead, 
oended,  etc.  V 

"  A,  '  And  you,  sir,  do  you  not  believe  it  V 

"  L  '  I  believe  it  wholly.* 

"  A.  *  I  believe  likewise.' 
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"  I.  '  You  believe  that  I  believe  it,  which  is  not  what  I  ask,  hut 
whether  you  believe  it.*  — * 

"  A.  '  If  you  wish  to  interpret  all  that  I  say  otherwise  than 
simply  and  plainly,  then  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  am  a  simple 
and  ignorant  man.     Pray  don't  catoh  me  in  my  words.' 

"  L  *  If  you  are  simple,  answer  simply,  without  evasions.* 

"A.  'Willingly.' 

"  L  *  Will  you  then  swear  that  you  have  never  learned  anything 
contrary  to  the  faith  which  we  hold  to  be  truei' 

**  A,  ( Growing  pale )  *  If  I  ought  to  swear,  I  will  willingly 
swear.' 

"L  'I  don't  ask  whether  you  ought,  but  whether  you  will 
swear.' 

"A.  *  If  you  order  me  to  swear,  I  will  swear.' 

"  I.  *  I  don't  force  you  to  swear,  because  as  you  believe  oaths 
to  be  unlawful,  you  will  transfer  the  sin  to  mo  who  forced  you ; 
but  if  you  will  swear,  I  will  hear  it.' 

**  A.  •  Why  should  I  swear  if  you  do  not  order  me  toT 

"I.  '  Ro  that  you  may  remove  the  suspicion  of  being  a  her- 
etic.' ^ 

*•  A.  '  Sir,  I  do  not  know  how  unless  you  teach  me.' 

"  I.  *  If  I  had  to  swear,  I  would  raise  my  hand  and  spread  my 
fingers  and  say,  **  So  help  me  Ood,  I  have  never  learned  heresy  or 
believed  what  is  contrary  to  the  true  faith." ' 

*'  Then  trembling  as  if  he  cannot  repeat  the  form,  he  vrWl  stum- 
ble along  as  though  speaking  for  himself  or  for  another,  so  that, 
there  is  not  an  absolute  form  of  oath  and  yet  he  may  be  thought 
to  have  sworn.  If  the  words  are  there,  they  are  so  turned  around 
that  he  does  not  swear  and  yet  appears  to  have  sworn.  Or  he  con- 
verts the  oath  into  a  form  of  prayer,  as  '  God  help  me  that  I  am 
not  a  heretic  or  the  like ;'  and  when  asked  whether  he  had  sworn, 
he  will  say:  'Did  you  not  hear  me  swear?'  And  when  further 
hard  pressed  he  will  apix!al,  saying  *  Sir,  if  I  have  done  amiss  in 
aught,  I  will  willingly  be-ar  the  penanoe,  only  help  me  to  avoid  the 
infamy  of  which  I  am  accused  through  malice  and  without  fault 
of  mine.'  But  a  vigorous  inquisitor  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
workwl  upon  in  this  way,  but  proceed  firmly  till  he  makes  these 
people  confess  their  error,  or  at  least  publicly  abjure  heresy,  so  that 
if  they  are  subsequently  found  to  have  sworn  falsely,  he  can,  with- 
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out  further  hearing,  abandon  thera  to  the  secular  arm.  If  one  con- 
sents to  sweiir  that  he  is  not  a  heretic,  T  say  to  him, '  If  you  wish  to 
swear  so  as  to  escape  the  stake,  one  oath  will  not  suffice  for  me, 
nor  ten,  nor  a  humli*e<i,  nor  a  thousand,  because  you  dispense  each 
other  for  a  certain  number  of  oaths  taken  under  necessity,  but  I 
will  require  a  countless  number.  Moreover,  if  I  have,  as  I  pre- 
sume, adverse  witnesses  against  you,  your  oaths  will  not  save  you 
from  being  burned.  You  will  only  stain  your  conscience  without  es- 
caping death.  But  if  you  mil  simply  confess  your  error,  you  may 
find  mercy.'     Under  this  anxiety,  1  have  seen  some  confess."  * 

The  same  inquisitor  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  the  canning 
of  these  simple  folk  fenced  and  played  with  the  best-trained  men  of 
the  Holy  Office  by  a  case  in  which  he  saw  a  serving-wench  eludftH 
the  questions  of  picked  examiners  for  several  days  together,  anal 
she  would  have  escaped  had  there  not  by  chance  been  found  in  her 
chest  the  fragment  of  a  bone  of  a  heretic  recently  burned,  which 
she  had  preserved  as  a  relic,  according  to  one  of  her  companions 
who  had  collected  the  bones  with  her.  But  the  inquisitor  does 
not  tell  us  how  many  thousand  good  Catholics,  confused  by  the 
awful  game  which  they  were  playing,  mystifiod  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  scholastic  theology,  ignorant  how  to  answer  the  dangerous 
questions  put  t-o  them  so  searchingly,and  ten'ified  with  the  threats 
of  bunting  for  persistent  denial,  despairingly  confessed  the 
of  which  they  were  so  confidently  assumed  to  be  guilty,  and 
fied  their  conversion  by  'inventing  tales  about  their  neighborS|| 
while  expiating  the  wrong  by  suffering  confiscation  and  lifelong 
impriaonnient. 

Tet  the  inquisitor  was  frequently  baffled  in  this  intellectual 
digladiation  by  the  innocence  or  astuteness  of  the  accused.  His 
resources,  however,  were  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  here  we  ap^ 
proach  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  repulsive  aspects  of  our  tiiemaj| 
Human  inconsistency,  in  its  manifold  development,  has  never  exhib- 
ited itself  in  more  deplorable  fashion  than  in  the  instructions  on  this 
subject  transmitted  to  their  younger  brethren  by  the  veterans  of 
the  Holy  Office — instructions  intended  for  none  but  official  eyes, 
and  therefore  framed  with  the  utmost  unreser\^e.  Trained  through 
long  experience  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  can  move 

*  Tract,  de  Paup.  de  Lugdnno  (Martene  The*.  V.  1783).— Cf  Beroaid.  Ooidon. 
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the  human  breast ;  skilled  not  only  to  detect  the  subtle  evasions  of 
the  intellect,  but  to  seek  and  tind  the  tenderest  point  through 
which  to  assail  the  C4^mscience  and  the  heart ;  relentle^  in  inflict- 
ing agony  on  lx)dy  and  brain,  whether  through  the  mouldering 
wretchedness  of  the  hopeless  dungeon  protracted  through  un- 
counted years,  the  sharper  piiin  of  the  torture-chamber,  or  by  coldly 
playing  on  the  tiiTeotions;  using  without  scruple  the  most  violent 
alternatives  of  hope  and  fear;  employing  with  cynical  open- 
ness every  resource  of  guile  and  fraud  on  wretches  purposely 
starved  to  render  them  incapable  of  self-defence,  the  counsels  w  hieh 
these  men  utter  might  well  seem  the  promptings  of  fiends  exult- 
ing in  the  unlimited  power  to  wreak  their  evil  passions  on  helpless 
mortals.  Yet  through  all  this  there  shines  the  evident  conviction 
that  they  are  doing  the  work  of  God.  No  labor  is  too  great  if 
they  can  win  a  soul  from  perdition ;  no  toil  too  repulsive  if  thoy 
can  bring  a  fellow-creature  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  wrong- 
doing and  a  genuine  re{>entance  that  will  wipe  out  his  sins ;  no 
patience  too  prolonge<l  if  it  will  avoid  the  unjust  conviction  of  the 
innocent.  All  the  cunning  fence  between  judge  and  culprit,  all 
the  fraud,  all  the  torture  of  body  and  mind  so  ruthlessly  employed 
to  extort  unwilling  confessions,  were  not  necessarily  used  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  securing  a  victim,  for  the  inquisitor  was  taught  to 
be  as  earnest  with  the  recalcitrants  against  whom  he  had  sutfl- 
cient  testimony  as  with  the  cases  in  which  evidence  was  deficient. 

B  With  the  former  he  was  seeking  to  save  a  soul  from  immolating 

"  itself  in  the  pride  of  obstinacy ;  with  the  latter  he  was  laboring  to 
preserve  the  sheep  by  not  hberating  an  infected  one  to  spread^ 

B  pestilence  among  the  flock.  It  mattered  little  to  the  victim  what 
were  the  motives  actuating  his  persecutor,  for  constiientious  cruel- 
ty is  apt  to  be  more  cokl-blooded  and  calculating,  more  relentless 

I  and  effective,  than  passionate  wrath,  but  the  impartial  student 
must  needs  re<;ognizc  that  while  many  inquisitors  were  doubtless 
dullards  who  followed  unthinkingly  a  prescribed  i-outine  as  a  vo- 
cation, and  others  were  covetous  or  sanguinary  tyrants  actuated 
only  by  self-interest  or  ambition,  yet  among  them  were  not  a  few 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  discharging  a  high  and  holy  duty, 
whether  they  abandoned  the  ImjjtJiiiUiiit  to  the  flames^  or  by 
methods_of  unspeakable  baseness  rescued  from  8atan  a  soul 
which  he  had  reckoned  as  his  own.    The^  ■w«tfe  \!oata?MAA  *^cflBi>* 
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it  was  better  to  let  the  guilty  eaca;^  than  to  condenin  the  inno- 
cent, and,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  either  clear  proofs  or 
confession.  In  tho  iibsence  of  absolute  evidence,  therefore,  the 
very  conscientiousness  (jf  the  judge,  under  such  a  system,  led  him 
to  resort  to  any  inenns  to  satisfy  himself  by  wringing  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  his  victim.* 

The  resources  for  procuring  unwilling  confession,  at  oomnumd 
of  the  inquisitor,  may  be  roughly  diuded  into  two  claseeB — deceit 
and  torture,  the  latter  comprehending  both  mental  and  physical 
pain,  however  administered.  Both  classes  were  resorted  to  freely 
and  without  scruple,  and  there  was  ample  variety  to  suit  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  all  judges  and  prisoners.  fl 

Perliaps  tho  mildest  form  of  the  devices  to  entrap  an  unwaiy" 
prisoner  was  the  recommendation  that  tho  examiner  should  al- 
ways assume  the  fact  of  which  he  was  in  quest  and  ask  about  the 
details,  as,  for  instance,  "  How  often  have  you  confessed  as  a 
heretic?"  "In  what  chamber  of  yours  did  they  lief'  Going  a 
step  further,  the  inquisitor  is  advised  during  the  examination  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  evidence  afi  though  referring  to  it,  and  then 
boldly  inform  the  prisoner  that  he  is  not  telling  the  truth,  for 
it  is  thus  and  thus ;  or  to  pick  up  a  paper  and  pretend  to  read 
from  it  whatever  is  necessary  to  deceive  him ;  or  he  can  be  told 
circumstantially  that  some  of  the  masters  of  the  sect  have  in- 
criminated him  in  their  revelations.  To  render  these  derioei 
more  effective,  the  jailer  was  instructed  to  worm  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  prisoners,  with  feigne<l  interest  and  compassion, 
and  urge  them  to  confess  at  once,  because  the  inquisitor  is  a  mer- 
ciful man  who  will  take  pity  on  them.  Then  the  inquisitor  was  to 
pretend  that  he  had  conclusive  evidence,  and  that  if  the  accused 
would  confess  and  point  out  those  who  had  led  him  astray,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  go  home  forthwith,  with  any  other  blandish- 
ments likely  to  prove  effective,  A  more  elaborate  trap  was  that 
of  treating  the  prisoner  with  kindness  in  place  of  rigor ;  sending 
trusty  agents  to  his  cell  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  then  urge  him 
to  confess,  with  promises  of  mercy  and  that  they  would  intercede 
for  him.  When  everything  was  ripe,  the  inquisitor  himself  would 
appear  and  contirm  these  promises,  with  the  mental  reservation 


*  PnotJca  super  InquintioDe  (MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fondi  latin,  No.  14980,  fol.  221). 
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which  is  done  for  the  conversion  of  heretics  is  mercifal, 
penances  are  mercies  and  spiritual  remedies,  so  that  wlien  the 
ncky  wretch  was  prevailed  npon  to  ask  for  mercy  in  return  for 
revelations,  he  was  to  be  led  on  with  the  general  expression 
,t  more  would  bo  done  for  him  than  he  asked.* 
That  spies  should  pUiy  a  prominent  [lart  in  such  a  system  "was 
iviiabie.  The  trusty  agents  wh(j  were  admitted  to  the  prisoner's 
U  were  instructed  to  lead  him  gradually  on  from  one  confeesioa 
I  another  until  they  shouhi  gain  sufficient  evidence  to  incrimi- 
Ite  him.  without  his  realizing  it.  Converted  heretics,  we  are 
Id,  were  very  useful  in  this  business.  One  would  be  sent  to  visit 
m  and  say  that  ho  had  only  pretended  conversion  through  fear, 
kd  after  re|)eattHl  nsits  overstay  his  time  and  be  locke<J  up.  Con- 
iential  talk  would  follow  in  the  darkness,  while  witnesses  with 
notary  were  crouching  within  earshot  to  take  down  all  that 
ight  fall  from  the  hps  of  the  unconscious  victim.  Fellow-pris- 
lers  were  utilized  whenever  possible,  and  were  duly  rewarded  for 
Dftchery,  In  the  sentence  of  a  Carmelite  monk,  January  17, 
(29,  guilty  of  the  most  infamous  sorceries,  it  is  recorded  in  ex- 
nuatiun  of  his  black  catalogue  of  guilt,  that  while  in  prison 
hh  sundry  heretics  ho  had  aided  greatly  in  making  them  con- 
to  and  had  revealetl  many  impoiiant  matters  which  they  had 
mfided  to  him,  from  which  the  Inquisition  had  derived  great  ad- 
iDtage  and  hoped  to  gain  more,  f 

'  Theee  artifices  were  diversified  with  appeals  to  force.    The 

Seretic.  whether  acknowledged  or  suspected,  had  no  rights.     His 

body  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Church,  and  if  through  tribulation 

■  the  flesh  he  could  be  led  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  there  was 

Qo  hesitation  in  employing  whatever  mt^ans  were  readiest  to  save 

^  soul  and  advanec  the  faith.     Among  the  miracles  for  which  St. 

kancis  was  c^bnijEod  it  is  related  that  a  certain  Pietro  of  Asaiai 

IBS  captured  in  Rome  on  an  accusation  of  heresy,  and  confided 

nr  conversion  to  the  Bishop  of  Todi,  who  loaded  him  with  chains 

id  fed  him  on  measured  quantities  of  bread  and  water  in  a  dark 

mgeon.    Thus  brought  through  suiTering  to  repentance,  on  the 

•  Tract  tie  P»up.  de  Lugdano  fMartcne  Theuaur.  V.  1793).— Eymeric.  Direct 
q.  pp.  483-^.— Modus  czaminaodi  Heereticos  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  841). 

t  Tract,  de  Paop.  dc  Lugduno  (Martenc  Tbraaur.  V.  1787-88).  —  Eymeric  {k 
4.— Arebives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcaas.  (Doat,  XXVIl.lWi). 
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vigil  of  St.  Francis  he  invoked  the  saint  for  help  with  paflsionAie 
tears.  Moved  by  bis  zeal,  St.  Francis  appeare*!  to  him  and  ordered 
him  forth.  His  chains  fell  off  and  the  diH)rs  flew  open,  but  the 
l>oor  wretch  was  so  crazed  hy  the  sudden  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  clung  to  the  door|>ost  \\ith  cries  which  brought  the  jailen 
mnning  to  him.  The  pious  bishop  hastened  to  the  pris<m,  and 
reverently  acknowledging  the  power  of  God,  sent  the  shivered 
fetters  to  the  pope  in  token  of  the  miracle.  Even  more  illostra- 
tive  and  better  authenticated  is  a  case  related  with  much  gratu- 
lation  by  Nidor  as  occurring  when  he  was  teaching  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  A  heretic  priest,  thrown  into  prison  by  his  bishop, 
proved  obstinate,  and  the  most  eminent  theologians  who  labored 
for  his  conversion  found  him  their  match  in  disputation.  Believ- 
ing that  vexation  brings  understanding,  they  at  length  ordered  him 
to  be  bound  tightly  to  a  pillar.  The  oords  eating  into  the  swelling 
fleeh  caused  such  exquisite  torture  that  when  they  visited  him  the 
next  day  he  begged  piteously  to  be  taken  out  and  burned.  Cold- 
ly refusing,  they  left  him  for  another  twenty -four  hoars,  by  which 
time  physical  pain  and  exhaustion  had  bi-oken  his  spirit.  He 
humbly  recanted,  retired  to  a  Paulite  monastery,  and  lived  an  ex- 
emplary life.* 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  there  was  scant  hesitation  in 
employing  any  methods  likely  to  crush  the  obduracy  of  the  pris- 
oner who  refused  the  conftjsaion  and  I'ecantation  demandod  of  him. 
If  he  were  likely  to  be  reached  through  the  affections,  his  wife  and 
children  were  admitted  to  his  c«ll  in  hopes  that  their  tears  and 
pleadings  niight  work  on  his  feelings  and  overcome  his  convictions. 
Alternate  threats  and  blandishments  were  tried ;  he  would  be  re- 
moved from  his  foul  and  dismal  dungeon  to  commodious  quarten, 
with  liberal  diet  and  a  show  of  kindness,  to  see  if  his  resolution 
woidd  be  weakened  by  alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  Master 
of  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  human  heart,  the  trained  inquisitor 
left  no  method  untried  which  promised  victory  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween him  and  the  helpless  wretch  abandoned  to  his  orperimenta. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  efficient  was  the  slow  torture  of 
delay.  The  prisoner  who  refused  to  confess,  or  whose  confeasio 
was  deemed  imperfect,  was  remanded  to  his  cell,  and  left  to  poi 


*  Wadding.  Annal.  ann.  1228,  Ko.  45.— Ntdcn  Fonnicu-.  Lib.  m.  c.  10. 
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der  in  solitude  and  darkness.  Except  in  rare  cases  time  was 
object  with  the  Inquisition,  and  it  could  afford  to  wait.  Perhaps 
in  a  few  weeks  his  resolution  might  break  down,  and  he  might 
ask  to  be  heard.  If  not,  six  months  might  elapse  before  he  was 
again  called  up  for  hearing.  If  still  obstinate  he  would  be  again 
sent  back.  Months  would  lengthen  into  3'ears,  perhaps  years  into 
decades,  and  find  him  still  imconvicted  and  still  a  prisoner,  hope- 
less and  despairing.  Should  friendly  death  not  intervene,  the 
terrible  patience  of  the  Inquisition  was  nearly  certain  to  tri- 
omph  In  the  end,  and  the  authorities  idl  agree  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  delay.  This  ex])laina  what  otherwise  would  be  bard  to 
understand — the  immense  protraction  of  so  many  of  the  inquisito- 
rial trials  whose  records  have  reached  us.  Three,  five,  or  ten 
years  are  oonunon  enough  as  intervals  between  the  ilrst  audience 
of  a  prisoner  and  his  final  conviction,  nor  are  instances  wanting 
of  even  greater  delays.  Bemalde,  wife  of  Guillem  de  Montaigu, 
waa  imprisoned  at  Toulouse  in  1297.  and  made  a  confession  the 
same  year,  yet  she  was  not  formally  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
until  the  auto  of  1310.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of 

•  Guillem  Garric,  brought  to  confess  at  Carcassonne  in  1321  after  a 
detention  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  auto  defe  of  1310,  at  Tou- 
louse, Guillem  Salavert.  was  sentenced,  who  had  made  an  unsatis- 
factory confession  in  123W  and  another  in  1316;  to  the  latter  be 
had  unwaveringly  adhered,  and  at  last  Bernard  Gui,  overcome  by 
his  obstinacy,  let  him  off  with  the  penance  of  wearing  crosses^  in 
consideration  of  his  twenty  years'  imprisonment  without  convic- 
tion. At  tlie  same  amto  were  sentenced  six  wretches  who  had  re- 
cently died  in  prison,  two  of  whom  had  made  their  first  confession 
in  1306,  one  in  1308,  two  in  1311,  and  one  in  1315.  Nor  was  this 
hideous  torture  of  suspense  peculiar  to  any  special  tribunal.  Guil- 
lem Salavert  was  one  of  those  implicated  in  the  troubles  of  Albi 
in  l!21*0,  when  many  of  the  accused  were  speedily  tried  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  bishop,  Bernard  de  Castenet,  and  Nicholas  d* Abbe- 
ville, inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  but  some  were  reserved  for  the 
harder  fate  of  detention  without  trial.  The  intervention  of  the 
pope  was  sought,  and  in  1310  Clement  V.  wrote  to  the  bishop 
and  the  inquisitor,  giving  the  names  of  ten  of  them,  including 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Albi,  who  had  lain  for 
eight  years  or  more  in  jail  awaiting  jwdgnv^Til,  voax^^  ^1  SiBKai.\si. 
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chains  and  all  in  narrow,  dark  oells.  His  order  for  their  immedi- 
ate trial  was  disobeyed,  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  speaks  ol 
several  of  them  having  died  before  his  previous  epistle,  and  pei' 
ated  his  command  for  the  prompt  disptisiil  of  the  survivors.  T 
Inquisition  wa^  a  law  unto  itself,  however,  and  again  his  mnnda 
was  disregarded.  In  1319,  besides  GuiUem  Saliivert,  two  othei^l 
Guilleni  Calverie  and  Isarn  Colli,  wen^  brought  from  their  dungeo: 
and  retracted  their  confeesions  which  had  been  extorted  firom 
them  by  torture.  Calverie  figured  with  Salavert  in  the  auto  of 
Toulouse  in  the  same  yetu*.  When  Colli  was  sentenced  we  do  not 
know,  but  in  the  accounts  of  Amaud  Assalit,  royal  steward  of 
confiscations,  for  1322-3,  there  appears  the  property  of  "Isam' 
Colli  oondemnatus,"  showing  his  ultimate  fate.  In  the  auU» 
1319,  moreover,  4XMJur  the  names  of  two  citizens  of  Cordes,  Daram 
Boissa  and  Bernard  Ouvrier  (then  deceased),  whose  oonfearaons 
date  respectively  fn>m  1301  and  1300,  doubtless  l)elonging  to  th< 
same  unfortunate  grf>u]>,  who  had  eaten  their  hearts  in  despai: 
and  misery  for  a  score  of  years.* 

When  it  was  desired  to  hasten  this  slow  torture,  the  objert  was 
easily  accomplished  by  rendering  the  imprisonment  unendurably 
harsh.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
at  best  were  abodes  of  fearful  misery,  but  when  there  was  reason 
for  increasing  their  terrors  there  was  no  difficulty  in  increasing 
the  hardships.  The  *^(/«/vm  carc<yr  et  arcta  vita^^  —  chains  and 
starvation  in  a  stifling  hole — was  a  favorite  device  for  extracti 
confession  from  unwilling  Ii{)s.  We  shall  meet  liereafter  an  at 
oiooB  instance  of  this  inflicted  on  a  w^itness,  as  early  as  126: 
when  the  ruin  of  the  great  house  of  Foix  was  sought.  It  w; 
pointed  out  that  judicious  restriction  of  diet  not  only  reduced  the 
body  but  weakened  the  will,  and  rendered  the  prisoner  lees  abi 
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•  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  514,  531.— Concil.  BttcrreoB.  ann.  1246,  Append,  c. 
17.— Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bull,  niiut  vku,  13  Nov.  1247.— Lib.  Confeae.  laq.  AlbienB. 
(MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  Utin,  11847).— Bernard.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  T.  (Doat, 
XXX.).— Doctrina  de  mode  proocdendi  (Martcne  Thesaur.  V.  1795).— Molinier, 
rinq.  dans  )e  midi  de  la  Prance,  p.  330. — Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat, 
XXVU.  7  aqq.).— Lib.  Scntentt.  luq.  Toloaan.  pp.  33,  76,  102.  118-50,  15&-«a, 
184,  216-18,  220-1,  228,  244-8,  268-7,  382-5.— Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcassonne 
(Doat,  XXXIV.  89).— ArchiTes  de  rb6tel-do-ville  d'Albi  (Deal,  XXXIV.  45).— 
CoJL  Doatf  XXXIV.  180. 
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alternat'O  threats  of  death  and  proraiseH  of  mercy.  Star- 
vation, in  fiict,  wa,s  reckoneti  as  one  of  the  regular  and  most  effi- 
■  cnent  methods  to  siilxlue  unwillinj^  witncHsos  and  defendants.  In 
1306  Clement  V.  declared,  after  an  official  investigation,  that  at 
Caroassonne  prisoners  were  habitually  constrained  to  confession 
K  by  the  harabneBs  of  the  prison,  the  lack  of  beds,  and  the  deficiency 
of  food,  as  well  as  by  torture.* 

With  all  these  resources  at  their  oommand,  it  might  seem  su- 
perfluous for  inquisitors  to  have  recourse  to  the  vulgar  and  ruder 
implements  of  the  torture-cliainber.  The  rack  and  strappado,  in 
fact,  were  in  such  violent  antagonism,  not  only  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  but  with  the  practices  of  the  Church,  that 
their  use  by  the  Inquisition,  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  faith,  is 
one  of  the  saddest  anomalies  of  that  dismal  period.  I  have  else- 
where shown  how  consistently  the  Church  op[)osed  the  use  of 
t  torture,  so  that,  in  the  barbarism  of  the  twelfth  century,  (Tratian 
lays  it  down  as  an  accepted  rule  of  the  canon  law  that  no  confes- 
sion is  to  be  extorted  by  torment.  Torture,  moreover,  except 
among  the  Wisigoths,  had  l)een  unknown  among  the  barbarians 
who  founded  the  commonwealths  of  Europe,  and  their  system  of 
jurisprudence  had  grown  up  free  from  its  contamination.  It  was 
not  until  the  study  of  the  revived  Koman  law.  and  the  prohibition 
of  ordeals  by  the  Ijiteran  Council  of  1215,  which  was  gnulually 
eJiforced  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  jurists 
began  to  feel  the  noe<i  of  torture  and  accustom  thoraselvcB  to  the 
B  idea  of  its  introduction.  The  earliest  instances  with  which  I  have 
met  occur  in  the  Veronese  Cotle  of  1228  and  the  Sicilian  Constitu- 
tions  of  Frederic  IL  in  1231,  and  in  bi>th  of  these  the  references  to 
■  it  show  how  sparingly  and  hesitatingly  it  was  employed.  Even 
lYederic,  in  his  ruthless  edicts,  from  1220  to  1239,  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  it,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  Verona  decree  of  Lucius 
m.,  prescribes  the  recognized  form  of  canonical  purgation  for  the 

[trial  of  all  suspected  heretics.  Yet  it  rapidly  won  its  way  in  Ita- 
ly, and  when  Inntwent  IV.,  in  1252,  published  his  bull  Ad  extir- 
^a^ula^  he  adopted  it,  and  authorized  its  use  for  the  discovery  of 
: 
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Archives  de  ITnq.  de  Carcasannne  (Dnat,  XXXI.  57).— VuBsette,  m.  Pr. 
651-8. — Tract  de  Paup.  de  Lugil.  (Martone  Thtsaur.  V.  1787).— Joann.  Audre« 
OI08&  sup.  c.  1,  Clement,  v.  3.— Bernnrd.  Guidon.  Prnctica  P , -s .  ^^^^rtX^Ti^i^. 
— Ardi.  de  Vloq.  de  Carcauomie  (Doat,  XZXIV.  4Sy 
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heresy.  A  decent  resjieot  for  the  old-time  prejudices  of  thi 
CJhiirch,  however,  forbade  him  to  allow  its  admuiistration  by  the 
inquisitors  tbcinsclvoj^  or  their  servitors.  It  was  the  secular  aiffl 
thoritiea  who  were  ordered  to  force  all  capture*!  heretics  to  con- 
fess and  accuse  their  accomplices,  by  torture  which  should  not 
imperil  life  or  injure  limb,  *' just  as  thieves  and  robbers  are  forced 
to  confess  their  crimes  and  accuse  their  accomplices."  The  unre- 
pealed canons  of  the  Church,  in  fact,  pmhibited  all  eccleaiastica 
from  being  concerned  in  such  acts,  and  even  from  being  present 
where  torture  was  udmiuistered^  so  that  the  inquisitor  whose  zeal 
shoidd  lead  him  to  take  part  in  it  was  thereby  rendered  "irregu- 
lar" and  unfit  for  sacred  functions  until  be  could  be  *' dispensed " 
or  purified.  This  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  the  institution.  Pos- 
sibly outside  of  Italy,  where  torture  was  as  yet  virtually  unknown, 
it  found  difficulty  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  public  offi- 
cials ;  everywhere  it  complained  that  this  cumbrous  mode  of  ad- 
ministration interfered  with  the  profound  secrecy  which  was  an 
essential  characteristic  of  its  operations.  But  four  years  after  the 
bull  of  Innocent  TV.,  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256,  removed  the  diffi- 
culty with  characteristic  indirection  by  authorizing  inquisitors  and 
their  associates  to  absolve  each  other,  and  mutually  grunt  dispen- 
sations for  irregularities — a  permission  which  was  repeatedly  ^e^^ 
erated,  and  which  was  held  to  remove  all  impediment  to  the  use 
of  torture  under  the  direct  sui^ervision  of  the  inquisit<:)r  and  his 
ministers.  In  Naples,  w*hcre  the  Inquisition  was  but  slenderly  or 
ganized,  we  find  the  public  officials  used  by  it  as  torturers  until 
the  end  of  the  century,  but  elsewhere  it  speedily  arrogated  the 
administration  of  torment  to  its  own  officials.  Even  in  Naples, 
however^  Vrk  Tomaso  d'Aversa  is  seen,  in  1305,  personally  in- 
flicting the  most  brutal  tortures  on  the  Spiritual  Franciscans :  and 
when  he  found  it  impossible  in  this  manner  to  make  them  convict 
themselves,  he  employed  the  ingenious  expedient  of  starving  for  a 
few  days  one  of  the  younger  brethren,  and  then  giving  him  strong 
wine  to  drink ;  when  the  poor  ^\'Tetch  was  fuddled  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  him  to  admit  that  he  and  his  twoscore  com- 
rades were  all  heretics.* 


"  Superstition  »nd  Force,  3d  Ed.  1878.  pp.  419-30.  —Lib.  Jar.  Civ.  VeronM, 
too.  122Sf  c,  75.  — Constit.  Sicu\ftr.IAb.\.T\t.W.— Yn^li-^EjtojA.V'WO,^*,— 
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Tortnre  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prolonged  imprison- 
inent;1t  w.i-i  m  sn'ody  and  effective  method  of  obtaining  Avhat 
revelations  inij^lil  lje  desired,  and  it  icrew  rapidly  in  favor  with  . 
the  Inquisition,  while  its  extension  throughout  secular  jurispm-  /^ 
denoe  was  remarkably  slow.  In  1260  the  charter  granted  by  Al- 
phonse  of  Poitiers  to  the  town  of  Atizon  specially  exempts  the 
acoosed  from  torture,  no  matter  what  the  crime  involved.  This 
shows  that  its  use  was  gradually  spreading,  and  already,  in  1291, 
Philippe  le  Bel  felt  himself  called  upon  to  restrain  its  abuses ;  in 
letters  to  the  seneschal  of  Carcassonne  he  alludes  to  the  newly-in- 
troduced methods  of  torture  in  the  Inquisition,  whereby  the  inno- 
cent were  convicted  and  scandal  and  desolation  pervaded  the  land. 
He  could  not  interfere  with  the  internal  manjigement  of  the  Holy 
Office,  but  he  sought  a  corrective  in  forbidding  indiscriminate  ar- 
raets  at  the  sole  bidding  of  the  inquisitors.  As  might  be  expectedf 
this  was  only  a  palliative;  caUous  mdifference  to  human  suffering 
grows  by  habit,  and  the  misuse  of  this  terrible  method  of  coercion 
continued  to  increase.  When  the  despairing  cry  of  the  population 
induced  Clement  V.  to  order  an  investigation  into  the  iniquities 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  the  commission  issued  to  the 
cardinals  sent  thither  in  1306  recites  that  confessions  were  extort- 
ed by  torture  so  severe  that  the  unfortunates  subjected  to  it  had  ■ 
only  the  alternative  of  death ;  and  in  the  proceedings  before  the 

■  commissioners  the  use  of  torture  is  so  frequently  alluded  to  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  habitual  employment.     It  is  a  noteworthy     fl 
fact,  however,  that  in  the  fragmentary  doctimenta  of  inquisitorial 
proceedings  which  have  reached  us  the  references  to  torture  ftre<C^^__ 
Bingolarly  few.    Apparently  it  was  felt  that  to  record  its  use 
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laooc.  PP.  TV.  Bull  Ad  ertirpamU,  $  26.— Concil.  Autiaaiodor.  uin.  578  c.  88.— 
CoDCil.  Matiscon.  TI.  ann.  686  c.  19.  — Alox.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Ui  tu^tium,  7  JuUl, 
125«  poat,  XXXI.  196);  Ejusd.  Bull.  Ne  inquUUionU,  19  Apr.  1959.  — Urban. 
PP.  rV.  BuU.  m  wgotium,  1360.  1262  (Ripoll.  I.  i30;  Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  182).— 
Clement.  PP.  rV.  Bull.  Ne  inqui»itioni»,  1,1  Jan.  1266.  —  Bcm.  Guidon.  Pract.  P. 
rv.  (Doat.  XXX.).  —  Pegns  Comment,  in  Eymeric.  p.  598.  —  Arehirjo  di  NapoU, 
M88.  Chioccarello,  T,  Vm. — Hiatoria  Tribulationnm  (Archiv  ffir  Litt.  u.  Kirch- 
engetcbichte.  1886.  p.  334). 

The  earliest  alluaion  to  the  use  of  torture  in  Languedoc  is  iu  1254,  when  St 
Louis  forbade  its  use  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  wituesSf  even  in  the  caae  o( 
poor  persona — Vaissette,  fid.  Privat,  VIII.  \ftift. 
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would  in  some  sort  invalidate  the  force  of  the  testimony.  Thas, 
in  the  cases  of  Tsiirn  Colli  and  Gaillem  Calverie,  mentioned  above. 
it  happens  to  l)e  stat^l  that  they  retract^  their  confeesions  made 
under  torture,  but  in  the  confessions  themselves  there  is  nothing. 
to  indicate  that  it  had  been  used.  In  the  six  himdred  and  thirty 
six  sentences  borne  u]>on  the  register  of  Toulouse  from  1309 
1323  the  only  allusion  to  tortui"o  is  in  the  recital  of  the  caae  of" 
Calverie,  but  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  informa- 
tion wrung  from  the  convicts  who  had  no  hope  of  escape  oould 
scarce  have  been  procured  in  any  other  manner.  Bernard  Grtii, 
who  conducted  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  during  this  [x^riod,  has 
too  emphatically  expressed  his  sense  of  the  utiUty  of  torture  on 
both  principals  and  witnesses  for  us  to  doubt  his  readiness  in  its  | 
employment*  ' 

The  i^esult  of  OlemenVs  investigation  in  1306  led  to  an  effort 
at  reform  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1311. 
but  \nth  customary  indecision  Clement  delayed  the  publication  of 
the  considerable  body  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  council  until 
his  death,  and  it  was  not  issued  till  Octol)er,  1317,  by  his  sucoeasor 
John  XXll.  Among  the  abuses  which  he  sought  to  limit  waa 
that  of  torturCf  and  to  this  end  he  ordered  that  it  should  not  be 
administered  without  tlie  concurrent  action  of  bishop  and  inquisi- 
tor if  this  could  Ijc  had  within  the  space  of  eight  days.  Bernard 
Gui  emphatically  remonstrated  against  this  as  seriously  crippling 
the  efficiency  of  the  Inquisition,  and  he  proposed  to  substitute  for 
it  the  meaningless  phrase  that  torture  should  only  be  used  with 
mature  and  careful  deliljeration,  but  his  suggestion  was  iinheeded,|^ 
and  the  Clementine  regulation  remained  the  law  of  the  Ohurch.f  H 

The  inquisitors,  however,  were  too  little  accustomed  to  restraint 
in  any  form  to  submit  long  to  this  infringement  on  their  privileges. 
It  is  true  that  disobedience  rendered  the  proceedings  void,  and  the 
unhappy  wretch  who  was  unlawfully  tortured  without  episcopal 

*  ObaaeaioK,  Spicilegium  BriYstense,  p.  93.  —  VaisBOtte,  XV.  Pr.  97-d.~A^| 
chivM  de  rhatel-de-ville  d'AIbi  (Doat,  XXXIV   45  aqq,).  — Lib.  Confess.  Inq. 
Albieiu.  {MS3.  Bib.  Kat.,  fond8  latin,  11847).— Lib.  Sentcntt.  Inq.  ToIobul  pp. 
46-78,  tSZ,  169-74,  180-2,  260-7.  — Bern.  Guidon.  Pnwtica  P.  iv.  v.  (Doat» 
XXX.). 

t  C.  1.  §  1,  Clement,  v.  3.— Bern.  Onidon.  GrsTamina  (Doat,  XXX.  100,  130). 
~-EymeTic.  Direct  Inq.  p.  423.— Zanchini  Tract.de  Hasret.  c.  iv, 
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niitting  torture  by  either  bishop  or  inquisitor.  In  some  proceed- 
ings against  the  Waldensus  of  Piedmont  in  1387,  if  the  accused  did 
not  ooiifes8  freely  on  a  Hrst  examination  an  entry  was  made  that 
the  inquisitor  was  not  content,  and  twenty-four  hours  were  given 
the  prisoner  to  amend  his  statements ;  he  would  be  tortured  and 
brought  back  next  morning  in  a  more  complying  frame  of  mind, 
when  a  careful  record  would  be  made  that  his  confession  was  with- 
out torture  and  aloof  from  the  torture-chamber.  Cunning  casuists, 
moreover,  discovered  that  Clement  had  only  s)H>ken  of  torture  in 
general  and  had  not  specifically  alluded  t<i  witnesses,  whence  they 
concluded  that  one  of  the  most  shocking  abuses  of  the  system,  the 
torture  of  witnesses,  was  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  inquisitor, 
and  this  became  the  accepted  rule.  It  only  required  an  additional 
step  to  show  that  after  the  accused  had  been  convicted  by  evidence 
or  had  a^nfcssiHi  as  to  himself,  he  became  a  witness  as  to  the  guilt 
of  his  friends  and  thus  could  be  arbitrarily  tortured  to  betray  them. 
Even  when  the  Clementines  were  observed,  the  limit  of  eight  days 
enabled  the  inquisitor  to  proceed  independently  after  waiting  for 
that  length  of  time.* 

While  witnesses  who  were  gupposed  to  be  concealing  the  truth 

•  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp. 453-5.— Bern.  Quidoa.  Practica  P.  v.  (Doat,  XXX.). 
— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hfieret.  c.  ix.,  liv.— Processus  contra  Waldenses  (Archivio 
Blorico  Italiano,  No.  38.  pp.  30,  23,  24,  etc.).— PauH  de  Leazariis  Gloss,  sup.  c.  1, 
Clem.  V.  8. — SHvewt.  Prieriat  de  Strigimagar.  Hirand.  lib,  m.  c.  1.— Bernard. 
Coniena.  Luc«m»  Iiiquisit.  s.  tt.  Jejunia,  Toriura. 

That  the  Clementines  had  practically  fallen  into  desuetude  i»  fthown  bj  Carlo 
HI.  of  Savoy,  in  1 506,  procuring  from  Julius  II  as  a  special  privilege  that  in  his 
territories  the  inquisitors  should  not  send  t-o  prison  or  pronounce  aontcnco  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  episcopiU  ordinaries,  and  this  was  enlarged  in  1515  by 
Leo  X.  by  requiring  their  assent  for  all  arreato. — Sclopis,  Antica  I/egislazionB  del 
Piemont,  p.  484. 
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consultation  could  appeal  to  the  pope,  but  this  did  not  undo  the 
work ;  llome  was  distant,  and  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition  for  the 
most  part  were  too  friendless  and  too  helplesa  to  protect  them- 
selves in  such  illusory  fashion.  Id  Bernard  Crui's  "  Practice,"  writ- 
ten probably  alx>ut  1328  or  1330,  he  only  speaks  of  consultation  ■ 
with  experts,  making  no  allusions  to  bishops ;  Eymerich  a<lheres  to 

Pthe  Clementines,  but  his  instructions  as  tg  what  is  to  be  done  in  ^ 
case  of  their  disregard  shows  how  frequent  was  such  action ;  while  I 
Zanghino  boldly  at!irms  that  the  canon  is  to  be  construed  ajs  per-    H 
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oould  be  tortured  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  some  discussion 
among  jurists  as  to  the  amount  of  adverse  evidence  that  would 
justify  placing  the  aocused  on  the  rack.  Unless  there  was  some 
colorable  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  of  heresy  had  been  com- 
mitted, evidently  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  employment  of  sooh 
means  of  investigation.  Eymerich  tells  us  that  when  there  an 
two  incriminating  witnesses^  a  man  of  good  reputation  can  be  to^ 
tured  to  ascertain  the  truth,  while  if  he  is  of  evil  repute  he  can  be 
condemned  without  it  or  can  be  tortured  on  the  evidence  of  a  sin- 
gle ^vitn65s.  Zanghino,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  single  vntness  of  good  character  is  sufficient  for  the  an- 
thorization  of  torture,  without  distinction  of  persons,  while  Ber- 
nardo di  Como  sa\'s  that  common  report  is  enough.  In  time  elabo- 
/  rate  instructions  were  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  inquisitors  in 
/  this  matter,  but  their  uselessneas  was  confessed  in  the  admission 
I  that,  after  all,  the  decision  was  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
I  P<^S®*  Uow  httle  sufficed  to  justify  the  exercise  of  this  discretion 
is  seen  when  jurists  held  it  to  be  sufficient  if  the  accused^  on  ex- 
amination, was  frightened  and  stammered  and  varied  in  his 
Bwers,  without  any  external  evidence  against  Kim. 
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In  the  administration  of  torture  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
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N|^  quisition  became  those  of  the  secular  courts  of  Christendom  at  large, 
^_  \  and  therefore  are  worth  brief  attention.  Eymerich,  whose  instrac- 
tions  on  the  subject  are  the  fullest  we  have,  admits  the  grave  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  the  question,  and  the  notorious  nnoer- 
tainty  of  the  result.  Torture  should  be  moderate,  and  effusion  of 
blood  be  scrupulously  avoided,  but  then,  what  was  moderation! 
Bome  prisoners  were  so  weak  that  at  the  first  turn  of  the  puUeys 
they  would  concede  anything  askeii  them ;  others  so  obstinate  that 
they  would  endure  all  things  rather  than  confess  the  truth.  Thcee 
who  had  previously  undergone  the  experience  might  be  either  the 
stronger  or  the  weaker  for  it,  for  with  some  the  arms  were  hardened, 
while  with  others  they  were  permanently  weakened.  In  short,  the  _ 
discretion  of  the  judge  was  the  only  rule.  I 

Both  bishop  and  inquisitor  ought  rightfully  to  be  present.    The 
prisoner  was  shown  the  implements  of  torment  and  urged  to  oon- 


*  Eymcric.  pp.  480,  S92,  614.^Zanchiiu  Tract,  de  Hnret  c.  ix. <~ Beznwdi 
Comens.  Luc«nis  Inquis.  a.  tt.  Indicium,  Tortura  ^o.\%,'3A. 
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On  his  refuRfll  he  wa£  stripped  and  boond  by  the  execu- 
tioners and  ajB^ain  entreated  to  speak*  with  promises  of  mercy  in 
all  ca«es  in  which  mercy  could  be  shown.  This  frequently  pro- 
duced the  desired  result,  and  we  may  \ie  assured  that  the  efficacy 
of  torture  lay  not  so  much  in  what  was  extracted  by  its  use  as  in 
the  innumerable  cases  in  which  its  dread,  near  or  remote,  paralyzejj 
the  resolution  with  agonizing  exj^ec  tat  ions.  If  tlxis  proved  inef- 
fectual, the  torture  was  applied  with  gradually  increased  severity. 
In  the  case  of  continued  obstinacy  additional  implements  of  tor- 
ment were  exhibited  and  the  sufferer  was  told  that  he  would  be 
subjected  to  them  all  in  turn.  If  still  undaunted,  he  was  unlK>und, 
and  the  next  or  third  day  was  appointed  for  renewal  of  the  inflic- 
tion. According  to  rule,  torture  could  be  apphed  but  once,  but 
this,  like  all  otbeiLrules  for  the  protection  of  thfi_accused,  was  easily 
eluded.  It  was  only  necessary  to  orderTnot  a  repetition,  but  a 
"  contintliincfi  '  of  the  tortm-e.  and  no  matter  how  long  the  interval, 
the  holy  casuists  were  able  trj  continue  it  indefinitely  ;  or  a  further 
excuse  would  be  found  in  alleging  that  additional  evidence  had 
been  discovered,  which  required  a  second  torturing  to  purge  it 
away.  During  the  interval  fresh  solicitations  were  made  to  ehcit 
confession,  and  these  being  unavailing,  the  accused  was  again  sab- 
jected  to  torment  either  of  the  same  kind  as  before  or  to  others 
likely  to  prove  more  efficacious.  If  he  remained  silent  after  tor- 
ture, deeme<l  sufficient  by  his  judges,  some  authorities  say  that  he 
should  be  discharged  and  that  a  declaration  was  to  be  given  him 
that  nothing  had  been  proved  against  him ;  others,  however,  order 
that  he  should  l>e  renmndtHl  t*)  prison  and  be  kept  there.  The 
trial  of  Bernard  Dehcieux,  in  1319,  reveals  another  device  to  elude 
the  prohibition  of  repeated  torture,  for  the  examiners  could  at  any  | 
moment  order  the  torture  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  a  single  1 
point,  and  thus  coidd  go  on  indefinitely  with  others. 

Any  confession  made  under  torture  required  to  be  confirm 
after  removal  from  the  torture-chamber.  Usually  the  procedure 
appears  to  be  that  the  torture  was  continued  until  the  accused 
signified  his  readiness  to  confess,  when  he  was  unbound  and  car- 
ried into  another  room  where  his  confession  was  made.  If,  how- 
ever, the  confession  was  extracted  during  the  torture,  it  was  read 
over  subsequently  to  the  prisoner  and  he  was  asked  if  it  were  true : 
there  was,  indeed,  a  rule  that  theTe  s\iould\ie  i4ii.*\"Q\.«ts^Q\X-^«c&:i- 
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four  hours  Ix'tween  the  torture  and  the  confession,  or  its  confirma- 
tion, but  this  WQA  commonly  (iisrcg;ir<i(xl.  Silence  indicated  u- 
aent,  and  the  longth  of  silence  to  be  allowed  for  wiis,  as  usuaL  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  with  warning  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  simple 
or  learned.  In  any  ca^  the  record  was  carefully  made  that  th« 
confession  was  free  and  spontaneous,  without  the  pressure  of  force 
or  fear.  If  the  confession  was  retracted,  the  accused  could  be 
taken  back  for  a  continuance  of  the  torture — not,  as  we  are  care- 
fully  told,  for  a  repetition — provided  always  that  he  had  not  been 
*' sufficiently"  tortured  before.* 

The  question  as  to  the  retraction  of  confession  was  one  which 
exercised  to  no  small  degree  the  inquisitorial  jurists,  and  practice 
was  not  wholly  uniform.  It  placed  the  inquisitor  in  a  disagreea- 
ble position,  and,  in  view  of  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  oonfies- 
sion,  it  WH8  so  likely  to  ooour  that  natundly  stringent  measores 
were  atlopted  to  j)revent  it.  Some  authorities  dmw  a  distinction 
between  confessions  made  "spontaneously"  and  those  ext^jrted  by 
torture  or  its  threat,  but  in  practice  the  difference  was  disr^arded. 
The  most  merciful  view  taken  of  revocation  is  that  of  E^Tn^ich, 
who  says  that  if  the  torture  had  been  sufficient,  the  accused  who 
persistently  revokes  is  entitled  to  a  discharge.  In  this  Eviuerich 
is  alone.  Some  authorities  recommend  that  the  accused  be  forced 
to  withdraw  his  revocation  by  repetition  of  torture.  Others  con- 
tent themselves  with  regarding  it  as  impelling  the  Inquisition, and 
as  such  incUuJing  it  in  the  excommunication  regularly  published  by 
parisli  priests  and  at  the  opening  of  every  tmio  dtfv,  and  this  ex- 
communication included  notaries  who  might  wickedly  aid  in  draw- 
ing up  such  revocations.    The  general  presumption  of  law,  how- 

•  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  480-8.— M88.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  luliu,  No.  4270,  fol 
101. 146.— ItespoDsa  prudcDtum  (Dent.  XXXVII.  83  sqq.).- Bernardi  ComeiuL 
Lncerna  Inquift.  s.  tt.  ConftmOy  Tortura. 

The  care  with  which  the  inquiflitors  concealed  the  meant  by  which  confr*- 
fiioDs  were  prociiru<l  in  ilhistrnted  in  the  ratiBcatioD  obtaloed  from  Quillem  Sala- 
Tert  ID  1308,  of  his  oonfeaeioa  made  three  years  l>cfore.  He  is  made  to  declare  it 
**  esse  Teram,  non  ^Um  v'l  tormentorum,  amore,  gratia,  odlo,  timore,  vel  ftvore 
aUc^)uB,  non  subomatuH  nee  inductad  minis  vel  hUnditiia,  seu  seductua  per  all* 
quern,  non  amens  nee  stultus  wid  Imua  uienti>,"  etc.  (MSfl,  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  tnlin. 
No.  11947).  Yet  Salavert  belonged  to  a  group  of  viclima  ou  whom,  as  we  sUall 
tee  bereaHer,  torture  was  unspaxingl;  uaed. 
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ever,  was  that  the  confession  was  true  and  the  retraction  a  perjury, 
and  the  view  ta.ken  of  such  cases  was  that  the  retraction  proved 
the  accused  to  be  an  impenitent  heretic,  who  had  relajised  after 
confession  and  asking  for  penance.  As  such  there  was  nothing  to 
bo  done  with  him  but  to  hand  him  over  to  the  socidar  arm  for 
punishment  without  a  hearing.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of  Guil- 
lem  Calverie,  thus  condemned  in  1319  by  Bernard  Gui  for  with- 
drawing his  confession,  the  culprit  was  mercifully  allowed  fifteen 
days  in  which  to  revoke  his  revocation,  but  this  was  a  mere  exer- 
cise of  the  discretion  customarily  lodged  with  the  imjuisitor.  How 
strictly  the  rule  was  construed  which  regarded  revocation  as  re- 
lapse is  seen  in  the  remark  of  Zanghino,  that  if  a  man  had  con- 
fessed and  abjured  and  been  set  free  under  penance,  and  if  he  sub- 
sequently remarked  in  public  that  he  had  confessed  nnder  fear  of 
expense  or  to  avoid  heavier  punishment,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as 
an  impenitent  heretic,  liable  to  Ije  burned  as  a  relapsed.  "We  shall 
see  hereafter  the  full  sig^niiicance  of  this  ]X)int  in  its  application  to 
B  the  Templars.  There  was  an  additional  question  of  some  nicety 
^  which  arose  when  the  retracted  confession  incriminated  others  be- 
sides the  accused ;  in  this  case  the  most  merciful  view  taken  was 
that,  if  it  was  not  to  be  held  good  against  them,  the  one  who  con- 
fessed was  liable  to  punishment  for  false-witness.  As  no  confes- 
sion was  sufficient  which  did  not  reveal  the  names  of  partners  in 
guilt,  those  inquisitors  who  did  not  regard  revocation  as  relapse 
could  at  least  imprison  the  accused  for  life  as  a  false  witness.* 

I  The  inquisitorial  process  as  thus  perfected  was  sure  of  its  vio- 
tiiiL  No  one  whom  a  judge  wished  to  condemn  could  escape. 
The  form  in  which  it  became  naturalized  in  secular  jurisprudence 

was  less  arbitiaiv  and  r^fTec live,  vet  Sir  John  Fortescne,  the  chan- 

••  ' "  _  _   . ' — 

oellor  of  Hgnry^^L,  who  in  his  exile  haiTampIe  oppojrtnnity  to  ob- 
serve its  working,  declares  that  it  placed  ^very  man*s  lifr  or  limb 
at  the  mercY^f  any  enemy  who  could  anbom  two  unknown  wit- 
nesses  to  swear  against  him.f 

V        *  Bymeric  Direct  iDquU.  p.  481. — Bernardi  Coroens.  Luceraa  Inqois.  t.  rv. 
CoT^ffMio,  Tmpanitmu,  Tortura  Nn.  48.— Responsa  prudeatum  (Doat,  XXXVII. 
BS  8qq.)-Arch.  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcasg.  (Doat,  XXVn.  126;  XXXII.  251).— Lib. 
Bententt.  Inq.  Toloean.  pp.  360-7. —Zanchiai  Tract,  do  Hieret  c.  xxiii. 
t  Port«ecue  do  Laudibus  Legum  AnglisQ,  c.  xxy^ 
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We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  chapter  the  Ineyitable  tendenoy 
of  the  inquisitorial  process  to  assume  the  character  of  a  duel  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  accused  with  the  former  as  the  assailant. 
This  deplorable  result  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  eystem 
and  of  the  task  imposed  upon  the  inquisitor.  He  was  required  to 
penetrate  the  inscrutable  heart  of  man>  and  professional  pride  per- 

I  haps  oontributod  as  much  as  zeal  for  the  faith  in  stimulating  him 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  to  l)e  baffled  by  the  unfortunates  brought 
before  him  in  judgment. 
In  such  a  struggle  as  this  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  for  the 
most  part,  counted  for  little  except  as  a  ba«is  for  arrest  and  proee- 
oution,and  for  threatening  the  accused  with  the  unknown  mass  of 
evidence  against  him,  and  for  this  the  8iight*»st  breath  of  scandal, 
even  from  a  fiingle  person  notoriously  foul-mouthed,  sufHced,  with- 
out calling  witnesses.*  ]The  real  battlefield  was  the  prisoner^  oon- 
"A-  science,  and  his  confession  the  jmze  of  victoiy^  Yet  the  subject  of 

I  evidence  as  trcat<xl  by  the  Inquisition  is  noTwholIy  to  be  passed 
over,  for  it  affortls  fresh  illusti'ation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
practice  of  construing  everjOhing  "in  favor  of  the  faith"  led  to 
the  development  of  the  worst  body  of  jurisprudence  invented  by 
man,  and  to  the  habitual  perpetration  of  the  foulest  injustice.  The 
matter-of-course  way  in  which  rules  destructive  of  every  principle 
of  fairness  are  laid  down  by  men  presumably  correct  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life  atTords  a  wholesome  lesson  as  to  the  power  of 
fanaticism  to  warp  the  mtellect  of  the  most  acute. 

•  This  did  not  arise  from  any  peculiar  laxity  of  practice  m  the 

ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts.  Their  procedure,  based  npon  the 
civil  law,  accepted  and  enforced  its  rules  as  to  the  admission  of 
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I     evidence,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lay  upon  the  a^ertor  of  a  fact.     H 
■  Innocent  m.,  in  his  instructions  as  to  the  Cathari  of  La  Charity,     ■ 

"  rftniindfiil  thp  Inrjil  aiitlinpitipH  that.  Avnn  vinlpnt.  i-tn^iiinitt.innR  WAm  > 
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reminded  the  local  autliorities  that  even  violent  presumptions  were 
not  proof,  and^were  insufficient  for  condemnation  in  a  matter  so  f 
heinous — a  rule  wMdi  was  embodied  in  t£e  canon  law,  where  it  \ 
became  for  the  inquisitors  merely  an  excuse  lor  obtaining  certitude 
by  ext*>rting  confession,     llow  completely  they  felt  themselves 
emancipated  from  all  wholesome  restraint  is  shown  by  the  re- 

P  marks  of  Bernard  Gui — "  The  accused  are  not  to  be  co^demned~^ 
unleaB  they  confess  or  are  convicted  by  witnesses,  though  not  ac-  \  «" 
Hording  to  the  ordinary  laws,  as  in  other  crimes,  but  according  to  | 
the  private  laws  or  privileges  conceded  to  the  inquisitors  by  thol 
Holy  See,  for  tliere  is  much  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Inquisition/'  **  > 
From  almost  the  inception  of  the  Holy  Office  thei'o  was  an 
effort  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  what  constituted  evidence  of  heresy ; 
bat  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  in  1244,  winds  up  an  enumeration  of 
the  various  indications  by  saying  that  it  is  suQicient  if  the  accused 
can  be  shown  to  have  manifesteil  by  any  word  or  sign  that  he  had 
faith  or  belief  in  heretics  or  considered  them  to  be  '^good  men" 
(hos  homes).    The  kind  of  testimony  received  was  as  flimsy  and 
impalpable  as  the  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  sought  to  be  proved.    In 

■  the  voluminous  examinations  and  depositions  which  have  reached 
Oft  from  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition  we  find  the  witnesseB  al- 
lowed  and  encouraged  to  say  everything  that  may  occur  to  them. 

H' Great  weight  waa  nti.i^\^^\  1^  iKipnlnr  rppi>rt^r  belief,  and  to  as- 
certain this  tlic  opinion  of  th^  ^'^itng^  Tft^  freely  r^Q^ived.,  whether 
based  on  knowledge  or  prejudice,  hearsay  evidencej  vague  rumors, 
general  impressions,  or  idle  gossip.  Everything,  in  fact,  that  could 
affect  the  accused  injuriously  was  eagerly  sought  and  scrupulously 
written  down.  In  the  determined  effort  to  rain  the  seigneurs  de 
Kiort,  in  1240,  of  the  one  hundre<l  and  eight  witnesses  examined 
scarce  one  was  able  to  speak  of  his  own  knowledge  as  to  any  act 
of  the  accused.  In  1254  Arnaud  Baud  of  Montreal  was  qualified 
as  '*  suspect"  of  heresy  because  he  continued  to  visit  his  mother 
and  aided  her  in  her  need  after  she  had  been  hercticated,  though 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  else  against  him ;  only  delivering  her 
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up  to  be  burned  would  have  cleared  him.  It  became,  in  fact,  a^ 
settletl  principle  of  law  that  either  Imshand  or  wife  knowing  th^f 
other  to  be  a  heretic  and  not  giving  information  within  a  twelve-^ 
month  was  held  to  be  a  consenting  party  \^ithout  farther  eWdeDooL^ 
and  was  punishable  as  a  heretic*  1^ 

Naturally  the  conscientious  inquisitor  reoognizod  the  vidoos 
circle  in  which  he  moved  and  sought  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
could  designate  infallible  signs  which  would  justify  the  conclusion 
of  heresy.    There  is  ample  store  of  such  enumerated.    Thus  fo 
the  Cathari  it  sufKced  to  show  that  the  accused  had  venorated  oi 
of  the  perfects,  had  asked  a  biessmg,  had  eaten  of  the  bit 
bread  or  had  kept  it,  had  been  voluntarily  present  at  an  heretic 
tion,  had  entered  into  the  coi^ejum^a  to  be  hereticated  on  the  death-" 
bed,  etc.    For  the  Waldenses  such  indications  were  considered  to  be 
the  confessing  of  sins  to  and  accepting  penance  from  those  known 
not  to  be  regularly  onlained  by  an  orthodox  biahop,  praying  \rith 
Ihem  aocording  to  their  rites  by  bending  the  knees  with  them  on 
a  bench  or  other  inclined  object,  being  present  with  them  when 
they  pretended  to  make  the  Host,  receiving  "peace"  from  them, 
or  blessed  bread.     All  this  was  easily  catalogiuni,  but  beyond  it 
lay  a  region  of  doubt  concerning  which  authorities  differed.    The 
Coimcil  of  Albi,  in  1254,  declared  that  entering  a  house,  in  which  a 
heretic  was  known  to  be,  converted  simple  suspicion  into  vehement^ 
and  Bernard  Gui  mentions  that  some  inquisitors  held  that  visitin^^ 
heretics,  giving  them  alms,  guiding  them  in  their  journeys,  and  the 
like  was  sufficient  for  condemnation,  but  he  agrees  with  Gui  Foufl 
coix  in  not  so  considering  it,  as  all  this  might  be  done  through" 
carnal  affection  or  for  hire.     The  heart  of  man,  he  adds,  is  deep 
and  inscrutable,  but  he  seeks  to  satisfy  himself  for  attempting  the 
impossible  by  arguing  that  all  which  cannot  be  explained  favorably 
must  be  admitted  as  adverse  proof.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tha^ 
in  long  series  of  interrogations  there  will  frequently  be  not  a  ain^H 
gle  question  as  to  the  belief  of  the  party  making  confession.    The 
_       whole  energy  of  the  inquisitoi-  was  directeil  to  obtaining  statements 
I       of  external  acts.    The  upshot  of  it  all  necessarily  was  that  alnioflt 

H  *  Condi.  NarboDD.  bdd.  1244  c.  S9.— Trfiaor  des  chvtes  du  roi  ea  GanraaA^m^^ 

■  (Doftt,  XXI.  34).— Molinier,  Llnquiaition  dans  le  midi  de  la  Fnuice,  p    U2,— 
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everything  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor,  whose  tenKT 
■per  had  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the  proof  of  guilt  or  its 
absence.  Ilow  insignificant  were  the  tokens  on  which  a  man's  fate 
Blight  depend  may  be  understood  by  a  single  instance.  In  V2M 
Accursio  Aldobrandini,  a  Florentine  merchant  in  Paris,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  strangers  with  whom  he  conversed  several 
times,  giving  their  servant  on  one  occasion  ten  sols,  and  bowing 
1  to  them  when  they  met,  out  of  politeness.  This  latter  aot  WM 
equivalent  to  the  "veneration"  which  was  the  crucial  test  of 
heresy,  and  when  he  chanced  to  leani  that  his  new  acquaintances 
were  heretics  he  felt  himself  lost.  Hastening  to  Rome,  he  laid  the 
matter  before  Gregory  IX..  who  exacti'd  bail  of  him  and  sent  a 
commission  to  the  Bishop  of  Florence  to  investigate  the  antece- 
dents of  Accursio.  The  rejwrt  wiis  examined  by  the  cardinals  of 
Oatia  and  Preneste  and  found  to  be  emphatic  in  commending  his 
orthodoxy,  so  he  escai)ed  with  a  {>enance  prescribed  by  Raymond 
of  Pennaforte,  the  papal  penitentiary,  and  Gregory  wrote  to  the 
inqulsitore  of  Paris  not  to  molest  him.  Under  such  a  system  the 
most  devout  Catholic  could  never  feel  safe  for  a  moment.* 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  efforts  to  define  the  indefinable,  it  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  absolute  certitude  could  not,  in 
a  vast  range  of  cases,  be  reached  except  through  confession.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avert  the  misfortune  of  acquitting  those  who 
could  not  be  brought  to  confess,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  a 
new  crime — that  known  as  "suspicion  of  hereaiv.^'  This  of>ened  a 
wide  field  for  the  endless  sublU^tit.^  and  rt»finements  in  which  the 
jurists  of  the  schools  delighted,  rendering  their  .so-calle<l  science  of 
law  a  worthy  rival  of  scholastic  theology.  Suspicion  thus  was  pri- 
marily divided  into  three  g^udes,  designated  as  light,  vehement, 
and  yiolentj^and  the  glossators  revel  in  defining  \i^  amount  and 
quality  of  evidence  which  renders  the  accused  guilty  of  either  of 
these,  with  the  usujvl  result  that  practically  the  matter  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  tribunal.  That  a  man  against  whom  nothing 
Bubytantial  was  proved  should  be  punished  merely  because  he  was 
suspected  of  guilt  may  seem  to  m5de^  eyee  a  acaht  measure  of  jus- 
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*  CtiDcil.  Albiens.  ann.  1264  c.  fl?.— Otiid,  Fulcod.  QuKst.  ix— Bern.  Oaidon. 
pMcticft  P.  rv.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Lib.  Confess.  Inq.  Albiens.  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,foa4iL 
lAtin.  H847).-Ripoll,I.  73. 
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**1   iioe ;  but  to  th^  inquisitor  it  appeared  a  wrong  to  Of 
Tjjl    *^*^  **^V  one  should  escapeji,pmirit  Whoaerorthodoxy  t 


God  and  man 
there  rested 

*    /  z.  shatiow  of_a  Houbt.  /  Like  much  elac  tauglit  by  the  Inquisition, 

CLxthifi  found  iU  ^v^v  inw-ftreneral  criminai  law,  w 
[\  for_oeaturie8.* 

■  '  Two  witnesses" were  usually  assumed  to  be  necessary  for  the 

oondemnation  of  a  man  of  good  repute,  though  some  authoritieB 
demanded  more.  Yet  when  a  case  threatened  to  fail  for  lack  of 
testimony,  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor  was  the  ultimate  arbitra- 
tor ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  two  witnesses  to  the  same  fact  could 
not  lie  had,  single  witnesses  to  two  separate  facts  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  would  sutfice.  When  there  was  only  one  witness  in 
all,  the  accused  was  still  put  on  his  purgation.  With  the  same  de- 
termination to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  conviction,  if  a 
witness  revoked  his  testimony  it  was  held  that  if  his  evidence  had 
been  favorable  to  the  accused,  the  revocation  annulled  it ;  if  ad- 
verse, the  revocation  was  null.f 

The  same  disposition  to  construe  everything  in  favor  of  the 
faith  governed  the  admissibility  of  witnesses  of  evil  character. 
The  Roman  law  rejected  the  evidence  of  accomplioee,  and  the 
Church  had  adopted  the  rule.  In  the  False  Decretals  it  had  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  an  accuser  who  was  a 
heretic  or  suspected  of  heresy,  was  exconununicate,  a  homicide,  a 
thief,  a  s<jrcerer,  a  diviner,  a  ravisher,  an  adulterer,  a  bearer  of  faiae 
vntness,  or  a  conaulter  of  diviners  and  soothsayers.  Yet  when  it 
otune  to  prosecuting  heresy  all  these  prohibitions  were  thrown  to 
the  winds.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Gratian,  infamous  and  heret- 
ical witnesses  were  receivable  against  heretics.  The  edicts  of 
Frederic  II.  rendered  heretics  incapable  of  giving  testimony,  bat 
this  disability  was  removed  when  they  testified  against  heretics. 

*  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  87&-81.— Zancbini  Tract,  de  Usxet.  c.  iiL  ^| 

t  Arcbidiacoai  Gloss,  super  c.  xi.  S  1  Sexto  v.  2. — Joanu.  A.ndreie  OIosb.  iDpt^ 
c.  xiii.  §  7  Extra  v.  7.— Eymeric.  Direct.  InquU.  pp,  443,  615-16.— Quid.  Fulcodii 
Quffist.  xrv.— Zttnchini  Tract,  de  Hsret  c.  liii.,  xiv. — Born.  Gaidon.  Proctica  P. 
IT.  (Doat,  XXX.). 

bi  tlie  lay  courU,  if  a  witneaa  swore  to  the  innocence  of  the  accused  and  sub- 
seqneotLj  changed  bis  testimony,  the  first  statomeut  was  held  good  and  the  sec- 
ond was  rejected,  but  in  cases  of  heresy  the  incriminating  evidejict  wia  alwayt 
jTfvived— PoDzinibii  de  Lamiis  c.84. 
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That  there  was  some  hesitation  on  this  point  we  see  in  the  Lega^ 
tine  Inquisition  held  in  Toulouse  in  1229,  where  it  is  recorded  that 
Guillem  SoLier,  a  converted  heretic,  was  restored  in  fame  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  bear  witness  a^inst  hia  former  asaociatea,  and 
I  even  as  late  as  1360  Alexander  IV.  was  obliged  to  reassure  the 
French  inquisitors  that  they  could  safely  use  the  evidence  of  her- 
etics; but  the  principle  l;)ecame  a  settled  one,  adopted  in  the  canon 
law,  and  constantly  enforced  in  practice.  Without  it^  in  fact,  the 
Inquisition  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  most  fruitful  means  of 
tracking  heretics.  It  was  the  same  with  excommunicates,  perjur- 
er, infamous  persons,  usurers,  harlots,  and  all  those  who,  in  the 
ordinary  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  age,  were  i-egarded  as  in- 
capable of  bearing  witness,  yet  whose  evidence  was  receivable 
against  heretics.  Ail  legal  exceptions  were  declared  inoperative 
except  that  of  mortal  enmity.* 

In  the  ordinary  criminal  law  of  Italy  no  evidence  was  received 
from  a  witness  under  twenty,  but  in  cases  of  heresy  such  testimony 
was  taken*  and,  though  not  legal,  it  suiliced  to  justify  torture.  In 
France  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  less  rigidly  defined,  and 
the  matter  probably  was  left,  like  so  much  else*  to  the  discretion 
of  the  inquisitors.  As  the  Council  of  Albi  specifies  seven  years  as 
the  period  at  which  all  children  were  ordered  to  bo  made  to  attend 
church  and  learn  the  Creed,  Paternoster,  and  Salutation  to  the 
Vii^in,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  below  that  age  they  wotUd 
hardly  be  admitted  to  give  testimony.  In  the  records  of  the  In- 
quisition the  age  of  the  witness  is  rarely  stated,  but  I  have  met 
with  one  case,  in  1244,  after  the  capture  of  the  pestilent  nest  of 
heretics  at  Monts^gur,  where  the  Inquisition  gathered  so  goodly  a 
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•  C.  17  Cod.  IX.  il  (Honor.  423).— Pseado-JnHi  Kpdst  n.  c.  18  (Onitiuii  Decret 

P.  n.  caoB.  V.  Q.  3,  c.  6. — Pseudo-Eutychiozii  Epist  ad  Episcopp.  SiciliiE: Om- 

ti&oi  Comment  in  Decret.  F.  il  ckus.  n.  Q.  7,  c.  22 ;  caus.  vi.  Q.  1,  c.  19. — Hist 
Diplom.  Frid.  II.  T.  IV.  pp.  29fr-30O.— OuilL  Pod.  Laur.  c  40.— Alex.  PP.  IV. 
Bull  CWsv2ui£,6Mfti.  1260  (Doat,  XXXI.  205);  Ejusd.  Ball.  Qwd  mp«r  tumnvUu, 
9  Dec.  1257 ;  15  Dec.  1258.— C.  5  Sexto  v.  2.— C.  8^8  Sexto  v.  2.— Concil.  Biter- 
reos.  ana.  1246  c.  12.— Jacob.  Laadan.  Orat  in  Cooc  Constant  (Von  der  Hardt 
m.  60).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  14030,  fol  231.— Zanchini  Tract  d« 
Hseret.  c.  li.,  xiii. — Eymeric.  Direct  luq,  pp.  602-6. 

Coder  the  contemporary  English  Law,  criminala  and  aocompUcea  were  re- 
iected  aiaccuBc»,oveaiabigh-treaaon(BractonfLib.  tu.TTacl.\\.ca;^.%.,'<S>kQ.w 
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harvest,  when  the  a^  of  a  witness,  Amaud  Olivier,  happens  to  be 
mentioned  aa  ten  years.  He  admitted  having  been  a  Cathann 
"  believer  **  since  he  liad  refl*-'he<l  the  age  of  discretion,  and  thus 
was  responsible  for  himself  and  others.  His  evidence  is  gravel 
recorded  against  Lis  father,  bis  sister,  and  nearly  seventy  otbe: 
and  in  it  he  is  made  to  give  the  names  of  sixty-six  persons  w 
were  present  about  a  year  before  at  the  sermon  of  a  Cat 
bishop.  The  wonderful  exercise  of  so  young  a  memory  does  n 
seem  to  have  excited  any  doubts  as  to  the  vahility  of  his 
mony,  which  nmst  have  been  held  conclusive  against  the  unfo: 
nates  enumerated,  as  he  stated  that  they  all "  venerated  "  their  p 
ate.* 
^  Wives  and  children  and  servants  were  not  admitt^  to  f^ive  e 
'\idence  in  favor  of  the  acousetl,  but  their  testimony  if  adverse 
him  w^as  welcomed,  and  was  considered  petmliarly  strong.  It  was 
tht»  same  with  the  heretic,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  froelv  ad- 
mitted as  an- adverse  witness,  but  who  was  rejectc<l  if  appea; 
for  the  defence.  In  short,  the  only  exception  which  could  Ikj  tafci 
to  an  accusing  witness  was  malignity.  !f  he  was  a  mortal  enem 
of  the  prisoner  it  w:is  presumed  that  his  testimony  was  rather  t 
prompting  of  hate  than  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  it  was  required 
be  thrown  out.  In  the  case  of  the  dead,  the  evidence  of  a  prii 
that  he  hwl  shriven  the  defunct  and  administered  the  x^Mt^^uhi 
went  for  nothing;  hut  if  he  testified  that  the  dejmrted  had  con- 
fessed to  being  a  heretic,  had  recanted,  and  had  received  absol 
tion,  then  his  bones  were  not  exhumed  and  burned,  but  the  hoi 
had  to  endure  such  |>enance  of  line  or  conliscation  as  would  ha 
been  inflicted  on  him  if  alive.f 

Of  course  no  witness  coold  refuse  to  give  evidence.  No  priv- 
ilege or  vow  or  oath  released  him  from  the  duty.  If  be  was  un- 
willing and  (MiJtered  or  prevaricated  and  equivocated,  there  was  the 
gentle  persuasion  of  the  torture-chmnber,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
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■  Beroardi  Oomcns.  Lucem&  InqnUit  8.  t.  TIm^m,  No.  14.— Concil  Albiena. 
ann.  1354  c.  18.— Coll.  Doat,  XXII.  237  »qq.  J 

In  the  German  feudal  law  of  the  period  no  witnen  wm  admitted  below  th^ 
age  of  eighteen.— SHchaisches  Lebenrechtbuch,  c.  49  (Daniels,  Berlin,  1808^. 
113). 

t  Eymeric.  Direct  Inq.  pp.  611-18. — ConciL  Narbonn.  ann.  1344  c.  85. Ood- 

dl.  BKerroM.  ann.  1S46  c  14.— Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcaas.  (Doat,  XXXL  140). 
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^■■K  even  more  freely  used  on  witnesses  than  on  principals.  It 
KWn8  the  ready  instrument  hy  wbicli  any  doubts  as  to  the  testimony 
'  could  bt»  cleared  u]»;  and  it  rs  fair  to  attribute  to  the  sanction  of 
this  terrible  abuse  by  tJie  Inijuisition  the  currency  which  it  so  long 
enjoyed  in  European  criminal  law.  Even  the  secrecy  of  the  con- 
fessional was  not  respected  in  the  frenzied  effort  to  obtain  all  pos- 
sible information  against  heretics.  AU  priests  were  enjoined  to 
make  strict  ioquiriej^  of  their  jienitents  as  to  their  knowledge  of 

t heretics  and  fautora  of  heresy.  The  seal  of  sacramental  confession 
oonld  not  be  openly  «nd  habitually  \'iolate(.l,  but  the  result  was 
reached  by  indirection.  When  the  confessor  succeeded  in  learn- 
ing anything  ho  was  told  to  write  it  down  and  then  endeavor  to 
induce  his  penitent  to  reveal  it  to  the  pp<>i)er  authorities.  Failing 
in  this,  he  was,  without  mentioning  names,  to  consult  Ood-fearing 
experts  as  to  what  lie  ought  to  do — with  what  effect  can  readily 
be  conjectured,  since  the  very  fact  of  consulting  as  to  his  duty 
shows  that  the  obUgation  of  secrecy  was  not  to  be 'deemed  abso- 
lute.* 
■  After  this  glim|)S6  at  the  inquisitorial  system  of  evidence,  we 
hardly  need  the  assurance  of  the  legists  that  less  was  required  for 

•  conviction  in  heresy  than  in  any  other  crime,  and  inquisitors 
were  instructed  that  slender  testimony  was  sufficient  to  prove  it — 
^*j>rofMjtur  quiM  /nsretivuji  ex  leoi  eausaj^  Yet  evil  as  was  all  this, 
the  crowning  infamy  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  treatment  of  testi-^ 
inony  was  withholding  fmm  the  uccuaed  all  knowledge  of  thtfA 
names  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  In  the  oitlinary  courts,  even  ^ 
in  the  inqmsitorial  process,  their  names  were  communicated  to 
him  along  with  the  (evidence  whicTi_thoy  had  giyenj  and  It  \v\U  be 
rememliered'tharwhen  the  legate  Romano  held  his  inquest  at 
'  Toulouse,  in  1329,  the  accused  followed  hira  to  Montpellier  with  de- 


*  Guid.  Pulcod.  Quiest.  vtu. — Pegnte  CoiumeDt  in  Eymcric.  p.  001.— Z&Dcbini 
Timet,  de  Hieret  c  xiii.^Doctriiia  de  modo  procedendi  (Martene  Thesaur.  V. 
1803). 

HerMy,  of  courae,  was  a  "  renerved"  ca»e  fur  wliich  the  ordinary  coofesaor 
could  not  give  absolution.  Thus  a  man  of  Realmont  in  Albigeois  who  repented 
of  having  been  present  at  a  CatharaD  conventicle  went  to  a  Fmuciscan  and  con- 
fessed, accepting  the  penance  imjiosed  of  the  minor  pilgrimages  and  some  other 
penitential  acta.  On  his  return  from  their  pcrformaDce,  however^  he  was  Kvwd 
by  the  Inyuiaiticin,  tried  and  impriaoQed.— V&.\«aeU£,T4  .  W. 
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mands  to  see  the  names  of  those  who  hod  testified  against  them, 
wimn  the  cardinal  recognized  their  right  to  this,  but  eluded  it  by 
showing  merely  a  long  list  of  all  the  witnesses  who  had  appeared 
during  the  whole  inquest,  giving  as  an  excuse  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  malevolence  of  those  who  had  suflerod 

Vby  their  evidence.  That  there  was  some  risk  inciirrod  by  those 
wlio  destroyetl  their  neighbors  is  true;  the  inquisitors  and  chroni- 
clers mention  that  assassinations  from  this  cause  sometimes  oc- 
curred— six  being  reported  in  Toulouse  between  1301  and  1310. 
It  would  have  been  strange  had  this  not  been  the  case,  nor  was 
tlie  chance  of  such  wild  justice  altogether  an  unwholesome  check 
upon  the  security  of  malevolence.  Yet  that  so  flimsy  an  ezeose 
should  have  been  systematically  put  forward  shows  merely  that 
the  Ohurch  recognized  and  was  ashamed  of  its  plain  denial  of  jus- 
tice, since"no  such  precaution  was  deemed  necessary  in  other  crim- 
inal affairs.  Already  in  1244  and  1246  the  councils  of  Narbonne 
and  [i^uers  order  the  inquisitors  not  to  indicate  in  any  manner  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  "  prudent  wish" 
of  the  Holy  See,  although  in  the  instructions  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Albano  the  saWng  clause  of  risk  is  exprtwsed.  Wien  Innocent  IV. 
and  his  successors  regulated  the  inquisitorial  procedure,  the  same 
limitation  to  cases  in  which  divulging  the  names  would  expose  the 
witnesses  to  danger  was  sometimes  omitted  and  sometimes  re- 
peated, and  when  Uonifaco  VI 1 1,  embodietl  in  the  canon  law  the 
rule  of  withJiolding  the  names  he  expressly  cautioned  bishops  and 
inquisitors  to  act  with  pure  intentions,  not  to  withhold  the  names 
when  there  was  no  peril  in  communicating  them,  and  if  the  peril 
ceased  they  were  to  be  revealed.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
all  this  as  more  than  a  decent  veil  of  hypocrisy  to  cover  recognized 
injustice,  for  it  was  a  flagrant  fact  that  inquisitors  everywhere 
treated  these  exhortations  as  the  councils  of  Narbonne  and  B^ 
ziers  had  treated  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Al- 
bano. Although  in  the  inquisitorial  manuals  the  limitation  of  risk 
is  usually  mentioned,  the  instructions  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  trials  always  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  prisoner 
is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  against  him. 
Ab  early  as  the  time  of  Qui  Foucoix  that  jurist  treats  it  as  thfiH 
universal  practice ;  a  nearly  contemporary  MS.  manual  lays  ifl 
down  as  an  invariable  rule  \  and  m  \^i<&  YaXAx  \«xv;^  ^*t  are  oooUy 
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informed  by  both  Eymerich  and  Bernardo  di  Como  that  cases  were 
rare  in  which  risk  did  not  exist ;  that  it  was  groat  when  the  ac- 
^Aused  was  rich  and  powerful,  but  greater  still  when  he  was  poor 
ftud  had  friends  who  had  nothing  to  lose.     Eymerich  evidently 
^bonsiders  it  much  more  decent  to  refuse  the  names  than  to  adopt 
■the  expedients  of  some  over-conscientious  inquisitors  who  furnished, 
like  Cardinal  liomano^  the  names  written  on  a  different  piece  of 
paper  and  so  arranged  that  their  identification  with  their  evidence 
was  impossible,  or  who  mixed  up  other  names  with  those  of  the 
witneeaes  so  as  to  confuse  hopelessly  the  defence.    Occasionally  a 
less  disreputable  but  almost  equally  confusing  plan  was  adopted, 
in  swearing  a  portion  of  the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused, while  examining  them  in  his  absence.    Thus  in  the  trial  of 
Bernard  Delicieux,  in  1319,  out  of  forty-eight  witnesses  whose  de- 
positions are  recorded,  sixteen  were  sworn  in  his  presence ;  in  that 
of  Hubs,  in  1414,  it  is  mentioned  that  fifteen  witnesses  at  one  time 
_  wore  taken  to  his  cell  fcliat  he  might  see  them  sworn.* 
I        From  this  withholding  of  names  it  was  but  a  step  to  withhold- 
ing the  evidence  altogether,  and  that  step  was  sometimes  taken. 
In  truth  the  whole  process  was  so  completely  at  the  arbitrary  di»- 
oretion  of  the  inquisitor,  and  the  accused  was  so  wholly  without 
rights,  that  whatever  seemed  good  in  the  eyes  of.  the  former  was 
allowable  in  the  interest  of  the  faith.     Thus  we  are  told  that  if  a 
witness  retracted  his  evidence,  the  fact  should  not  be  made  knovm 
to  the  defendant  lest  it  should  encourage  him  in  his  defence,  but 
the  judge  is  recommended  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  rendering 

*  Bemonii  ComcoB,  Lucema  InquisiL  ».  v.  Probatio,  No.  8. — Arcbidiac.  Gloat. 
TOp.  c.  xi.  5  1  8<^ito  V.  2. — GuilL  Pod.  Lour,  c  40.— Bern.  Guidon.  Onvaioiiu 
(Doat,  XXX.  102).— Concil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1244  c.  23.— Concil.  Bitcrrens.  un. 
1»48  c.  4,  10.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Care.  (Doat,  XXXT.  5).— Innoc  PP.  IV.  Bull. 
Cum  ruiffolium,  9  Mart.  1^4;  Ejusd.  Bull.  Ut  oommiantm,  21  Jun.  1264.— Alex. 
PP.  rV.  Bull.  Licet  tobi*^  7  Dec.  1200:  I^nsd.  Bull.  Pra  eunetis,  $  6>  9  Not. 
1S5A;  Sljofid.  Bull  Supor  extirpaiwne^  %  9,  1258.— Clem.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Licet  «b 
omntfrfM,  17  8cp.  1265.— Kjusd.  Bull.  Pra  eunetU,  23  Feb.  1266.— Gold.  Fulcod. 
QamtL  it.— MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  14930,  foL  231.— C.  30  Sexto  v.  2.— 
Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  iv.  (Doat,  XXX.).  —  Rcspousa  Pnidentum  {Doat, 
XXXVn.).  —  Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  450,  610,  614.  636,  627.  Cf.  Pegnie 
Comment,  pp.  627-8.— MBS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fends  latin,  No.  4270.— Bemardi  Comena, 
Lucema  Inquisit.  s.  v.  JVomma.  —  MladenoTic  Relatto  (Palackj  Documenta 
JoanoiB  Hue,  pp.  302-8). 
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judgment.  The  tender  care  for  the  safety  of  witnessee  even  went 
so  far  that  it  was  ieft  to  the  conscience  of  the  inquisitor  whether 
or  not  to  give  tho  afwunetl  ii  copy  of  the  evidence  itself  if  there  a|»- 
peareil  to  be  danger  to  he  jipjtrehendod  from  doing  ao.  Relieved 
from  all  supervision,  and  practically  not  subject  to  appeals,  it  may 
be  said  that  then^  were  no  rules  which  the  inquisitor  might  not 
suspend  or  abrogate  at  pleasure  when  the  exigencies  of  the  faith 
seemeti  to  re<juire  it.* 

Among  the  miiny  evils  springing  fi"om  this  concealment,  which 
released  witnesses  and  accusers  from  all  responsibility,  not  the 
least  was  the  stimulus  which  it  afforded  to  delation  and  the  temp- 
tation created  to  gratify  malice  by  reckless  i>erjury.  Even  vrith- 
out  any  special  <lesire  to  do  mischief,  an  unf<»rtunale,  whose  reso- 
lution had  been  broken  down  by  sutferiug  and  torture,  wh^L 
brought  at  last  to  confess,  might  readily  l^e  led  to  make  his  story 
as  satisfactory  as  jx>8sibIo  to  his  tormentors  by  mentioning  all 

3es  that  might  occur  to  him  as  being  present  at  conventicles 
hcretications.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bosinesB  of 
the  Inquisition  was  greatly  increased  by  the  protection  which  it 
thus  affoi-defl  to  informers  and  enemies,  and  that  it  was  made  the 
instrument  of  an  immense  amount  of  false- witness.  The  inquisi- 
tors felt  this  danger  and  frequently  took  sucli  precautions  as  they 
could  without  trouble,  by  warning  a  ^vitness  of  the  penalties  in- 
curred by  perjury,  making  him  obhgate  himself  in  advance  to  en- 
dure them,  and  rigidly  questioning  him  as  to  whether  he  had  been 
suborned.  Occasionally,  also,  we  find  a  conscientious  judge  like 
Bernard  Gui  carefully  sifting  evidence,  comparing  the  testimony 
of  different  wituet«t'i>,  and  tracing  out  incompatibilities  which 
proved  that  one  at  least  was  false.  He  .aocompliahed  this  twice, 
once  in  1313  and  again  in  1316,  the  earlier  case  presenting  some 
peculiar  features.  A  man  named  Pons  Amaud  came  forward 
spontaneously  and  accusetl  his  son  Pierre  of  having  endeavored  to 
have  him  hereticate<l  when  lalroring  under  apparently  mortal  sick- 
ness. The  son  denie<l  it.  llemanl.  on  investigation,  found  that 
Pons  had  not  been  sick  at  the  date  specified,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  heretics  at  the  place  named.     Armed  with  this  informa- 


•  Reaponaa  Prudentum  (Doat,  XXXVn.)  —  Beraardi  Comeni.  Lac«nia  In- 
guia.  &  V.  Tra<ftre,-~Z&nc\x\m  Tract,  dt  Uttiet.  c»  ix. 
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tion  he  speedily  forced  the  accuser  to  confess  that  he  had  fabri* 
o&ted  the  story  to  injure  his  son.  CreditAble  as  is  this  case  to  the 
inquisitor,  it  is  hideously  suggestive  of  the  pitfalls  which  lay 
around  the  feet  of  every  man;  and  no  less  so  is  an  instance  in 
which  Kenri  rte  Ohamay,  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  in  1329,  reso- 
lutely traced  out  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  an  innocent  man,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  forcing  five  false- witnesses  to  confess  their  guilt. 
Rare  instances  such  as  these,  however,  offered  but  a  feeble  palliar 
tion  for  the  inherent  riron  of  thnjajMnm/and  in  rrpito  of  the  se- 
vere punishment  meted  out  to  those  who  were  discovered,  the 
crime  was  of  vei-y  freguentoocurrence.  The  secunty  with  which 
it  oould^B^TiorSmltted  renders  it  sare  to  assume  that  detection  oc- 
curred in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cases ;  so  when  among 
the  scanty  documents  that  have  reached  us  we  see  six  false-wit- 
nesses (of  whom  two  were  priests  and  one  a  clerk),  sentenced  at  an 
auto  defe  held  at  Pamiers  in  1323 ;  four  at  Narbonne  in  December, 
1328 ;  one,  a  few  weeks  after,  at  Pamiers;  four  more  at  Pamiers 
in  January,  1320,  and  seven  (one  of  whom  was  a  notary)  at  Car- 
cassonne in  September,  1329,  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  full 
records  of  the  Inquisition  were  accessible,  the  list  would  be  a 
frightful  one,  and  would  suggest  an  incalculable  amount  of  injus- 
tice which  remained  imdiscovered  "We  do  not  need  the  admis- 
sion of  Eymerich  that  ^ntnesses  are  found  frequently  to  conspire 
together  to  ruin  an  innocent  man,  and  we  may  well  doul)t  his  as- 
sorance  that  persistent  scrutiny  by  the  inquisitor  will  detect  the 
wrong.  There  is,  perhaps,  only  a  consistent  exhibition  of  inquisi- 
torial logic  in  the  dictum  of  Zanghino,  that  a  witness  who  with- 
draws testimony  adverse  to  a  prisoner  is  to  bo  punished  for  false- 
witness,  while  his  testimony  is  to  stand,  and  to  receive  ftdl  weight 
in  rendering  judgment.* 

A  falne-witness,  when  detected,  was  treated  with  as  little  mercy^^ 
as  a  heretic.     As  a  symbol  of  his  crime  two  pieces  of  red  cloth  in 
the  shape  of  tongues  were  affixed  to  his  breast  and  two  to  his 
back,  to  be  worn  through  life.     He  was  exhibited  at  the  church- 
doors  on  a  scaffolding  during  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  was 

*  Lib.  Confew.  Inq.  Albieiu.  (M3S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  11647).— Lib.  Sen- 
tentt-Toq.  Tolosan.  pp.  »ft-7, 180,  398.— Arch,  de  I'Inq.  dc  Carc&ss.  (Dont,  XXVII 
118,  133.  UO,  149,  178,  304-10).— Eymeiic  Direct.  Inq.  p.  521.— ZancbiniTwc*. 
de  Hsret.  c.  xjt. 
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usually  imprisoned  for  life.  The  symbol  waa  changed  to  that  of 
a  letter  in  the  case  of  Guillem  Maurs,  condemned  in  1322  for  con- 
spiring with  others  to  forge  letters  of  the  Inquisition  whereby 
Bome  parties  were  to  he  cite^i  for  heresy  with  the  view  of  extortr 
ing  hush-money  from  them.  As  the  degree  of  criminality  varied, 
so  there  were  liiflferenoes  in  the  severity  of  punishment.  Those 
oondemned  in  Pamiers  in  1333  were  let  off  without  incarceration. 
Tho  four  at  Narbonne,  in  1328,  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  culpa- 
ble, having  been  suborned  by  enemies  of  the  accused,  and  they 
were  accordingly  condemned  to  the  severest  form  of  imprison- 
ment, on  bread  and  water,  with  chains  on  hands  and  feet.  The 
assembly  of  experts  held  at  Pamiers  for  the  aiUo  of  January,  1339|jfl 
decide*!  that,  in  addition  to  imprisonment,  either  lenient  or  harslu 
according  t(»  the  gravity  of  the  oflfence,  the  offenders  should  make 
good  any  damage  accruing  to  the  accused.  This  was  an  approach 
to  the  talioy  and  the  principle  was  fully  carried  out  in  151$ 
Leo  X.  in  a  rescript  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  authorizing 
abandonment  to  the  secular  arm  of  false  witnesses  who  had  suo-^ 
oeeded  in  inflicting  any  notable  injury  on  their  victims.  The  ex- 
pressions useti  by  the  |K>pe  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  crime 
was  still  frequent.  Zanghino  tells  us  that  in  his  time  there  waa 
no  defined  legal  penalty,  and  that  the  false  witness  was  to  bo  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor — another  instance  of  the 
tendency  which  pervades  the  whole  inquisitorial  jurispmdenoe,  to 
fetter  the  tribunals  with  as  few  rules  as  possible,  to  clothe  them 
with  arbitrary  power,  and  trust  to  God,  in  whose  name  and  for 
whose  glory  they  professed  to  act,  to  inspire  them  with  the  w]»«j 
dom  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their  irresponsible  trust.* 


thaV 
suo-f 


•  Lib.  Sentcntt  Inq.  ToIoBsn.  pp.  297,  393.— Arch,  de  PInq.  do  C« 
(Doat,  XX\T[.  119, 133,  UO,  341).— PegncB  Commeat.  in  Ejmcric.  p.  6as.— ZutJ 
cbini  Tract,  de  Hsret  c.  xiv. 


Vmg  sketch  of  the  inquisitorial  process  it  may 
readily  be  inforred  that  scant  opportunities  for  defence  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Holy  Office.  It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess that  all  tlie  preliminary  proceedings  were  taken  in  aecrecy  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  accused.  The  case  against  him  was 
made  up  before  his  arrest,  and  he  was  examined,  urged  to  confess, 
and  perhaps  imprisonetl  for  years  and  torturetl,  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  know  what  were  the  charges  against  him.  It  was  only 
after  a  confession  had  been  extorted  froiu  liini,  ur  the  inquisitor 
despaired  of  extorting  one,  that  he  was  furnished  with  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  even  then  the  names  of  the  witnesses  were 
habitually  suppressed.  All  this  is  in  cruel  contrast  with  the 
righteous  care  to  avoid  injustice  prescribed  for  the  ordinary  epis- 
oopal  ooui-ts.  In  them  the  Council  of  Lateran  orders  that  the 
aocuse<:l  shall  be  present  at  the  inquisition  against  him,  unless  he 
contumaciously  atJB(mts-hinisBlf;~the  charges  arc  to  be  explained 
to  him,  that^ho  mayliave  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself; 
the  witnesses'  namT^withTEeir  respective  evuTehce.  are  to  be  made 
public,  and  all  legitimate  exceptions  and  answers  be  admitted,  for 
suppression  of  names  would  invite  slander,  and  rejection  of  excep- 
tions would  admit  false  testimony,*  The  suspected^herfitic,  how- 
ever, was  prejudged.  The  effort  of  the  incjuisitor  was  not  to  avoid 
injustice,  but~to  force  him  to  admit  his  guilt  and  seek  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  effectually  the  facilities 
for  defence  were  systematically  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


•  Condi.  Lfttoran  TV.  aoo.  1216  c.  8. 

80,  ID  1254,  St.  Louis  orders  that  in  all  criminal  cues  where  the  inquisitorial 
process  is  used,  the  whole  proceedings  shall  be  submitted  to  the  accused. — Vaia- 
•ette,  fid.  Privat,  VUL 1348. 
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It  Is  true  that,  in  1946,  the  Oonncil  of  B^z.iers  lays  down  the 
rule  that  the  afcused  shall  have  proper  opportunities  for  defence, 
inclutling  necH?ssary  delays  and  the  admission  of  exceptions  and 
legitimate*  repht«;  hut  if  this  were  intended  as  a  check  on  the 
arbiti-ary  opemtions  which  alreiuly  charaoterizwl  the  Inquisition, 
it  was  wholly  disregarded.  In  the  first  place,  the  secrecy  of  the 
tribunal  enabled  the  judge  to  do  as  he  might  think  best.  Tn  the 
second  place,  the  only  possible  remaining  check  to  arbitrary  ac- 

I     tion  was  removed  by  denying  to  the  accused  the  advantage  of 

counsel.     Then,  as  now,  the  intricacy  of  legal  forms  rendered  the 

/  trained  advocate  a  necessity  to  every  man  on  trial ;  the  layman, 

I   ignorant  of  his  rights,  and  of  the  method  of  enforcing  them,  was 

I    utterly  helpless.    So  thoroughly  was  this  understood  that  in  the 

I  V ecclesiastical  courts  it  was  fretjuently  a  custom  to  furnish  advo- 
cates gratuitously  to  i>oor  men  unable  to  employ  them,  and  in  the 
charter  granted  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  1^12,  to  his  newly-ao- 
quired  territories,  it  was  provided  that  justice  should  always  bfln 
gratuitous,  and  that  counsel  should  be  provided  by  tlie  court  forfl 
pleaders  too  poor  to  retain  them.  When  this  right  thus  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  most  trifling  cases,  to  refuse  it  to  those  who  we 
battling  for  their  lives  liefore  a  tribunal  in  which  the  judge  w< 
also  prosecutor,  was  more  than  the  Church  at  first  dared  open! 
to  do,  but  it  practically  re^iched  the  result  by  iiulii-ection. 
nocent  III.,  in  a  decretal  emlxxiied  in  the  canon  law,  had  ordei 

V  advocates  and  scriveners  to  lend  no  aid  or  counsel  to  heretics  aa 
their  defenders,  or  to  undertake  their  causes  in  litigation.     ThJSi 
1      which  was  ]>resumably  intended  as  one  of  the  disabilities  inflicted^ 
on  defiant  and  acknowledged  heretics,  was  readily  applied  to  thai 
susi>ect  who  were  not  yet  convicted,  and  who  were  struggling  to 
prove  their  innocence^  for  their  guilt  was  always  assumed  in 
vanoe.    The  councils  of  Valence  and  Albi,  in  1248  and  1254,  whild 
ordering  inquisitors  not  to  embarrass  themselves  with  the  va 
jangling  of  lawyers  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution,  signifi- 
cantly make  reference  to  this  provision  of  the  canon  law  as  appli- 
cable to  counsel  who  might  l>e  so  hardy  as  to  aid  the  defence. 
Tlmt  this  became  a  settled  and  recognized  principle  is  shown  by 
Bemartl  Gui*3  assertion  that  advocates  who  excuse  and  defenj^H 
^heretics  are  to  be  held  guilty  of  fautorship  of  heresy  —  a  cruooB 
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inqnisitor  was  not  rendered  within  a  twelvemonth.  When  to  this 
B  we  add  the  perfietaally  reiterated  commands  to  the  inquimtorR  to 
proceed  without  re^rd  to  legjil  forms  or  the  wrangling  of  advo- 
cates, and  the  notice  U>  noUrics  that  he  who  <lrew  up  the  revoca- 
tioin  of  a  confession  was  exoommunicfited  as  an  impetler  of  the  In- 
quisition, it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  was  no  need  of  formally 
refusing  counsel  to  the  accused,  and  that  there  wa^i  no  practical  ^ 
benefit  permitted  from  the  admission  of  the  barren  generality  that  I 
one  who  believed  a  heretic  to  be  innocent  and  endeavored  to  prove 
him  so  was  not  on  that  account  liable  to  punisliment.  Eymerich 
is  careful  to  spetify  that  the  accused  has  the  right  to  employ  coun- 
sel, and  that  a  denial  of  this  justifies  an  appeal,  but  then  he  like- 
wise states  that  the  inquisitor  can  prosecute  any  advocate  or  no- 
tary who  undertakes  the  cause  of  heretics ;  and  a  century  earlier 
a  manuscript  manual  for  inquisitors  directs  them  to  prosecute  as  "A 
defenders  of  heresy  any  advocates  who  take  such  cases,  with  f 
the  atldition  that  if  they  are  clerks  they  are  to  be  periKstually  de-  ) 
prived  of  their  benefices.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  finally 
inquisit4>rB  adopted  the  rule  that  advocates  were  not  t-o  be  allowed  tr- 
—  in  inquisitorial  trials.  This  injustice  had  its  compensation,  how- 
I  ever,  for  the  employment  of  counsel,  in  fact,  was  likely  to  prove 
as  dangerous  to  the  defendant  as  to  his  advocate,  for  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  entitled  to  all  accessible  information,  and  could  sunmion 
the  latter  as  a  witness,  force  him  to  surrender  any  papers  in  his 
■  bands,  and  reveal  what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  client. 
Such  considerations,  however,  are  rather  theoretical  than  practi- 
cal, for  it  may  well  l>e  doubted  whether,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  Inquisition,  counsel  for  the  defence  ever  appeared  before  it. 
The  terror  that  it  inspired  is  well  illustrated  by  the  circxmistance 
that  when,  in  1300,  Friar  Bernard  Dehoieux  waa  commissione<l  by 
his  Franciscan  provincial  to  defend  the  memory  of  Castel  Fabri, 
and  Nicholas  d' Abbeville,  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  mdely 
refused  him  even  an  audience,  he  could  find  no  notary  in  the  city 
who  dared  to  a^ist  him  in  drawing  up  a  legal  protest;  every  one 
feared  arrest  and  prosecution  if  he  took  the  least  part  in  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  dreaded  inquisitor,  and  Bernard  had  to  wait  ten  or 
twelve  days  until  he  could  bring  a  notary  from  a  distance  to  per- 
form the  simplest  formality.  The  local  officials  might  well  hesi- 
tate to  inonr  the  wrath  of  Nicholaft,  for  a.  Ic^vr  -^cax^'WIjuc^V^XasS. 
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cast  in  jail  a  notary  who  had  ventured  to  draw  up  aa  ftppMl  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Carcassonne  to  the  king.* 

All  this  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  pe^ 
vodcd  every  act  of  the  Inquisition,  but  in  reality  no  advocate  ooald 
be  of  material  service  to  the  accused,  save  in  the  most  ezoeptional 
cases.  The  men  who  organized  the  IToly  Office  know  too  well 
what  they  wanted  to  leave  ojien  any  possibilities  of  which  even  tho 
y  r  shrewdest  advocate  could  take  advantage^  and  it  was  admitted  on 
^  ^  all  hands  as  a  recognized  fact  that  there  was  no  method  of  defence 
(_^save  disabling  the  witnesses  for  tho  prosecution.  It  has  been  seen 
that  enmity  was  the  only  source  of  disability  in  a  witness,  and  this 
had  to  l)e  mortal — there  must  have  been  bloo<lsbed  between  the 
parties,  or  other  cause  sutHcient  to  induce  one  to  seek  the  life  of 
the  other.  If,  therefore,  the  case  rested  on  witnesses  of  this  kind, 
their  testimony  had  to  be  rejected  and  the  prosecution  felL  Aa 
this  WHS  the  only  possible  mode  of  escape,  tho  cruelty  of  withhold- 
ing frt>m  the  prisoner  the  names  of  the  adverse  witnesses  becomss 
doubly  conspicuous.  He  was  forced  to  ^vty^  around  in  the  dark 
and  blindly  name  such  persona  as  he  imagined  might  have  a  hand 
in  his  misfortnnes.  If  he  failed  to  hit  upon  any  who  appeared  in 
the  case,  the  evidence  against  him  was  conclusive,  as  far  as  it  went.  H 
If  he  chanced  to  name  some  of  the  ^vitnesses,  he  was  interrogated 
as  to  the  causes  of  enmity ;  the  inquisitor  examined  into  the  facts 
of  the  alleged  quarrel,  and  decided  as  he  saw  fit  as  to  the  retention 
or  the  rejection  of  their  testimony.  Conscientious  jurists  like  Oni 
FouooLx  and  inquisitors  like  Eymerich  warned  their  brethren  that 
as  the  accused  had  so  slender  a  chance  of  guessing  the  aooroea  of 
evidence,  the  judge  ought  to  investigate  for  himself  and  discaid 
any  that  seemed  to  be  the  product  of  malice ;  but  there  were  others 
who  sought  rather  to  deprive  the  j>oor  wretch  of  every  straw  that 
might  postpone  his  sinking.    One  device  was  to  aak  him,  as  though 
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*  Concil.  Bitcrrens.  ann.  1246,  Append,  c.  8.  --Concil.  Campinacens.  auzL 
12S8  c.  U.  — Contre  le  Franc-A.noQ  una  Tiltro,  Paria,  1620,  p.  316.  —  Fonraiw, 
Les  Officiality  etc.  p.  289.  —  C.  U,  Extra  v.  7.— Concil.  Valcatin.  ann.  1348  c* 
11.— Concil.  Albiens.  ano.  1354  c.  28.— Bernard.  Guidon.  Practice.  P.  iv.  <Do«t, 
XXX-).— Eymcric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  446,  452,  585,  568.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fond* 
latin.  No.  14080.  fol.  220. — Bemordi  Comens.  Lucerna  Inquisitor,  a.  vr.  .^ijwav- 
in*,  Defenvyr.  —  C.  18,  %  7,  Extra  v.  7.  —  Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Cupimtet,  4  Hart 
1360— Arcb.  de  I'loq.  de  Carcaaaonne  (Doat,  XXXIV.  128).— YaiHOtte,  TV.  7B. 
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casually,  at  the  end  of  his  exiunination,  whether  he  had  any  enemies 
who  would  80  disregard  the  fear  of  God  as  to  accuse  him  falsely, 
and  if,  thus  Uiken  umiwares^iie  replied  in  the  ne-gative,  he  debarred 
himself  from  atiy  suljseciuent  defence  ;  or  the  most  dama^ng  wit- 
ness would  be  selectecTaM  the  prisoneT^'aikeinf  be  knew  him, 
when  a  denial  woatd  eatop  hrm  froni_claIin J n^  onm ify .     It  is  easy 
to  ima^neOLliKP  Lricl^liy  which  shrewd  and  ex|tepienced  inquis- 
itora  ooold  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  admitting  the  accused  to 
even  the  nugatory  form  of  defence  to  which  alone  he  was  entitled. 
As  to  allowing  him  to  cull  witnesses  in  his  favor,  except  to  provfiN 
enmity  of  the  accusers,  it  was  never  thought  of  in  ordinary  casesA 
By  a  legal  fiction,  the  inquisitor  was  supposed  to  look  at  both  side/ 
of  the  case,  and  to  take  care  of  tiie  defence  as  well  as  of  the  prose- 
cution.   If  the  accused  failed  to  guess  the  names  of  enemies  among 
the  witnesses  and  to  disable  their  testimony,  he  was  condemned.* 
In  England,  under  the  barlwrous  custom  of  the  j^ine  forte  et 
ditre^  a  prisoner  who  refused  to  plead  cither  guilty  or  not  guilty 
waa  pressed  to  death,  because  the  trial  could  not  go  on  without 
either  confession  or  defence.    Cruel  as  was  this  expedient,  it  was 
the  outcome  of  a  manly  sense  of  justice,  which  based  its  procedure 
on  the  rule  that  the  worst  felon  should  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
prove  his  innocence.    Far  worse  was  the  system  of  the  Inquisition,   fl 
which  was  equally  resolved  that  its  culprits  should  have  no  such 
ea&y  method  of  escape  as  a  refusal  to  plead.    It  had  no  sci-uples  as 
to  proceeding  in  such  cases,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  accused  only  ■ 
simplified  matters.    The  refusal  was  an  act  of  contumacy,  equivalent 
to  disobeying  a  summons  to  ap()ear,  or  it  was  heltl  to  Ik?  tantamount 
to  a  confession,  and  the  obdurate  prisoner  wafi  forthwith  handed  / 
over  to  the  secular  arm  as  an  impenitent  heretic,  fit  only  for  the  / 
stake.    The  use  of  torture,  however,  rendered  such  cases  rare.f       )j 

•  Guid.  Falcod.  QtuesL  xv.— Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  440, 450, 607, 610,  614. 
— Zanchini  Tract,  dc  Hieret.  c.  ii.,  xli. — Litt.  Petri  Albanens.  (Doat.  XXXI.  5> 

Iq  tbe  re^ftter  of  the  Inquisition  nf  CarcAssonne  from  1249  to  1258  M.  MoK- 
nier  has  found  two  caaos  in  which  the  nccuscd  wns  allowed  to  introduce  eridence 
in  Ms  favor,  Id  one  of  these  G.  Vilanii^re  called  two  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi  - 
in  the  other  Gnilleni  N&gre  hrougbt  forward  a  letter  of  reconciliation  and  pen- 
itence. In  neither  case  waa  the  defendant  succcaafUl  (L'Inq.  duns  le  nudl  do  U 
France,  p.  846). 

t  ColL  X>oat,  XXXL  149. — Bemardi  Comene.  Lacema  Inquisit  a.  v.  Tacit/ttt- 
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The  enviable  simplicity  which  the  inquisitorial  process  thm 
sumecl  in  the  absence  of  counsel  and  of  all  pi'actical  opportunities 
for  defence  can  ]>crhaj)s  best  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  cases. 
Thus  in  the  Inquisition  of  Oarcassoone,  Juno  19,  1252,  P.  Moi 
is  called  up  and  asked  if  he  wishes  to  defend  himself  against 
matters  found  in  the  iruitrnctw  f>r  indictment  against  him. 
has  nothing  to  allege  except  that  he  has  enemies,  of  whom  he 
names  live.  Apparently  he  <iid  not  happen  to  guesa  any  of  the 
witnesses,  for  the  case  proceeded  by  reading  the  evidence  to  him, 
after  which  he  is  again  asked  thrice  if  he  has  anything  further  to 
say.  To  this  he  replies  in  the  negative,  and  the  case  ends  by  as- 
signing January  39  for  the  rendering  of  sentence.  Two  yean 
later,  in  1254,  at  Carcassonne,  a  certain  Bernard  Pons  was  mo; 
lucky,  for  he  happened  to  guess  aright  in  naming  his  wife  as 
inimical  witness,  and  we  have  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest  h- 
to  determine  whether  the  enmity  was  mortal.  Three  witni 
are  examined,  all  of  whom  swear  that  she  is  a  woman  of  looss' 
character ;  one  de^xtses  that  she  had  been  taken  in  :uiultery  by  her 
husband;  another  that  he  had  beaten  her  for  it,  and  the  third  that 
he  had  ivcently  heard  her  say  that  she  wished  her  husband  dead 
that  she  might  mariy  a  certain  Pug  Oler,  and  that  she  would  will- 
ingly become  a  leper  if  that  would  bring  it  about.  This  would 
certainly  seem  sufficient,  but  Pons  ap])©ar8  nevertheless  not  to  have 
e9ca[»ed.  So  thoruugbly  hopeless,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  of  uiy 
effort  at  defence,  that  it  frequently  was  not  even  attempted,  and 
the  accusetl,  like  Amaud  Fubri  at  Carcjissonne,  August  2t5,  1252, 
when  asked  if  he  wished  a  a>py  of  the  evidence  against  him,  would 
despairingly  decline  it.  It  was  a  customary  formula  in  a  sentence 
to  state  that  the  convict  had  been  offered  opportunity  for  defence 
and  had  not  availed  himself  of  it,  showing  how  frequently  this  was 
the  case.^ 

In  the  case  of  prosecution  of  the  dead,  the  children  or  the  heirs 
were  scrupulously  cited  to  ai)|iear  and  defend  his  memory,  as  they 
were  necessarily  parties  to  the  c^ise  through  the  disabilities  and  con- 
fiscation following  upon  condemnation.     Procbimation  was  also 


'  Registre  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcosaoime  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat.  foods  Indo.  Nouv.  Acqulm. 
139,  f.  33, 44,  62).— Practica  super  laquiaitioae  (MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  foods  UUn,  No. 
U980,  foi  21S). 
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■  made  publicly  in  the  churches  inviting  any  one  else  who  chose  to 
apjiear  or  who  had  any  intejtwt  in  tlie  raatter  by  reason  of  holding 
property  of  the  deceased ;  and  then  a  third  public  notice  was  given 
that  if  no  one  came  forward  on  the  day  named,  definitive  sentence 
would  be  rendered.  Thus  in  a  case  occurring  in  1327,  Jean  Duprat, 
Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  orders  the  priests  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  dioceses  of  Carcassonne,  Najbonne,  ami  Alet  to  publish  the 
notice  during  divine  service  on  every  Sunday  and  feasft-day  till  the 
day  of  hearing,  and  to  send  him  a  notarial  attestation  of  their  ac- 
tion. The  sentences  in  these  cases  are  careful  to  recite  these  notices 
ao  sedulously  served  on  all  concerned  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
play of  a  desire  to  do  exact  justice,  the  procee<lings  were  quite  as 
hollow  a  mockery  as  those  against  the  living.  That  it  was  so  rec- 
ognized is  seen  at  the  aut<f  of  1309  at  Toulouse,  where  there  were 
four  dead  persons  sentenced,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  one  case  no 
one  appeared,  and  in  the  other  three  the  heirs  obeyed  the  citation 
but  renounced  all  defence.  In  the  case  of  Castel  Fabri,  before  al- 
luded to,  at  Carcassonne,  in  1300,  where  the  estate  was  very  large, 
the  heira  appeared,  but  were  denied  all  opjK>rtunity  of  defence  by 
Nicholas  d'Abbeville,  the  inquisitor  ;  and  in  that  of  Pierre  de  Tor- 
namire,  though  the  heirs,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  judgment  through  the  gross  informality  of  the  proceedings,  it 
was  not  until  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  thirty-two  years, 
during  which  time  the  estate  must  have  I)een  setjueHtrated.  Some- 
times, when  death-bed  heretications  had  (X!curred,  the  children  put 
in  the  plea  of  nmt  camjxta,  which  was  admitted  to  be  goo<l,  but  as 
none  of  the  family  were  allowe<l  to  testify,  anti  only  disinterested 

I  witnesses  of  approved  orthodoxy  were  received,  instances  of  suc- 
cess must  have  been  rare  indeed.* 
Pi-aciically  every  avenue  <»f  escape  was  closed  to  those  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  inquisitor.    Technically  the  accused  bad  a 
right,  as  in  other  cases,  to  recuse  his  judge,  but  this  was  a  danger- 

Ious  experiment,  and  we  hardly  need  the  assurance  of  Bernardo  di  _ 
'  Concil.  Biterrens.  nnn.  1246,  Append,  c.  16.— Doctrinii  de  modo  procedendi  H 
(Martene  TLflnaur.  V.  1 81. U— Coll.  Doat.  XXVTI.  97-8;  XXTX.  27;  XXXIV.  I 
188;  XXXV.  61:  XXXVIII.  106.— Lib.  Scnlentt.  Inquis.  Tolosan.  pp.  3S-4.—  ■ 
Uolinicr,  L*Inqtiis.  dans  Ic  midi  de  la  France,  p.  287.— Alex.  PP.  IV.  BuU.  OUm  ■ 
ttparU,  24  Bept ;  13  Oct.  1268 ;  Urbaai  PP.  IV.  Bull.  /ciWn,  21  Aug.  1303  (Uag. 
Bull.  Rom.  1.  117). 
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Oomo  that  it  was  virtually  unknowD.  Ignorance  was  no 
and  its  mere  assertion,  iiccurUing  to  Bernard  Gui,  only  rendered  a 
man  worthy  of  condemnation  along  with  his  master,  the  father  of 
lies.  Persistent  denial  of  the  offence  charged,  even  when  aooom- 
panied  witli  profession  of  faith  and  readiness  to  submit  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Church,  was  obstinacy  and  impenitence  which 
precluded  all  hope  of  mercy.  Even  suicide  in  prison  was  eqaiv- 
alent  to  confession  of  guilt  witbout  repentance.  It  is  true  that  is- 
sanity  or  drunkenness  might  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  otter* 
anoe  of  heretical  words,  and  this  might  mitigate  the  aentence,  ii 
there  were  due  contrition  and  seeking  for  reconciliation,  but  ad* 
mission  of  the  conclusion  at  which  the  inquisitor  had  arrived  from 
his  txv  jMirie  inquest  was  the  predetermined  result,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  this  was  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm.* 

That  plain-spoken  friar,  lieniard  D61icieux,  uttered  the  litenl 
truth  when  he  declared,  in  the  presence  of  Philippe  le  Bel  and  all 
his  court,  that  if  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  accused  of  "  adoring" 
heretics  and  were  prosecuted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Inquisition, 
there  would  be  no  defence  open  for  them.  Questioned  as  to  their 
faith,  they  would  answer  like  masters  in  theology  and  doctors  of 
the  Church,  but  when  told  that  they  had  adored  heretics,  and  they 
asked  what  heretics,  some  names,  common  in  those  parts,  would  be 
mentioned,  but  no  particulars  would  be  given.  When  they  wouM 
ask  for  statements  as  to  time  and  place,  no  facts  would  be  fur- 
nished, and  when  they  would  demand  the  names  of  the  nntTinwoi 
these  would  be  withheld,  llow,  then,  asked  Bernard,  could  the  holy 
apostles  defend  themselves,  especially  when  any  one  who  wished  to 
aid  them  would  himself  be  attacked  as  a  fautor  of  heresy.  It  was 
so.  The  victim  was  enveloped  in  a  net  from  which  there  waa  no 
escape,  and  his  frantic  struggles  only  twisted  it  more  tightly  around 
him.t 

Theoretically,  indeed,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  pope  from  the  Holy 
Office,  and  to  the  metropolitan  from  the  bishop,  for  denial  of  jus- 


1 


*  Bernard!  ComeoB.  Lucerna  Inquisit  s.  v.  iSAM/jufw.— Bern.  QtddoD.  Prae- 
tica  P.  IV.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hteret.  c  ii.,  vii.— Ooncil.  Nar- 
boim.  ann.  1244  c,  B6. — Concil.  Kterrena.  auD.  1346  c.  9. — fiymehc.  Direct,  laq. 
p.  078. 

t  MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fondi  latin,  No.  4270,  foL  139. 
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tioe  or  irregnlsrity  of  procedure,  but  it  had  to  be  made  before  een- 
t«noe  was  rendered,  as  condemnation  was  flnal.  Possibly  thui  may 
have  held  out  some  pro8])ect  of  benefit  in  the  case  of  bishops  exer- 
cising their  inquisitorial  jurisdiction.  In  that  of  inquisitors,  when 
r**  apo€toii\*^  or  letters  remanding  the  case  to  the  Holy  See,  were  de- 
manded, it  rested  with  them  to  grant  affirmative  (''reverential") 
onee,  or  negative  ones.  The  former  admitted  the  transfer  of  the 
ease;  the  latter  kept  it  in  the  inquisitor's  hands  unless  it  was  for- 
mally taken  from  him  by  the  pope.  This,  it  is  safe  to  say,  could 
rarely  happen,  and,  as  the  proceeding  was  an  intricate  one,  it  ooold 
only  be  resorted  to  by  experts.  A  man  like  Master  Eckart,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  Dominican  Order,  could  undertake  it»  even 
though  in  the  end  he  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  John  XXII. 
than  he  would  have  done  at  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
60  when,  in  1333,  the  Sire  de  Partenay,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  Poitou,  was  cited  for  heresy  by  Friar  Maurice,  the  In- 
quisitor of  Paris,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Temple  by  Charles  le 
H  BeU  he  appealed  from  Maurice  as  a  judge  prejudiced  by  personal 
hatred.  Charles  sent  him  under  gfuard  tf>  John  XXII.  at  Avignon, 
who  at  first  refused  to  entertain  the  appeal,  but  at  length,  by  the 
influential  intercession  of  Partenay's  friends,  was  induced  to  ap- 
point several  bishops  as  assessors  to  the  inquisitor,  and  after  long- 
protracted  proceedings  the  interest  of  Partenay  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  his  liberation.  Cases  like  these,  however,  are  wholly  ex- 
oeptional  and  have  no  bearing  upon  the  thousands  of  humble  fo! 
and  **petiie  nobi^sse^^  who  filled  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  an 
figured  in  its  auioa  de  fe.  The  manuals  for  inquisitors,  ind 
maJce  no  scruple  in  instructing  them  as  to  the  devices  and  decei 
by  which  tliey  can  elude  all  attempts  to  apjieal  when  through 

■  regard  of  rules  they  have  exposed  themselves  to  it.* 
There  was  another  class  of  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
ferenoe  of  the  pope  occ^onally  gave  relief,  for  the  Holy  See  was 
autocratic  and  could  set  aside  all  rules.    The  curia  was  always 
greedy  for  money,  and,  outside  of  Italy,  had  no  shM«  in  the  con- 
fisoations.    It  can,  therefore,  readily  be  imagined  that  men  of 

■  FegoB  Comment  in  Eymeric.  p.  675.— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Hrerct.  c.  xxix. — 
Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  463-95. — Orandes  Cbroniques.  son.  1S23. — Guill.  Nut- 
gUc.  Contin.  ann.  132S.— Chron.  do  Jeao  de  S.  Victor.  Oontin.  bdd.  1328.— Ber- 
nardi  Comena.  Lucema  Inquisitor,  a.  tv,  AppeBatiOy  E^eptio  No.  %, 
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wealth  whose  whole  property  was  at  stAke  might  well  consent  to 
(iivido  it  with  the  pa|>al  aourt,  whose  all-powerful  intervention 
would  thereby  he  secure*!.  A»  early  as  1245  the  bishops  of  Lan- 
^tidoc  arc  foumi  complaining  to  Innocent  IV.  of  the  number  of 
heretics  who  thus  obtain  exemption.  Not  only  those  andergoitt^ 
trial,  but  those  fearing  to  be  cited,  those  exoommunicated  for  con* 
tumacy,  or  legitimately  sentenced,  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
quisition and  enjoy  immunity  on  the  strength  of  letters  granted 
by  the  papal  penitentiaries.  1  have  met  with  a  numiier  of  special 
cases  of  this  interference  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Holy  Office,  one 
at  least  of  which  indiuites  the  means  of  persuaaion  employed.  In 
letters  of  Deceuilwr  2S,  l^W,  the  pa|)al  {lenitpntiary  Algisiua  or- 
ders the  release,  without  conflscation,  of  six  prisoners  of  the  In- 
quisition who  hafl  confessed  to  heresy,  one  of  the  reasons  AMignwl 
being  the  liberal  contributions  whiclt  they  hiul  made  to  the  caofle 
of  the  Holy  Ixind.  It  is  no  wondor  tbat  the  imjuisitors  sometimM 
grew  mutinous  under  this  aggravating  interference,  of  which  they 
could  so  readily  guess  the  motive,  and,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  they 
gave  the  curia  a  lesson.  8ome  inhabitants  of  Limoux,  in  1249,  con- 
demned to  wear  crosses  and  perform  heiivy  penances,  obtained 
from  Inn(»cent  IV.  an  order  for  their  mitigation,  whereupon  the 
inquisitors,  in  their  irritation,  went  a  step  further  and  absolved  the 
penitents  without  reserve.  Accepting  this  rebuke,  Innocent  com- 
manded the  original  sentence  to  be  reimposed,  and  the  unlucky 
culprits  gaine<l  nothing  by  their  effort.  Less  que6ti(mable  wis 
the  interference,  in  1255,  of  Alexamler  IV.  in  the  case  of  Aimeiio 
de  Bressols  of  CasteUSarrazin,  who  had  been  condemned  for  hereti- 
cal acts  committed  thirty  years  before.  lie  repr^ented  that  he 
had  performed  most  of  the  penance  enjoined  on  him  and  that  he 
was  unable,  through  old  age  and  poverty,  to  accomplish  the  rest, 
whereupon  the  pope  mercifully  authorized  the  Inquisitors  to  com- 
mute it  into  other  pious  works.  A  somewhat  remarkable  case  oo- 
ourred  in  1371,  when  Gregory  XI.  authorized  the  Inquisitor  of  Car- 
cassonne to  release  Bidon  de  Puy-GuiUem,  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  repentant,  the  reason  given  for  papal  int-ervenlion 
being  that  there  existed  no  other  power  to  commute  the  sentence.* 


•  Vaiwette,  m  468;  Pr.  447— Coll.  Doal,  XXXI.  158. 169,  388;  XXXH.  «» 
XXXV.  134.— Potthast  No  10393,  10311,  10817, 18788, 18895.— Kipoll,  I.  387.— 
OoU.  Doat,  XXXV.  184. 
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ACQUITTAL    PROHIBITED. 

This  kind  of  papal  intervention,  however,  was  in  contravention 
of  the  law  and  not  in  its  fuliUment^  and  need  not  be  weighed  in 
oonsidering  the  results  of  the  inquisitorial  process.  That  result^ 
as  might  be  expected,  was  condemn«Ttion  in  some  form  or  other  so 
imifonnlj  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  In  the  register 
of  Carcassonne  from  124f)  to  1258,  comprising  al>out  two  hundre<l 
cases,  there  does  not  occur  a  single  instance  of  a  prisoner  discharged 
as  innocent.  It  is  true  ttmt  the  interrogatory  of  Alizais  Debaz, 
H  Harch  27,  1249,  is  followed  by  the  note  '^she  was  not  heard  a 
second  time  I^ecause  she  was  considere<l  innocent/'  but  this  a|v 
[mrent  exception  is  nullilie<l  by  a  second  nieniorandum  ^'' crure»ig- 

■  fuUa  etV^ — she  was  condemned  to  the  public  infamy  of  wearing 
crossee,  probably  to  confirm  the  popular  impression  that  the  In- 
quisition never  missed  its  mark.  A  man  against  whom  there  was 
no  evidence  to  justify  conviction  and  who  yet  would  not  confess 
himself  guilty,  was  kept  in  prison  indefinitely  at  tiie  discretion  of 
the  inquisitor ;  at  lengtli,  if  the  proof  against  him  was  only  inci- 
dental and  not  direct,  and  the  suspicion  was  light,  he  might  be 
mercifully  discharged  under  bail,  with  orders  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  Inquisition  from  breakfast-time  until  dinner,  and  from  din- 
ner until  supper,  until  somo  further  testiinouy  should  turn  up 
against  him,  and  the  inquisitor  l*e  able  to  prove  the  guilt  so  confi- 
dently assumed.     On  this  side  of  the  Alps  it  wa.s  a  recognized  rule 

■  that  no  one  should  be  acquitted.  The  utmost  stretch  of  justice, 
when  the  accusation  failed  entirely,  was  a  sentence  of  not  proven. 
The  charges  were  simply  declared  not  to  bo  s!ilj8tantiati.^l,  and  the 
inquisitors  were  carefully  warnctl  never  to  pronounce  a  man  inno- 
cent, so  that  there  might  be  no  bar  to  subse<{uent  proccoilings  in 
case  of  further  evidence.  Possibly  in  Italy,  in  the  fourteentli  cen- 
tury, this  rule  may  have  been  neglected,  for  Zanghino  gives  a  for- 
mula of  acquittal,  bjised,  significantly  enough,  on  the  evidence  be- 
ing proved  to  be  malicious.* 
K         Clement  V.  rccognizwl  the  injiistice  wrought  under  this  system 

■  when  he  embodied  in  llie  canon  law  a  declaration  that  inquisitors 
abased  to  the  injury  of  the  faithful  the  wise  provisions  made  for 

■  the  defence  of  the  faith ;  when  he  forbade  them  from  falsely  oon- 

"  Molinier.  L'lnquisition  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  :)32-.H3  —  Hesponsa 
Prndentum  (Doot,  XXXVII.).— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.  (Dout,  XXX.).— Ey- 
meric.  Direct  Inqtiis.  p.  474. — Zanchini  Timet,  de  H.R.i«t.  <i.  -s^i. 
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▼icting  any  one,  or  acting  either  for  or  againfit  the  accused  through 
love,  hatfl,  or  the  hopes  of  gain.  un<ler  penalty  of  ipao  facto  exoMn- 
munication,  removable  only  by  the  Holy  See.  Bernard  Gui  holty 
denied  these  assertions,  which  he  declared  to  be  precisely  thion 
with  which  the  heretics  defamed  the  Holy  Office  to  its  great  dam- 
age. To  impute  heresy  to  the  innocent,  he  said,  is  worthy  of  dam- 
nation, but  none  the  less  so  is  it  to  slander  the  Inquisition.  In 
spite,  he  adds,  of  the  refutation  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
it,  this  canon  assumes  their  truth  and  the  heretics  exult  over  its 
disgrace.  If  the  heretics  exulted,  their  rejoicings  were  premature. 
The  Inquisition  went  its  way  in  the  accustomed  paths,  and  Clem' 
ent's  well-meant  effort  at  reform  proved  wholly  unavailing.* 

The  erection  of  suspicion  into  a  crime  gave  ample  opportunitj 
for  the  habitual  avoidance  of  acquittal.  This  took  its  origin  in 
the  customs  of  the  barbarian  and  mediseval  oodes^  which  required 
the  accused,  against  whom  a  probable  case  was  made  out,  to  demon- 
strate his  innocence  either  by  the  ordeal,  or  by  the  form  of  pui^ 
tion  known  in  England  as  the  Wager  of  I^w.  in  which  he  pro- 
duced a  prescribed  number  of  his  friends  to  sliare  with  him  the 
oath  of  denial.  In  the  coronation-edict  of  Frederic  II.  those  who 
were  suspected  of  heresy  were  required  to  purge  themselves  in  thii 
manner,  as  the  Church  might  demand,  imder  pain  of  being  out- 
lawed, and,  if  they  remained  so  for  a  year,  of  being  condemned  aa 
heretics.  This  gave  a  pecuhar  and  sinister  significance  to  suspicion 
of  heresy  which  was  carefully  elaborated  and  turned  to  account 
Suspicion  might  arise  from  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  wu 
popular  rumor  and  beUef.  Omission  to  take  the  oath  abjuring 
heresy  imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  Langaedoo,  within  the 
terra  prescribed,  was  sufflotent,  or  neglect  to  reveal  heretics,  or  the 
possession  of  heretical  books.  The  intricate  questions  to  which 
this  extension  of  criminality  gave  rise  are  fairly  illustrated  in  the 
discussion  of  an  inquisitor  whether  those  who  listened  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Waldenses,  "  Do  not  lie,  nor  swear,  nor  commit 
fornication,  but  give  to  every  man  his  due ;  go  to  church,  pay  your 
tithes,  and  the  perquisites  of  the  priests,"  and,  knowing  this  to  be 
good  advice,  conclude  the  utterers  to  be  good  men^ — whether  such 
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*  C.  1  CI«m«&t  V.  8.— Bern.  Guidon.  QimTamiu  (Do&t,  XXX.  \\%\. 
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are  to  be  considered  saspcct  of  heresy ;  and  he  teUs  us  that  after 
diligent  oonaideration  he  must  decide  in  the  affirmative,  and  order 
them  to  purgation.  The  difficulty  of  reducing  to  practice  these 
intangible  speculations  waa  realized  by  Chancellor  Gorson,  who  ad- 
mits that  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  variations  of  habits 
and  manners  in  different  places  and  times,  but  the  ordinary  in- 
quisitor was  troubled  with  few  such  scruples.  It  was  eesier  to 
treat  the  suspect  as  criminals ;  to  classify  suspicion  into  its  three 
grades  of  light,  vehement,  and  violent ;  to  prescribe  punishment  for  fl 
itf  and  to  inflict  the  disabilitios  of  heresy  on  the  suspeot  and  their 
descendants.  Even  the  definition  of  the  three  grades  of  suspicion 
was  abandoned  as  impossible,  and  it  was  left  to  the  arbitrary  dis-  ■ 
cretion  of  the  inquisitor  to  classify  each  individual  case  which 
came  before  him.  Nothing  more  condemnatory  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem can  well  be  imagined  than  the  explanation  of  Eymerich  that 
suspects  are  not  heretics ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  that  therefore  their  punishment  should  be  lighter,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  violent  suspicion.  Against  this  there  was  no 
defence  possible,  and  no  evidence  to  be  admitted.  The  culprit 
might  not  be  a  heretic  or  entertain  any  error  of  belief,  but  if  he 
would  not  abjure  and  give  satisfaction  (and  abjuration  included 
confession),  he  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  if  he 
confessed  and  sought  reconciliation,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.» 

For  light  and  vehement  suspicion  the  accused  was  ordered  to 
furnish  conjurators  in  his  oath  of  denial.    These  were  to  be  men 
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*  Hist.  Dipbm.  Frid.  II.  T.  U.  p.  4.— Concil.  Toloun.  ann.  13S0  c  18.— Concil. 
AlbieDB.  &Dn,  1^54  c.  16. — CoociL  Tarraconens.  snn.  1342. — Eymeric.  Direct  In- 
quia.  pp.  376-8, 380-4, 404-3, 500.— Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1340,  Append,  c.  81, 86. 
— Zancbini  Tract  de  Hsret  \^  rii.,  zx. — Doctrina  de  modo  prooedendi  (Hartene 
Thesaur,  V,  1803). — Oerso&is  do  ProUsUtiooe  canald.  xii— Benurdi  Oomena. 
Luceraa  Inqoisit  s.  t.  Prammptio,  No.  5.— Isambert,  Anc.  Loix  Fran^Aiaes,  IV. 
864. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Comelins  Agrippa  maintuna  that  the  law 
•xpreaily  forbade  the  Inqnieitton  from  meddling  with  cases  utToIving  mere  sa»> 
picioa,  or  the  defending,  reception,  and  faToring  of  heretics  (Oe  Vanitate  8ci- 
entiamm,  cap.  xcvi.).— His  contemporary,  the  learned  jurist  Ponzinibio.  calls 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  mere  suspicion,  even  when  not  accompanied  by 
cril  report,  is  sufficient  to  justify  proceedings  in  case  of  beresyr  though  not  in 
other  crimes. — (Ponzinibii  de  Lamiis  c.  88), 
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of  his  o\m  rank  in  life,  who  knew  him  personally  and  who  sworn 
to  their  belief  in  his  orthodoxy  and  in  the  truth  of  his  exculpatoiy 
oath.  Their  number  varied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor, 
with  the  degree  of  suspicion  to  be  purged  away,  from  three  to 
twent}'  or  thirty,  and  even  more.  In  the  case  of  strangers,  how- 
ever, who  hud  no  acquaintancee^  the  inquisitor  was  advised  to  be 
moderate.  It  was  no  mere  idle  ceremony,  and,  as  usual,  all  the 
chances  were  thrown  against  the  defendant.  If  he  was  unable  to 
procure  the  required  number  of  compurgators,  or  neglected  to  do 
so  within  a  year,  the  law  of  Frederic  il.  was  enfoi'ced,  and  he  wm 
usually  condemned  as  a  heretic  to  burning  alive ;  although  isoiM 
inquisitors  argued  that  this  was  only  presumptive,  not  absolute, 
prool",  and  that  lie  could  escape  the  stake  by  confessing  and  ab- 
juring— of  course  being  subject  to  the  penance  of  perpetual  priGon. 
If  he  suoceeded  and  performed  his  purgation  duly,  he  was  by  no 
means  acquitted.  If  the  suspicion  against  him  was  vehement  he 
could  still  be  punishe<l ;  even  if  it  was  light  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  8us|>ected  was  an  ineradicable  blot.  "With  the  curious  logical 
inconsetjuence  characteristic  of  inquisitorial  procedure,  in  addition 
to  the  purgation,  lie  was  obliged  to  abjure  the  heresy  of  which  he 
had  cleared  himself;  this  abjuration  remained  of  record  againit 
L  him,  and  in  case  of  a  second  accusation  his  escape  from  the  pre- 
■  vious  one  was  not  reckoned  as  having  proved  his  innocence,  but  88 
an  evidence  of  guilt.  If  the  purgation  had  been  for  light  suspioion, 
his  punishment  now  was  inoreasetl ;  and  if  it  had  been  for  vehe- 
ment suspicion,  he  was  now  regarded  as  a  relapsed,  to  whom  no 
mercy  could  be  shown,  but  who  was  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm  without  a  hearing.  I*ractically,  however,  this  injustice  is  im- 
portant chierty  as  a  manifestJition  of  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition; 
its  methods  were  too  thorough  to  render  frequent  a  recourse  to 
purgation,  and  Zanghino,  when  he  treats  of  it,  feels  obliged  to  ex- 
plain it  as  a  custom  httle  known.  One  case,  however,  at  least,  is 
on  record  at  Angerraiinde,  Avhere  the  inquisitor  Friar  Jordan,  in 
1336,  tried  by  this  method  a  number  of  persons  accused  of  the 
mysterious  Luciferan  heresy,  when  fourteen  men  and  women  who 
were  unable  to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  compnrgaton 
were  duly  burned.* 


•CoDcii.  Tarraconeua.  ann.  IWa.— ^^mi5dd)JrtMA..VwvW'^'^^-^^'^*-*.- 
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An  indispensable  formality  in  all  cases  in  which  the  culprit  was 

mitted  to  reconciliation  with  the  Ohurch  waB  abjuration  of 

sresy.    Of  this  there  were  various  forms  adapted  to  the  different 

icasions  of  its  use — whether  for  suspicion,  light,  vehement,  or  vio- 

It,  or  after  confession  and  repentance.     It  was  performed  in 

ifalio,  at  the  autos  defe^  except  in  rare  cases,  such  as  those  of  eo- 

Dnaatics  likely  to  cause  scandal,  and  it  frequently  embodied  a 

Knoiiary  penalty  for  infraction  of  its  promises,  and  security  for 

leir  performance.    The  principal  point  to  be  observed  in  all  was 

see  that  the  penitent  abjured  heresy  in  general  as  well  as  the 

lecial  heresy  with  which  he  had  been  chargetl.     If  this  were  duly 

itended  to,  he  could  always  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 

without  a  hearing  in  case  of  relapse,  except  when  the  abjuration 

bad  been  for  light  suspicion.     If  it  were  neglected,  and  he  had,  for 

■Stance,  abjured  Catharism  only,  he  might  subsequently  indulge 

in  some  other  form  of  heresy,  such  as  Waldcnsianism  or  usury,  and 

liave  the  benelii  of  another  chance.     The  case  was  one  not  likely 

to  occur,  but  the  i>oint  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  Tnquisi- 

ilDn  could  manifest  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  form,  while 

nacarding  in  its  pnictice  all  that  entitles  the  administration  of 

Etice  to  respect.  The  importance  attached  to  the  abjuration  is 
istrated  by  a  case  in  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  in  1310.  Si- 
^  Ha,  wife  of  Bernard  BoreU,  had  been  forced  to  confession  and 
Eition  in  1305.  Continuing  her  heretical  practices,  she  was  ar- 
in  1309  and  again  obliged  to  confess.  As  a  relapsed  heretic 
Bs  doomed  irrevocably  to  the  stake,  but,  luckily  for  her»  the 
bjuration  could  not  be  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Holy  Office, 
ad  though  the  rest  of  the  record  seems  to  have  been  accessible, 
le  could  only  be  prosecuted  as  though  for  a  first  offence,  and  she 
leaped  with  imprisonment  for  life.* 

In  the  case  of  suspects  of  heresy  who  cleared  themselves  by 
Unpurgation,  abjuration,  of  course,  did  not  include  confession. 


ienard)  ComeDS.  Lucerna  Inquis.  a.  w.  Practica,  Purya/w.— Aibertini  Repertor. 
iqtiiut.  8.  T.  DefiMeru. — Oregor.  PP.  XI.  Bull.  Extommunieamu;  30  Aug.  1229. — 
inchiiii  Tract,  de  Hieret  c.  vli.,  xvii. — Martini  App.  ad  Mosheim  dc  Beghardia, 
537. 

*  CondL  Nwbonn.  ann.  1244  c.  6,  13.— Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Difwcrt  vx.. — 
Mtrioa  de  modo  proccdendi  (Martene  Thesaur.  V.  1800-1). — EsmerlcBvcw^ 
q.  pp.  37©,  48<V-7, 492~&— Lib.  Sontentt.  Inq.ToVos.  vv-^'^>^^^- 
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In  aocoiafcioiu  of  heresy,  soppoiied  by  evidenoe,  howerfOTy  bo  one 
oonld  be  admitted  to  abjtuation  who  did  not  oonfesB  thit  td 
which  he  was  accused.  Denial,  as  we  have  seen,  was  obdnnqy, 
punished  by  the  stake,  and  oonf ession  was  a  condition  preoedaBk 
to  admission  to  abjnration.  In  ordinary  oases,  where  torture  wm 
freely  need,  oonfesaion  was  almost  a  matter  of  oomse.  llien 
were  oztrsordinary  oases,  however,  like  thai  of  Hubs  at  Oofr 
stance,  where  torture  was  spared  and  where  the  aoonsed  dened 
the  doctrines  attributed  to  him.  In  such  cases  the  necessity  ol 
confession  prior  to  abjuration  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  an  to 
nuderstand  the  inevitable  oonsequences. 


The  penal  functions  of  the  Inquisition  were  based  upon  a  fiction 
which  must  be  ct>inprehended  in  order  rightly  to  appreciate  much 
of  its  action.  Theoretically  it  had  no  power  to  inflict  punishment. 
Its  missioii  was  to  save  men^s  souls ;  to  recall  them  to  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  to  ansi^  salutary  penance  to  those  who  sought  it^ 
like  a  father-confessor  with  his  penitents.  Its  sentences,  there- 
fore, were  not,  like  those  of  an  earthly  judge,  the  retaUation  of 
society  on  the  wrong-doer,  or  deterrent  examples  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  crime ;  they  were  simply  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
erring  soul,  to  wash  away  its  sin.  The  intjuiaitors  themselves  ha- 
bitually speak  of  their  ministrations  in  this  sense.  When  they  con- 
demned a  poor  Arret<;h  to  lifelong  imprisonment,  the  formula  in 
use,  after  the  procedure  of  the  Holy  OtGce  had  become  systema- 
tised,  was  a  simple  injunction  on  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  jail 
and  confine  himself  there,  performing  [>enance  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter, with  a  warning  that  he  was  not  to  leave  it  under  jMiin  of 
excommunication,  and  of  being  regarded  as  a  perjured  and  impen- 
itent heretic.  If  he  broke  jail  and  escaped,  the  requisition  for  hia 
recapture  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction  describes  him,  with  a  singu- 
lar lack  of  humor,  as  one  insanely  led  to  reject  the  salutary  medi- 
cine offered  for  his  cure,  and  to  spum  the  wine  and  oil  which  were 
soothing  his  wounds.* 

Technically,  therefore,  the  list  of  penalties  available  to  the  in- 

•  Quid.  Fulcod.  Qnastt  xni.,  iv. — Ripoll,  I.  254.  — Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Car- 
OMoooe  (Do&t,  XXXL  139).— Archives  de  I'^vGche  d*A]bi  (Do&t,  XXZV.  69). 
—  Lib.  Sententt  Inq.  Totosan.  p.  32.  —  Eyueric.  Direct.  Inquia.  pp.  466,  048.  — 
Zanchioi  Tract,  de  Hteret.  c.  xx. 
I  In  the  sentences  of  Bernard  de  Caux,  1246-6,  though  impriaoDtneDt  istieftted 
as  ft  penmnce,  the  expression  La  more  mandator;  than  in  later  proceeding!  (1(86. 
Bib.  Nat,  fonds  Utin,  999S). 
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quisitor  was  limiUsI.  lie  never  condemned  to  death,  bat  merely 
withdrew  the  protection  of  the  Church  from  the  hardened  and 
impenitent  sinner  who  afforded  no  ho]xi  of  conversion,  or  from 
hira  who  showed  by  relapse  that  tiiere  was  no  trust  to  be  placed 
in  his  pretended  repentance.  Except  in  Italy,  be  never  confiscated 
the  heretic's  property ;  he  merely  declared  the  existence  of  a 
crime  which,  under  the  secular  law,  rendered  the  culprit  incapable 
of  possession.  At  most  he  could  im[)osc  a  fine,  as  a  penance,  to 
be  expended  in  good  works.  His  tribunal  was  a  spiritual  one, 
and  deull  only  with  the  sins  and  remedies  of  the  spirit,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Gospels,  which  always  lay  open  before  it.  Suck^ 
at  least,  was  the  theory  of  the  Church,  and  this  must  be  borne  iH 
mind  if  we  would  understand  what  may  occasionally  seem  to  be 
inconsistencies  and  incongruities — especially  in  view  of  the  ar! 
trary  discretion  which  left  to  the  individual  inquisitor  such  op] 
tunity  to  display  his  personal  characteristics  in  dealing  with 
penitents  before  him.  He  was  a  jutlge  in  the  forum  of  consoien 
bound  by  no  statutes  and  limited  by  no  rules,  with  his  peniten 
at  his  mercy,  and  no  power  save  that  of  the  Holy  See  itself  could 
alter  one  jot  of  his  decrees.* 

This  sometimes  led  to  a  lenity  which  would  be  otherwise  in- 
explicable, as  in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  St  Peter  Martyr. 
Plctro  Balsamo,  known  as  Carino,  one  of  the  hired  assasains,  was 
caught  red-handed,  and  his  escape  by  bribery  from  prison  created 
a  popular  excitement  leading  to  a  revolution  in  Milan.  Yet,  when 
recaptured,  he  repented,  was  forgiven,  and  allowed  to  enter  tfajH 
Dominican  Order,  in  which  he  peacefully  died,  with  the  repute  o^ 
a  '*  beaio  ;"  and  though  the  Church  never  formally  recognized  his 
right  to  the  public  worship  paid  to  him  in  some  places,  still,  in 
one  of  the  stalls  of  the  martyr's  own  great  church  of  Sant'  Eu»- 
torgio,  he  appeiirs,  with  the  title  of  the  blessed  Acerinua,  in  a  chi- 
aroscuro of  1505,  among  the  Dominican  saints.  Not  one,  indeed, 
of  those  conceraed  in  the  assassination  appears  to  have  been  put 
to  death,  and  the  leading  instigator  of  the  crime,  Stefono  Ooa£aU^_ 

'  Arcb.  de  P^veche  d'AIbi  (Doat,  XXXY.  09).  —Arch,  de  llnq.  de  Carai»* 
woDe  OJoat,  XXVIL  232).  — Concil.  NarbonD.  anu.  1234  c.  5.  — Condi.  Biter 
reus.  ann.  1S46,  Append,  c.  29. — Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  506-7.  —  Zaui 
Tnct  de  H«ret  c.  XTi— Qtiid.  Fu\m>4.  C4>u&ex.  x^ . 
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nijare  of  Aliate,  a  notorious  heretic  and  fautor  of  heretics,  after 
repeated  abjurations,  releases,  and  relapses,  was  not  fairlj  impris- 
oned until  1295,  forty-three  years  after  the  murder.  It  was  the 
same  when,  soon  afterwards,  the  Franciscan  inquisitor.  Pier  da 
Bracciano,  was  assassinated,  and  Manfredo  di  Sesto,  who  had  hired 
the  assassins,  was  brought  before  Rainerio  Saccone,  the  Inquisitor 
of  Milan.  He  confessed  the  crime  and  other  offences  in  aid  of 
heresy,  but  was  only  ordered  to  present  himself  to  the  pope  and 
receive  penance.  Contumaciously  neglecting  to  do  this,  Innooei^ 
lY.  merely  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Italy  to  arrest  and  detain 
him  if  he  should  be  found.* 

Tet  the  theory  which  held  the  Church  to  be  a  loving  mother 
unwillingly  inflicting  wholesome  chastisement  on  her  unruly  chil- 
dren only  lent  a  sharper  rigor  to  most  of  the  operations  of  the 
Inquisition.  Those  who  were  obdurate  to  its  kindly  efforts  were 
ungrateful  and  disobedient  when  ingratitude  and  disobedience 
were  offences  of  the  most  heinous  nature.  They  were  parricides 
whom  it  was  mercy  to  reduce  to  subjection,  and  whose  sin  only 
the  severest  suffering  could  expiate.  We  have  seen  how  litUe  the 
inquisitor  recked  of  human  misery  in  his  efforts  to  detect  and 
convert  the  heretic,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  be 
more  tender  in  his  ministrations  to  the  diseased  souls  asking  for 
absolution  and  penance — and  it  was  only  the  penitent  who  had 
confessed  and  abjured  his  sin  who  came  before  the  judgment-seat 
for  punishment.    All  others  were  left  to  the  secular  arm. 

The  flimsiness  of  this  theory,  however,  is  manifest  from  the 
foct  that  it  was  not  only  heretics — those  who  consciously  erred  in 
matters  of  faith — who  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  and  chas- 
tisement of  the  Inquisition.  Fautors,  receivers,  and  defenders — 
those  who  showed  hospitality,  gave  alms,  or.  sheltered  or  assisted 
heretics  in  any  way,  or  neglected  to  denounce  them  to  the  author- 
ities, or  to  capture  them  when  occasion  offered,  also  rulers  who 
omitted  to  execute  the  laws  against  heresy,  however  orthodox 
themselves,  incurred  suspicion  of  heresy,  simple,  vehement,  or  vio- 
lent.   If  violent,  it  was  tantamount  to  heresy ;  if  simple  or  vehe- 


*  Tamborim,  Istoru  delV  Inquisizione,  L  492-003.  —  Bern.  Corio,  Hist,  di  10> 
Uno,  aoD.  1260.— Arch,  de  Flnq.  de  Caroassonne  (Doat,  XXXL  201).— Sipoll,  L 
M4,  280,  889. 
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raent,  we  hare  seen  how  readily  it  might,  by  failure  of  pnurgttletti 

or  by  repetition,  grow  into  technical  heresy  and  relapse,  incum'nj^ 
the  gravest  penalties,  including  relaxation  to  the  sectiiar  arm. 
Not  less  conclusive  to  the  real  import  of  the  inquiBitoriai  or^gani- 
Eation  is  the  argument  of  Zanghino,  that  if  a  heretic  repents,  oon- 
fesses  to  his  priest,  accepts  and  performs  penance  and  receives  ah- 
solntion,  however  he  may  be  relieved  from  hell  and  pardoned  in 
the  sight  of  (Tod,  he  is  not  released  from  temporal  punasbmeiidfl 
and  is  still  subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Inquisition.  It  woul^ 
not  abandon  its  prey,  while  yet  it  oould  not  impugn  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  and  such  difficulties  were  eluded  by 
forbidding  priests  to  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  which  was  reserred 
for  bishops  and  inquisitors.* 


e'he  penances  customarily  imposed  by  the  Inquisition  we 
saratively  few  in  number.     They  consisted,  firstly,  of  pioitf^ 
pvances  —  recitation  of  prayers,  frequenting  of  churches,  the 
discipline,  fasting,  pilgrimages,  and  fines  nominally  for  pious  uses, 
such  as  a  confessor  might  impose  on  his  ordinary  penitenta.    Theai^ 
were  for  offences  of  trifling  import.    NeiLin  grade  are  the  ^*^mmmH 
ctmfnmbil^es^'' — the  humiliating  and  degrading  penances,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  the  wearing  of  yellow  crosses  sewed  npon 
the  garments ;  and,  finally,  the  severest  punishment  among  thosL 
strictly  within  the  competence  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  '^mvrtM^^H 
or  prison.     Confiscation,  as  T  have  said,  was  an  incident,  and  the 
stake,  like  it,  was  the  affair  of  the  secular  power;  and  though  both 
were  really  controlled  by  the  inquisitor,  they  will  be  more  con- 
veniently considered  separately.    The  Councils  of  Narbonne  and 
B^ziers,  in  addition,  prescribe  a  purely  temporal  punishment— 
banishment,  either  temj)orarv  or  perpetual — but  this  would  appear 
to  have  been  so  rarely  employed  that  it  may  be  disregarded,  al- 
though in  the  earlier  period  it  occasionally  occurs  in  sentences,  or 
is  found  among  the  penances  to  which  repentant  heretics  pk 


themselves  to  submit.-f 


ledge^ 


*  Condi.  TarraconeDA.  ann.  1242.  —  Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bnll.  NooatU  tMiMnitaA, 
1354  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  108).— Beni.  Guidon.  Prartica  P.  it.  (Doat,  XXX).— 
Eymeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  368-72,  376-8.— Zanc bin i  Tract  de  Hieret,  c.  xniiL 

f  Condi.  Narbonn.  ann.  1*44  c.  8. — Condi.  Bitemens.  ann.  ia4fi.  Appand.  t. 
88._ColL  Doai,  XXI.  300.— HS6.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods  latin,  No.  9999. 
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The  flin  of  heresy  was  too  grave  to  be  expiated  simply  by  oDn- 
trition  and  amendment.  While  the  Church  profeaaed  to  weloome 
back  to  her  bosom  all  her  erring  and  repentant  children,  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  was  made  hard,  and  his  offence  could  only  be 
washed  away  by  ])enances  severe  enough  to  prore  the  robastn«« 
of  hifl  convictions.  Before  the  Inquisition  was  founded,  about 
1208,  St.  Dominic,  while  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Le^te 
Amaud,  converted  a  Catharan  named  Pons  Roger,  and  prescribed 
for  him  a  penance  which  has  chanced  to  be  preserved.  It  will 
give  us  an  insight  into  what  were  considered  rcufionable  terms  of 
readmission  to  the  Church,  at  a  time  when  it  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  win  the  heretics  back,  and  before  it  had  fairly  resorted  to 
the  use  of  force.  On  throe  Sundays  the  penitent  is  to  be  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  scourged  by  the  priest  from  the  entrance  of  the 
town  of  Tr^ville  to  the  church -door.  Ue  is  to  abstain  forever 
from  meat  and  eggs  and  cheese,  except  on  Easter,  Pentecost,  and 
Christmas,  when  he  is  to  eat  of  them  in  sign  of  his  abnegation  of 
his  Manichaean  errors.  For  twoscore  days,  twice  a  year,  he  is  to 
forego  the  use  of  iisb,  and  for  three  days  in  each  week  that  of 
fiah,  wine,  and  oil,  fasting,  if  his  health  and  labors  will  permit. 
He  is  to  wear  monastic  vestments,  with  a  small  cross  sewed  on 
each  breast.  If  possible,  he  is  to  hear  mass  daily,  and  on  feast- 
days  to  attend  church  at  vespers.  Seven  times  a  day  he  is  to 
recite  the  canonical  hoiirs,  and,  in  addition,  the  Patemoeter  ten 
times  each  day  and  twenty  times  each  night.  He  is  to  observe 
the  strictest  chastity.  Ever}'  month  he  is  to  show  this  paper  to 
the  priest,  who  is  to  watch  its  observance  closely,  and  this  mode 
of  life  is  to  be  maintained  until  the  legate  shall  see  lit  to  alter  it^  ■ 
while  for  infraction  of  the  penance  he  is  to  be  hold  as  a  perjurer 
and  a  heretic,  and  be  se-gregated  from  the  society  of  the  faithful.* 

This  shows  how  the  various  forms  of  penance  were  mingled  H 
together  at  the  discretion  of  the  ghostly  father.  The  same  is  seen 
in  an  exceedingly  lenient  sentence  imposed  in  1258  by  the  inquisi- 
tors of  Carcassonne  on  Raymond  Maria,  who  had  confessed  to 
various  acts  of  heresy  committed  twenty  or  thirty  years  before, 
and  who,  for  other  reasons,  had  strong  claims  for  merciful  treat- 
ment    It  further  illustrates  the  practice  of  compounding  pious 

*  Paramo  de  Grig.  Offic.  8.  Inquis.  Lib.  n.  Tit.  1.  c.  3,  i  6.— Mutene  TheMui. 
L  SOS.-C0U.  I)o«t,  XZXL  1. 
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observances  for  money.  Raymond  is  ordered  to  fast  from  the 
Friday  after  Michaelmaa  until  Easter,  and  to  eat  no  meat  on 
urdays,  but  he  can  redeem  the  faat  by  giving  a  denier  to  a 
man.  Every  day  he  is  to  recite  seven  times  the  Paternoster 
Ave  Maria.  Within  three  years  he  is  to  visit  the  shrines  of 
Mary  of  Roche-amour,  St.  Rufus  of  AUscamp,  St.  Gilles  of  Va 
vert©,  St.  William  of  the  Desert,  and  Santiago  de  CompofttelUI^ 
bringing  home  testimonial  letters  from  the  rector  of  each  chorch ; 
and  in  lieu  of  other  penances  he  is  to  give  six  Uvree  Toomols  to 
the  Bishop  of  Albi  to  aid  in  building  a  chapel.  He  is  to  hear  i 
at  least  every  Sunday  and  fea8t-<lay,  and  to  abstain  from  all  veot 
on  those  days.  Another  {>enance  belonging  to  the  same  gener 
category-  is  that  inflicted  on  a  Carthusian  monk  of  la  Loubatiure 
who  was  guilty  of  Spiritual  Krunciscanism.  lie  was  ordered  not 
to  leave  the  abbey  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time  not 
speak  except  in  extreme  necessity.  For  a  year  he  was  to  oonf« 
daily  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren  that  John  XXII.  was 
true  pope  and  entitled  to  obedience ;  and,  in  addition,  be  was  to 
undergo  certain  fasts  and  perform  certain  recitations  of  the  litui^ 
and  psalter.  Penances  of  this  character  could  be  varied  eui  m- 
Jinitum  at  the  caprice  of  the  inquisitor.*  ^M 

In  all  this  there  is  no  mention  of  flagellation,  but  that  was  wo 
general  a  feature  of  penance  that  it  is  frequently  taken  for  granted 
in  prescribing  pilgrimages  and  attendance  at  church.  We  have 
seen  Raymond  of  Toulouse  submitting  to  it,  and  however  abhoflfl 
rent  it  may  be  to  our  modern  ideas,  it  did  not  carry  with  it  tha^ 
sense  of  humiliation  which  to  us  appears  inseparable  from  it.  In 
the  lightest  penalties  provided  for  voluntary  converts,  coming  fo^ 
ward  within  the  time  of  grace,  the  Councils  of  Narbonne  and  B6- 
ziere,  in  1244  and  124C,  and  that  of  Tarragona,  in  1242,  order  the 
discipline.  It  was  no  light  matter.  Strippetl  as  much  as  decenoy 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  avouUI  pennit,  the  penitent  pre- 
sented himself  every  Sunday,  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel 
with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  to  the  priest  engaged  in  celebrating  mass, 
who  soundly  scourged  him  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation, 
as  a  fitting  interlude  in  the  mysteries  of  divine  service.  On  th« 
first  Sunday  in  every  month,  after  mass,  he  was  to  visit,  aimilariy 

*  ArehivM  de  llnq.  de  Carcassoniie  (Do&t.  XXXI.  3U).— Coll.  Doat.  XX  VU.  ISH^ 
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equipped,  every  house  in  which  he  had  seen  heretics,  and  receive 
the  same  iniliction ;  and  on  the  oocaHion  of  every  solemn  proces- 
sion he  was  to  accompany  it  in  the  same  guine,  to  be  beaten  at 
every  station  and  at  the  end.  Even  when  the  town  happened  to 
be  placed  under  interdict,,  or  himself  to  be  excommunicated,  there 
was  to  be  no  cessation  of  the  penance,  and  apparently  it  lasted  as 
long  as  the  wretched  life  of  the  penitent,  or  at  least  until  it  pleased 
the  inquisitor  to  remember  him  and  liberate  him.  That  this  was 
no  idle  threat  is  shown  by  these  precise  details  occurring  in  a  for- 
mula given  by  Bernard  Gui,  about  1330,  for  the  release  from  prison 
of  penitents  who  by  patience  and  humility  in  their  captivity  have 
earned  a  mitigation  of  their  punishment,  and  virtually  the  same 
formula  was  employed  imme<liately  after  the  organization  of  the 
Inquisition.* 

The  pilgrimages,  which  were  regarded  as  among  the  lightest  of 
penances,  were  also  mercies  only  by  com})arifion.  Performed  on 
foot,  the  number  commonly  enjoined  might  well  consume  several 
years  of  a  man's  life,  dui-ing  which  his  family  might  perish.  A 
frequent  injunction  by  Pierre  Cella,  one  of  the  most  moderate  of 
inquisitors,  comprehended  Compostella  and  Canterbury,  with  per- 
haps several  intermediate  shrines,  and  in  one  case  a  man  over  ninety 
years  of  age  was  ordered  to  perform  the  weary  tramp  to  Compos- 
tella simply  for  having  ctmsorted  with  heretics.  These  pilgrimages 
were  not  without  peril  and  hardship,  although  the  hospitality  ex- 
ercised by  the  numerous  convents  on  the  road  enabled  the  poorest 
pilgrim  to  sustain  life.  StiU,  pilgrimages  were  so  habitual  a  feat- 
ure of  metiiajval  habits,  and  entered  so  frequently  into  ordinary 
penance,  that  their  use  by  the  Inquisition  was  inevitable.  When 
the  yearning  for  sidvation  was  so  strong  that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pilgrims  arriving  in  Kome  in  a  single  day  is  said  to  have 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  during  the  Jubilee  of  1300,  the 
penitent  who  escaped  with  the  performance  of  such  pious  observ- 
ances might  well  regard  hiruHolf  as  mercifully  treated.t 

The  penitential  pilgrimages  of  the  Inquisition  were  divided 

*  Condi.  Tamconens.  bqd.  1242. — Concil.  Narboanend.  ann.  1244  e,  1, — Con- 
cit  Biterreoa.  aan.  124G,  Append,  c.  6.— B«rn.  Guidon.  Pructics  (Doat,  XXDC  34). 
—MSB.  Bib.  Nat,  fonds  latin,  No.  14930,  fol.  214. 

t  ColL  Doat,  XXI.  222.— Wadding.  Annal.  aon.  1300,  No.  1.— Cf.  MoUuier, 
L'Inq.  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  400-1. 
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into  two  classes — the  greater  and  the  less.  In  Languedoc  Uw 
greater  pilgrimages  were  customarily  four  —  to  Rome.  Compos- 
tella,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 
The  smaller  were  nineteen  in  number,  extending  £rom  shrines  of 
local  celebrity  to  Paris  and  Boulogne-sur-mer.  The  cases  in  which 
they  were  employed  may  bo  estimated  by  the  sentence  paned  b^H 
Bernard  Gui,  in  1322»  on  three  culprits  whose  only  offence  w^H 
that,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  they  had  seen  Waiden- 
sian  teachers  in  their  fathers'  houses  without  knowing  what  they 
were.  Commencing  within  three  months,  the  penitents  were 
quired  to  perform  seventeen  of  the  minor  pilgrimages, 
from  liordeaux  to  Vienne,  bringing  back,  as  usual,  from  each  shrii 
testimonial  letters  of  the  visit.  In  this  case  it  is  speciiied  that  th 
were  not  obliged  to  weur  the  crosses,  and  I  think  it  probable  thai 
this  exempted  them  from  scourging  at  each  of  the  shrines,  to  which 
penitents  with  crosses  wouhi  naturally  l)e  .subjected.  In  one  case, 
occurring  in  130H,  a  culprit  was  cxcusckI  hvm  pilgrimagea  on  ao- 
oount  of  his  age  and  weakness,  and  was  only  required  to  make  two 
visitations  a  year  in  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Considerate  humonit] 
such  sa  this  is  not  sutflciently  common  in  the  annals  of  the  Inqi 
aition  for  an  example  of  it  to  be  passed  in  silence.* 

At  the  inception  of  the  Inquisition  the  pilgrimage  universally 
ordered  for  men  was  that  to  Pale^^tine,  us  a  crusader.  Indeed,  the 
legate,  Cardinal  Romano,  commanded  this  for  all  who  were  sus- 
pect of  heresy.  It  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  the  best  use  to 
which  a  heretic  could  I)e  put,  if  he  waa  to  escape  the  fagot,  wa« 
to  make  him  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land^a  service  of  in- 
finite hardship  and  peril.  In  the  wholesale  persecutions  la  Lan- 
guedoc the  numbers  of  these  unwilling  crusaders  were  so  great 
that  alarm  was  excited  lest  they  should  pervert  the  faith  in  the 
land  of  it>s  origin,  and  about  1242  or  1243  a  pa))al  proliibition  was 
issued,  forbidding  it  for  the  future.  The  Council  of  B6ziers,  in 
1240,  commits  to  the  tliscretion  of  the  inquisitors  whether  peniientB 
shall  serve  beyond  seas,  or  send  a  man-at-arms  to  represent  the 
or  fight  the  battles  of  the  faith  nearer  home,  against  heretics 
Saiuoens.    The  term  of  service  was  also  left  to  the  inquisitors,  bol 
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was  usually  for  two  or  three  years,  though  sometimes  for  seren  or 
edght,  and  those  who  went  to  Palestine,  if  they  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  return,  were  obliged  to  bring  back  testimonial  letters  from 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  or  Acre.  When  Count  Raymond  wa* 
preparing  to  fulfil  his  long-delayeti  vow  of  a  crusade,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  recruits  he  procured  in  1247,  from  lnm>cent  IV.,  a  bull  em- 
powering the  Archbishop  of  Ausch  and  Bishop  of  Agen,  within 
Kaymond^s  dominions,  to  commute  into  a  pilgrimage  beyond  seas 
the  penanoe  of  temjx>rary  crosses  and  prison,  and  even  when  theae 
were  }>erpetual,  if  the  consent  could  be  had  of  the  inquisitor  who 
had  uttered  the  sentence ;  and  the  following  year  this  was  extended 
to  those  in  the  territories  of  the  Counts  of  Montfort.  Under  this 
impulsion,  the  penance  of  cnismling  became  common  again.  There 
is  extant  a  notice  given  by  the  incjuisitors  of  Carcassonne,  October 
5, 1251,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  to  those  wearing  crosses  and 
those  relieved  from  them,  that  they  must  without  fail  sail  for 
the  Holy  Land,  as  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  do,  in  the  neact 
fleet;  and  in  the  Register  of  Carcassonne  the  injunction  of  the 
crusade  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  With  the  disastrous  residt  of 
the  ventures  of  St.  Louis  and  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem this  form  of  penance  gradually  diminished,  but  it  continued 
to  be  occasionally  prescribed.  As  late  as  1321  we  find  Guillem 
Qarric  condemned  to  go  beyond  seas  with  the  next  convoy  and 
remain  until  recalled  by  the  inquisitor;  if  legitimately  impeded 
(which  was  likely,  as  he  was  an  old  man  who  had  rotted  in  a  dun- 
geon for  thirty  years)  he  could  replace  himself  with  a  competent 
fighting-man,  and  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  prison.  This  sentence,  moreover,  affords  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  banishment,  for  Guillem,  besides  furnishing  a  substi- 
tute, is  ordered  to  expatriate  himself  to  such  plaoe  as  shall  be  des- 
ignated, during  the  pleasure  of  the  inquisitor.* 

These  penances  did  not  interfere  with  the  social  position  and 
:-respect  of  the  penitent.     Far  heavier  was  the  apparently  sim- 
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•  Wadding.  Annal.  ann.  1238,  No.  7.— Concil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1244  c,  2. — 
OoDcil.  Bit^rrena.  ann.  124i5,  Append,  c.  26, 2fl.— Bergcr,  Lea  Rcgistrea  d'Innocent 
rV.  No.  8508,  3677.  3866— CoIK  Doat.  XXXI.  17.— Vaiaictte.  in.  Pr.  488.-1188. 
Bib.  Kat.,  foods  laUn,  noav.  acq.  1S9,  fbl.  8.— Molinier,  L'lnq.  dans  \e  inidi  de  la 
France,  pp.  408-9.— Lib.  Scntentt,  loq.  Tolos.  pp.  284-5.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  185^ 
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pie  penalty  of  wearing  the  crosses^  which  was  known  as  a  pana 
cor^'u^tibUhy  or  humiliating  punishment.  Wo  have  seen  that  al- 
ready, in  1208,  St.  Dominic  orders  his  converted  heretic  to  wear 
two  small  crosses  on  the  breaet  in  sign  of  his  sin  and  repentanoe. 
It  seems  a  contra<tiction  that  the  emblem  of  the  Kedemptioa,  so 
proudly  worn  by  the  crusader  and  the  military  orders,  should  be 
to  I  he  convert  an  iniliction  almost  unbearable,  but  Avhen  it  became 
the  sign  of  his  sin  and  disgrace  there  were  few  inflictions  which 
might  not  more  reatlily  be  l>orne.  The  two  little  crosses  of  St 
Dominic  grew  to  conspicuous  pieces  of  saffron-colored  cloth,  of 
which  the  arms  were  two  and  a  half  fingers  in  breadth,  two  and  a 
half  palms  in  height,  and  two  palms  in  Avidth,  one  sewed  on  the 
breast  and  the  other  on  the  back,  though  occasionally  one  on  the 
breast  sufficed.  If  the  convert  during  his  trial  had  committed  per- 
jury, a  second  transverse  arm  was  added  at  the  top ;  and  if  he  had 
been  a  *'  perfected  "  heretic,  a  third  cross  was  placed  upon  the  cap. 
Another  form  was  that  of  a  hammer,  worn  by  prisoners  tcraiwra- 
rily  h  berated  on  bail ;  and  we  have  seen  the  red  tongues  fastened 
on  false-witnessee,  and  the  symbol  of  a  letter  inflicted  on  a  forger, 
whiJe  other  emblematical  forms  were  prescribed,  as  the  fancy  g|^ 
the  inquisitor  might  dictate.  They  were  never  to  be  laid  aside,  i^| 
doors  or  out,  and  when  worn  out  the  penitent  was  obliged  to  re- 
new them.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  those 
who  went  beyond  seas  might  abandon  their  crosses  during  their 
crusade,  but  were  obliged  to  reassume  them  on  returning.  In  \hj^ 
earlier  days  of  the  Inquisition  a  term  ranging  from  one  year  to 
seven  or  eight  was  usually  prescribed,  but  in  the  later  period  it 
was  always  for  life,  unless  the  inquisitor  saw  fit,  as  a  reward  of 
good  beha\nor.  to  remit  it.  Thus  in  the  auto  defi  of  1309  Ber- 
nard Oui  permitted  liaymonde,  wife  of  fitienne  Got,  to  remove 
the  crosses  which  she  had  been  condemned  to  wear,  some  forty 
years  before,  by  Fons  de  Poyet  and  £tienne  de  O&tine.*  ^ 


*  C.  Biterronft.  odd.  1246,  Append,  c.  36. — Lib.  SententL  Inq.  ToloBan.  pp.  8, 
18,  130.  238. 

In  Italy  the  croAses  appear  to  be  of  red  cloth  (ArchiT.  di  Pirenze,  Pror.  8. 
Maria  NorcUa,  31  Ott.  1327).  fl 

At  an  early  period  there  is  a  Ringle  allusion  to  another  ^^pana  oor^wSniu^  iW 
the  shape  of  a  wooden  collar  or  yoke  worn  by  the  penitent    This  ocean  ftk  Lft 
CbMrit$,  in  1333,  and  I  have  not  met  vrilh  it  elsewhere  (RipoH,  I.  46). 
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V  The  Council  of  Narbonne,  in  1229,  prescribed  the  wearing  of 
these  crosses  by  all  conrerts  who  voluntarily  abandoned  heresy 
and  retume<l  to  tlie  faith  of  their  own  free  will,  as  an  evidence  of 

—^  their  detestation  of  their  former  errors.     Apparently  the  penaooe 

B  was  found  hard  to  bear,  and  efforts  were  made  to  e8ca{)e  it,  for  the 
statutes  of  Raymond,  in  1234,  and  the  Council  of  B^ers  of  the 
same  year,  threaten  coniiscation  for  all  who  refuse  to  wear  them, 
or  endeavor  to  conceal  them.  Subsequent  councils  renewed  and 
extended  the  obligation  on  all  who  were  reconciled  to  the  Church ; 
and  that  of  Valence,  in  lsi48,  decree*!  that  all  who  disobeyed  should 
be  forued  without  ineruy  Lo  resume  them,  and  that  abandoning 
them  after  due  monition  should  be  visited,  like  jail-breaking,  with 
the  full  penalties  of  impenitent  heresy.    In  a  case  recorded  in  1251, 

_  a  penitent  prepfiring  for  a  crusade  seems  to  have  thought  himself 

B  authorized  to  abandon  the  crosses  before  starting,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  oome  to  Carcassonne  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month 
until  his  departure,  barefooted  and  in  shirt  and  drawere,  and  visit 
every  church  in  the  city,  with  a  rod,  to  undergo  scourging.* 

B  Though  this  penance  was  regarded  as  merciful  in  comparison 
with  imprisonment,  it  was  not  easily  endurable,  and  we  can  readi- 
ly understand  the  sharp  penalties  required  to  enforce  obedience. 
In  the  sentences  of  Pierre  Cella  it  is  only  prescribed  in  aggravated 
oases,  and  then  merely  for  from  one  to  five  years,  though  subse- 
quently it  grew  to  be  universal,  and  without  a  limit  of  time.  The 
unfortunate  penitent  was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  derision  of 
all  whom  he  met,  and  was  heavily  handicappeil  in  every  effort  to 
earn  a  hvelihoo<l.  Even  in  the  earUer  time,  when  a  majority  of 
the  population  of  Languedoc  were  heretics,  and  the  cross-wearers 

B  were  so  numerous  that  their  presence  in  Palestine  was  dreaded, 
the  Council  of  B^^ziera,  in  1246,  feels  obliged  to  warn  the  people 
that  penitents  should  be  welcomed  and  their  cheerful  endurance 
of  penance  should  be  a  subject  of  gratolation  for  all  the  faithful, 
and  therefore  it  strictly  forbids  ridicule  of  those  who  wear  crosses, 
or  refusal  to  transact  business  with  them.     Though  penitents  were 
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*  Concil.  Narbonn.  ftnn.  1229  c.  10.— Statut.  Rftymandi  ann.  1284  (Harduin. 
Vn.  305). — Concil.  Biterrenfi.  aan.  1SS4  c.  4. — Concil.  Tarraconeus.  aun.  1243. — 
Concil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1S44  c.  1.— Concil.  Valentin,  ann.  1!M8  c.  la.— Condi. 
Altnena.  ann.  I2M  c.  4.— M8S.  Bib.  Nat,  fond*  \fttai,uoOT.w»^.\^*4,10w.^. 
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undor  the  spucial  pmtcctian  of  the  Church,  it  had  too  zealously 
preached  detestation  of  heresy  to  be  able  to  control  the  feelings 
of  the  population  towards  those  whom  it  thus  saw  f5t  to  stigma- 
tize.    A  slight  indication  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Raymonde 
Manifacier,  who,  in  1352,  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  of  Car- 
cassone  for  abandoning  the  crosses,  when  she  urged  in  extenuu- 
tion  tliat  the  one  on  her  cloak  had  been  torn  and  she  was  too  poor 
to  replace  it,  while  as  i-cgards  that  on  her  cape,  her  rnistreas,  whom 
she  served  as  nurse,  had  forbidden  her  to  wear  it  and  bad  gi 
her  a  cape  without  one.     A  stronger  case  is  that  already  cited 
Arnaud  Isam,  who  found,  after  a  year's  ex|)erience,  thai  he  coi 
not  earn  a  living  while  thus  bearing  the  marks  of  his  degrada- 
tion.* 

The  Inquisition  recognized  the  intolerable  hardships  to  which 
its  penitents  were  exposed,  and  sometimes  in  mercy  mitigated 
them.  Tlius,  in  1260,  at  Carcassonne,  Pierre  Pelha  receives 
mission  to  lay  aside  the  crosses  temporarily  (luring  a  voyi 
which  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  France.  Bernard  Gui  assures 
that  young  women  were  frequently  excused  from  wearing  them, 
because  with  thein  they  would  l)e  unable  to  find  husbands ;  and 
among  the  formulas  of  his  "/>«<.?/?<*«"  one  which  exempts  the 
penitent  from  crosses  enumerates  the  various  reasons  asually 
aasigned,  such  as  the  age  or  infirmity  of  the  wearer  (presumably 
rendering  him  a  safe  object  of  insult)  or  on  account  of  his  chil- 
dren, whom  he  may  not  otherwise  bo  able  to  support,  or  for  the 
sake  of  his  daughters,  whom  he  cannot  marry.  Still  more  sugges- 
tive are  formulas  of  prftclaniaticms  threatening  to  prosecute  as 
impeders  of  the  Inquisition  and  to  impose  crosses  on  those  who 
ridicule  such  penitents  or  drive  them  away  or  prevent  them  from 
following  their  ciillings;  and  the  insufficiency  of  this  is  shown  by 
still  other  formulas  of  orders  addressed  to  the  secular  officials, 
Trho  are  required  to  see  that  no  such  outrages  are  perpetrated. 
Sometimes  monitions  of  this  kind  formed  part  of  the  regidar  pnH 
ceedings  of  the  atUoA  defe.  The  wearing  of  the  symbol  of  Chri^^ 
tianity  was  evidently  a  punishment  of  no  slight  character.  The 
well-kuown  aanhenUo  of  the  modem  Spanish  Inquisition  was  de- 
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lived  from  the  scapular  with  saffron-colored  crosses  which 
worn  by  th(»se  (xindemned   to   impriHonment,  when  on  certain 
feaiit-dayH  they   were  exposed  at  the  church  doors,  that  their 
misery  and  humiliation  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  people.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  it  should  be  competent  for  the  inquisitors 
to  inflict  the  pecuniary  penance  of  fines.  The  voluntary  poverty 
and  renunciation  of  money  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whom  the  Holy 
Office  was  confided,  had  not  yet  become  so  obsolete  that  the  incon- 
gruity could  be  overlooked  of  their  using  their  almost  limitless 
discretion  in  levying  lines  and  handling  the  money  thence  ac- 
cruing. That  they  commenced  it  early  is  shown  by  a  sentence  of 
1337,  already  quote*.!,  in  which  Pons  Grimoardi,  a  voluntary  con- 
vert, is  required  to  pay  to  the  order  of  the  inquisitor  ten  livres 
Morlaas,  while  in  1245.  in  Florence,  one  rendered  by  the  indefati- 
gable inquisitor,  Ruggieri  Calcagni,  shows  that  already  fines  were 
habitual  there.  It  was  not  without  cause,  therefore,  that  the  Coun< 
oil  of  Narbonne,  in  1244,  in  its  instructions  to  inquisitors,  ordered 
them  to  abstain  from  |>ecuniary  penances  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  of  their  Order  and  l^ecause  they  would  have  ample  other 
work  to  do.  The  Order  itself  felt  this  to  be  the  case,  and  as  in* 
quisitors  were  not  yet,  at  least  in  theory,  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  their  Buperiors,  already,  in  1242,  the  Provincial  Chapter 
of  Montpellier  had  endeavored  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Order 
by  strictly  prohibiting  them  from  inflicting  pecuniary  penances 
for  the  future,  or  from  collecting  those  which  had  already  been 
imposed.  How  little  respect  was  shown  to  these  injunctions  is 
visible  from  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245,  in  which,  to  preserve 
the  reputation  of  the  inquisitors,  he  orders  all  fines  paid  over  to 
two  persons  selected  by  the  bishop  and  inquisitor,  to  be  expended 
in  building  prisons  and  in  supporting  prisoners,  in  compliance 
with  which  the  Council  of  B^ziers,in  124rt,  abandoned  the  position 
taken  by  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  and  agreed  that  the  fines 
should  be  employed  on  the  prisons,  and  in  defrajing  the  neoes- 


*  Molinicr,  op.  cit.  p.  404. 414-15.— Bernard.  Onldon.  GraTunizu  (DoaU  XXX. 
115).  —  Ejusd.  Practieft  P.  it.  (Doftt,  XXIX.  7J5).— Arch,  de  Tliiq.  de  Care.  (Ooat, 
XXXVIL  107, 196, 149).— Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp.  4W-%%. 
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sary  expenses  of  the  Inquisition,  poasibly  because  the  good  biahope 
foun<i  that  they  themselves  were  expected  to  meet  these  demaniU 
as  appertaining  to  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  an  inquisitori&t 
manual  of  the  period  this  is  speciHed  as  the  destination  of  the 
fines,  but  the  power  was  speedily  abused,  and  in  1249  Innocent  IV. 
sternly  rebuked  the  inquisitors  in  general  for  the  heavy  exactions 
which  they  >vrung  fn^m  their  converts,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  at  large.  Thia  apparent- 
ly had  no  effect,  and  in  1251  he  prohibited  them  wholly  from 
levying  fines  if  any  other  form  of  penance  could  be  employed,  j 
Tet  the  inquisitors  finally  triumphed  and  won  the  right  to  ii:^otfl 
pecuniary  penances  at  discretion.  These  were  understood  to  be  " 
for  pious  uses,  in  which  terra  were  included  the  expenses  of  the 
Inquisition ;  and  as  they  were  payable  to  the  inquisitors  themselves, 
they  doubtless  were  so  expended — it  is  to  be  hoped  in  accordance 
with  the  caution  of  Eyraerich, "  decently  and  without  scandal  to 
the  laity."  In  the  sentences  of  Fra  Antonio  Seooo  on  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Waldensian  valleys  in  1387,  the  penanoe  of  crosses  is 
usually  accom[Minied  with  a  tine  of  five  or  ten  florins  of  pure  gold, 
payable  to  the  Inquisition,  nominally  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
trial  An  attempt  of  the  State  to  secure  a  sltare  was  defeated  byfl 
a  council  of  experts  assemblod  at  Piacenza  in  1276  by  the  Lom-" 
bard  inquisitors,  Kra  Niccolo  da  Cremona  and  Fra  Daniele  da  Gios- 
sano.  A  more  decent  use  of  the  power  to  inflict  money  payments 
was  one  which  Pierre  Cella,  the  first  inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  fre- 
quently employoti,  by  adding  to  the  pilgrimages  or  other  jienanoes 
imposed  the  obligation  of  maintaining  a  priest  or  a  poor  man  for 
a  term  of  years  or  for  life.* 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Inquisition  it  was  argued  that  fines 
were  inadmissible,  because  if  the  accused  were  a  heretic  all  his 
property  disappeared   in  confiscation,  while  if  he  were  not  be 
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*  Vatssette,  HI.  Pr.  886.— Lami,  AntichiU  Toacane,  p.  560.— ConciL  Narbono. 
ftDn.ia44c.  17.  — Innoc.PP.  rV.  Bull.  <>«w  («,  19  Jan.  1245  (Doat,XXXI.  71)  — 
Holinier,  op.  dt.  pp.  23, 390.  --  Concil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1246,  Append,  c.  27. — PraO' 
tica  8ap«r  laquiait.  (MS8.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods  latin.  No.  14930,  fol.  222).- Innoc.  PP. 
IV.  Bull.  Cum  a  guibMdam.  14  Mai.  lS4fl  (Doat,  XXXI.  81.  116).  -  Coll.  Doal, 
XXXIII.  198.  —  RipoU, I.  IM.  —  Eyraeric.  Direct. Inq.  pp. 648-9, 663.  —  Zanchini 
Tract  de  Heeret  c.  xix.,ix.,  xlt— Axchivio  Storico  Italiano,  No.  88,  pp.  27,  48,— 
Campi,  Deir  Hiat.  Eccles.  di  Piacenza,  P.  ii.  p.  809.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  185  aqq. 
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should  not  be  puaishod,  but  the  inquisitors  responded  that,  al- 
though this  was  true,  there  were  fautors  and  defenders  of  heresy, 
and  those  whose  heresy  consisted  merely  in  a  Ihotightless  word, 
all  of  whom  could  legitimately  be  Ened ;  and  the  profitable  abuse 
went  on.* 

Scarcely  separable  from  the  practice  of  fines  was  that  of  com- 
muting penances  for  money.     When  we  remember  how  extensive 
and  lucrative  was  the  custom  of  commuting  the  vows  of  crusaders, 
it  was  inevitable  that  a  similar  abuse  should  flourish  in  the  Church's 
deahngs  with  the  penitents  whom  the  Inquisition  hotl  placed  with- 
in its  power.     A  ready  excuse  was  found  in  the  proviso  that  the 
sums  thence  arising  should  be  spent  \d  pious  uses — and  no  use 
could  be  more  pious  than  that  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
thoGe  who  were  zealously  laboring  for  the  purity  of  the  faith.    In 
I   this  the  Holy  See  set  the  example.    We  have  seen  how,  in  1248,  fl 
Algisins,  the  papal  penitentiary,  ordered  the  release,  by  authorit)''  of 
Innocent  TV.,  of  nix  prisoners  who  had  confessetl  heresy,  alleging  ^ 
as  a  reason  the  satisfactory  contributions  which  they  had  made  to  f 
the  Holy  Land.     The  same  year  Innocent  foi'mally  authorized 

IAlgisius  to  commute  the  penalties  of  certain  heretics,  without  re-   h 
gard  to  the  inquisitors,  and  he  further  empowered  the  Archbishop  I 
of  Ausch  to  transmute  into  subsidies  the  penances  imposed  on  I 
reconciled  heretics,     Raymond  was  preparing  for  his  crusiwle,  and 
the  excuse  was  a  good  one.    The  heretics  were  eager  to  escape  by 

■  Bacrificing  their  substance,  and  the  project  promised  to  be  profita-  ■ 
bla     In  1249,  accordingly,  Algisius  was  sent  to  Languedoc  armed 

_     with  power  to  commute  all  inquisitorial  penances  into  fince  to  be 
p    devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to 
issue  all  necessary  dispensations  notwithsUmding  the  privileges  of  fl 

I     the  Inquisition.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  example  was  ™ 
lost  upon  the  inquisitors.   NaturaUy  enough,  the  cases  which  have 
reached  us  usually  specify  some  pious  work  to  which  the  funds 
were  to  be  devoted,  as  when,  in  1255,  the  inquisitors  of  Toulouse 
allowed  twelve  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Lavaur  to  commute 

■  their  penances  into  money  to  be  contributed  to  building  the 
church  which  was  afterwards  the  Cathedral  of  Lavaur ;  and 
in  1358  they  aasiBted  the  churoh  of  Kajac  in  the  same  way  by 
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allowing  a  number  of  the  mhabitants  to  redeem  their  penalties 
for  its  Ijenetit.  The  public  utility  of  bridges  caused  thein  to  he  ii 
eluded  in  the  sonu'what  elastic  term  of  pious  uses.  Thus,  in  1311] 
at  Toulous**,  Matbieu  Aychard  is  released  from  wearing 
and  |>erforming  certain  pilgrimages  on  condition  of  contributing 
forty  hires  Toumois  to  a  new  bridge  then  under  construction  at 
Tonneins ;  and  in  a  formula  for  such  transactions  given  by  Ber- 
nard Giii,  absolution  and  dispensation  from  pilgrimages  and 
otiier  penances  are  said  to  be  granted  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  lifty  hvres  for  the  building  of  a  certain  bridge,  or  of  ft 
certain  church, or  "to  be  spent  in  pious  uses  at  our  di8cretion.lH 
This  last  clause  shows  that  commutations  were  by  no  me^ins  al- 
ways thus  hborally  disposed  of,  and  in  fact  they  often  inured  to 
the  benelit  of  those  imposing  them.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
in  letters  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Narbonne  in  12fi4,  granting  absolu- 
tion to  (♦uiUem  du  Puy  in  oonaideration  of  his  giving  one  hundred 
and  fifty  livres  Tournois  to  the  Inquisition.  The  magnitude  of 
these  sums  shows  the  eagerness  of  the  ]>enitents  to  esca])o,  and  tha 
enormous  power  of  extortion  wielded  by  the  inquisitx^r.  If  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity  he  could  doubtless  resist  the  temptation, 
but  to  the  covetous  and  self-indulgent  the  opportunity  of  oppress- 
ing the  helpless  was  almost  unlimited.  The  system  was  kept  up 
to  the  end.  Under  Nicholas  V.  Fniy  Miguel,  the  Inquisitor  of  An- 
gon,  gave  mortal  offence  to  some  high  dignitaries  in  following  cer- 
tain papal  instructions,  whereu|x>n  they  miiltrf?ated  him  and  kept 
him  in  prison  for  nine  months.  It  was  a  flagrant  case  of  imped- 
ing the  Inquisition,  and  in  1458  Pius  II.  ordered  the  Archbi^op 
of  TaiTagona  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  one  of  the  offenders  who  had 
died,  and  to  send  the  rest  to  the  Holy  See  for  judgment — but  he 
added  that  the  archbishop  might,  at  his  discretion,  substitute  a 
mulct  for  the  war  against  the  Turks,  to  1)6  transmitted  to  the  papal 
camera.  It  goet;  without  saying  that  the  doath-penalty  oould  never 
legally  be  commuted.* 


'  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcaasonne  (Doat,  XXXI.  153). — Archive*  Nationales  d 
Praoce,  J.  430,  No.  1.  —  Berger,  Les  Rcgistres  d'Innoc.  IV.  No.  40D3.  —  Vaiaaette, 
III.  4«0, 462.  —  Molinier,  op.  cit.  pp.  173, 288-4, 3fll ,  396, 307.  —  Lib.  Sententt.  In 
Toloa.  p.  40.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  ( Doat,  XXIX.  83).— ColL  Doat,  XXXJ.  393. 
— Arch,  de  rfa»q.  de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXXV.  103).— Zanchini  Tract  de  Httret 
c.  Its. 


UNFULFILLED    PENANCE. 

Penitents  who  died  before  fulfilling'  their  penanoe  afTonle*!  a 
specially  favorable  opportunity  for  such  transactions  as  thes<i. 
Death,  as  we  have  seen,  alTonlofl  no  immunity  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Inquisition  and  in  no  wise  abated  its  energy  of  prose- 
cution. There  miglit  be  a  distinction  drawn  iu  practice  between 
K  those  who  were  taken  off  while  hmubly  performing  the  penanoe 
^  assigned  to  them,  but  before  its  completion,  and  those  who  had  wil- 
fully neglected  its  commencement ;  but  legally  the  non-f ultilment 

■  of  penance  entailed  condemnation  for  heresy  whether  in  the  dead 
or  living.     In  1329,  for  instance,  the  Inquisition  of  Carca£Sonne 

■  ordered  the  exlmmation  and  cremation  of  the  bonee  of  seven  per- 
sons declared  to  have  died  in  heresy  for  not  having  fuUillcd  the 
penance  enjoined  on  them,  which  of  course  carried  with  it  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property  and  the  subjection  of  their  descendants 
to  the  usual  disabilities.  Tlic  Councils  of  Narbonne  and  Albl  di- 
H  rected  the  inquisitors  to  exact  satisfaction  at  discretion  ^rom  the 
™  heirs  of  those  who  had  diefl  l>efore  judgment,  if  they  would  have 
been  condemned  to  wear  cifwsea,  aa  well  as  those  who  had  con- 
fessed and  been  sentenced,  and  who  had  not  bved,  whether  to  com- 
mence or  to  complete  their  p>enance.  Gui  Foucoix  expresses  his 
•  belief  that  in  these  oases  the  penitent  is  admitted  to  purgatory, 
and  he  decides  that  nothing  should  l}e  demanded  from  his  heirs ; 
but  even  his  authority  did  not  overcome  the  more  palatable  doc- 
_  trine  of  the  councils,  and  a  contemporary  manual  directs  the  in- 
f  qiUsitor  to  exact  a  *'  congruous  satisfaction."  There  is  something 
peculiarly  repulsive  in  the  rapacity  which  thus  followed  beyond 
the  grave  those  who  had  humbly  confesse<l  and  repented  and  were 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  but  tlio  Inquisition  was  un- 
relenting and  exacte<l  the  last  peimy.  For  instance,  the  Inquisitor 
of  CJareafisonne  had  prescribed  five  ye-ars*  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  Jean  Vidal,  who  died  before  perfonuing  it.     March  21, 

■  1252,  his  heirs,  under  citation,  swore  that  his  whole  estate  was 
worth  twenty  livres,  and  gave  security  to  obey  the  decision  of  the 

_  inquisitor,  which  wils  amiouncetl  the  following  August,  and  proved 
B  to  be  a  demand  for  twenty  li^Tes — the  entire  value  of  his  pix)perty. 
In  another  case,  Ra\Tiionde  Bai'baira  had  died  before  accomplish- 
ing some  pilgrimages  with  crosses  to  which  she  hatl  been  sen- 
tenced. An  inventory  of  her  property  showed  it  to  consist  of 
some  bedding,  clothing,  a  chest,  a  few  ca.U\ft.,  «2£A  Vassac  s*^'^  Nss^ 
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money,  which  had  been  ilividwl  up  among  her  kindred,  and  from 
this  pitiful  inhcritiinco  the  iBquisitor,  on  March  7,  1256.  de- 
miin(io(l  forty  sous,  for  the  payment  of  whicli  by  East«r  the  heirB 
had  to  give  security.  Such  ]>etty  and  vulgar  details  as  these  give  ^ 
us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  spirit  and  working  of  the  Inquisition,  M\ 
and  of  the  grinding  oppression  which  it  exercised  on  the  subject  ™ 
populations.  Even  in  the  ease  of  fautors  who  were  not  heretics,  i 
the  heirs  were  obliged  to  perform  any  pecuniary  penanoe  which  ■ 
had  been  inflicted  upon  them.*  " 

A  more  legitimate  source  of  income,  but  yet  one  which  op^ied 
the  door  to  grave  abuses,  was  the  custom  of  taking  bail,  which  of 
course  was  liable  to  forfeiture,  serving,  in  such  cases,  as  an  irregu- 
lar form  (if  c4)inmuta.tion.  This  custom  dated  from  the  inception 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  practised  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  first  citation  to  the  final  sentence,  and  even 
afterwards,  when  prisoners  were  sometimes  liberated  temporarily 
on  giving  security  for  their  return.  The  convert  who  was  ab- 
solved on  abjuring  was  also  nxjuire^l  to  give  security  that  he  would 
not  relapse.  Thus,  in  1234,  we  see  Lantehno,  a  Milanese  noble^ 
ordered  to  give  bail  in  two  thousand  lire,  and  two  Florentine  mer- 
chants bailed  by  their  friends  in  two  thousand  silver  marks.  So,  in 
1244,  tbe  Baroni,  of  Florence,  gave  bail  in  one  thousand  lire  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  1252  a  certain  Guillem 
Roger  pledged  one  hun<lre<.l  li\Tes  that  he  would  go  beyond  seu 
by  the  next  fleet  and  serve  there  for  two  years.  The  security  was 
always  to  be  pecuniary,  and  the  inquisitor  was  warned  not  to  take 
it  of  heretics,  for  their  ofl'ence  implied  confiscation,  but  this  was 
not  strictly  observed,  as  in  special  cases  friemia  were  found  who 
furnished  the  necessary  pledges.  Forfeited  bail  was  payable  to 
the  inquisitor,  sometimes  directly,  and  sometimes  through  the 
hands  of  the  bishops,  and  was  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  usual  fonn  of  bond  pledged  all  the  property  of 
the  principal  and  that  of  two  sureties,  jointly  and  severally ;  and 
as  a  general  rule  bail  may  be  said  to  have  been  universal,  except 

*  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXYIL  &86>. — Concll.  Narbonn.  Min, 
1M4  c.  19. —  Condi.  Albienft.  ana.  1254  c  25.  —  Omd.  Fulcod.  Qnost.  TH.— fl 
Practica  super  Inquisit.  (MS3.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda  latin.  No.  14980  fol.  221-8).  —  " 
Molinier,  op,  cit  pp.  366,  892. — Beraardi  Comens.  Lucerna  InqaiAit  s.  t.  Intuit' 
itaret,  No.  18. 
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in  Ofiflea  where  the  ofTence  was  regarded  as  too  serious  to  admit  of 
it,  or  when  the  offender  could  not  procure  it.* 

It  was  impossible  that  these  methods  of  converting  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Inquisition  into  current  coin  could  llourish  without 
introducing  widespread  corruption.  Admission  to  bail  might  be 
the  result  of  favoritism  or  degenerate  into  covert  ]>ril)ery.  The  dis- 
cretion of  the  inquisitor  was  so  wide  that  bribery  itself  could  be 
safely  indulged  in.  A  crime  neoeesarily  so  secret  as  this  form  of  ex- 
tortion cannot  be  expected  to  leave  traces  behind  it,  except  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  proved  a  failure,  but  suHicient  instances  of  the 
latter  are  on  record  to  show  that  the  tribunals  were  sumiunded  by 
men  who  made  a  trade  of  their  influence,  real  or  presumed,  with 
the  judges.  When  these  were  inw>rruptible  the  business  was  sup- 
pressed with  more  or  less  success,  but  when  they  were  acquisitive, 
they  had  ample  field  for  unhallowed  gain,  to  be  wrung  without 
stint  or  check  from  the  subject  populations  both  by  bribery  and 
extortion.  Considering  that  every  one  above  the  age  of  seven  was 
liable  to  the  indehble  suspicion  of  heresy  by  the  mere  fact  of  citar 
tion,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  opportunity  ky  before  the  inquisitor 
and  his  spies  and  familiars  to  practise  upon  the  fears  of  all,  to  sell 
exemptions  from  arrest,  as  well  as  to  bargain  for  liberation.  That 
these  fruitful  sources  of  gain  were  not  abundantly  worked  would 
be  incredible  even  in  the  absence  of  proof,  but  proof  sufficient  ex- 
ists. In  1302  Boniface  VIII.  wrote  to  the  Dominican  Provincial 
of  Lombardy  that  the  papal  ears  had  been  lacerated  with  com- 
plaints of  the  Franciscan  inquisitors  of  Padua  and  Vicenza,  whose 
malicious  cupidity  had  wronged  many  men  and  women  by  exact- 
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ing  from  them  immense  sums  and  inflicting  on  them  all  manner  of    ■ 

I  injuries.     When  the  pope  naively  adduces  in  cumulation  of  their     I 
*  CoDcil.  Narbonn.  aan.  1344  c.  17. — O.  Blteircas.  aim.  1340,  Append,  c.  18. —     ^| 
Innoc.  PP.  rV.  Bull.  Cum  tm/trabilis,  29  Jan.  1^53;   Bull.  Cum  per  noatras,  80 
Jan.  1353;  B\ii\.  Super  extirpatitrne,  80  Mai.  1254.— Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Super 
mtirpatione,  13  Nov.  1358,  30  Sept  1359;  Bull.  Ad  audierUiam,  28  Jan.  !360.— 
Berger,  Les  RegiatreB  d'lnnoc.  IV.  No.  3804.— RipoH,  I.  69,  71,  233-4,  347.— 
Lami,  Ajitichitl  Toecane,p.  576. — MS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  douv.  acquis.  ISfi 
foL  48. — Eymeric.  Direct.  Inqoio.  p.  638.— ZaQchini  Tract,  de  Heeret.  c.  xix. — 
Bern.  Guidon.  PfBctica  P.  v.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Allwrt.  Repert.  Inq.  s.  v.  CavUo. 
The  right  to  offer  bail,  except  in  capital  offences,  was  one  thoroughly  recog-. 
,  nixed  by  the  secular  law.    See,  for  instance,  laambert,  Ano.  IjoW  ¥tM«:,-'^^.w. 
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villainy  that  these  wrong-doers  bad  not  employed  the  illicit  gains 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Office,  or  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  even 
of  their  own  Order,  lie  affords  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  a^ 
judicious  distribution  of  the  spoils  secured  silent  condonation  • 
such  offences  in  many  cases.  He  had  sent  Gui,  Bishop  of  Saint 
to  investigate  these  complaints,  who  reported  them  well  founded,^ 
and  he  orders  the  proN-inciaJ  to  replace  the  delinquents  with  Do- 
minicans. The  change  brought  little  relief,  for  the  very  next  yew 
Mascate  de*  Mosceri,  a  jurist  of  Pa<lua,  appealed  to  Benedict  from 
the  new  Dominican  inquisitor,  Fra  Beuigno,  who  was  vexing  him 
with  prosecutions  in  order  to  extort  money  from  him ;  and  in  1304 
Benedict  was  obligetl  to  address  to  the  inquisitore  of  Prnlua  Jtnd 
Vicenza  a  grave  warning  as  to  the  official  complaints  which  stilL 
arose  about  their  fraudulent  prosecution  of  good  CatholioB  bjH 
means  of  fiUso  witnesses.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  complaint 
made  by  tlie  stricter  Franciscans  that  the  inquisitors  of  thoir  Or^ 
der  iN3de  around  in  state  in  place  of  walking  l>apefoot  as  was 
scribe*!  by  the  rule.  At  this  very  time,  moreover,  the  Dominic 
of  Languedoo  were  the  subject  of  precisely  similar  arraignment 
the  part  of  the  communities  subjected  to  them.  Redress  in  tl 
case  was  long  in  coming,  but  at  last  the  investigation  act  on  foot 
by  Clement  V.  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged,  and 
at  the  Council  of  V^ienne.  in  1311,  he  caused  the  adoption  of 
canons,  embodied  in  the  Corpus  JuriSf  which  placed  on  record  con- 
^icuously  his  conviction  that  the  inquisitorial  office  was  frequent- 
ly abused  by  the  extortion  of  money  from  the  innocent  and  the 
escape  of  the  guilty  through  bribery.  The  remedy  which  he  de- 
vised, of  ij>9o/acto  excommunication  in  such  cases,  was  complainedH 
of  by  Bernard  Gui  on  the  ground  that  it  would  invalidate  thtf" 
rightful  acts,  as  well  as  the  evil  ones,  of  the  wrong-doer ;  which 
only  ser\''es  to  show  the  vicious  circle  in  which  the  whole  business 
moved.  Yet  neither  the  hopes  of  Clement  nor  the  fears  of  Ber- 
nard were  justified  by  the  result.  The  inquisitors  continued  to  en- 
rich themselves  and  the  people  to  siiffer  imtold  miseries.  In  1338 
a  papal  investigation  was  made  of  a  transaction  by  which  the  cit 
of  Aibi  purchased,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
quisitor  of  Carcassonne,  the  liberation  of  some  citizt^ns  accused 
heresy.  In  1337  Benedict  XII.  ordered  his  nuncio  in  Italy,  Ber- 
trand.  Archbishop  of  Embnm,  to  investigate  the  complaints  which 
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f  came  from  ail  pjirts  of  Italy  that  the  inijoisitors  extorted  money, 
receivoti  presents,  ailow*^!  the  guilty  to  escape,  and  punished  the 
innocent,  throuj^h  hatred  or  avarice,  and  empowered  him  to  make 
removals  in  consequence ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  power  shows 
that  the  complaints  were  well  founded.    The  effects  of  the  meas- 
ure, however,  were  evanescent.     In  1340  the  whole  republic  of 
I     Florence  rose  against  their  inquisitor,  I*iero  di  Aquila,  for  various 
■  Abuses,  among  which  figured  extortion.     He  fled  and  refused  to 
return  during  the  investigation  which  followed,  in  spite  of  the  of- 
—^  fer  of  a  safe-conduct.     A  single  >vitness  swore  to  sixty-six  cases  of 
I  extortion,  and  in  a  partial  list  of  them  which  lias  l>een  preserved 
the  sums  exacted  vary  from  twenty-five  to  seventeen  hundred  gold 
Horins,  showing  how  unlimitefl  were  the  profits  wliich  tempted 
the  unscrupulous.     Villani  tells  us  that  in  two  years  he  had  thus 
amassed  more  than  seven  thousand  florins^  an  enormous  sum  in 
those  days ;  tliat  there  were  no  heretics  in  Florence  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  offences  which  thus  proved  so  lucrative  to  him  con- 

Isisted  of  usury  and  thoughtless  blasphemy.  As  for  usury,  Alvaro 
Pelayo  tells  us  that  at  that  time  the  bishoijs  of  Tuscany  set  the 
example  by  habitually  so  employing  the  church  funds,  but  the  in- 
quisitors did  not  meddle  with  the  prelates.  As  for  blasphemy, 
the  subtle  refinements  which  converted  simple  blasphemous  expres- 
sions into  heresy,  as  set  forth  by  Eymerich,  show  how  readily  a 
skilful  inquisitor  could  speculate  on  idle  oaths.  Boccaccio  doubtless 
Imd  Fril  Piero  in  memory  when  he  described  the  recent  inquisitor 
of  Florence  who,  like  all  his  brethren,  had  an  eve  as  keen  to  dis- 
cover  a  rich  man  as  a  heretic,  and  who  extracted  a  heavy  douceur 
from  a  citizen  for  boasting  in  his  cups  that  he  had  wine  so  good 
that  Christ  would  drink  it.  The  keenness  which  thus  made  profitr 
able  business  for  the  Holy  Office,  when  heresy  was  decUning,  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Marie  du  Canech,  a  money-changer  of 
Cambrai,  in  1403.  In  a  case  before  the  Oi-dinary  she  incautiously 
expressed  the  opinion  that  when  under  oath  she  was  not  bound  to 
give  evidence  against  her  own  honor  and  interest.  For  this  the 
deputy  inquisitor,  Frcre  Nicholas  de  Poronne,  prosecuted  her  and 
condemned  her  to  various  penances,  including  nine  years'  absten- 
tion from  business  and  eighty  gold  crowns  for  expenses.* 
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*  Moliluer,  op^  cit  pp.  299-303.  —  Aicb.  de  Vl^t\.  de  CuewAonfc  ^^CMli^ 
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These  abuses  continued  to  the  last.  Cornelius  Agrippa  tells  ui 
that  it  wiis  customary  for  inf]ui.siUjrs  to  convert  corporal  punish- 
ments into  pecuniary  ones  and  oven  to  exact  annoal  payments  u 
the  price  of  forbearance.  When  he  was  in  the  Milanese,  aboat 
1515,  there  was  a  disturbance  caused  by  their  secretly  extorting 
large  sums  from  women  of  noble  birth,  whose  husbands  at  length 
discovered  it,  and  the  inquisitors  were  glad  to  escape  with  thcdr_ 
lives.* 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  feature  of  the 
tion  because  it  is  one  which  has  rarely  received  attention,  alt 
it  inflicted  misery  antl  wrong  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Th« 
stake  oonsiuned  comparatively  few  victims.  While  the  horron 
of  the  crowded  dungeon  can  scarce  be  exaggerated,  yet  more  ef- 
fective for  evil  and  more  widely  exasperating  was  the  sleepleai 
watchfulness  which  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  plunder  the  rich  and 
to  wrench  from  the  poor  the  hard-earned  gains  on  which  a  family. 


th  their    , 

Inqtui^l 
ilthodg^ 


XXXIV.  S.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ripoll,  in  printtng  this  bull  of 
BoDifuce  Vm.,  T.  II.  p.  61,  discreetly  suppressea  the  detula  of  iDquiBitortal 
wrong-doing). — Gmndjean,  Regiatres  de  Benoft  XI.  No.  169, 609. — Cbron.  Girmr- 
di  do  Fracheto  Contin.  ann.  1303  (D.  Boaqaet,  XXL  32-3).— ArticoU  Timoa. 
greesioDum  (Archiv.  fUr  Litt.-  u.  Kircliengcschichte,  1887,  p.  104). — C.  I.  (  4,c. 
2  Clement,  r.  3.~-Bemard.  Guidon.  QravnmiDa  (Doat,  XXX.  118-19).~CotL 
Doat,  XXXV.  113.— Ripoll,  VII.  61.— Archirio  di  Firenze,  Riformagioni,  ClasM 
XI.  Diatinz.  1.  No.  89.— Vitlaoi,  Cronica,  xn.  58.— AJvar.  Pelag.  dc  Planet  Kc- 
clea.  Lib.  n.  art  vii.—EvDieric.  Direct.  luq.  p.  332. — Dccameroae,  Giom.  I.  Nov. 
6. — Archives  administratives  de  Reims,  IIL  041. 

The  strictnesa  witli  which  tliu  canons  against  usnry  were  construed  U  iUot- 
trated  in  a  case  decided  by  the  Cniveraiiy  of  Paris  in  1490.  The  Fmculty  of 
Theology  was  consulted  as  to  the  riglitcouaneas  of  a  contract  under  which  a  cer- 
tain church  bad  bought  for  three  hundred  livres  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  Urrea 
arising  from  certain  lands,  with  the  right  of  recalling  the  purchaac-money  after 
two  months'  notioo;  while  by  a  separate  agreement  the  land-owner  had  the 
right  of  redemption  for  nine  years.  TliU  is  doubtless  a  specimen  of  the  meftu 
adopted  of  evading  the  prohibition  of  interest  payment,  wliich  must  have  grown 
frequent  with  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  contract  ran 
for  twenty-six  years  before  it  was  questioned  and  referred  to  the  Unireraity.  A 
commissioQ  of  twelve  doctors  of  theology  was  appointed,  who  diacoased  tlM 
rabject  thoroughly,  and  reported,  eleven  to  one,  that  the  contract  was  urarioua, 
and  that  the  annual  payments  must  be  computed  ae  partial  payments  on  account 
of  the  purchase-money  (D*Aj-gentr€,  Collect.  Judic.  de  oov.  Error.  L  n.  323). 

*  Cornel.  Agrippa  de  Vanitate  Scientiar.  cap.  xcn. 
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■  depended  for  support.  It  was  only  in  rare  oases  that  the  victims  f 
dared  to  raise  a  cry,  and  rarer  still  were  those  in  which  that  ory 
was  heard ;  but  sufficient  instances  have  rcsiched  us  to  prove  what 
a  scourge  was  the  institution,  in  this  aspect  alone,  on  all  tim  po|)- 
oJations  cursed  by  its  presence.  At  a  very  early  period  the  wcaltbv  ■ 
already  recognized  that  well-timed  liberality  was  advisable  towards 
those  who  held  such  power  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.     In  1244 

I  the  Dominican  Chapter  of  Cahors  lifted  a  warning  voice  and  or- 
dered inquisitors  not  to  allow  their  brethren  to  receive  presents 
which  would  expose  the  whole  Order  to  disrepute ;  but  this  scru- 
pulousness wore  off,  and  even  a  man  of  high  character  like  Ey- 
merich  could  ai'gue  that  inquisitors  may  properly  be  the  recipients  of 
gifts,  though  he  dubiously  adds  that  they  ought  to  be  refused  from 
those  under  trial,  except  in  special  circumstances.  As  the  accounts 
of  the  Inquisition  were  rendered  only  to  the  papal  camera,  it  will 
be  seen  how  httle  the  officials  had  to  dread  investigation  and  ex- 
posure. As  Uttle  had  they  to  fear  the  divine  wrath,  for  their  very 
functions,  while  thus  engaged,  insured  them  plenary  indulgence  for 
all  sins  confessed  and  repented.  Thus  secure,  here  and  hereafter^ 
they  were  virtually  relieved  from  all  restraint.* 


I 
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There  was  one  purely  temporal  penalty  which  came  within  the 
competence  of  the  Inquisition — the  designation  of  the  houses  which 
were  to  be  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  contamination  of  heresy. 
The  origin  of  this  curious  practice  is  not  readily  traced.  Under 
the  Roman  law,  buildings  in  which  heretics  held  their  conventicles 
with  the  owner's  consent  were  not  torn  down,  but  were  forfeited  to 
the  Church.  Yet  as  soon  as  heresy  began  to  be  formidable  we  ■ 
find  their  destruction  commanded  by  secular  rulers  with  singular 
nnanimity.  The  e^irhest  provision  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  the 
assizes  of  Clarendon  in  1166,  which  order  the  razing  of  all  houses 
in  which  hei-etics  were  received.  The  example  was  followed  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  in  the  edict  of  Prato,  in  1194,  by  Otho  FV". 
in  1210,  and  by  Frederic  11.  in  the  edict  of  Ravenna,  in  1233,  sa 
an  addition  to  his  coronation  -  edict  of  1220,  from  which  it  had 
been  omitte*!.  It  had  already  been  adoptwi  in  the  code  of  Verona 
in  122S  in  all  cases  in  whicli  the  owner,  after  eight  days'  noti< 
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*  MoUuier,  op.  at.  p.  807.— Brxneric.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  630,  68S. 
L— 31 
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neglected  to  expel  heretic  ocoupanU  ;  it  is  found  in  the  stnlutes  d 
Florence  a  few  yeai-s  later,  and  is  included  in  the  papal  TmlLs  de- 
fining the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition.  In  France  the  rouwal 
of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  dtniroofl  that  any  house  in  wliich  a  heretic 
was  found  was  to  bo  destroyed,  and  this  was  given  the  force  of 
secular  law  by  Count  Raymond  in  1234.  It  naturally  forms  t 
feature  of  the  legislation  of  the  succeeding  councils  vrbich  r^u- 
lated  the  inquisitorial  proceedings,  and  was  adopted  by  St.  Louis. 
Castile,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  only  land  in  wliich  the  regolatioa 
was  not  observed,  owing  doubtless  to  the  direct  derivation  of  iti 
legislation  from  the  Roman  law,  for,  in  the  Partidas,  houses  in 
which  heretics  were  sheltered  are  ordered  to  be  given  to  the 
Church.  Elsewhere  such  dwellings  wore  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  site,  as  accursed,  was  to  remain  forever  a  receptacle  for  filth 
and  unlit  for  human  habitation ;  yet  the  materials  could  be  em- 
ployed for  pious  uses  unless  they  were  ordered  to  bo  burned  by 
the  inquisitor  who  rendered  the  sentence.  This  sentence  waa  ad- 
dressed to  the  parish  priest,  with  directions  to  publish  it  for  three 
suooesaive  Sundays  during  divine  service.* 

In  France  the  royal  officials  in  chai^ge  of  the  confiscations 
came  at  h^ngth  to  (jbject  to  this  destruction  of  property,  which,  was 
sometimes  considerable,  as  the  castle  of  the  seigneur  was  as  liable 
to  it  as  the  cabin  of  the  peasant.  In  1329  it  forms  one  of  the 
points  for  which  the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  Ilenri  de  Chamay. 
asked  and  obtained  the  conlirmation  of  Philippe  de  Yalois,  and  the 
same  year  he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  an  auto  held  in  September,  to 
order  the  d(«tructi(m  of  four  houses,  and  a  farm,  whose  owners  had 
been  hereticated  in  them  on  their  death-beds.  Some  fifty  years 
later,  however,  a  quarrel  on  the  subject  between  the  king-s  repre- 
sentatives and  the  inquisitors  of  Dauphin^  resulted  differently. 
Charles  le  Sage,  after  consulting  with  the  pope,  issued  letters  of 
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*  Conatt.  v.,  Tin.  }  3,  Cod.  I.  v. — Aasis.  CliurcndoD.  Art  21. — Lami,  Anticbiti 
Toscane,  p.  134.— Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  U.  T.  IV.  pp.  2DB-800.— Lib.  Juris  Civili* 
VeronEB  c.  156  (Kd.  1738.  p.  117).— Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Ad  tafirpanda,  §  31.— Cod- 
cilTolosaa.  ann.  1229  c  6.— Statut.  Riymondi  aun.  1334  (Harduin.  VIT.  208).— 
Vaiasette,  III.  Pr.  370-1.— Concil.  Biterrena.  aon.  1346,  Append,  c.  Sfl.—Concil 
A]bieiu.  ancL  1354  c.  A.— £tablissemeDtA,  Liv.  t.  c.  36. — Siete  Partidas,  P.  vn.  Tit 
xzri.  I.  5.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  <Doat,  XXDL  89).— Lib.  ScutenU.  Inq.  Tolo 
san.  pp.4,  BO-1,  16». 
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October  19, 1378,  ordering  that  the  penalty  should  no  longer  be 
enforced.  Tho  independent  spirit  of  northern  Germany  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  Sachsenspiegel  there 
is  a  peremptory  command  that  no  houses  shall  be  destroyc^l  except 
for  rape  committed  writhin  them.  In  Italy  the  custom  continued, 
as  there  the  confiscations  did  not  inure  to  the  sovereign,  but  it  was 
held  that  if  the  owner  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of  the  use  made 
of  his  house  he  was  entitled  to  keep  it.  Lawyers  disputed,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  per|)etuity  of  the  prohibition  to  build  on  the  spot, 
some  holding  that  {x^ssession  by  a  Catholic  for  forty  years  con- 
ferred a  right  to  erect  a  new  house,  which  others  denied,  arguing 
that  a  perpetual  and  imprescriptible  w^rvitude  had  been  created. 
The  inquisitors,  in  process  of  time,  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
power  to  issue  licenses  to  build  anew  on  these  sites,  and  this  right 
they  exercised,  doubtless,  to  their  own  profit,  though  they  might 
not  have  found  it  easy  to  cite  authority  for  it.* 

Another  temporal  penalty  may  be  alluded  to  as  illustrating  the 
nnlimited  discretion  enjoyed  by  the  inquisitors  in  imposing  penance. 
When,  in  1321,  the  town  of  Oordes  made  humble  submission  for  its 
long-continued  insulwrdination  to  its  bishop  and  inquisitor,  the 
penance  aasigned  to  the  community  by  Bernard  Gui  and  Jean  de 
Beaune  was  the  construction  of  a  chapel  of  such  size  as  might  be 
ordered,  in  honor  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Dominic,  with  the  statues  of  those  saints  in  wood  or  stone  above 
the  altar;  and,  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the  community,  tho 
portal  was  to  be  adorned  with  statufts  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  two 
inquisitors,  the  whole  to  be  finished  within  two  years,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  five  hundred  li\Te8  Toumois,  which  was  to  be  doubled  for  a 
delay  of  another  two  years.  Doubtless  the  people  of  Cordes  built 
the  ohapel  without  delay,  but  they  hesitated  at  this  glorifying  of 
their  oppressors,  for,  twenty -seven  years  afterwards,  in  1348,  we 
find  the  munici])al  authorities  summoned  before  the  Inquisition 
of  Toulouse  and  compelled  to  give  pledges  that  the  portal  shall 
forthwith  be  completed  and  the  inquisitorial  effigies  be  erect^d.f 


*  iBambert.  Anc.  Loix  Frao^uBm,  IV.  844 ;  T.  491.— Ripoll,  1. 352.— Arch,  de 
!'Inq.  de  Carcaaaonne  (Doat,  XXVTX  248). — 8ach»en9picgel,  Buch  ni.  Art,  I.— 

IZ&nchini  Tract  dc  Hsrft.  c  xzxiz.,  xL 
t  Lib.  SententU  loq.  ToloeUL  260.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Care  (Doftt,  XXXV 
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The  severest  penance  the  inquisitor  could  impose  wa«  incaroera- 
tion.     It  was,  accuixiing  to  the  theory  of  the  inquisitors,  not  a  pun-     i 
ifthmcnt,  hut  a  means  by  which  the  penitent  could  obtain,  on  th^fl 
bread  of  tribulation  and  water  of  affiiction,  pardon  from  God  for" 
his  sins,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  closely  supervised  to  see 
that  he  persevere*.!  in  the  right  path  and  was  segregated  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  thus  removing  all  danger  of  infection.     Of  couree 
it  was  only  used  for  converts.     The  defiant  heretic  who  persisted^ 
in  disobedience,  or  who  pertinaciously  refused  to  confess  his  heres^| 
and  asserted  his  innocence,  could  not  be  admitted  to  penance,  and 
was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.* 

In  the  bull  £a)commfniu\imu8  of  Gregory  IX.,  in  1229,  all  who 
after  arrest  were  converted  to  the  faith  through  fear  of  death  were 
ordered  to  be  incarcerated  for  life,  thus  to  perform  appropriate 
penance.  The  Council  of  Toulouse  almost  simultaneously  made 
the  same  regulation,  and  manifested  its  sense  of  the  real  value  of 
the  involuntary  conversions  by  adding  the  caution  that  they  be 
prevented  from  corrupting  others.  The  Ravenna  decree  of  Fred- 
eric IL,  in  1332,  adopted  the  same  rule  and  miule  it  settled  legal 
practice.  The  Council  of  Aries,  in  1234,  called  attention  to  th^| 
perpetual  backsliding  of  those  converted  by  force,  and  ordered  the^ 
bishops  to  enforce  strictly  the  |>enance  of  perpetual  prison  in  all 
such  cai^es.  As  yet  the  relapsed  were  not  considered  aa  hopeless, 
and  were  not  aband<>ne<i  to  the  secular  court,  or  "  relaxed,"  but 
were  similarly  imprisoned  for  life.f 

The  Inquisition  at  its  inception  thus  found  the  role  established, 
and  enforced  it  with  the  relentless  vigor  which  it  manifested  in 
all  its  functions.  It  was  represented  as  a  special  mercy  shon'n  to 
those  who  had  forfeited  all  claims  on  human  compassion.  There 
were  to  be  no  exemptions.    The  Council  of  Narbonne,  in  124^ 

*  Zanchini  Tract  de  Hsret.  c.  x.  ^M 

f  Oregor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  Extommunicamui,  20  Aag.  1229.— Concil  NwbonB.™ 
ano.  122fi  c  9.— Hist.  Diplom.  Frid.  U.  T.  TV.  p.  300.— Concil.  Arelatena.  ana. 
1234  c.  6.— Vai»ett€,  IH.  Pr.  814. 

Gregoi-y's  bull,  u  inserted  in  the  canon  Uw,  proTides  perpetual  imprisonmest 
for  those  who  "  redir*  ru>lu4irint "  (C.  15,  $  1 ,  Extra  v.  vii.),  which  is  self-CTidently 
an  error  for  "  wluerint,"  as  the  previouB  section  directs  that  persistent  beretica 
are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Besides,  Frederic's  Ravenna  deozva, 
iftsoed  soon  after,  in  prescribing  lifelong  imprisonment  for  converts^  spaaka  of 
this  being  in  accordance  with  the  canons, 
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t  specifically  declared  that,  except  when  special  indulgence  could  be 
procured  from  the  Holy  See,  no  husband  was  to  be  spared  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife,  or  wife  on  account  of  her  husband,  or  parent  in 
consideration  of  helpless  children ;  neither  sickness  nor  old  age 
should  claim  mitigation.  Every  one  who  did  not  come  forward 
within  the  time  of  grace  and  confess  and  denounce  his  acquaint- 
ances was  liable  to  this  penance,  which  in  all  cases  was  to  be  life- 
long ;  but  the  prevalence  of  heresy  in  Langnedoc  was  so  great,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  activity  of  the  inquisitors  grew  so  strong, 

■  that  those  who  had  allowtnl  the  aIlotte<i  period  to  elnpse  flocked 
in,  begging  for  reconciliation,  in  such  multitudes  that  the  good 
bishops  declare  not  only  that  funds  for  the  support  of  such  crowds 
of  prisoners  were  lacking,  but  even  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  stones  and  mortar  sufficient  to  build  prisons  for  them.     The 
inquisitors  are  therefore  instructed  to  delay  incarceration  in  these 
cases,  unless  impenitence,  relapse,  or  flight,  is  to  be  appn^hended, 
^  until  the  pleasure  of  the  ix)pe  can  be  learned.     Apparently  Inno- 
Bcent  TV.  was  not  disposed  to  leniency,  for  in  1246  the  Council  of 
Beziers  steml}'-  orders  tlie  imprisonment  of  all  who  have  overstayed 
the  time  of  grace,  while  counselling  commutation  when  it  would 
entail  evident  peril  of  death  on  parents  or  children.     Imprison- 
K  xnent  thus  became  the   usual   punishment,  except  of  obstinate 
"  heretics,  who  were  burned.     In  a  single  sentence  of  Feburary  19, 
1237,  at  Toulouse,  some  twenty  or  thirty  penitents  are  thus  con- 

■  demned,  and  are  ordered  to  confine  themselves  in  a  house  until 
prisons  can  be  built.  In  a  fragment  which  has  been  preser^'ed  of 
the  register  of  sentences  in  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  from  1346 

■  to  1248,  comprising  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  forty-three  contumacious  absentees,  the  sentence  is  in- 
variably imprisonment.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
are  perpetual,  six  are  for  ten  years,  and  sixteen  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  may  seem  ex]>cdient  to  the  Church.  It  apparently  was 
not  till  a  later  period  that  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Xarbonne 
was  obeyed,  and  the  sentence  always  was  for  life.  In  the  later 
periods  this  proportion  will  not  hold  good,  for  all  inquLsitors  were 
not  Uke  the  fierce  Bernard  de  Caux,  who  then  ruled  the  Holy  Ofiloe 
in  Toulouse ;  but  perpetual  imprisonment  remained  to  the  last  the 
principal  penance  inflicted  on  penitents,  although  the  decrees  of 
Frederic  and  the  canons  of  the  councils  of  Toulouse  as\.d'^%:tV^'C!£sssb 
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were  not  held  to  apply  to  those  who  abjured  heartily  after  u- 
rest.* 

In  the  later  sentences  which  have  reached  us  it  is  often  not 
easy  to  guess  why  one  prisoner  is  incarcerated  and  another  let  off 
with  crosses,  when  the  offences  enumerated  as  to  each  would  seem 
to  be  indistinguishable.  The  test  between  the  two  probably  was 
one  which  does  not  appear  on  the  record.  All  alike  were  oonverte, 
but  he  whose  conversion  appeared  to  be  hearty  and  spontaneom 
was  considered  to  be  entitlefl  to  the  easier  penance,  while  the 
harsher  one  was  inflicted  when  the  conversion  seemed  to  be  en- 
forced and  the  result  of  fear.  Yet  how  relentlessly  a  man  like 
Bernard  Gui»  who  represents  the  better  class  of  inquisitors,  could 
enforce  the  strict  measure  of  the  law  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Pierre 
Baymond  Dominique,  who  had  been  cited  to  appear  in  1309,  bad 
fled  and  incurred  excommunication,  had  consequently,  in  1315,  been 
condemned  as  a  contumacious  heretic,  and  in  1321  had  voluntarily  ^ 
come  forward  and  surrendered  himself  on  a  promise  that  his  lifdfl 
should  be  spared.  His  acts  of  heres}'  had  not  been  flagrant,  and 
he  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  contumacy  his  wife  and  seven  chiK, 
dren,  who  would  have  starved  had  they  been  deprived  of  his  labor, 
but  in  8]>ite  of  this  he  was  incarcerated  for  life.  Even  the  stem 
Bernard  de  Caux  was  not  always  so  merciless.  In  124^5,  we  find 
him,  in  sentencing  Bernard  &abbatier,  a  relapsed  heretic,  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  adding  that  as  the  culprit's  father  is  a  good 
Catholic  and  old  and  sick,  the  son  may  remain  vnih  him  and  sup- 
port him  as  long  as  ho  lives,  meanwhile  wearing  the  crosses.t 

There  were  two  kinds  of  imprisonment,  the  milder,  or  **  mvnu  , 
larffuSy**  and  the  harsher, known  us  '"■mur^its  atrkftts"  or  '*</'uru#*^l 
or  "  a/vt»w.- '  All  were  on  bread  and  water,  and  the  confinement,^ 
according  to  rule,  was  solitary,  each  penitent  in  a  separate  ceU, 
with  no  access  allowed  to  him,  to  prevent  his  being  corrupted 
corrupting  others;  but  this  oould  not  be  strictly  enforced,  an 
about  1306  Geotfroi  d'AbUs  stigmatizes  as  an  abuse  the  visits 

•  CoDcil.  Tairaconcns.  ann.  1242.— Concil.  Narbonn.  aon.  12+4  c.  9, 19.— Con-* 
cil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1246.  Append,  c.  30.— Coll.  Dont,  XXI.  liS2.— MSB.  Bib.  NaU, 
fonda  latin.  No.  9992.— Hem.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  tv.  (Doat,  XXX.). 

t  Lib.  Sentcntt.  Inq.  Toloa.  pawim,  pp.  347-9. — Eymeric.  Direct,  Tnq.  p.  507.— 
H6S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fundg  Latin,  No.  9993.— Practica  super  laquiait  (USS.  Bib.  Nftt, 
foDds  latiD,No.  14980,  foL  383). 
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clergy,  and  laity  of  both  sexce*  permitted  to  prisoners.  Husband 
and  wife,  however,  were  allowed  aooess  to  each  other  if  either  or 
both  were  imprisoned ;  and  late  in  the  fourteenth  century  Eyme- 
rich  agrees  that  zealous  Catholics  may  be  admitted  to  visit  prisonerB, 
but  not  women  and  simple  folk  who  might  be  perverted,  for  con- 
verted prisoners,  he  adds,  are  very  liable  to  relapse,  and  to  infect 
others,  and  usually  end  with  the  stake.* 

In  the  milder  form,  or  **  mums  toiyw*,"  the  pHsoners  apparently 
were,  if  well  behaved,  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  corridors, 
where  sometimes  they  had  opportunities  of  converse  with  each 
other  and  with  the  outside  world.  This  privilege  was  ordered  to 
be  given  to  the  aged  and  infirm  by  the  cardinals  who  investigated 
the  prison  of  Carcassonne  and  took  measures  to  alleviate  its  rigors. 
In  the  harsher  confinement,  or  *'  wj  nnis  stHctn^^''  the  prisoner  was 
thrust  into  the  smallest,  darkest,  and  most  noisome  of  cells,  with 
chains  on  his  feet — in  some  cases  chained  to  the  wall.  This  pen- 
ance was  inflicted  on  those  whose  offences  had  been  conspicuous, 
or  who  had  perjured  themselves  by  making  incomplete  confessions, 
the  matter  being  wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitor.  I  have 
met  with  one  case,  in  1328,  of  aggravated  false-witness,  condemned 
to  **m«r«#  Hrictuaimus^^''  with  chains  on  both  hands  and  feet. 
When  the  colprits  were  members  of  a  religious  order,  to  avoid 
scandal  the  proceedings  were  usually  held  in  private,  and  the  im- 
prisonment would  be  ordered  to  take  place  in  a  convent  of  their 
own  Order.  As  these  buildings,  however,  usually  were  provided 
with  cells  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  this  was  probably  of  no 
great  advantage  to  the  victim.  In  the  case  of  Jeanne,  widow  of 
B.  de  la  Tour,  a  mm  of  Ijcspcnasse,  in  1246,  who  had  committed 
acts  of  both  Catharan  and  Waldensian  heresy,  and  had  prevari- 
cated in  her  confession,  the  sentence  was  confinement  in  a  separate 
cell  in  her  own  convent,  whore  no  one  was  to  enter  or  see  her,  her 
food  being  pushed  in  through  an  opening  left  for  the  purpose — in 
fact,  the  Uving  tomb  known  as  the  " in  j?ace" f 

*  Arch,  de  I'lnq. de  CarcftssoQne  (Doat,  XXXIIt.  148). — Concii  Biterreni. aso. 
1246  c.  23, 2B.— Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  .507. 

t  Arch,  dc  rhfltcl-de-ville  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXIV.  45).— Bern.  Guidon.  Gravam. 
(Doat,  XXX.  100).— Lib.  Senlentt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  3a,  200,  287.— Arch,  de  Hnq. 
de  Carcaaaonne  (Doat,  XXVII.  136, 156).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda  latin,  No.  9992. 

The  cruelty  of  the  moDostic  system  of  imprisonnieat  kno^nu  %»  vk.  ^iQwt^wc 
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I  have  already  allu<led  to  the  varying  treatment  designedly 
practised  in  the  detentive  imprisonment  of  thofie  who  were  ander 
trial.  When  there  waa  no  special  object  to  be  attained  by  cra- 
elty,  this  probably  vras  as  mild  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
From  occasional  indications  in  the  trials,  it  would  seem  that  con- 
siderable intercourse  was  allowed  with  the  outside  world,  as  well 
as  between  the  prisoners  themselves,  though  watchful  care  wm 
enjoined  to  prevent  communication  of  any  kind  which  might  tend 
to  harden  the  prisoner  against  a  full  confession  of  his  sins.* 

The  prisons  themselves  were  not  designed  to  lighten  the  pen- 
ance of  confinement.  At  best  the  jails  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
frightful  abodes  of  misery.  The  seigneurs -justiciers  and  cities 
obliged  to  maintain  them  looked  upon  the  support  of  prisoners  a& 
a  heavy  charge  of  which  they  would  gladly  relieve  themselves. 
If  a  debtor  was  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  although  the  law  Limited 
his  oonfineracnt  to  forty  days  and  ordered  him  to  be  comfortably 
fed,  these  prescriptions  were  customarily  eluded,  for  the  worse  he 
was  treated  the  greater  effort  he  would  make  to  release  himself. 
As  for  criminals,  hread  and  water  were  their  sole  diet,  and  if  they 
perished  through  neglect  and  starvation  it  was  a  saving  of  ex- 
pense. The  prisoner  who  had  money  and  friends  could  naturally 
obtain  better  treatment  by  liberal  payment ;  but  this  alleviation 
was  not  often  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  heretics  whose  prop- 
erty had  been  confiscated,  and  with  whom  sympathy  waa  danger 
ous.t  . 


vade  in  pae«m,  was  such  that  those  subjected  to  it  speedily  died  id  all  the  agooiM 
of  despair.  In  1850  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  appealed  to  King  John  to  in* 
terfere  for  its  mitigation,  and  he  issued  an  Ordannance  that  the  superior  of  the 
convent  should  twice  a  month  Tisit  and  console  the  prisoner,  who,  moiBover, 
should  have  the  right  twice  a  month  to  ask  for  the  company  of  one  ofthemoakfl. 
Even  this  slender  innoration  provoked  the  bitterest  resistance  of  the  Domioicanf 
and  Franciscans,  who  appealed  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  but  in  vaio. — Chron. 
Bardin,  ann.  1850  (VaiEsettc,  IV.  Pr,  39). 

The  hideous  abuse  of  keeping  a  prisoner  in  chains  was  forbidden  by  the  con* 
temporary  English  law  (Brncton,  Lib.  in.  Tract  i.  cap.  6). 

•  Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  102,  153,  281,  252-4,  301.  — Muratori  Antiq. 
Dissert  li.  (T.  XII.  p.  619).— Bern,  Guidon.  Practica  P.  t.  (Doat^  XXX.).— Areh. 
de  rinfi.  de  Carcasaoune  (Doat,  XXVTI.  7). 

t  Beaumanoir,  Coutumcs  du  Beaaroisio,  cap.  51,  No.  7.  —  O.  B.  de  Lagr^xe, 
Ia  NftTaireFraofaise,  II.  339. 
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H       The  enormous  number  of  captlvee  resulting  from  the  vigorous 
"  operations  of  tho  Inquisition  in  Languedoc  had  rendered  the  quea- 

*tion  as  to  the  duty  of  building  and  maintaining  prisons  one  of 
no  little  magnitude.  It  unquestionably  rested  with  the  bishops, 
whose  laches  in  persecuting  heresy  were  only  made  good  by  the 
inquisitors,  and  the  bishops,  at  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229, 
had  admitted  this,  only  excepting  that  when  the  heretic  had  prop- 
erty those  to  whom  the  confiscations  inured  should  provide  for 
him.  The  burden,  however,  proved  unexpectedly  large,  and  we 
find  them,  in  the  Council  of  Narbonne,  in  1244,  trying  to  shift 
their  responsibility  by  suggesting  that  the  penitents  who,  but  for 
the  recent  papal  command,  would  be  sent  on  cruswles,  should  be 
utilized  in  building  prisons  and  furnishing  them  with  necessaries, 
'*  lest  the  prelates  be  overburdened  with  the  poor  converts,  and  be 
unable  to  provide  for  them  on  account  of  their  multitude."  Two 
years  later,  at  B<iziers,  they  declared  that  provision  for  both  con- 
struction and  maintenance  ought  to  be  made  by  those  who  prof- 
B  ited  by  the  confiscations,  to  which  might  be  added  the  fines  im- 
posed  by  the  inquisitors,  which  was  not  unreasonable;  but  in  1249 
Innocent  IV.  still  asserte<t  that  it  was  their  business,  and  scolded 
them  for  not  attending  to  it,  and  ordered  that  they  be  compelled 
to  do  it.  At  length,  in  1254,  the  Council  of  Albi  definitely  de- 
oided  that  the  holders  of  confiscated  pro|ierty  should  make  provi- 

■  sion  for  the  imprisonment  and  maintenance  of  its  former  owners, 
and  that,  when  heretics  had  nothing  to  confiscate,  the  cities  or 

_  lords  on  whose  lands  thoy  were  captured  should  be  responsible  for 

I  them,  and  should  be  compelled  by  excommunication  to  attend  to 

it.     Still,  the  responsibihty  of  the  bishops  was  so  self-evident  that 

some  zealous  inquisitors  talked  of  prosecuting  them  as  fantors  of 

heresy  for  neglecting  to  provide  prisons,  but  Gui  Foucoix  discreet- 

■  ly  advisee  against  this,  and  recommends  that  such  cases  should  be 
referred  to  the  Holy  See.* 


■        Id  the  accounts  of  the  S6u6chauB8o6  of  Touloaac  for  13S7  there  is  &n  it«tn  of 

"  twenty  aoU  expended  in  Nov.,  1333,  for  straw  for  the  prisoners  to  Ue  on,  lest  they 

Bhoald  perish  with  cold  during  the  winter.     Other  items,  amoaating  to  cighty- 

I three  sols  eleven  dealers,  for  the  repairs  of  the  fetters  and  shackles  which  they 
wore  shows  the  rigor  of  their  confinement.— Vaiasette,  fid.  Privftt,X.  Pr.  798-09. 
•  Concil  ToloBan.  ann.  1329  c.  11.— Coucil.  Valentin,  aan.  1234  c.  5.— Con- 
di. NarboiUL  urn.  1S44  c.  4.  —  ColL  Doat,  XXXL  157.  —  Concil.  Biterreaft.  uu^.- 
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The  fat©  of  the  unfortunate  captires  was  evidently  most  pr©^ 
carious  while  their  oppressors  and  despoUers  were  thus  squabbling 
as  to  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  jail  and  providing  thera  with 
bread  and  water.  There  was  evident  fitness  that  those  who  prof- 
ited by  the  enormous  confiscations  resulting  from  persecution 
should  at  least  provide  prisons  and  maintenance  for  the  unhappy 
victims  of  fanaticism  and  greed ;  and  St.  Louis,  to  whom  the  chief 
profits  came  as  suzerain  of  the  territories  ceded  at  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  recognized  in  part  his  responsibility.  In  1233  he  undertook 
to  provide  prisons  in  Toulouse,  Carcassonne,  and  Bif^zicrs.  In  IdW 
he  ordered  his  seneschal  to  provide  for  the  inquisitors  competent 
prisons  in  Carcassonne  and  B^ziers,  and  to  furnish  daily  bread 
and  water  for  the  prisoners.  In  1258  we  find  bira  ordering  his 
seneschal  of  Carcassozine  to  bring  to  speedy  completion  those 
which  had  been  commenced;  he  assumes  that  the  prelates  and 
barons  on  whose  lands  heretics  are  captured  should  provide  for 
their  maintenance;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  he  is  willing 
that  expenditures  for  this  purpose  shall  be  made  from  the  royal 
funds,  to  be  subsequently  collected  from  the  seigneurs.  With  tb©^ 
death  of  Alfonse  and  Jeanne  of  Toulouse,  in  1272,  all  the  terrilo-B 
ries  lapsed  to  the  crown^  and,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  all  the 
confiscations  fell  to  the  king.  Henceforth  the  maintenance  of 
prisons  iinfl  prisont^rs,  and  the  wages  of  jailers  and  attenilants, 
were  dcfmyed  by  the  crown,  exoejit  perhaps  at  Albi,  where  th* 
bishop  shared  in  the  spoils,  and  seems  to  have  been  held  to  a  poi 
tion  of  the  expenses.  Among  the  requests  of  Ilenri  de  Cbamay, 
granted  in  1329  by  Philippe  de  Valois.  is  that  the  inquisitorial 
prison  at  Carcassonne  shall  be  repaired  by  the  king,  and  that  all 
who  have  shared  in  the  confiscations  shall  be  made  to  contribute 
pro  rata.  Thereupon  the  seneschal  assessed  the  Count  of  Foi. 
to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  and  two  livres  eleven  sols  nine 
deniers,  which  the  latter  refused  to  i^ay,  and  appealed  to  the  king, 
with  what  result  is  not  known.  From  a  decision  of  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris  in  1304  it  appears  that  the  royal  allowance  for  main- 
tenance was  three  deniers  per  diem  for  each  convictetl  prisoner, 
which  would  seem  liberal  enough,  though  Jacques  de  PoU, 
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1W6.  Append,  c.  28,  27.  —  Innoc.  PP.  FV.  Bull.  Cum  naul.  I  Miirt.  1249  CDomt, 
XXXI  114).— Concil.  Albiens.  &nn.  1254  c.  24.— Ouid.  Pulcod.  Qtuest  x. 
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who  had  charge  of  the  prison  at  Carcassonne,  and  who  was  pun- 
ished for  his  frauds,  made  out  his  accounts  at  the  rate  of  eight 
deniers.  This  extravagance  was  not  a  precedent,  and  in  1337  we 
find  the  accounts  still  made  out  at  the  old  rate  of  throe  deniers. 
For  the  accused  detaine<l  and  awaiting  trial  the  Inquisition  itself 
presumably  had  to  provide.  In  Italy,  where  the  confiscations,  aa 
we  shall  see,  were  divided  into  thirds,  the  Inquisition  was  self-sup- 
|»orting.  In  Naples  the  royal  prisons  were  employed,  and  a  royal 
order  was  required  for  incarceration.* 

While  the  penance  prescribed  was  a  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
the  Inquisition,  with  unwonted  kindness,  did  not  object  to  its 
prisoners  receiving  from  their  friends  contributions  of  food,  wine, 
money,  and  garments,  and  among  its  documents  are  such  frequent 
allusions  to  this  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  custom. 
Collections  were  made  among  those  secretly  inclined  to  hei'esy  to 
alleviate  the  contUtion  of  their  incarcerated  brethren,  and  it  argues 
much  in  favor  of  the  disinterested  zeal  of  the  |>ersccuted  that  they 
I  were  willing  to  incur  the  risk  attendant  on  this  benevolence,  for 
any  interest  shown  towards  these  poor  wretches  exposed  them  to 
accusation  to  fautorHhip.f 

The  prisons  were  naturally  built  with  a  view  to  economy  of 
construction  and  space  rather  than  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  captives.  In  fact  the  papal  orders  were  that  they  should  be 
constructed  of  small,  dark  cells  for  solitary  confinement,  only  tak- 
ing care  that  the  ^^enormin  rigor -^  of  the  incarceration  sliould  not  fl 
extinguisli  life.  M.  Molinier's  descrijition  of  the  Tour  de  Vlnqui* 
sition  at  Carcassonne,  which  was  used  as  the  inquisitorial  prison, 
shows  how  literally  these  instructions  were  obeyed.  It  was  a  hor-  ■ 
rible  place,  consisting  of  small  cells,  deprived  of  all  light  and  ven- 
tilation, where  through  long  years  the  miserable  inmates  endured 
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•  Molinier,  op.  cit.  p.  435.— Vaiwctto.  III.  Pr.  586.— Vaissette,  fid.  Prirat, 
Vm.  1206. -Arch,  de  rhOtel-de-ville  d'Albi  (Do»t,XXXrV.  45).— Bern.  Guidon. 
GraTiim.  (Doat,  XXX.  109).  — laambert  Anc.  Loix  Fraofaises,  lY.  364.  — Vait- 
aette,  fed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  69»-4,  813-14.— Les  OUm,  m.  148.— Haurfau,  Bernard 
IWlicieux,  p.  19.— Archivio  di  NapoH,  Reg.  113,  Lett  A,  foL  386;  Reg.  154,  Lett 
C,  fol.  81 ;  M3S.  Chioccorello,  T.  VUL 

t  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcaasonae  (Doat,  XXVTI.  14, 16).  —  Muratori  Antiq. 
Diaaert.  nx.  (T.  XII  pp.  500,  607,  589,  635).— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.Tolos.  pp.  25^- 
4,  807.— Tract,  de  Hsres.  Paap.  de  Lugd.  (Martene  Thesaur.  V.  1786). 
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a  living  death  far  worse  than  the  short  agony  of  the  stake.  In 
these  abodes  of  despair  they  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
jailers  and  their  servants.  Complaints  were  not  iistenod  to;  if  4^ 
prii^tner  ullegiMl  violence  or  ill-treatment  his  oath  was  cont^mptofl 
onsly  refused,  while  that  of  the  prison  officials  was  received.  A^ 
glimpse  into  the  discipline  of  these  establishments  is  afTorded  by 
the  instructions  given,  in  1282,  by  Fr^re  Jean  Galande,  Inquisitor 
of  Carcassonne,  to  the  jailer  Rooul  and  his  wife  Bcrtrande,  whose 
management  ha<]  V)een  rather  hix.  Under  pain  of  irrevocable  dis- 
missal he  is  prohibited  in  future  from  keeping  scriveners  or  horses 
in  the  prison ;  from  borrowing  money  or  accepting  gifts  from  the 
prisoners;  from  ret^iining  the  money  or  effects  of  those  who  die; 
from  releasing  prisoners  or  allowing  them  to  go  beyond  the  first 
door,  or  to  eat  with  him ;  from  employing  the  servants  on  anjr 
other  work  or  sending  them  anywhere,  or  gambling  with  them,  or 
permitting  them  to  gamble  with  each  other.* 

Evidently  a  prisoner  who  had  money  could  obtain  illicit  favon 
from  the  honest  Raoul ;  but  these  injunctions  make  no  allusion  to 
one  of  the  most  crying  abuses  which  disgraced  the  establishments 
— the  retention  by  the  jailere  of  the  moneys  anil  i>roviBions  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  friends  of  the  imprisoned.  Frauds  of  all 
kinds  natumlly  grew  up  among  all  who  were  concerned  in  dealing 
with  these  helpless  creatures.  In  1304  Hugolin  de  Polignac,  the 
custodian  of  the  royal  prison  at  Carcassonne,  was  tried  on  charges 
of  embezzling  a  j>art  of  the  king's  allowance,  of  carrying  the  names 
of  prisoners  on  the  rolls  for  ^^ears  after  their  death,  and  of  retain- 
ing the  moneys  contributed  for  them  by  their  friends;  but  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  convict  him.  The  cardinals  whom 
Clement  Y.  commissioned  soon  after  to  investigate  the  abuses  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Languedoc  ijitimate  broaUly  the  nature  of  the 
frauds  habitually  practised,  when  they  required  the  new  jailers 
whom  they  appointed  to  swear  to  deUver  to  each  captive  without 
diminution  the  pix^isions  suppUed  by  the  king,  as  well  as  thosa^ 
furnished  by  friends — an  intimation  confirmed  by  the  decretals  o^| 
Clement  V.  Their  report  shows  that  they  were  horror-struck 
with  what  they  saw.     At  Carcassonne  they  took  the  control  of 

*  Practtca  super  Inquieit  (MSB.  Bib.  Nat.  fonds  latin.  No.  U9S0,  fol  3SS).— 
Moliaier,  op.  cit.  p.  449.  —  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcusoime  {Do«t,  XXXH.  1S9; 

XXXVU.  88). 
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prison  wholly  from  the  inquisitor,  Geoffroi  d" Ablis,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hand»  of  the  bishop,  ordering  the  upper  cells  to  be  re- 
paired at  once,  in  order  that  the  aged  and  sick  should  !>e  trans- 
ferred to  them ;  at  Albi  they  struck  the  chains  off  the  prisoners, 
commanded  the  cells  to  bo  lighted  and  now  and  better  ones  built 
within  a  month ;  at  Toulouse  things  were  equally  bad.  Every- 
where there  was  complaint  of  lack  of  foot!  and  of  beds,  a&  well  as 
of  frequent  torture.  Their  measures  for  reformation  consisted  in 
dividing  the  responsibility  between  bishop  and  inquisitor,  whose 
concurrence  was  requisite  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  each 
of  whom  should  appoint  a  jailer,  while  each  jailer  should  have  a 
key  to  each  cell,  and  swear  never  to  speak  to  a  prisoner  except  in 
presence  of  his  colleague.  This  insuflficient  remedy  was  adopted 
by  Clement,  and  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  worked  much 
improvement.  Bernard  Gui  bitterly  complained  of  the  infamy 
cast  on  the  Inquisition  by  the  papal  assertion  of  fraud  and  ill- 
treatment  in  the  management  of  its  prisons,  and  he  pronounced 
the  new  regulations  impracticable.  Slender  as  was  the  restraint 
which  they  impose<l  on  the  inquisitors,  we  may  feel  sure  that  it 
was  not  long  suljmitted  to.  In  a  few  years  Bernard  Gui,  in  his 
Practica,  assumes  that  the  power  of  imprisoning  lies  wholly  with 
the  inquisitor;  he  contemptuously  cites  the  Clementine  canon  by 
its  title  only,  an<l  i>i"oceeds  to  quote  a  bull  of  Clement  IV.  as  if 
still  in  force,  giving  the  authority  to  the  inquisitor,  and  making 
no  mention  of  the  bishop.  In  fact,  before  the  century  was  out, 
Eymerich  C4>nsidered  the  Clementine  canons  on  this  subject  not 
worth  inserting  in  his  work,  because,  as  he  tells  us,  they  were  no- 
where observed  in  consequence  of  their  cost  and  inconvenience. 
About  1500,  however,  Bernardo  di  Como  admits  that  the  Clemen- 
tine rule  may  be  ob8er\'cd  in  punitive  confinement  after  sentence, 
but  holds  that  the  inquisitor  has  sole  control  of  the  detentive  pris- 
ons used  before  and  during  trial.* 


*  Les  Olita,  III.  I4a— Archives  de  rhAtel-do-rille  d'Albi  (DoAt,  XXXIV.  4S). 
—  Bern.  Guidon.  GraTam.  (Doat,  XXX.  105-8). —Ejusd.  Practica  P.  it.  cl.— 
Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  587. — Beroardi  Comens.  Lucema  Inquisit.  s.  v.  Career. 

The  poAaoge  in  the  Practica  alluded  to  occurs  in  MSB.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonde  latin. 
Xo.  14579.  fol.  258.  The  allusion  to  the  Clementines  is  not  in  tbo  MS.  printed 
by  Douai£,  Paris,  1865.  p.  179. 

In  1835  Bishop  Richard  Ledred  of  Oseory  availed  himself  of  th«  C\«t&!Q!t!f<£nt% 
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With  such  jailers  it  is  probably  rather  to  their  c 
than  to  any  lack  of  strength  in  the  buildings  that  wo  may  attrib- 
ute the  occasional  escape  of  the  inmates,  which  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  an  infrequent  occurrence.     Even  thoee  who 
were  oonfinod  in  chains  sometimes  effected  their  liberation.    More 
sufficient,  however,  as  a  means  of  release  from  the  horrors  of  these 
foul  (Uingeons  was  the  excessive  mortality  caused  by  their  filth^j 
and  unventiUted  squalor.     Occasionally,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  Qdfl 
fortunate  were  unlucky  enough  to  live  through  protracted  con- 
finement* and  there  is  one  case  in  which  a  woman  was  graciously 
discharged,  with  crossee,  in  view  of  her  having  been  for  thirty-    , 
three  years  in  the  prison  of  Toulouse.     As  a  rule,  however,  wiM 
may  conclude  that  the  expectation  of  life  was  very  short.    No^ 
records  remain,  if  any  were  kept,  to  show  the  average  term  of 
those  condemned  to  lifelong  penance ;  but  in  the  auU>9  de  fi  the 
occur  sentences  pronounced  upon  prisoners  who  had  dietl  befo 
their  <Mises  were  ended,  which  show  how  large  was  the  death-rat 
These  cases  were  despatched  in  l>atches.     In  the  anio  of  1310» 
ToulouHe,  there  are  ten.  who  had  died  after  confessing  their  heresy" 
and  before  reoeiving  sentence;  in  that  of  1319  there  are  eight 
The  prison  of  Carcassonne  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  deadly. 
In  the  anU>  of  133.5  we  find  a  lot  of  four  similar  cases,  and 
that  of  1328  there  are  five.     It  is  only  under  these  peculiar  cii 
cumstances  that  we  have  any  chance  of  guessing  at  the  deati 
which  occurred  in  prison,  and  from  these  scattered  indications  we 
can  assume  that  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  jails  worked  it« 
ineWtttble  result  without  human  int«rfepence.* 


Imprisonment  was  naturally  the  most  frequent  penance 
fiicted  by  the  inquisitors.  In  Bernard  Gui's  Register  of 
tences,  comprising  his  operations  between  1308  and  1322.  there 
are  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  condemnations  recorded,  which 
may  be  thus  classilied :  ■ 

canon  to  claim  auperrisiun  over  the  impriaonmcnt  of  William  Outlaw,  whom  b« 
threw  into  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny  oo  a  charge  of  fautorsbip  of  sorcerers— tberr 
being,  apparently,  no  episcopal  jalL— Wright*»  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice 
Kyteler,  Camden  Soc.  1843,  p.  31. 

•  Lib.  Sententt  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  8. 13,  U.  IS,  35, 26, 29.  IS8-fl3, 245-8,  365-61.— 
Arch-  de  Tlnq.  de  Carcaasonne  (Doat,  XXVIl.  7, 131 ;  XXVm.  164). 
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Delivered  to  the  secular  court  BDd  burned 40 

BoDCS  exhumed  aod  burned » »•>■  67 

Imprisooed 300 

Bones  cxbuinedaf  those  who  would  have  been  imprisoned.,..  21 

Conrkiimcd  to  wear  crossca 188 

Condemned  to  perform  pilgriiimgcs 16 

Banished  to  Holy  Loud.. 1 

Fupitivea. 36 

Condemnation  of  the  Talmud 1 

Hoosesto  be  destroyed 16 

686 

and  this  may  presumably  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  the  several  pimiahments  in  use. 

rOne  peculiarity  of  the  inquisitorial  sentence  remains  to  be 
noted.     It  always  ended  with  a  reeervation  of  power  to  modify, 
to  mitigate,  to  increase,  and  to  reimpose  at  discretion.     As  early 
as  1^44  the  Council  of  Narbonne  instructed  the  inquisitors  always 
H  to  reserve  this  power,  and  it  became  established  as  an  invariable 

■  custom.  Even  without  its  formal  expression,  Innocent  IV.,  in 
"  1245.  conferred  on  the  inquisitors,  acting  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  of  the  |jenitent,  authority  to  modify  the  pen- 
ance imposed.  The  bishop,  in  fact,  usually  concurred  in  these  al- 
terations of  sentences,  but  Zanchini  informs  us  that  though  his 
asfient  should  be  aske<l,  it  was  not  essential,  except  in  the  case  of 

■  clerks.  The  inquisitor,  however,  had  no  power  to  grunt  absolute 
pardons,  which  tvas  reserved  exclusively  to  the  pope.  The  sin  of 
heresy  was  so  indelible  that  no  authority  short  of  the  vicegerent 

I  of  God  could  wash  it  out  completely.* 
This  power  to  mitigate  sentences  was  freijuently  exercised.  It 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  penitents  to  give  evidence  by  their  de- 
portment of  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  and,  perhaps,  also, 
it  was  occasionally  of  benefit  as  a  means  of  depleting  overcrowded 
jails.  Thus  in  Bernard  Gui's  Kegister  of  Sentences  there  occur 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  of  release  from  prison,  with  the 
obligation  to  wear  the  crosses,  and  of  these  fifty-one  were  subse- 

f  *  Concil.  NnrboDD.  ann.  1244  c  7.  —  Innoc  PP.  IV.  Bull.  VI  omimunzm,  ao 
Jan.  1S45  fDoat,  XXXI.  68).  —  Vaiseette,  IIL  Pr.  468.  —Concil.  Biterrens.  ann. 
1846)  Append,  c.  20.— Zanchini,  Tract  de  Uoret  c.  xxi.,  xxxriii 
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quently  relieved  from  the  crosses.     Besides  these  latter, 
are  also  eighty-seven  cases  in  which  those  originally  condenine 
to  crosses  were  permitted  to  lay  tliem  aside.    This  mercy  was  no 
peculiar  to  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse.     In  1328,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, twenty-three  persons  were  released  from  the  prison  of  Cu^| 
cassone,  their  penance  being  commuted  to  crosses,  pi]grinia^^;e8,  an^^ 
other  ohservances.     What  the  measure  of  mercy  was  in  such  cases 
may  be  guessed  from  another  sentence  of  commutation  at  Carcu- 
sonne  in  133ii,  liberating  ten  ]>enitent3,  among  them  the  Baroness 
of  Montreal.     They  were  required  to  wear  the  yellow  crosses  for 
life  and  to  perform  twenty -one  pilgrimages,  embracing  shrines  as 
distant  as  Rome,  Com|X)stella,  Canterbury,  and  Cologne.     Tbey 
were  to  hear  mass  every  Sunday  and  feast-day  during  life,  and 
present  themselves  with  rods  to  the  officiating  priest  and  receive 
the  discipline  in  the  face  of  the  congregation ;  and  also  to  accoinfl 
pany  all  processions  and  be  similarly  disciplined  at  the  final  station^ 
Existence  under  such  conditions  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  doubu 
ful  blessing.* 

These  mitigatory  sentences,  moreover,  like  the  original  one 
strictly  reserved  the  power  of  alteration  and  reimjx>sition,  wit 
or  without  cause.     When  the  Inquisition  once  laid  hands  upon  a 
man  it  never  released  its  hold,  and  its  utmost  mercy  was  merely  a 
ticket-of-leave.    Just  as  no  verdict  of  acquittal  ever  was  issued^  so 
the  Council  of  Beziers,  in  1346,  and  Innocent  IV.,  in  1347,  told  the 
inquisitors  that  when  they  lilierated  a  prisoner  he  was  to  be 
warned  that  the  slightest  cause  of  suspicion  would  lead  him  to  be 
punishe<l  without  mercy,  and  that  they  must  retain  the  right  to 
incarcerate  him  again  without  the  formality  of  a  fresh  trial  or  sen- 
tence if  the  interest  of  the  faith  required.    These  conditions  were 
observed  in  the  formularies  and  enjoined  in  the  manuals  of 
tice.    The  penitent  was  made  to  understand  fully  that  whateve 
liberty  he  enjoyed  was  subject  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
judge,  who  could  recall  him  to  dungeon  or  fetters  at  any  moment,^ 
and  in  his  oath  of  abjuration  he  pledged  his  person  and  all  his 
property  to  appear  at  once  whenever  he  might  be  summoned.    If 
Bernard  Gui  in  his  Formulary  gives  a  draft  of  pardon  for  person 
and  property  and  disabilities  of  heirs,  he  adds  a  caution  that  it  is 


*  Aich.  de  I'Inq.  de  Carcaasonne  (Do&t,  XXVIL  2, 109). 
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',  or  most  rarely,  to  be  used.     When  some  great  object  was  to 

attained,  such  as  the  capture  of  a  prominent  heretic  teacher, 

inquisitors  might  stretch  their  authority  and  hold  out  promises 

tliis  kind  to  his  disciples  to  induce  them  to  betray  him — prom- 

which,  it  is  pleasant  to  say,  were  almost  imivereally  spumed 

special  penances  had  been  imposed,  on  their  fulfilment  the  in- 

isitor,  if  he  saw  fit,  might  declare  the  jjenitent  to  be  a  man  of 

pod  character^  but  this  did  not  alter  the  reservation  in  the  origi- 

ftl  sentence.    The  mercy  of  the  Inquisition  did  not  extend  to  a 

[uxlon,  but  only  to  a  reprieve,  dum  l*ene  gfi  ge^serii^  and  the  man 

ijio  had  once  undergone  a  sentence  never  knew  at  what  moment 

B  might  not  be  summoned  to  hear  of  its  reimposition  or  even  of 

harsher  one.    Once  a  delinquent,  his  fate  forever  after  was  in  the 

Knds  of  the  silent  and  mysterious  judge  who  need  not  hear  him 

Br  give  any  reason  for  his  destruction.    He  lived  forever  on  the 

srge  of  ruin,  never  knowing  when  tlie  blow  might  fall,  and  utter- 

''  powerless  to  avert  it.     He  was  always  a  subject  to  be  watched 

J  the  universal  police  of  the  Inquisition  —  the  parish  priest,  the 

monks,  the  clergy,  nay,  the  whole  population — who  were  strictly 

jpjoined  to  reiJort  any  neglect  of  penanct  or  auspicious  conduct, 

nen  he  was  at  once  liable  to  the  awful  penalties  of  relapee. 

Nothing  was  easier  for  a  secret  enemy  than  to  destroy  him,  safe 

Jiat  his  name  would  never  be  mentioned.     We  nmy  pity  the  vic- 

yons  of  the  stake  and  the  dungeon,  but  their  fate  was  scarce  harder 

than  that  of  tlie  multitudes  who  were  the  objects  of  the  Inquisi- 

^on's  apparent  mercy,  but  whose  existence  from  that  hour  was 

Be  of  endless,  hopeless  anxiety.* 

I  The  same  implacability  manifested  itself  after  death.  AUusion 
Eas  frequently  been  made  to  the  exhumation  of  the  bones  of  those 
who  by  opportunely  dying  had  seemetl  to  exchange  the  vengeance 
|f  man  for  that  of  God,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here 
that  the  fate  of  the  dead  was  hartler  than  that  of  the  living.  If 
had  died  after  confession  and  repentance,  it  is  true,  his  punish- 


1 


•Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  ToIoBin.  pp.  40.  U8.  132. 187. 189. 146. 147.— Bern.  Qui- 
lon.Pmctica  (Doat,  XXIX.  85).— Ejusd.  P.  t.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Concil  Biterrcna. 
uin.  1346,  Append,  c.  21, 22.  —  Vaiawtte.  III.  Pr.  467.  —  Practica  auper  iDquisit 
[USa  Bib.  Nat.  fon<ts  latia,  No.  14930,  fol.  222,  2:M).  — Pegns  Comment,  in 
00.— Zaacbini  Tract,  de  Hsret  c.  zx. 
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ment  was  only  that  which  he  would  have  received  if  alive,  the  dig- 
ging up  replacing  imprisonment,  and  his  heirs  being  forced  to  per- 
form or  compound  for  any  lighter  penance ;  but  if  he  had  not 
confes.sed  and  there  was  evidence  of  heresy  he  was  classed  with 
the  impenitent  heretics,  bis  remains  wei-o  delivered  to  the  secoUr 
arm,  and  his  property  hopelessly  contiscated.  This  will  aocoont 
for  the  Uirgo  number  of  these  executions  as  sliown  in  the  record* 
quoted  above.  If  the  secular  authorities  hesitated  to  perfurm 
the  task  of  exhumation,  they  were  coerced  with  excommimicft- 
tion.* 

The  same  spirit  pursued  the  descendants.  In  the  Roman  law 
the  crime  of  treason  was  pursued  with  merciless  vindictivenesSi 
and  its  provisions  are  constantly  quoted  by  the  canon  lawyers  as 
precedents  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  with  the  addition 
treason  to  God  is  far  more  heinous  than  that  to  an  earthly  sovi 
eign.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  churchman,  in  his 
ness  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  follow  and  surpass  tbfr 
example  of  the  emperors,  and  this  vhh  explain,  if  it  may  not  justi- 
fy, much  that  is  abhon'ent  in  the  inquisitorial  procedure.  In  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  treason  is  miule  especially  odious  by  inflicting 
on  the  sons  disabihty  to  hold  uHice  and  tf>  succeed  to  collateral 
estates.  By  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  even  spontaneously 
converted  heretics  were  declaimed  ineligible  to  public  office.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  Frederic  II.  should  apply  the  Roman 
practice  to  heresy,  and  should  extend  its  provision  to  grandchil- 
dren. This,  tike  the  rest  of  his  legislation,  was  eagerly  adopted 
and  enforced  by  the  Church.  Alexander  IV.,  however,  in  a  bull 
of  1257,  repeatedly  reissued  by  his  successors,  explained  tlmt  this 
did  not  apply  in  cases  where  the  culprit  had  made  amends  and 
performed  penance,  and  this  was  still  further  lightened  by  Boni- 
face Vni.,  who  removed  the  incapacity  from  grandchildren  by  the 
female  line  of  those  who  bad  died  in  heresy.  lu  this  form  it  re- 
mained permanently  in  the  canon  law.f 

*  Concil.  Arelatenft.  ftan.  1234  c.  11.  —  Concil.  Albiens.  ann.  1354  C:  26.  —  ] 
Senteutt.  Inq.  Tolosan.  pp.  163-7,  203, 246-7,  Ml-3.— Zaochini  Trmct  dc  : 
c.  zxvii. 

tConst,  5  Cod.  rx.  Tiii.  — Concil.  Toloaan.  ann.  1339  c.  10. —Hist  Dipl 
Prid.  U.  T.  IV.  pp.  8,  302.  —  Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bnl!   Ut  wtnmmum,  31  Jun.  1354.- 
AJex.  PP.  rv.  BulL  i^uod  tuper  nonnuUu^  9.  Dec  1357  (Doat,  XSSL  f^),— Bay 
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The  InqoisitioD  depended  so  much  upon  secular  officials  for 
afi&ifitance  that  there  was  some  justification  in  its  seeking  to  pre- 
vent those  who  might  be  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  heresy 
from  holding  office  in  which  they  could  thwart  its  plans  and  aid 
the  offender.  Yet  a£  there  was  no  prescription  of  time  as  to  pro- 
ceedings against  the  dead,  so  was  there  none  in  invoking  disabili- 
ties against  their  descendants,  and  the  records  of  the  Inquisition 
were  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  torment  for  those  who  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  heresy.  No  one,  in  fact,  could  feel  sure 
that  evidence  might  not  at  any  moment  Ije  discovered  or  manu- 
factured against  some  Iong-<leceased  parent  or  grandi>arent,  which 
would  ruin  his  career,  and  that  some  industrious  searcher  into  the 
archives  might  not  find  some  blot  on  his  genealogical  tree.  In 
1288  Philippe  le  Bel  writes  to  the  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  that 
Raymond  Vitalis  of  Avignon  is  exercising  the  office  of  notary  in 
GarcaBSonne,  though  his  maternal  granilfather,  Roger  Isam,  is  said 
to  have  been  burned  for  heresy.  If  this  is  the  fact,  the  seneschal 
is  ordered  to  deprive  him  of  the  position.  In  1292  Guiraud  d'Au- 
terive,  a  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  king,  was  proceeded  against  on 
the  same  groxmds,  and  we  find  GuiUem  de  S.  Seine,  the  Inquisitor 
of  Carcassonne,  furnishing  to  the  royal  procureur  evidence  that,  in 
1266,  Guiraud's  father  and  mother  had  confessed  to  acts  of  heresy, 
and  that,  in  1276.  his  uncle,  Baymond  Carbonnel,  had  been  burned 
as  a  perfected  heretic.  In  these  cases  we  see  the  royal  power  in- 
voked for  the  dismissal  of  the  official,  but  in  the  perfected  theory 
of  the  Inquisition  the  inquisitor  had  the  power  to  deprive  of  office 
any  one  whose  father  or  grandfather  had  been  a  heretic  or  defender 
of  heretics.  In  order  to  avoid  questions  like  these,  when  a  pen- 
itent had  fulfilled  his  penance,  prudent  children  would  take  out 
letters  declaratory  of  the  fact,  so  as  to  have  evidence  of  capacity 
to  hold  office.  In  special  cases  the  inquisitor  had  power  to  re- 
lieve descendants  of  these  disabilities,  and  this  was  occasionally 
done ;  but,  like  the  remission  of  penance,  this  relief  was  only  a  sus- 
pension, hable  at  any  moment  to  forfeiture  on  the  slightest  man> 
feetation  of  heretical  tendencies.* 
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sAld.  Aim.  1258,  No.  38.  —  Pottbait  No.  17745, 18896.  —  Eymeric.  Dii^ct  loq.  p. 
128.— C.  Ifi.SeitoT.ii. 

•Eyxneric.  Direct  Inquis.  p.  671.  —  Ajcct)^<  dft  V\xmv  4*  C^wkmkwo*  VJi^wx^] 
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Unflerlying  jill  these  sentences  was  another  on  which  they, 
indeed,  the  wiiole  |xiwer  of  the  Inquisition,  were  based  in  last  reaoft^ 
— the  seotence  of  excommunication.  Theoretically  the  censares 
of  the  Inquisition  might  be  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  ecclesi- 
astics authorizetl  to  cut  men  off  from  salvation,  hut  the  latter  hud 
so  habitually  abused  their  functions  that  the  anathetna.  in  the 
mouth  of  priests  who  were  neither  feared  nor  respected,  lost,  ailfl 
times  at  least,  its  awe-inspiring  authority.  The  censares  of  the 
Inquisition  were  in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  body  of  men,  selected 
for  their  implacable  vigor,  and  no  one  ever  disregarded  them  witi 
impunity.  The  swiular  autlioriticis,  moreover,  were  bound  to  put 
to  the  ban  and  confiscate  tlie  property  of  any  one  whom  the  in- 
quisitor might  excommunicate  for  heresy  or  fautorship.  In  fiust, 
as  the  inquisitors  were  fond  of  boasting,  their  curse  was  stronger 
in  four  Avays  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy.  They  cwuld  coeroo^ 
the  tem|x)i-al  government  to  outlaw  the  excommunicate;  tbe|| 
could  force  it  to  confiscate  his  property ;  they  could  condemn  any 
one  remaining  under  excommunication  for  a  year ;  and  they  could 
inflict  the  major  excommunication  upon  any  one  communicating 
with  their  excommunicates.*  Thus  they  enforced  ol)eiiienco  to 
their  citations  and  submission  to  their  [^enances.  Thus  they  made 
the  secular  |)ower  execute  their  sentences;  thus  they  swept  aside 
the  statutes  that  interfered  with  their  proceedings;  thus  they 
proved  that  the  kingtlom  of  God  which  they  represented  waa 
superior  to  the  kingdoms  of  earth.  Of  all  excommunications  that 
of  the  inquisitor  worked  the  speediest  vengeaaco  and  inspired  the 
sharpest  terror,  and  the  boldest  shrank  from  provoking  it. 
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XXXII.  1S6).— Rcgiat.  Curi«  iiVaociee  de  C&rcftssoane  (Doat,  XXXIL  341). 
BeruArdi  Comens,  Lucerua  Inquisit.B.  v.  Tnqtii9itora,  No.  19.— Lib.  Sententt. 
ToIt>8aii.  Index.— Wadding.  Regest.  Nich.  PP.  ID.  No.  10. 

-  RipoU,  I.  208.  394.  — Tractutus  de  Inquisitione  (Doat,  XXXVI.). —  Benu 
auidon.  Practica  P.  n.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Ejmeric.  Direct  Inqula.  S60-1. 
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CHAPTER  Xra. 

COKFISCATION. 

Although,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  shall  see,  confiscation  was 
technically  not  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  the  distinction  was 
rather  nominal  than  real.  Even  in  times  and  places  in  which  the 
inquisilui*  did  not  pronounce  the  sentence  of  conliscation,  it  was 
the  accompaniment  of  the  sentence  which  he  did  pronounce.  It 
was,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  penalties  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  the  largeness  of  the  results  effected  by  it  give  it  an  im- 
portance worthy  a  somewliat  minute  examination. 
I  For  the  source  of  this,  as  of  so  much  else,  we  must  look  to  the 
Koman  law.  It  is  true  that,  cruel  as  were  the  Imperial  edicts 
against  heresy,  they  did  not  go  to  the  length  of  thus  indire<?tly 
punishing  the  innocent.  Even  when  the  detested  Manich^eans 
were  mercilessly  condemne<l  to  death,  their  property  was  confis- 
cated only  when  their  hoirs  were  likewise  heretics.  If  the  chil- 
dren were  orthodox  they  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  the  heretic 
parent,  who  could  not  execute  a  ^^tU  and  disinlierit  them.  It  was 
otherwise  with  crime.  Any  conviction  involving  deportation  or 
the  mines  carried  with  it  contiscation,  though  the  wife  could  re- 
claim her  dower  and  any  gifts  made  to  her  before  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  and  so  could  children  emancipated  fn>ra  the.  patrta 
jHttetttas.  All  else  inured  to  the  fisc.  In  inajt«tas,  or  treason,  the 
offender  was  liable  to  condemnation  after  death,  involving  the  con- 
fiscation of  Ms  estate,  which  waa  held  to  have  lapsed  to  the  fiac  at 
the  time  when  he  first  conceived  the  crime.  These  provisions  fur- 
nished the  armory  whence  pope  and  king  drew  the  weapons  which 
rendered  the  pursuit  of  hei-esy  attractive  and  profitable.* 

King  Roger,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  seems  to  have  been  the 


•  Constt  13,  15,  17  Cod.  L  ?.;  3,8,4,7,%,*  Cod. \TL,iXvt-\ t»,Vk<iwS.- a.. -<<&- 
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first  to  apply  the  Roman  practice  by  decreeing  confiscation  for  all 
who  apostatized  from  the  Catholic  faith — whether  to  the  Greek 
Church,  to  Islam,  or  to  Judaistn  does  not  appear.  Yet  the  Church 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  nalunilizing  this  jienalty  in 
European  law  as  a  punishment  for  spiritual  transgressions.  The 
great  Council  of  Toure,  held  by  Alexander  III.,  in  11H3,  oora.- 
nianded  all  secular  princes  to  imi>rison  heretics  and  confiscate  thi 
property.  Lucius  III.,  in  his  Verona  decretal  of  UHi,  sought 
obtain  for  tlic  Church  the  benefit  of  the  confiscation  which 
again  declai-ed  to  be  incurred  by  heresy.  One  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  Innocent  III.,  in  hiii  double  capacity  of  temporal  prince  and 
head  of  Christianity,  was  to  address  a  decretal  to  his  subjects  of 
Viterbo,  in  which  he  says,  ■ 

**  In  the  lands  subject  to  our  temporftl  jurisdiction  we  order  the  properly  of^ 
heretics  to  be  confiscated;  in  other  lauds  we  command  this  to  be  done  bj  the 
temporal  princeti  and  powers,  who,  if  they  show  theinHelvcs  negligent  therein, 
shall  I>e  compelled  to  do  it  by  ecclesiastical  t:en«ureft.  Nor  »halt  the  property  of 
herettcg  who  withdraw  from  heresy  revert  to  them,  unless  some  one  pleuscs  to 
take  pity  on  thcni.  For  us,  according  to  the  legal  sanctions,  in  addition  to  capi- 
tal punishment,  the  property  of  those  g:uilty  of  mnjettat  is  confl»cHted,  and  life 
aimply  is  allowed  to  their  children  through  mercy  alone,  ao  much  the  more 
should  those  who  wander  from  the  faith  and  otfend  the  Son  of  God  be  cutoff 
from  Christ  and  be  despoiled  of  their  teuiporul  goods,  aince  it  is  a  far  greater 
crime  to  assail  spiritual  than  temporal  innjesty."  * 

This  decretal,  which  was  adopted  into  the  canon  law,  is  impor 
tant  as  embodying  the  whole  the<jry  of  tlie  Hubject.  In  imitatioi 
of  the  Roman  law  of  majuNtnH^  the  property  of  the  heretic  was  fo? 
feited  from  the  moment  he  became  a  heretic  or  committed  an 


•  Constt.  aicular.  Lib.  i.Tit.  3.— Concil.  Turon.  ann.  1163  c.  4.— LucU  Pi 
m.  Epist.  171.— Innoc.  PP.  III.  Regest.  n.  1.— Cup.  10  Extra  v.  7. 

It  was  probably  in  ol>edience  to  the  canon  of  Tours  that,  in  1178,  the  prop- 
erty of  Pierre  Mauran  of  Toulouse  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  count,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  redeem  it  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  silrer  (Roger. 
Hnveden.  Annal.  ann.  1178). 

The  decree  of  Alonsn  II.  of  Aragon  against  the  Waldenses,  in  1104,  refei 
to  above  (p.  81)  (PeKnai  Comment.  39  in  Eymeric.  p.  281),  inflicts  conttscatiai 
on  all  who  favor  the  heretics,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  its  enforcement,  or  of  the 
flubsequent  canons  of  the  Coimcil  of  Girona  in  1197  (Aguirre  V,  108-8).  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  edicts  of  Henry  VI.,  in  1194,  repeated  by  Otbo  lY.  ia 
JdlO  (Lami,  Anticbita  Toscane,  p.  484). 
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of  heresy.  If  he  recanted,  it  might  be  restored  to  him  purely  in 
mercy.  When  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  declared  him  to  he,  or 
to  have  been,  a  heretic,  confiscation  operated  itself;  the  ax;t  of 
seizing  the  property  was  a  matter  for  the  secular  power  to  whom 
it  inured,  and  the  mercy  which  might  spare  it  could  only  be  shown 
by  that  power.  All  this  it  is  requisite  to  keep  in  mind  if  we  would 
correctly  appreciate  some  points  which  have  fretjuontly  been  mis- 
undoretood. 

Innocent^s  decretal  further  illustrates  the  fact  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stniggle  with  heresy  the  chief  difficult^'  encoun- 
tered by  the  Church  in  relation  to  confiscation  was  to  persuade  or 
coerce  the  temporal  rulers  to  do  what  it  held  to  be  their  duty  in 
taking  possession  of  heretical  property.  This  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal offences  which  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse  expiated  so  bitterly, 
as  explained  to  him  by  Innocent  in  1210.  His  son  proclaimed  it 
as  the  law  in  his  statutes  of  1234,  and  included  in  its  provisions,  in 
accordance  with  the  Orrlonnance  of  Ix)uis  VIII.,  in  1226,  and  that 
of  Louis  IX.,  in  1229,  all  who  favored  heretics  in  any  way  or  re- 
fusal to  aid  in  their  capture;  but  his  policy  did  not  always  oom- 
jK>rt  with  its  onforcoment,  and  he  sometimes  had  to  be  sternly  re- 
buked for  non-feasance.  After  all  danger  of  armed  resistance  had 
disappeared,  however,  sovereigns,  as  a  nile,  eagerly  welcomed  the 
oppijrLunity  of  recruiting  their  slender  revenues,  and  the  conlisca- 
tion  of  the  property  of  heretics  and  of  fautors  of  heresy  was  gen- 
erally recogni7.e<l  in  Euroj>ean  law,  although  the  Church  was  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  repeat  its  injunctions  and  threats,  and  though 
there  were  some  regions  in  which  they  were  slackly  obeyed.* 


•  Innoc.  PP.  m.  Regcst  xu.  154  (Cap.  36  Extra  v.  xL).— Isambert,  Anc.  Loiac 
FrM^iaes  I.  228,  233,— Harduin,  VII.  208-a— Vaissetto,  HI.  Pr.  385.— Concil. 
Albdena.  aon.  1354  c  26.— Innoc.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Cum  fratrti,  ann.  1252  (Slag. 
Bull.  Roman.  I.  »0). 

ConfbcatioD  waa  au  ordinary  resource  of  mediffival  law.  In  Eogland,  from 
the  lime  of  Alfred,  propt-rty,  as  well  as  life,  was  forfeited  for  trtiason  (Alfred^fl 
DoDms4— Thorpe  1. 63),  a  penalty  which  remained  until  1870  (Low  and  Pull!Dg*B 
THctionary  of  BngliBli  History,  p.  469).  In  France  murder,  false- witness,  treach* 
ery.  homicide,  and  rape  were  all  punished  with  death  and  confi&eatinn  (Beau- 
manoir.  Coutumes  du  BcauToisis  xxx.  2-5).  By  the  German  feudal  law  the  fief 
might  he  forfeited  for  a  voat  number  of  offoncee,  but  the  distinction  was  drawn 
that,  if  the  offence  wan  against  the  lord,  the  fiof  reverted  to  him;  v<  vocw^V^  •*. 
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The  relation  of  the  Inquisition  to  confiscation  varied  eesentially 
with  time  and  plfu^e.  In  France  the  principle  derived  from  the 
Roman  law  was  generally  recognized,  that  the  title  to  property 
devolved  to  the  Use  as  soon  as  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  for  the  inquisitor  to  do  with  regard 
to  it.  He  simply  ascertained  and  announced  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused and  left  the  State  to  take  action.  Thus  Gui  Foucoix  treaU 
the  subject  as  one  wholly  outside  of  the  functions  of  the  inquisitor. 
who  at  most  can  only  advise  the  secular  ruler  or  intercede  for 
mercy ;  while  he  holds  that  those  only  are  legally  exempt  from 
forfeiture  who  come  forward  spontaneously  and  confess  before 
any  evidence  has  been  taken  against  them.  In  acoordanoe  wiUi 
thiSf  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  allusion  to  confiscation  in  the  sentenoes 
of  the  French  Inquisition,  though  in  one  or  two  instances  chaooe 
has  preservetl  for  us,  in  the  accounts  of  the  prooureurs  dea  &ncoun^ 
or  royal  stewards  of  the  oonftscations,  evidence  that  estates  were 
sold  and  covered  into  the  tisc  in  cases  in  which  the  forfeiture  is 
not  specified  in  the  sentence.  In  condemnations  of  absentees  and 
of  the  dead,  confiscation  is  occasionally  declared,  as  though  in  these 
the  State  might  need  some  guidance,  but  even  here  the  practice  is 
not  uniform.  In  a  sentence  issued  by  Guiilem  Amaud  and  Etienne 
de  S.  Thibery,  November  24,  1241,  on  two  absentees,  their  estates 
are  adjudged  to  whom  it  may  concern.  In  the  Register  of  Be^ 
nard  de  Caux  (1246-1248),  in  thirty-two  cases  of  contumacious  ab- 
sentees confiscation  is  included  in  the  sentence,  and  in  nine  similar 
ones  it  is  omitted,  as  well  as  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  oon- 
demnations  to  prison  in  which  it  was  undoubtedly  operative.  la^ 
the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  a  sentence  of  December.  12,  1328JB 
on  five  deceased  persons,  who  would  have  been  imprisoned  had 
they  lived,  ends  with  'V/  coiuequenter  bona  Ipsorum  ditAimts  con- 
Jkcanda,^''  while  a  previous  sentence,  February  24,  1325y  identical 
in  character,  on  four  defxuict  culprits,  has  no  such  corollary  ap- 
pended.    In  fact,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  recognized  that  the  in- 

crime,  it  descended  to  the  heirs  (Feudor.  Lib.  \  Tit.  xxiii.-iv.).  In  Navarre, 
confiBcation  formed  part  of  the  pcnnltiei!  of  suicide,  Dtarder,  treason,  and  even  of 
blows  or  wounds  inflicted  where  the  queen  or  royal  children  were  dwelHng. 
There  i^  a  case  in  which  confiscation  was  enforced  on  a  man  because  he  »tnick 
another  at  OUte,  which  was  within  a  kaguc  ^if  Tafalla,  where  the  queen  chaocod 
to  be  staj'iDg  at  tho  time  (Q.  B.  de  Lagt^xA^  La  Navarre  Fran^aiac  IL  &S9). 
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quisitor  had  no  power  to  remit  confiscations  without  permission 
from  the  fisc,  and  the  custom  of  extending  mercy  to  those  who 
came  forward  voluntarily  and  confessed  was  founde<l  upon  a  spe- 
cial concession  to  that  effect  granted  by  Rajonond  of  Toulouse  to 
the  Inquisition  in  1235.  As  soon  as  a  suspected  heretic  was  cited 
or  arrested  the  secular  officials  sequestrated  his  property  and  noti- 
fied his  debtors  by  proclamation.  No  doubt,  when  condemnation 
took  place,  the  inquisitor  communicated  the  result  to  the  proper 
officials,  but  as  a  rule  no  record  of  the  fact  seems  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Office,  although  an  early  manual 
of  practice  specifies  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  see  that  the  confisca- 
tion was  enforced.  At  a  later  period,  in  1328,  in  a  record  of  an 
aasembly  of  experts  held  at  Pamiors,  the  proeence  is  specified  of 
Amaud  AssaUt,  royal  j>rocureur  des  eficoiira  of  Carcassonne,  so 
that  probably  by  this  time  it  had  become  customary  for  that  offi- 
cial to  attend  these  delil)eration8  and  thus  obtain  early  notice  of 
the  sentences  to  be  passed.* 

In  Italy  it  was  long  before  any  settled  practice  was  established. 
In  1253  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  directs  the  rulers  of  Lombardy, 
Tarvisina,  and  Romagna  to  confiscate  without  fail  the  property  of 
all  who  were  excommunicated  as  heretics,  or  as  receivers,  defend- 
ers, or  fautors  of  heretics,  thus  recognizing  confiscation  as  a  mat- 
ter belonging  to  the  secular  power.  Yet  soon  the  |>apal  authority 
snoceeded  in  obtaining  a  share  of  the  spoils,  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  as  is  seen  in  the  bulls  Ad  eoetirpanda 
of  Innocent  lY.  and  Alexander  lY.,  and  the  matter  thus  became 
one  in  which  the  Inquisition  had  a  direct  interest.  The  indiffer- 
ence which  so  well  became  the  French  tribunals  was  therefore  not 
readily  maintained,  and  the  share  of  the  inquisitor  in  the  results 
led  him  to  participate  in  the  process  of  securing  them.     Yet  there 


•  Goid.  Fulcod.  Qusst.  xv.— Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  154;  XXXUL  207;  XXXIV. 
189;  XXXV.  08." MSB.  Bib.  Nat,,  fonds  latin.  No.  09U2.— Coll.  Doat,  XXVIU. 
181, 164.— Hcsponsa  PrudcDtum  (Doat.  XXXVII.  83).— Grandes  Cbroniqucs.  aDn. 
1323.-1*8  Olim,  T.  I-  p.  ri56.— Guill.  PeUi=»o  Cliron.  Ed.  Molinier.  p.  27.— Prac- 
tica  super  Inquiait.  (MSS.  Bib.  Ntit.,  fonds  latin,  No.  14930.  fol.  234).— Coll. 

IDoat,  XXVII.  fol.  118. 
In  1400,  wben  the  nearly  extinct  French  Inquisition  was  resuscitated  to  pun- 
Uh  the  sorcerers  of  Arras,  confiscation  formed  part  of  the  sentence. — Mfimoires 
de  Jacques  da  Clercq,  liv.  tv.  ch.  4. 
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were  variations  in  practice.     Zanghino  tells  us  that  formerly  oon- 
fisoations  were  decreed  in  the  States  of  the  Church  by  the  eocle^ 
siaatical  judges  and  elsewhere  by  the  secular  power,  but  that  in 
his  time  (circji  1320)  thoy  were  everywhere  (in  Italy")  inclnded  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopal  and  inquisitorial  courts,  and  the 
spcular  authorities  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  but  he  adds  that 
confiscation  is  prescribed  by  law  for  heresy,  and  that  the  inquia- 
tor  has  no  discretion  to  remit  it,  except  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
converts  with  the  assent  of  the  bishop.     Yet  though  the  forfeiture 
occurs  ip»o  facto  by  the  commission  of  the  crime,  it  requires  a  de- 
claratory sentence  of  confiscation.   This  consequently  was  expr 
in  the  most  formal  manner  in  the  condemnation  of  the  aocoaed 
the  Italian  Inquisition,  and  the  secular  authorities  were  told 
to  interfere  imless  called  upon.* 

At  a  very  early  period  in  some  places  the  Italian  inquisitorB 
seem  to  have  undertaken  not  only  to  decree  but  to  control  the  con- 
fiscations.  About  1245  we  find  the  Florentine  inquisitor,  Kupgien 
Calcagni,  sentencing  a  Catharan  named  Diotaiuti,  for  relapse,  with 
a  tine  of  one  hundred  lire.    Ruggieri  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
this,  to  be  applied  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  furtherance  of  the  faitl^H 
and  formally  conce<ies  tlio  rest  of  the  heretic's  estate  to  his  wifSH 
Jaooba.thus  exercising  ownership  over  the  whole.    Yet  tliis  was 
not  maintained,  for  in  1288  there  is  a  sentence  of  the  Podeeta  of 
Florence,  reciting  that  the  inquisitor  Fra  Salomone  da  Luoca  had 
notified  him  that  the  widow  Ruvinosa,  lately  deceased,  had  died  a 
heretic,  and  that  her  property  was  to  be  confiscated  ;  whereupon 
he  orders  it  to  be  seized  and  sohl,  and  the  proceeds  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  papal  constitutions.     At  length,  however,  the  inquisitors 
assumed  and  exercised  full  control  over  the  handling  of  the  confl 
fiscations.     In  the  conveyance  of  a  confiscated  honse  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Florence,  in  1327,  to  the  Dominicans,  the  deed 
is  careful  to  assert  that  it  is  made  with  the  assent  of  the  inqniai- 
tor.     Even  in  Naples  we  see  King  Rol)ert,  in  1324,  onlcring  the  iofl 
quisitors  to  pay  out  of  the  royal  share  of  the  confiscations  fift;^ 
ounces  of  gold  to  the  Prior  of  the  Church  of  San  Domenico  of 
Naples,  to  aid  in  its  completion.f 
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'  Coll.  Doat,  XXXI.  176.— Zanchini  Tract  de  Haret.  c.  xviii.,  nv.,  xxrl^ 
— ArchKio  Slorico  Itnltano,  No.  38,  p.  29. 

iL»xnl,  AntichiU  Toecane,5ft0,t^a^9.— Z&nchiiLi  Tr&ct  d«  Haret  e.  xzvt— 
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■  In  Germany  the  Diet  of  Wonns.  in  1231,  indicates  the  oonfa- 
sion  existing  in  the  feudal  mind  between  heresy  &nd  treajson  by 
allowing  the  allodial  lands  and  personal  property  of  the  con- 
demned to  descend  to  the  heirs,  while  fiefs  were  confiscated  to  the 
sozerain.  If  be  vra&  a  serf,  his  goods  inured  to  his  master ;  but 
from  all  personal  projxirty  was  deducted  the  cost  of  burning  its 
owner  and  the  c/n///«  deju^itiet?  of  the  seigneur-justicier.  Two  years 
later,  in  1233^  the  Council  of  Aiainz  protested  against  the  injustice, 
which  quickly  showed  itself  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  of  assum- 
ing guilt  as  soon  as  a  man  was  accused,  and  treating  his  property 
as  though  he  were  convicted.  It  directed  that  the  estates  of  those 
on  trial  should  remain  untouched  until  sentence  was  rendered, 
and  any  one  who  meanwhile  should  plunder  or  partition  them 
should  be  excommunicated  until  be  made  restitution  and  rendered 
satisfaction.     Finally,  however,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 

■  endeavored  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  Germany,  in  1369,  he 
adopted  the  Italian  custom  and  ordered  one  third  of  the  confisca- 
tions to  be  made  over  to  the  inquisitors.* 


I 


The  exact  degree  of  criminahty  which  entailed  confiacation  is 
not  capable  of  very  rigid  definition.  Even  in  states  where  the 
inquisitor  nominally  had  no  control  over  it,  the  arbitrary  discretion 
lodged  with  him  as  to  the  fate  of  the  accused  placed  the  matter 
practically  in  his  bands,  and  his  notification  to  the  secular  au- 
thorities would  be  a  virtual  sentence.  It  is  probable  that  custom 
varied  with  time  and  with  the  temper  of  the  inquisitor.  We  have 
seen  that  Innocent  III.  commanded  it  for  all  heretics,  but  what 
constituted  technical  heresy  was  not  so  easily  determined.  The 
statutes  of  Raymond  decreed  it  not  only  for  heretics,  but  for  those 
who  sliowed  them  favor.  The  Council  of  Beziers,  in  1233,  de- 
manded it  for  all  reconciled  converts  not  condemned  to  wear 
crosses,  and  those  of  Beziers,  in  1246,  and  Albi,  in  1254,  prescribed 
it  for  all  whom  the  inquisitors  should  penance  with  imprisonment. 
Still,  in  a  sentence  of  February  19,  1237,  in  which  the  inquisitors 


ArehiT.  di  Pirenze,  Prov.  S.  Maria  Novella,  Nov.  18, 1327.— Archivio  di  Napoli, 
KegiBt.  25S,  Lett.  A,  fol.  63. 

*  Hist.  Diplom.  Frill,  n.  T.  in.  p.  466.— Kaltner,  Konrad  v.  Marburg  u.  die  In- 
qoiutioD,  Prag,  1662,  p.  147.— Mosheim  <le  Begbardis,  p.  S47. 
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of  Toulouse  condemn  some  twenty  or  thirty  penitents  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  confiscation  is  only  threatened  as  an  additional  pun- 
ishment in  case  they  do  not  perform  the  peniince.  Imprisonment, 
however,  finally  was  admitted  by  legists  as  the  invariable  test; 
although  St.  Louis,  when  in  1350  be  mitigated  his  Ordonnanoe  of 
1229,  ordered  confiscation  not  onh'  for  tliose  who  were  condemned 
to  prison,  but  for  those  who  contumaciously  refused  obedience  to 
citations  and  those  in  whose  house-s  heretics  were  found,  his  officiAb 
being  instructed  to  as<.'ertain  from  the  inquisitors  in  all  Ciises.  wl 
pending,  whether  the  accused  deserved  imprisonment,  and  if  so,! 
retain  the  sequestrated  property.  When  he  further  provided, 
a  special  grace,  that  the  heirs  should  be  restored  to  possession  in 
cases  where  the  heretic  had  offered  himself  for  conversion  befors 
citation,  had  entered  a  religious  order,  and  had  worthily  died  there, 
he  shows  how  universal  confiscation  had  previously  been  and  how 
ruthlessly  the  principle  had  been  enforced  that  a  single  act  of 
heresy  forfeited  ail  ownershij).  In  fact,  even  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  confiscation  was  a 
matter  of  course,  while  restonition  of  property  to  a  reconciled 
penitent  required  an  expi*ess  declamtion.* 

Acoording  to  the  most  lenient  construction  of  the  law.  there- 
fore, the  imprisonment  of  a  reconciled  convert  carried  with  it  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  as  imprisonment  was  the  ordinary 
penance,  confiscation  was  general.  There  may  possibly  have  been 
exceptions.  The  six  prisoners  released  in  1248  by  Innocent  TV.  had 
been  in  jail  for  some  time — some  of  them  for  four  years  and  more 
after  confessing  heresy  —  and  yet  the  liberal  contributions  to  the 
Holy  Land  which  purchased  their  pardon  show  that  they  or  tbe^H 
friends  must  have  had  contrt)l  of  property  —  unless,  indeed,  the 
money  was  raised  on  a  pledge  of  the  estates  to  be  restored.  So 
when  Alaraan  de  Roaix  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  by  Ber- 
nard de  Caux.  in  124S,  the  sentence  provided  for  an  annuity  to  be 
paid  to  a  person  designated,  and  for  compensation  to  be  made  for 
the  rapine  which  he  had  committed,  which  would  look  as  though 


•  Harduln.  VII.  208.  — Concil.  Biteirens.  Ana.  1288  c.  4 ;  ann.  1346.  Append  c. 
83.  — Concil.  Albiens.  auD.  1254  c.  26.  —Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  151.  —  Quid.  Fulcod. 
Qiuut.  XT.  ~  laambert  Anc.  Loix  Franpaises,  I.  S57.  —  Arch,  de  Tlnq.  de  Carca*' 
BOone  (Dottt,  xxi^l  263). — Beniardi  Comens.  Lacenui  iDquisit.  s.  t.  FUO, 
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H  property  were  left  to  him ;  bat  as  he  had  for  ten  years  been  a  con- 
H  tumacious  anil  proacribetl  fugitive,  these  fines  must  have  been  taken 
^  out  of  his  estate  In  the  hands  of  the  State.     Apparent  exceptions 
such  as  these  can  be  accounted  for,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
quisition as  a  whole  indicate  that  imprisonment  and  confiscation 
were  insej)arable.     Sometimes,  even,  it  is  statetl  in  sentences  passed 
^  upon  the  dead  that  they  are  pronounced  worthy  of  imprisonment 
B  in  order  to  deprive  the  heirs  of  succession  to  the  estates.     At  a 
later  date,  indeetl,  Eyraerich,  who  dismisses  the  whole  matter  brief- 
_   ]y  aA  one  with  which  the  inquisitor  ha^  no  conoern,  speaks  as 
I  though  confiscation  only  took  place  when  a  heretic  did  not  repent 
and  rec-ant  before  sentence,  but  his  commentator,  Pegna,  easily 
proves  this  to  he  an  error.     Zanghino  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  property  is  forfeited  by  the  act  of  heresy ;  and  he  points  out 
^  that  pecuniary  penances  cannot  be  imposed  because  the  whole 
estate  is  gone,  although  there  may  be  mercy  shown  at  discretion 
with  the  assent  of  the  bishop,  and  simple  suspicion  is  not  subject 
to  confiscation.* 

In  the  early  zeal  of  persecution  ever\'thing  was  swept  away  in 
wholesale  seizure,  but,  in   1237,  Gregory  IX.  assumed   that  the 
dowers  of  Catholic  wives  ought  to  be  exempt  in  certain  cases^  and 
H  in  1^7  Innocent  IV.  erected  it  into  a  rule  that  such  dowers  should 

■  be  restore*!  to  the  wives  and  should  not  be  included  in  future  for- 
feitures, although  heresy  would  not  justify*  divorce,  and,  in  1258, 

■  St.  Louis  accepted  this  rule.  It  was  subject  to  serious  limitationa, 
however,  since  under  tlie  canon  law  the  wife  could  not  claim  it  if 
she  bad  been  cognizant  of  the  husband's  heresy  when  she  married, 

■  and,  according  to  some  authorities,  if  she  had  lived  with  him  after 
ascertaining  it,  or  even  if  she  liad  failed  to  inform  against  him 
within  forty  days  after  discovering  it.  As  the  children  were  in- 
capable of  inheritance,  she  only  held  the  dower  for  life,  after  which 
it  fell  into  the  fisc.f 
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'Archires  de  I'loq.  de  CarcMSonne  (Boat.  xxxi.  1S2).— Berger,  Registres 
d'Innoc.  IV.  No.  1844.— M8S.  Bib.  NaL,  fonds  latin,  No.  9992.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq. 
Toloaan.  pp.  158-83.  — Arch,  de  I'Inq.  de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXVtl.  98).— 
Eytnaric.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  663-5.— Zancbini  Tract  de  Hffiret.c.  xviii.,xix.,  zrr. 

t  Ajchifw  de  r£v6ch6  de  Bfiziers  (Doat,  XXXI.  35).— Pottbast  No.  18743.— 
iMmbert,  I.  267.— C.  U  Sexto  v.  2.— Zancbiai  Tract,  de  Hieret,  c.  xxt.— Livrea  de 
Joatioe  et  de  Plet,  Lit.  L  Tit  iti  %  7. 
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Although  in  principle  confiscation  was  an  affair  of  the  State, 
the  division  of  the  spoils  did  not  follow  any  invariable  rule.  Be- 
fore the  organi?ation  of  the  Inquisition,  when  the  Waldenses  of 
Slrassburg  were  burned,  it  is  mentioned  that  their  forfeited  prop- 
erty was  equally  divided  between  the  Church  and  the  secuWan- 
thorities.  Lucius  III.,  as  we  have  just  seen,  endeavored  to  turn 
the  forfeitures  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  In  the  papal  terri 
tory  there  oould  l)e  little  question  as  to  this,  and  Innocent  IV.,  in 
his  bull  A4  extirpanda  of  1252,  showed  disinterestedness  in  devot- 
ing the  whole  proceeds  to  the  stimulation  of  persecution.  Oni? 
third  was  given  to  the  local  authorities,  one  third  to  the  officials  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  one  third  to  the  bishop  and  inquisitor,  to  be 
expended  in  the  assault  on  heresy  —  provisions  which  were  re- 
tained in  the  subsequent  recensions  of  the  bull  by  Alexander  IV. 
and  Clement  IV.,  while  forfeited  bail  went  exclusively  to  the  in- 
quisitor. Yet  this  was  speedily  held  to  refer  only  to  the  indepen- 
dent states  of  Italy,  for,  in  1260,  we  find  Alexander  IV.  ordering 
the  inquisitors  of  Rome  and  Spoleto  to  sell  the  confiscated  estates 
of  heretics  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the  pope  himself ;  and 
a  transaction  of  12t>l  shows  Urban  IV.  collecting  three  hundred 
and  twenty  lire  from  some  confiscations  at  Spoleto.* 

At  length,  both  in  the  Roman  province  and  elsewhere  throngh- 
out  Italy,  the  custom  settled  down  to  a  tripartite  division  between^ 
the  local  oommumty>  the  Inquisition,  and  the  papal  camera,  thai 
reason  for  the  latter,  as  given  by  Benedict  XL,  being  that  the 
bishops  appropriated  to  themselves  the  share  intrusted  to  them  for 
the  persecution  of  heresy.  In  Florence  a  transiiction  of  1283  shows 
this  to  be  the  received  regulation ;  and  documents  of  various  dates 
during  the  next  half-century  indicate  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
republic  to  appoint  attorneys  or  trustees  to  take  seisin  of  confis- 
cated property  in  the  name  of  the  city,  which  in  1319  liberally 
granted  its  share  for  the  next  ten  yeai-s  to  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Kei>arata.  That  the  amounts  were  not  small  may 
be  guessed  from  a  ]ietition  of  the  inquisitors  to  the  republic  in 
1299,  setting  forth  that  the  Holy  Office  must  have  funds  wherewith 

•  Hoffmann,  Gescbichte  der  Inquisition.  II.  370.  —  Lucii  PP.  in.  Epiet.  171.  — 
Innoc.  PP.  rV.  Ball.  Ad  exltrpanda,  §  34.— Ejuad.  Bull.  Super  eztirpaXiifne^  80  MiL 
lSfi4  (Ripoll,  1.247).  — Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  DiKTrtioni  (Mftg.BolLRom.L  180).— 
PotthBSt  No.  18200. 
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to  pay  ita  stipendiary  officials,  and  therefore  praying  leave  to  in- 
vest in  real  estate  the  sums  accruing  to  the  Inquisition  from  thia 
source— showing  accumulations  prudently  garnered  for  the  future. 
The  request  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  lire,  with 
the  proviso  that  none  of  the  city's  share  be  taken.  This  latter  pre- 
caution would  seem  to  argue  no  great  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  inquisitors,  nor  was  the  insinuation  uncalled  for.  By  thia 
B  time  the  money-changers  had  fairly  occupied  the  Temple,  and,  as 
™  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  otBcial  honesty  when  persecution  had  become  almost  as 
much  a  financial  speculation  as  a  matter  of  faith.  That  plain- 
spoken  Franciscan,  Alvaro  Pelayo,  Bishop  of  Silva,  writing  about 
the  year  1335,  bitterly  reproaches  those  of  his  brethren  who  act  as 
inquisitors  with  their  abuse  of  the  funds  accruing  to  the  Holy  Office. 
The  papal  division  into  thirds  he  declares  was  generally  disregarded ; 
the  inquisitors  monoj^olized  the  whole  and  spent  it  on  themselves 
or  enriched  their  kindred  at  their  pleasure.  Chance  has  preserved 
in  the  Florentine  archives  some  documents  confirmatory  of  this 
accusation.  It  seems  that  in  1343  Clement  VI.  obtained  evidence 
that  the  inquisitors  of  both  Florence  and  Lucca  were  habitually 
defrauding  the  papal  camera  of  its  thirtl  of  the  fines  and  oonfisca-  fl 
tions,  and  accordingly  he  sent  to  Pietro  di  Vitale,  Primicerio  of 
Lucca,  authority  to  collect  the  sums  in  arrears  and  to  prosecute  the 
embezzlers.  How  it  fared  with  them  we  have  no  means  of  know-  ■ 
ing,  but  the  camera  seems  not  to  have  gained  much.     In  filling  the 

•  vacancies  thus  occasioned  Pietro  di  Aquila,  a  Franciscan  of  high     ^ 
standing,  was  appointed  in  Florence,  who  fell  at  once  into  the    H 
same  evil  ways,  and  within  two  years  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a 
prosecution  by  the  primicerio,  in  addition  to  the  charges  of  extor- 
tion brought  against  him  by  the  republic* 

ft  In  Naples,  under  the  Angevines,  when  the  Inquisition  was  first 
introduced,  Charles  of  Anjou  monopolized  the  confiscations  ^vith 
the  same  rapacity  that  was  customary  in  France.     As  early  as 

■  March,  1270,  we  find  htm  writing  to  his  representatives  in  the 
Principato  Ultra  that  three  heretics  had  recently  been  burned  at 

1*  Nich.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  J^aA^i  CM/ra,  3  Oct.  121)0.— Rflynnld.  ann.  U88.  No.  34.— 
lAznl.  Aatichiti.  Toscaue,  pp.  &8S-8.~AIt.  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  n.  axt 
87.— ArcbiTio  di  Flrenze,  Riformagioni, ClaiK  V.  No.  HO;  Claase  xx.  Distiju.  1, 
No.  30. 
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Benevento,  whose  estates  he  orders  looked  after  and  accounted  for 
in  detail  In  1 290,  however,  Charles  II.  ordered  the  Qnes  and  con- 
fiscations to  be  divided  into  thirds,  of  which  one  should  inure  to 
the  royal  fisc,  one  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  the  faith,  and  one 
be  given  to  the  Inquisition.  P'eudal  lands,  however,  were  to  reverl 
to  the  crown  or  to  the  immediate  loitl  as  the  case  might  require.*^ 

In  Venice  the  compromise  reached  in  1289  between  the  signiorpB 
and  Nicholas  IV.,  whereby  the  republic  permitted  the  introdnction 
of  the  Inquisition,  provided  that  all  receipts  of  the  Holy  Office 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  this  arrangement  seenu^ 
to  have  been  maintained.     In  Piedmont  the  confiscations  were  i 
vidcd  between  the  State  and  the  Inquisition  until,  in  the  latter  ha 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Amedeo  I X.  took  the  whole,  allowing  to^ 
the  Holy  Office  only  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings.f 

In  the  other  Italian  states  the  papal  ouria  grew  dissatisfied  with" 
its  share,  when  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity  of  purchasing  the 
co-operation  of  the  civil  power  with  a  third  of  the  spoils.  It  is  a 
disputed  point  with  the  jurists  when  and  how  the  change  was  ef- 
fected, but  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Church 
Buooeeded  in  grasping  the  whole  of  the  confiscations,  which  were 
divided  equally  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  papal  cameim. 
The  rai>acity  with  which  this  source  of  income  was  exploited  is 
illustrated  in  a  case  occurring  at  Pisa  in  1304.  The  inquisitor  An- 
gelo  da  Reggio  had  condemned  the  memory  of  a  deceased  citizen, 
Ix>terio  Bonamici,  and  confiscated  his  property,  part  of  which  he 
then  gave  away  and  part  he  sold  at  prices  M'hich  the  papal  curia 
esteemed  too  low.  Benedict  XL  thereupon  ordered  the  Bishop  of 
Oatia  not  to  punish  the  inquisitor,  but  to  use  fi'eely  the  oensores 
of  the  Church  in  hunting  up  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  holders^ 
and  to  take  it  from  them.  Finally,  in  1438,  Eugenius  IV.  genei«( 
ously  handed  back  to  the  bishops  the  share  of  the  papal  camera 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  slackness  in  persecution,  and,  where  the 
bishop  was  ahwj  the  teni|K>ral  lord  of  his  see,  the  confiscations  were 
to  be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  Inquisition.  Bernardo 
di  Como,  however,  writing  about  the  year  1500,  asserts  that  the 

'  Archivio  di  Napoli,  Registro  9,  Lett.  C,  fol.  90;  Reeist.  51,  Lett  A,  foJ.  9; 
Reg.98.Lett.B.foL  13;  Iteg.  113,  Lett.  A,  fol.  194;  MSS.  ChioccoreUi,  T.  VUI 

t  Albizio,  RispoaCo  al  P.  Paolo  Sarpi,  p.  3S.— Sclopiji,  Antica  I^gislazione  4d 
p]emoiit,p.  485. 
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whole  confiscations  inure  to  the  inquisitor  to  be  expended  at  his 
discretion ;  but  he  subsequently  admiU  that  the  subject  is  confused 
and  uncertain^  owing  to  contradictory  papal  decisions  and  conflict- 
ing jurisdictions  in  different  territories.* 

In  Spain  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  if  the  heretic  were  a 
clerk,  or  a  lay  vassal  of  the  Church,  the  confiscation  went  to  the 
Church ;  if  otherwise,  to  the  temporal  seigneur.f 


I 


This  greed  for  the  plunder  of  the  wretched  victims  of  persecu- 

ttion  is  peculiarly  repulsive  as  exhibited  by  the  Church,  and  may 
to  some  extent  paUiate  the  similar  action  by  the  State  in  countries 
where  the  latter  was  strong  enough  to  seize  and  retain  it.  The 
threats  of  coercion,  which  at  first  were  necessary  to  induce  the 
temporal  princes  to  confiscate  the  property  of  their  heretical  sub- 
jects, soon  became  superfluous,  and  history  has  few  displays  of 
man's  eagerness  to  profit  by  bis  fellow's  misfortunes  more  deplora- 
ble than  that  of  the  vultures  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Inquisition  to  batten  on  the  ruin  which  it  wrought. 

In  Languedoc  at  first  the  laqiiisition  endeavored  to  control  the 
oonfiiscations  for  the  purpose  of  building  prisons  and  maintaining 
prisoners,  but  these  pretensions  received  no  attention.  Under  the 
feudal  system,  the  confiscations  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  seigneur 
haut-justicier.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  France,  ended  by  pi-actically 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  during  the  eai-Uer  and 
more  profitable  period  there  were  quarrels  over  the  spoils.  After 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1229,  St.  Louis,  in  granting  tiefs  in  the  newly- 
aoquired  territories,  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  these 
questions  by  reserving  the  confiscations  for  heresy.    The  prudence 

*  Zanchioi  Trnct.  de  Hnret.  c  six.,  xxvi.,  xli.  Cf  PejK^nee  Comment,  lu  Eymeric. 
p.  659.— Grantljcan.  Repstre  de  Benoit  XI.  No.  299.— Raynuld.  ann.  1438.  No.  24. 
— Bernard!  ComeoH.  Lucerna  Inqais.  s.  v.  Bma  haretieorum.  No.  6,  8.  As  early 
as  1tt87,iii  the  seotcocea  of  AntoQio  Secco  od  the  Waldenaes  of  the  Alpine  val- 
leys, the  confiscations  are  declared  to  be  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  InquisitioD 
(Arckivio  Storico  Italiano,  No.  38.  pp.  39,  36. 30). 

It  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Benedict  XI.  that,  in  1304,  he  authorized 
FrA  Simooe,  Inquisitor  of  Rome,  to  restore  confiscations  unjustly  made  by  his 
predecessors  and  to  moderate  punishments  inflicted  by  them  if  he  considered 
them  too  severe  (Grandjeau,  No.  474). 

Alonsi  de  Spina  Fortalicii  Fidei,  Ub.  u.  Conud.  3 
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of  this  is  shown  by  the  suit  brought  by  the  Mar^haux  de  Hirepoix 
^<tne  of  the  few  families  fonnd<*d  by  the  aciventurere  who  acoom 
panied  de  Montfort — who  claimed  the  movables  of  aU  heretics  cap- 
tured in  their  lands,  even  if  the  goods  were  in  the  lands  of  the 
king — a  demand  wliicli  was  rejected  by  the  Parlement  of  Pans, 
in  1269.  The  bishops  put  in  a  claim  to  the  contiscjitiona  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  of  heretics  living  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  at  the  Council  of  Lille  (Comtat  VenaiBsin)  in  1251,  ther 
threatened  with  excommunication  any  one  who  should  dispute  it. 
The  groundlessness  of  this  claim  is  seen  in  an  agreement  made  bin- 
der tlie  auspices  of  the  Legate  Romano  in  December,  1229,  between 
the  Bishop  of  Bc'riers  and  the  king,  in  which  the  royal  right  to  the 
confiscations  is  recognized  as  incontestable,  and  the  bishop  only 
stipulates  that  in  case  of  fiefs  they  shall,  if  granted,  be  held  subjoet 
to  his  seignorial  rights,  or  if  the  king  retains  them  some  oompen- 
sation  shall  be  made  for  the  loss  of  the  suzerainty.  This  indicates 
a  source  of  reasonable  complaint,  for,  in  the  annexation  of  tie&  to 
the  crown,  the  bishops  found  theiuselves  losing  in  place  of  profiting 
by  persecution.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  adjust  these  con- 
flicting claims  over  the  spoil.  By  a  transaction  of  1£34  we  see 
that  the  king  had  subjected  himself  to  the  stipulation  of  parting 
with  all  confiscated  property  within  a  year  and  a  day.  The  Coun- 
cil of  B^ziere,  in  1240,  adoptetl  a  canon  on  the  subject,  but  it  oould 
not  be  enforced,  and  at  length,  about  1255,  St.  I^ouis  agreed  upon 
a  oompi'omise,  whereby  all  confiscated  lands  subject  to  the  bishops 
were  equally  divided,  with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  prelates  to 
buy  out,  within  two  months,  the  royal  share  at  a  price  fixed  by 
arbitration ;  if  this  right  was  not  exercised  the  king  was  bound, 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  to  pass  the  lands  out  of  his  hands  into 
those  of  a  peraon  of  the  same  condition  as  the  former  owner,  to  be 
held  under  the  same  terms  of  service  or  villeinage ;  but  all  mow 
bles  were  declared  to  belong  unreservedly  to  the  crown.  Under, 
this  arrangement  the  temporalities  of  the  sees  grew  rapidly.  Wi 
have  seen  the  apostolic  poverty  which  afflicted  the  bishops  of  Ton- 
louse  prior  to  the  crusades:  during  the  succeeding  century  the 
whole  land  was  impoverished  and  the  cities  suffered  especially,  yet 
when,  in  1317,  John  XXII.  carved  six  new  bishoprics  out  of  the  see 
of  Toulouse,  his  reason  was  found  in  the  excessive  revenues  of  the 
bishop,  uooonting  to  forty  thousand  livres  Toumois  per  annum^  al- 
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though  it  had  already  been  shorn  of  nearly  half  of  it«  territory  by 
Boniface  VIII.  to  form  the  see  of  Pamiere.* 

The  bishops  of  AUii  were  especially  active  and  fortunate  in 
this  saturnalia  of  plunder.  During  the  confusion  of  the  wars  and 
the  settlement  they  assumed  rights,  including  havie  justice  and 
the  confiscations,  which  led  to  contests  with  the  representatives  of 
the  crown,  lasting  for  thirty  years.  They  were  specially  active  in 
the  pursuit  of  heretics,  which  they  thus  found  profitable  as  well 
as  praiseworthy.  In  1247  Bishop  Bertrand  procured  from  Inno- 
cent IV.  a  special  depulHtion  of  inquisitorial  power,  probably  to 
strengthen  hLs  claims,  iind  the  next  year  he  drove  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  selling  commutations  for  confiscation  to  condemned  and 
re|>entant  heretics — an  ex])edient  more  lucrative  t  han  regular^  for 
when  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  in  1253,  endeavored  to  speculate  in  the 
confiscations  in  the  same  way,  he  was  compelled  to  desist  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  declared 
that  it  would  leatl  to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  and  the  destruo- 
tion  of  religion.  Finally,  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  bishop  on  the 
Bitions,  St.  Ix>uis,  in  December,  1264,  made  with  [Bernard  de 
!>inbret,  the  incumbent  of  the  see,  a  convention,  promptly  con- 
firmed by  Urban  IV.,  by  which  the  prelate  was  entitled  to  one 

■    half  of  all  confiscations  of  realty  and  personalty  within  the  diocese,   fl 
v«-«4  1^     4  Vft^^   rtiB«4- nfki*    a rl  1*41*1 4a  iv^i    f  ria4^    4^  n^    Inn  r^o    ona  1«^    r\.¥  4- n^k    v^al    ^ta^^^t%         ^^ 
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'  MSS.  Bib.  NAt.,  foods  latin,  No.  U930,  fol.  224.— Lirrei  de  Josticc  et  de 
Plet.LiT.  I. Tit  ill.  \  7.— Vai9aette,III.  8fll.— Les  Olim.I.  817.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat, 
funds  latin,  No.  11647— Coni^il.  Insulan.  ann.  12SI  c.  S.— Teulet,  Layettes,  II. 
165.— Concil.  Biterrens.  ano.  1246  c.  4.— Vaissette.  fid.  Privat,  Mil.  975.- Balur. 
Coucil.Narbonn. Append. pp. P6-99.— Coll. Doat.XXXV. 48.  Cf.Berger.Registres 
d'Innoc.  IV.  No.  1543^.  1547-8.— Vaissette,  IV.  170.— Baudoain,  Lettrea  inftdiKa 
de  Philippe  le  Bel,  Partfi.  1886,  p.  xl. 

In  spite  of  the  geneml  scdac  of  equity  manifested  by  St.  Lonis.  he  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  acqtiiflitions  jufitified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  1246  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  raiil  made  upon  the  Jews  ofCarcHssonne,  who  were  thrown 
into  prison.  In  July  St  Louie  writes  to  his  seneschal  that  he  wants  to  get  from 
them  all  that  be  can  ;  they  arc,  therefore,  to  be  held  in  strict  dnress,  while  the 
amount  which  they  can  be  made  to  pay  is  to  be  reported  to  him.  In  August 
he  writes  that  the  sum  proposed  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  seneschal  is  in- 
stracted  to  extort  all  that  he  can.— Vaiseette,  tA.  Private  Ym.  It9t-a. 
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with  the  further  advantage  that  the  king's  share  of  the  real  estate 
passed  into  possession  of  the  bishop  if  it  wafl  not  sold  'n'ithin  a 
twelvemonth,  and  became  his  absolute  property  if  not  sold  within 
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three  years.  Accordingly  in  the  accounts  of  the  royal  procwrfrwrt 
dea  encours  of  Carcassonne  we  constantly  find  the  confiscations  in 
Albi  shared  with  the  bishop.  Although  between  St,  John*s  day 
1323  and  1323  this  share  in  money  amounts!  only  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  livres,  there  were  timc^  when  it  was  much  great«r. 
About  the  year  1300  Bishop  Bernard  de  Castanet  generously  ga?©, 
to  the  Dominican  Church  of  Albi  his  portion  of  the  est-atos  of  twi 
citizens.  Guilloin  Ayraeric  and  Jean  do  Castanet,  condemned  after! 
death,  which  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  livrcs.  It 
readily  be  imaginetl  that  this  arrangement  with  the  crown  gaw 
rise  to  constant  quarrels.  In  vain  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1307,  ordered 
the  observance  of  the  agreement  with  restitution  for  any  infrac- 
tions. In  1310  we  find  the  bishop  claiming  properties  which  had 
not  been  sold  within  the  three  years,  and  Amaud  Assalit,  the  pro- 
miTtur,  arguing  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  effecting  sales  by 
just  and  legitimate  causes,  when  the  seneschal,  Aymeric  de  Croso, 
decided  that  the  imjiediments  had  been  legitimate,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  king  were  not  forfeited.* 

These  were  not  the  only  questions  arising  from  this  whol 
spoliation  which  afforded  an  ample  harvest  to  the  legal  professioiL 
A  suit  brought  by  the  bishops  of  Rodez  for  some  lands  held  by  the  , 
crown  as  heretic  confiscations  dragged  on  for  thirty  years  until  itfl 
reached  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  which  coolly  annulled  all  the  pro-™ 
oeedings  on  the  ground  that  those  who  had  actetl  for  the  crown 
had  lacked  the  requisite  authority.  Almost  equally  protracted' 
and  oonfuse<l  was  a  suit  between  Eleanor  de  Mont  fort,  Coun 
of  Vendome,  and  the  king  over  the  lands  of  Jean  Baudier  and  Ray- 
mond Calverie.  The  confiscations  occurred  in  1300;  in  1327  th 
suit  was  stiU  pursuing  its  weary  way,  to  be  finally  compromised  in 
1335.t 

All  prelates  were  not  as  rapacious  as  those  of  Albi,  one  of 
whom  we  find  still,  in  1328,  complaining  of  the  evasions  resorted 
to  by  the  victims  to  save  a  fragment  of  their  property  for  their 

•  A.  MoUnier  (Vaiaiette,  £<l.  Privat,  VR  284-94;  Vm.  919).---Con.  Doal, 
XXXIV.  131, 185, 180 ;  XXXV.  93.— Urbani  PP.  IV.  Epist-  ti3  (Martenc  ThcMor. 
11.  04).— Bern.  Quidon.  Hist.  Conr.  Albiena.— Vaiuette,  HI.  Pr.  467.  fiOO.— Ai^ 
de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXXI.  143,  146). 

t  C.  Alolinier,  L^InquisitioD  dans  le  midi  de  la  France,  p.  101.— Left  Olinij  IIL 
n%$-Q,  1440-3.    See  also  1. 9%0. 
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families ;  but  the  princes  and  their  representatives  were  relentless 
in  grasping  all  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  aa  soon  as  a  suspect  wius  citod  before  the  Incjuisition 
his  property  was  sequestrated  to  await  the  result,  and  pi'oclaination 
was  made  to  all  his  ilobtors  and  those  who  held  his  effects  to  bring 
everything  to  the  king.  Charlea  of  Aujou  carried  this  pniotic*  to 
Naples,  where  a  royal  order,  in  1209,  to  arrest  sixty-nine  heretics 
contains  instructions  to  seize  simaltaneonsly  their  goods,  which  are 
to  be  held  for  the  king.  So  assured  were  the  oflicials  that  con- 
demnation would  follow  trial  that  they  frequently  did  not  await 
the  result,  but  carried  out  the  confiscation  in  advance.  This  abuse 
was  coeval  with  the  founding  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1237  Greg- 
ory IX.  complained  of  it  and  forbade  it,  but  to  little  purpose,  for 
in.  124(3  the  Council  of  Beziers  Jigain  prohibited  it,  unless,  indeed, 
the  offender  had  knowingly  adhered  to  those  who  were  known  to  fl 
be  heretics,  in  which  case,  apparently,  it  was  sanctioned.  When, 
in  1259,  St.  Louis  mitigated  the  rigors  of  confiscation,  he  indirectly 

■  forbade  this  wrong  by  instructing  his  officials  that,  when  the  ae-  ■ 
oused  was  not  condemned  to  imprisonment,  they  should  give  him 

■  or  his  heirs  a  hearing  to  reclaim  the  property ;  but,  if  there  was 
any  suspicion  of  heresy,  it  was  not  to  be  restored  without  taking 
security  that  it  should  be  surrendered  if  anything  was  proved  M 

I    within  five  years,  during  which  period  it  was  not  to  be  alienated,  I 
Yet  still  the  outrage  of  confiscation  before  conviction  continued  H 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  induce  Boniface  VIII.  to  embody  its  fl 
prohibition  in  the  canon  law.     Even  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it. 
The  Inquisition  had  so  habituated  men's  minds  to  the  belief  tliat 

■  no  one  escaped  who  had  once  fallen  into  it6  hands,  that  the  officials  ■ 
considered  themselves  safe  in  acting  upon  the  presumption.  By 
an  unusual  coincidence  we  have  the  data  from  various  sources  in 
a  single  casa  of  this  kind  which  is  doubtless  the  type  of  many  B 
others.  In  the  prosecutions  at  Albi  in  1300,  a  certain  Jean  Bau- 
dier  was  first  examined  January  20,  when  he  acknowledged  noth- 
ing. At  a  second  hearing,  February  5,  he  confessed  to  acts  of 
heresy,  and  he  was  condemned  March  7.  Yet  his  confiscated 
property  was  sold  January  29,  not  only  before  his  sentence,  but 
before  his  confession.  GuiUem  Garric,  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  plot  to  destroy  the  inquisitorial  records  of  Carcassonne  in  1 284, 
was  not  sentenced  until  1319,  but  in  1301  we  find  the  Count  of  Foix. 
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and  tho  royal  officials  quarreliing  over  his  confiscated  castle  of 
Monteirat.* 

The  ferocious  rapacity  with  which  this  process  of  oonfiscation 
was  carriod  on  may  be  conceived  from  a  report  made  by  Jean 
d' Arsis,  Seneschal  of  Rouergue,  to  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  about  1253jJ 
as  an  evitlence  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  guarding  the  inter^ 
eats  of  his  suzerain.  The  Bishop  of  Rodez  was  conducting  a  vigor- 
ous episcopal  inquisition,  and  at  Najac  had  handed  over  a  oerUin 
Hogues  Paraire  as  a  heretic,  whom  the  seneschal  bumed  '*  incon- 
tinently "  and  collected  over  one  thousand  livres  Tournois  from  his 
estate.  Hearing,  subsequently,  that  the  bishop  had  cited  before 
him  at  Rodez  six  other  citizens  of  Najac,  d' Arsis  hastened  thither 
to  see  that  no  fraud  was  practised  on  the  count.  The  bishop  told 
him  that  these  men  were  all  heretics,  and  that  he  would  make  the 
count  gain  one  hundred  thousand  sols  from  their  confiscations,  bat 
botii  he  and  his  assessors  begged  the  seneschal  to  forego  a  portion 
to  the  culprits  or  their  cluldren,  which  that  loyal  servitor  bluntly 
refused.  Then  the  bishop,  following  evil  oounsel,  and  in  fraud  of 
the  rights  of  the  count,  endeavored  to  elude  the  forfeiture  by  con- 
demning the  heretics  to  some  lighter  penance.  The  seneschal, 
however,  knew  his  master's  rights  and  seized  the  property,  after 
which  he  allowed  some  pittance  to  the  penitents  and  their  children, 
reporting  that  in  addition  to  this  he  was  in  possession  of  about  one 
thousand  livres ;  and  be  winds  up  by  advising  the  count,  if  he 
wishes  not  to  be  defraudetl,  to  appoint  some  one  to  watch  and  su- 
pervise the  further  inquisitions  of  the  bishop.  On  the  other  hand 
the  bishops  complained  that  the  officials  of  Alphonse  permitted  her- 
etics, for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  retain  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  confiscated  property,  or  else  condemned  to  the  flames 
those  who  did  not  deserve  it  in  order  to  seize  their  estates.  These 
frightful  abuses  giew  so  unbearable  that,  in  1254,  the  officials  of  fl 
Alphonse,  including  Gui  Foucoix,  endeavored  to  reform  them  by 
issuing  general  regulations  on  the  subject,  but  the  matter  was  one 

•  Archivet  de  rCvBche  d'Albi  (Doat,  XXXV.  88).— Lea  Glim,  I  556.— Ap 
chivio  di  Xapoli,  Regist  4,  Lett.  B,  ful.  47.— Archives  de  r^T^clifi  de  Bteien 
(DoAt,  XXXI.  SB),— CoDcil.  Biterrens.  ann.  1348  c  8. — Ismubcrt.  Anc.  Loix 
Frangaiaed,  I.  257.-0.  19  Sexto  v.  2.— MSB.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  11847.— 
Collect.  Doat,  XXXV.  68.— Molimer,  L'lnq.  dans  de  midi  de  la  France,  p.  lOS. 
— ValMctte,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  870  »qq. 
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which  in  iU  inherent  nature  scarce  admitted  of  reform.  Yet  Al- 
phozise,  with  all  his  greed,  was  not  unwilling  to  share  the  plunder 
with  those  who  secured  it  for  hint,  and  several  of  his  not  wholly 
dijsinterested  hberalities  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  1268  we 
have  a  letter  of  his  assigning  to  the  Inquisition  a  revenue  of  one 
hundred  hvres  per  annum  on  the  confiscated  estate  of  a  heretic; 
and  in  1270  another,  confirming  the  foundation  of  a  chapel  from 
a  aimilar  source.* 
B  Nothing  could  exceed  the  minute  thoroughness  with  which 
"  every  fragment  of  a  confiscated  estate  was  followed  up  and  seized. 
The  account  of  the  collections  of  confiscated  property  from  1302 
to  1313  by  the  procwreurs  deji  encours  of  Carcassone  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  shows  how  carefully  the  debts  due  to  the  condemned 
were  looked  after,  even  to  a  few  pence  for  a  measure  of  com.     In 

■  the  case  of  one  wealthy  prisoner.  Ouillem  de  Fenasse,  the  estate 
was  not  wound  up  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  whole  number  of 
debts  collected  foots  up  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  in  amounts 
ranging  from  five  deniers  upward.  As  the  ooUectors  never  credit 
themselves  with  amounts  paid  in  discharge  of  debts  due  by  these 
estates,  it  is  evident  that  the  rule  that  a  heretic  could  give  no  valid 
obligations  was  strictly  construed  and  that  creditors  were  shame- 
lessly cheated.  In  this  seizure  of  debts  the  nobles  asserted  a  right 
to  claim  any  sums  duo  by  debtors  who  were  their  vassals,  but  Phi- 
lippe de  Valois,  in  1320,  decided  that  when  the  debts  were  payable 

■  at  the  domicile  of  the  heretic  they  inured  to  the  royal  fisc,  irre- 
spective of  the  allegiance  of  the  debtor.     Another  illustration  of 

I  the  remorseless  greed  which  seized  everything  is  found  in  a  suit 
decided  by  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  1302.  On  the  death  of  the 
Chevalier  Guillom  Prunele  and  his  wife  Isabelle,  the  guardianship 
of  their  orphans  would  legally  vest  in  the  next  of  kin,  the  Cheva- 
lier Bernard  de  Montesquieu,  but  he  had  been  burned  some  years 
before  for  heresy,  and  his  estate,  of  course,  confiscated.  The  Sene- 
schal of  Carcassonne  insisteil  that  the  guardianship  which  thus 
subsequently  fell  in  formed  part  of  the  assets  of  the  estate,  and 

■  he  accordingly  assumed  it,  but  a  nephew,  an  Esquire  Bernard  de 
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'  Boataric,  Saint  Louu  et  Alphonse  de  Poitiers,  Paris,  1870.  pp.  48S-ti.—Doaai0, 
Lee  Bourcea  de  Phl^toirc  de  Inquisition  (Revue  des  Qaestions  Historiqnej,  Oct, 
1881,  p.  4S6).-CoU.  Doat,  XXXH  01,  84. 
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Montesquieu,  contested  the  matter  and  finally  obtained  a  decision 
in  his  favor.* 

Equal  care  was  oxerrised  in  recovering  alienated  property.  Ak, 
in  obedience  to  the  Roman  law  of  majest-a^y  forfeiture  occurred  ip»o 
facto  as  soon  as  the  crime  of  heresy  was  committed,  the  heretic 
could  convey  no  legal  title,  and  any  assignments  which  he  »nighl 
have  made  were  void,  no  matter  tiirough  how  many  hands  the 
property  might  have  passed.  The  holder  was  forced  to  surrender 
it,  nor  could  he  demand  restitution  of  what  he  had  jjaid,  unless  the 
money  or  other  consideration  were  found  among  the  goods  of  the 
heretic.  The  eagerness  with  which,  in  such  cases,  the  rigor  of  the 
law  was  enforced  may  bo  estimated  from  one  occurring  in  1279. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  written  from  Naples  to  his  viguier  and  sous- 
viguier  at  Mai-spillns  telling  them  that  a  certain  Maria  Rol>erui, 
before  condemnation  t«  prison  for  heresy,  had  sold  a  house  which 
was  subject  to  confiscation  ;  this  he  ordered  them  to  seize,  to  sell 
by  auction,  and  to  report  the  proceeds ;  but  they  neglected  to  do  so. 
The  viguiers  were  changed,  and  now  the  unforgetful  Charles  writes 
to  the  new  officials,  rejjeating  his  oitlere  and  hohling  them  person- 
ally responsible  for  obedience.  At  the  same  time  he  writes  to  his 
seneschal  with  instructions  to  look  after  the  matter^  as  it  lies  veryi 
near  to  his  heart.f 

The  cruelty  of  the  process  of  conliscation  was  enhanced  by  the 
pitiless  methods  employed.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  arrested  for 
suspicion  of  heresy  his  property  was  sequestrated  and  seized  by  the 
officials,  to  be  returned  to  him  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  his  guilt 
might  be  declared  not  proven.  This  rule  was  enforced  in  the 
most  rigorous  manner,  every  article  of  his  household  gear  and 
provisions  being  inventoried,  as  well  as  his  real  estate.J  Thus, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  his  family  were  turned  out-ofndoorB  to 
starve  or  to  depend  upon  the  precarious  charity  of  otliers — a  charity 

•  ArehivM  de  r£vech€  d'Albl  (Doat,  XXXIIL  207-72).— Coll.  Doa^  XXXV- 
Oa.— Lea  Oliin.  EL  111. 

i  Bernardi  Coniens.  Lucerna  Inquis.  b.  x.  Bonn  httrfticor. — Archidiac.  Oloaa, 
sup.  c  10  Sexto  V.  2.— Archivio  A\  Napoli,  Rcgi«t.  15,  Lett,  C.  fol.  77,  78. 

The  English  law  of  felony  was  also  retroactive,  and  all  alienations  fiul)«cquetit 
to  the  comaussion  of  the  crime  were  void  (Bractoo,  Lib.  ni.  Tract.  iL 
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chilled  by  the  fact  that  any  manifestation  of  sympathy  was  dan- 
gerous. It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  human 
misery  arising  from  this  source  alone. 

In  this  chaos  of  plunder  we  may  readily  imagine  that  those 
who  were  engaged  in  such  work  were  not  over-nice  as  to  securing 
a  share  of  the  spoliations.  In  1304  Jacques  de  Polignae,  who  had 
been  for  twenty  years  keeper  of  the  inquisitorial  jail  at  Carcas- 
Bonne,  and  several  of  the  officials  employed  on  the  confiscations, 
were  found  to  have  converted  and  detained  a  large  amount  of  val- 
uable property,  including  a  castle,  several  farms  and  other  lands, 
vineyards,  orchanls,  antl  movables,  all  of  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  and  to  suffer  punishment  at  the  king's  pleasure.* 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  cruel  greed  to  a  case  which  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  Flanders  at  a  time  when  in  that  region  the 
Inquisition  had  become  so  nearly  dormant  that  the  usages  of  oon- 
fisration  were  almost  forgotten.  The  Bishop  of  Toumay  and  the 
Vicfir  of  the  Inquisition  condemned  at  Lille  a  number  of  heretics, 
who  were  duly  burned.  They  confiscated  the  property,  claiming 
the  movables  for  the  Church  and  the  inquisitor,  and  the  realty  for 
the  fisc.  The  magistrates  of  Lille  boldly  interposed,  declaring  that 
among  the  iibcrti^s  of  their  town  was  the  privilege  that  no  burgher 
could  forfeit  both  body  and  goods ;  and,  acting  for  the  children  of 
one  of  the  victims,  they  took  out  apostofi  and  appealed  to  the 
pope.  The  counsellors  of  the  suzerain,  Philippe  le  Bon  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  a  clearer  ])eroeption  of  the  law,  claimed  that  the 
whole  confiscations  inured  to  him,  while  the  ecclesiastics  declared 
the  rule  to  bo  invariable  that  the  personalty  went  to  the  Church 
and  only  the  real  estate  to  the  fisc.  The  triangular  quarrel  threat- 
ened long  and  costly  litigation,  and  finally  all  parties  agreed  to  leave 
the  decision  to  the  duke  himself.  With  rare  wisdom,  in  1430,  he 
settled  the  matter,  with  general  consent,  by  deciding  that  the  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  should  be  treated  as  not  rendoi*ed,  and  the 
pi-operty  be  left  to  the  heirs,  ut  the  same  time  expressly  declaring 
that  the  rights  of  Church,  Inquisition,  city,  and  state,  were  re- 
served without  prejudice,  in  any  case  that  might  arise  in  future, 
which  was,  he  said,  not  likely  to  occur.  Ho  did  not  manifest  the 
same  disinterestedness  in  1460,  however,  in  the  terrible  persecution 
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of  the  aorcererB  of  Arras,  when  the  movables  were  confiscated  lo 
the  episcopal  treasury,  and  he  seized  the  landed  property  in  spite 
of  the  privileges  alleged  by  the  city,* 
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In  addition  to  the  misery  inflicted  by  these  wholesale  confis- 
cations on  the  thousands  of  innocent  and  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren thus  stripped  of  everything,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  evil  which  they  entailed  upon  all  classes  in  the 
business  of  daily  life.  All  safeguards  were  withdrawn  from  every 
transaction.  No  creditor  or  purchaser  could  be  sure  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  him  with  whom  he  was  dealing;  and,  even  more  than 
the  principle  that  ownership  was  forfeited  as  soon  as  heresy  bad 
been  committed  by  the  living,  the  practice  of  proceeding  against 
the  memory  of  the  dead  after  an  interval  virtually  unlimited, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  feel  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  property,  whether  it  had  descended  in  his  family  for  gen- 
erations, or  had  been  acquired  within  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

The  prescription  of  time  against  the  Church  had  to  be  at  least 
forty  years — against  the  Roman  Church,  a  hundred,  and  tbis  pre- 
scription ran,  not  from  the  commission  of  the  crime,  but  from  its 
detection.     Though  some  legist^s  hold  that  proceedings  against^ 
the  deceased  had  to  be  commenced  within  five  years  after  death,fl 
others  a-sserted  that  there  was  no  limit,  and  the  practice  of  the" 
Inquisition  shows  that  the  latter  opinion  was  followed.     The 
prescription  of  forty  years'  possession  by  good  Catholics  was  fur- 
ther limited  by  the  conditions  that  they  must  at  no  time  have  had 
a  knowledge  that  the  former  owner  was  a  heretic,  and,  moreover, 
he  must  have  died  with  an  unsullied  reputation  for  orthodoxy — 
both  points  which  might  cast  a  grave  doubt  on  titles.f 


*  Archives  G6D6raleB  de  Belgiqoe,  Papierv  d*i^tftt,  v.  405. — H^moirat  ds^ 
JftOques  du  Clercq,  Liv.  iv.  ch.  4,  14. 

In  Arras  a  charter  of  1335,  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  in  1869,  protected  th« 
burghers  from  confisc&tion  when  condemned  for  crime  by  any  competent  triba* 
nal.— Durerger,  La  Tauderie  dans  les  ^tat«  de  Philippe  le  Boo,  Arru,  1889, 
p.  60. 

t  C.  9,  8,  9, 14,  Soxto  xn.  26,— Bcmardi  Comenais  Lucema  Inquia.  a.  t.  Bona 
A«rrtiror«m.— Eymeric.  Direct  Tnquis.  pp.  S70-3.— Zanchini  TracL  de  Hsrai.  c 
ixiv.— J.  F.  Ponzinib.  de  I..amii8  c.  76. 

Svvent  na  was  the  conlempoTaT^  ^V1g\\l\^  \«w  ^^uoat  felony,  it  bad  ni  leut 
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Prosecution  of  the  dead,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  mockery  in 
which  virtually  defence  was  impossible  and  confiscation  inevita- 
ble. How  unexpectedly  the  blow  might  fall  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
Gherartlo  of  Florence.  He  was  rich  and  powerful,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  noblest  and  oldest  houses,  and  was  consul  of  the  city 
in  1318.  Secretly  a  heretic,  he  was  herelicated  on  his  death-l>ed 
between  124ti  and  1250,  but  the  matter  lay  dormant  until  1313, 
when  Fra  Grimaldo,  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  brought  a  success- 
ful prosecution  against  his  memory.  In  the  condemnation  were 
included  his  children  UgoUno,  Cante,  Nerlo,  and  Bertuccio,  and 
his  grandchildren,  Goccia,  Coppo,  FrA  Giovanni,  Gherardo,  prior 
of  S.  Quirieo,  Goccino,  Baldino,  and  Marco  —  not  that  they  were 
heretics,  but  that  they  were  disinherited  and  subjected  to  the  dis- 
abilities of  descendants  of  heretics.  When  such  proceedings  were 
bailed  as  pre-eminent  exhibitions  of  holy  zeal,  no  man  could  feel 
secure  in  his  possessions,  whether  derived  from  descent  or  pur- 
chase.* 

An  instance  of  a  different  character,  but  equally  illustrative,  is 
furnished  by  the  ease  of  Geraud  de  Puy-Germer.  His  father  had 
been  condemned  for  heresy  in  the  times  of  liaymond  VII.  of  Tou- 
louse, who  generously  restored  the  confiscated  estates.  Yet,  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  count,  in  12H8,  the  zealous  agents  of 
Alphonse  seized  them  as  still  liable  to  forfeiture.     Geraud  there- 
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tliis  concession  to  justice,  that  a  felon  had  to  be  convicted  in  hU  lifetime;  bis 
death  before  conriction  thus  prevented  coofiacAtioo  (Bracton,  Lib.  m.  Tract,  ii. 
cap.  18,  No.  17). 

"  Lami,  Antichttd  Toscane,  pp.  497,536-7. — It  is  true  that  when,  in  1385. 
Henri  de  Chamay,  Inquisitor  of  Carcasionne,  sent  to  the  papal  court  the  depoai- 
tiona  against  the  memory  of  eighteen  pereons  accused  of  heretical  acts  commit- 
ted between  1284  and  1290,  and  asked  for  iiistructioaa,  the  decision  was  that  no 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  te«timuny  of  witnesses  who  mostly  contradicted 
tiieiiuetves,  and  who  only  swore  to  what  they  had  beard  long  before.  Three 
previoofl  iDTestigations  against  the  same  persons  had  been  held  without  reach- 
ing a  conclusion,  and  the  papal  advisers  assumed  that  there  had  been  good  rea- 
sons for  droppiu^  the  matter. — Vaisscttc,  £d.  Privat,  IX.  401. 

How  tlie  system  worked  is  seen  in  the  complaint  niaile  in  1247  to  St  Louis, 
by  OuiUem  Pierre  de  Viutrou,  that  the  royal  seneschal  of  Carcassonne  hud  seized 
his  property  derived  through  liis  mother,  because  his  grandfather,  seventeen 
years  after  death,  had  been  accused  nf  heresy.  St  Louis  thereupon  ordered  u 
examination  and  report— Vaissette,  ta.  Privat,  TUL  UM. 
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upon  appealed  to  Alphonse,  who  ordered  an  investigatioii 
with  what  result  does  not  apjiear.* 

Not  only  were  all  ulienatioriH  made  by  heretira  set  ajude 
the  property  wrested  from  tlie  purfbu««rs,  but  hU  debts  cent 
ed  by  them,  and  all  h}T)otbecations  and  liens  given  to  secure  loaos. 
were  void.  Thus  doubt  was  cast  upon  every  obligation  that 
man  could  enter  into.  Even  when  Hi.  Louis  !H>ficnt!d  the  rigor  i 
confiscation  in  I^anguedoc.  the  utmost  concession  he  would  mi 
was  that  creditors  should  lje  i)aiU  for  debts  contracted  by  ciilpr 
before  they  became  heretics,  while  all  claims  arising  subsequentlv' 
to  an  act  of  heresy  were  rejected.  As  no  man  could  be  certain  of 
the  orthoiloxy  of  another,  it  will  bo  evident  bow  much  distrust 
nmst  have  been  thrown  ajxin  every  bargain  and  every  sale  in  the 
commonest  transactions  of  life.  The  blighting  influence  of  this 
upon  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry  can  readily 
perceived,  coming  ns  it  di<l  at  a  time  when  the  commercial 
mdustriai  movement  of  Euixipe  was  beginning  t<J  usher  in  tli 
dawn  of  modern  culture.  It  was  not  merely  the  spiritual  strivir 
of  the  thirteenth  century  that  was  repressed  by  the  Inquisitionl 
the  progress  of  material  improvement  was  seriously  retarded.  If 
was  this,  among  other  incidents  of  |>ersecution,  which  arrested  the 
promising  civilization  of  the  south  of  France  and  transferred 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  Inquisition  was  oomp 
atively  unknown,  the  predominance  in  commerce  and  industr 
which  brought  freedom  and  wealth  and  power  and  progrees  in  i| 
train.f 

The  quick-witted  ItaUan  commonwealths,  then  rising  into  met- 
cantile  importance,  were  keen  to  recognize  the  disabilities  thus 
inflicted  upon  them.  In  Florence  a  remedy  was  sought  by 
quiring  the  seller  of  real  estate  always  to  give  security  agaic 
possible  future  sentences  of  confiscation  by  the  Inquisition — tfc 
security  in  general  being  that  of  a  thiM  party,  although  there 
must  have  been  no  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  though  it 
might  likewise  be  invalidated  at  any  moment  by  the  same  cauaa. 


■  Vftissetie,  fid.  Privat,  VUI.  1641. 

t  ZaDchini  Tract  de  Hsret.  c.  xirii. — Isambert,  Anc.  Lo!x  Franpaiaea,  L  ! 

Yet  there  ia  a  cose  in  1S69  in  which  a  creditor  of  two  condemned  heretics  i 
plies  to  Alphonae  of  Poitiers  to  he  paid  out  of  the  confiscfttions.  and  Alphoo 
orden  an  ioqui27  into  tbe  drcumftUucQtt.— Vutioaette,  £d.  Prirat,  VIU.  1682. 
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Even  in  contracts  for  personalty,  security  was  also  often  demanded 
and  given.  This  was,  at  least,  only  replacing  one  evil  by  another 
of  scarcely  less  magnitude,  and  the  trouble  grew  so  intolerable 
that  a  remedy  was  sought  for  one  of  its  worst  features.  The  re- 
public solemnly  represented  to  Martin  I V.  the  scandals  which  had 
ooonrred  and  the  yet  greater  ones  threatened,  in  consequence  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  real  estate  of  heretics  in  the  hands  of  Itona- 
fid^  purchasers,  and  by  a  special  bull  of  Nov.  23, 1383,  the  pontiff 
graciously  ordered  the  Florentine  inquisitors  in  future  not  to  seize 
snch  property.* 


I 
I 
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The  princes  who  enjoyetl  the  results  of  confiscations  recognized 
that  they  carried  with  them  the  correlative  duty  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Inquisition ;  indeed,  self-interest  alone  would  have 
prompted  them  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  the  highest  efficiency  an 
instrumentality  so  profitable.  Theoretical!}'',  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  bisliops  were  Uable  for  these  expenses,  and  at  first 
the  inquisitors  of  lAngue<loc  sought  to  obtain  funds  from  them, 
BOggeeting  that  at  least  pecuniary  penances  infiicted  for  pious  uses 
should  be  devoted  to  paying  their  notaries  and  clerks.  This  wa« 
fruitless,  for,  as  Gui  Foucoix  (Clement  IV.)  remarks,  their  hands 
were  tenacious  and  their  purses  constipated,  and  as  it  was  useless 
to  look  to  them  for  resources,  he  advises  that  the  pecuniary  pen- 
ances be  used  for  the  purpose,  providing  it  l)e  done  decently  and 
without  scandahzing  the  people.  Throughout  central  and  north- 
era  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fines  and  confiscations  rendered 
the  Inquisition  fully  self-supporting,  and  the  inquisitors  were  eager 
to  make  business  out  of  which  they  could  reap  a  pecuniary  har- 
vest. In  Venice  the  State  defrayed  all  expenses  and  took  all 
profits.  In  Naples  the  same  policy  was  at  first  pursued  by  the 
Angevine  monarchs,  who  took  the  confiscations  and,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  prisoners,  paid  to  each  inquisitor  one  augustale  (one 
quarter  ounce  of  gold)  per  diem  for  the  expenses  of  himself  and 
his  associate,  his  notary,  and  three  familiars,  witli  their  horses. 
These  stipends  were  assigned  upon  the  Naples  customs  on  iron, 
pitch,  and  salt ;  the  orders  for  their  payment  ran  usually  for  six 


ed     ■ 
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*  Lami.  Antichiti  Toscane,  p.  598.  —  Arcbivio  di  Fireaze,  Rifonxugioni, 
CluM  T.  No.  110. 
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months  at  a  time  and  had  to  be  renewed;  Uiero  was  oonsiderahle 
delay  in  the  settlements,  and  the  inquisitors  had  snbstantiai  eaoM 
of  complaint,  although  the  offlcials  were  threatimed  with  fines  for 
lack  of  promptness,  in  1*272,  however,  I  (ind  a  letter  issued  tfl 
the  inquisitor,  Vra  Matteo  di  Caj^tellamare,  providing  him  with  it 
yearns  sahiry,  payable  six  months  in  arlvance.  When,  as  men- 
tioned above,  Charles  II.,  in  12iM»,  divided  the  prooeecis  according 
to  the  papal  prescription,  he  liberally  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  expenses,  though  on  a  somewhat  re<1uce<I  scale.  In  letters  of 
May  16, 1294,  he  onlers  the  payment  to  Fni  Bartolomeo  di  AquilA 
of  four  tareni  per  diem  (the  tareno  was  one  thirtieth  of  an  ounce 
of  gold),  and  July  7  of  the  same  year  he  provides  that  five  oonces 
per  month  be  paid  to  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  official  family.* 
In  France  there  was  at  first  some  question  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  charges  attendant  npon  persecution.  The  doty 
the  bishops  to  suppress  lieresy  was  so  plain  that  they  could  n 
refuse  to  meet  the  expenses,  at  least  in  part.  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition  this  consisted  almost  wholly  in  tiie 
maintenance  of  imprisoned  converts,  and  at  the  Council  of  Ton- 
louse  they  agreetl  to  defray  this  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
no  money,  while  those  who  had  property  to  be  confiscated  they 
claime^l  should  lie  supported  by  the  princes  who  obtained  it.  ThiA 
proposition,  like  the  subsequent  one  of  the  Council  of  AIbi,  in  12&4. 
was  altogether  too  cumbrous  to  work.  The  statutes  of  Raymond, 
in  1234,  while  dwelling  elaborately  on  the  subject  of  confiscatioi 
made  no  provision  for  meeting  the  cost  of  the  new  Inquisitio: 
and  the  matter  reraaine*!  unsettled.  In  1237  we  find  Gregon'  1^ 
complaining  that  the  royal  officials  contributed  nothing  for  the 
support  of  the  prisoners  whose  property  they  had  confiscated. 
When,  in  1246,  the  Council  of  BerJers  was  assembled,  the  Cardinal 
Legate  of  Albano  reminded  the  bishops  that  it  WM  their  buaineas 
to  provide  for  it,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Council  of 
Montpellier,  whose  proceedings  have  not  reached  us.  The  good 
bishops  were  not  disposed  to  do  this.     As  we  have  seen,  they 

*  M3S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin.  No.  14930,  fol.  338.— Gnid.  Fnlcod.  Quest  m. 
— Archivio  di  Napoli,  Rcgist.  6,  Lett.  B,  fol.  35 ;  Reg.  10,  Lett.  B,  fol.  «,  7,  W; 
Reg.  U,  Lett  0,  fol.  40;  Reg.  13,  Lett  A.  fol.  212;  Reg.  61,  Lett  A,  fol.  0; 
Beg.  71,  Lett  H.  fol.  9B%  885,  440;  Reg.  96,  Lett.  B,  fol.  18;  Reg.  118,  Lett.  A, 
fol.  1 M ;  Beg.  29S,  LeU.  A,  foL  68 ;  HS8.  Chioccorello,  T.  YIIL 
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claimed  that  prisons  should  be  built  at  the  expense  of  Uie  recipi- 
ents of  the  confiscations,  and  suggested  that  the  fines  should  be 
(ised  for  their  maintenance  and  for  that  of  the  inquisitors.  The 
piety  of  St.  Louis,  however,  would  not  see  the  good  work  halt  for 
lack  of  the  necessary  mea.ns;  with  a  more  worldly  prince  we 
might  assume  that  he  recognized  the  money  spent  on  inquisitors 
aa  profitably  invested.  In  1248  we  find  him  defraying  their  ex- 
penses in  all  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  we  have  shown  above 
bow  he  assumed  the  cost  of  prisons  and  prisoners ;  in  addition  to 
which,  in  1246,  he  ordered  his  Seneschal  of  Carcassonne  to  pay  out 
of  the  oonilscations  ten  sols  ])er  diem  to  the  inquisitors  for  their 
expenses.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  Count  Raymond  con- 
tributed with  a  grudging  liaiul  to  the  sup|>ort  of  an  institution 
which  he  had  opposed  so  long  as  he  dared ;  but  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1249.  by  Jeanne  and  Alphonse  of  Poitiers,  the  latter  pol- 
itic and  avaricious  prince  saw  his  account  in  stimulating  the  zeal 
of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  harvest  of  confiscations.  Not  only 
did  he  defray  the  cost  of  the  fixed  tribunals,  but  his  seneschals 
had  orders  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  inquisitors  and  their  famil- 
iars in  their  movements  throughout  his  territories.  He  paid  close 
attention  to  detail.  In  126S  we  find  GuiUem  de  Montreuil,  In- 
quisitor of  Toulouse,  reporting  to  him  the  engagement  of  a  notary 
at  six  deniers  per  diem  and  of  a  servitor  at  four,  and  Alphonse 
graciously  ordering  the  payment  of  their  wages.  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  who  was  equally  greedy,  found  time  amid  his  Itahan  distrac- 
tions to  see  that  his  Seneschal  of  Provence  and  KorcaJquier  kept 
the  Inquisition  supphed  on  the  same  basis  as  did  the  king  in  the 
royal  dominions.* 

Large  as  were  the  returns  to  the  fisc  from  the  industry  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  inquisitors  were  sometimes  disposed  to  presume 
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I  upon  their  usefulness,  and  to  spend  money  with  a  freedom  which  ■ 
*  ConciL  Tolosan.  ann.  1229  c  9.  — Concil.  Albiene.  ann.  1254  c.  24.  —  Har-  I 
dnin.  VII.  415.  —  Arcliivea  de  L"fivGch6  du  B^ziers  (Doat,  XXXI.  3fi).  -  ConcD.  I 
Biterreaa.  aun.  1246  c.  22.  — D.  Bouquet,  T.  XXI.  pp.  383.  264,  266,  278,  etc.—  ™ 
VaiMette.  fid.  Privat,  Vm.  1206. 1578.— Archives  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcassonne  (Doat, 
XXXI.  230).— Archivio  di  Napoli,  Regigt.  20,  Lett  B,  fol.  91. 

The  care  with  which  Alphonse  looked  afler  the  proceeda  or  the  coDfiacations 
b  wen  in  his  demand  for  an  account  frocn  bia  seDeBclial,  Jacques  du  Boia,  UArab 
25, 1268  (VaiBBCtte,  1X1.  Privat,  VHi  1274). 
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seemed  unneceeBary  to  those  who  paid  the  bills.  Kren  in  the 
fresh  zeal  of  1242  and  1244.  before  the  princes  had  made  pro^isi 
for  the  Holy  Office,  and  while  the  bishops  were  yet  zealoi 
maintainiDg  their  claims  to  the  fines,  the  luxury  and  extra 
of  the  inquisitors  called  down  upon  them  the  reproof  of  their  own 
Order  as  expressed  in  the  Dominican  provincial  chapters  of  Mont- 
pellier  and  Avignon.  It  would  be,  of  course,  unjust  to  cast  socb 
reproach  upon  all  inquisitors,  but  no  doubt  many  deserved  it,  and 
we  have  seen  that  there  were  numerous  ways  in  which  they  oould 
supply  their  wants,  legitimate  or  othei'wise.  Tt  might,  indeed,  be 
a  curious  question  to  determine  the  source  whence  Bernard  de 
Caux,  who  presided  over  the  tribunal  of  Toulouse  until  his  death, 
in  1252,  and  who,  as  a  Dominican,  could  have  owned  no  property^ 
obtained  the  means  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  great  beuefact 
to  the  convent  of  Agen,  founded  in  1249.  Even  Alphonse  of  Pi 
tiers  sometimes  grew  tired  of  ministering  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  served  him  so  well.  In  a  confidentijd  letter  of  1268  he  com- 
plains of  the  vast  expenditures  of  Pons  de  Poyet  and  Etienne  de 
Gdtine,  the  inquisitors  of  Toulouse,  and  instructs  his  agent  to  trv 
to  persuade  them  to  remove  to  Lavaur.  where  less  extravagance 
might  be  hoped  for.  He  offered  to  put  at  their  disposal  the  castle 
of  LavHur,  or  any  other  that  might  be  tit  to  serve  as  a  prison ;  an^B 
at  the  sttine  time  he  craftily  wrote  to  them  direct,  ejcplaining  tha^^ 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  operations,  lie  would  place 
an  enormous  castle  in  their  hands.* 

Some  very  curious  details  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition, 
thus  defrayed  from  the  confiscations,  from  St.  John's  day,  1322,  to 
1323,  are  alTorded  by  the  accounts  of  Amaud  Assalit,  proffurma^^ 
de«  encouTH  of  Carcassonne  and  B^'ziers,  which  have  fortunatel^^ 
been  preserved.  From  the  sums  thus  coming  into  his  hands  the 
procureu^r  met  the  outlays  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  minutest  item 
— the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners,  the  hunting  op  of  witnesses, 
the  tracking  of  fugitives,  and  the  charges  for  an  auto  defe^  indud- 
ing  the  banquets  for  the  assembly  of  experts  and  the  safTron-ool- 
ored  cloth  for  the  crosses  of  the  penitents.     We  learn  from  thi^l 

*  Molinier,  L'lnquigition  dans  le  midi  de  la  Fnoce,  p.  308.  —  Bern.  Ouidco. 
Pundat.  CouTent.  Prffdicat.  (Martenc  Tbeaaur.  VI  481).— Boutaric,  Saint  Louta 
et  AJpboDM  de  Poitiera,  pp.  45ft-7. 
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that  the  wages  of  the  inquisitor  himself  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Uvres  per  annum,  and  also  that  they  were  very  irregularly 
paid.  Frere  Otbert  had  been  appointed  in  Lent,  1316,  and  thus 
far  had  received  nothing  of  his  stipend,  but  now,  in  consequence  fl 
of  a  special  letter  from  Jving  Charles  le  Bel,  the  whole  accumula- 
tion  for  six  years,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  Uvres,  is  paid  in  a 
lamp.  Although  by  this  time  persecution  was  slackening  for  lack  ■ 
of  material,  the  confiscations  were  still  quite  profitable.  Assalit 
charges  himself  with  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
livres  seven  sols  ten  deniers  coUected  during  the  year,  while  bis 
outlays,  including  heavy  legal  expenses  and  the  extraordinary  pay- 
ment to  Frere  Otbert,  amounted  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty -eight  livres  eleven  sols  four  deniers,  leaving  about  one  thou- 
sand and  fifty  livres  of  profit  to  the  crown.*  , 

Persecution,  as  a  steady  and  continuous  policy,  rested,  after  all, 
upon  confiscation.  It  was  this  which  supplied  the  fuel  to  keep  up 
the  fires  of  zeal,  and  when  it  was  lacking  the  business  of  defend- 
ing the  faith  languished  lamentably.  When  Catharism  disapjjeared 
under  the  briUiunt  aggressiveness  of  Bernanl  Gni,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Inquisition  was  passed,  and  thenceforth  it  steadily  de- 
clined, although  still  there  were  oocasional  confiscated  estates  over 
which  king,  prelate,  and  noble  quarrelled  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  Spirituals,  Dulcinists,  and  Fraticelli  were  Mendicants,  who  held 
property  to  be  an  abomination ;  the  Waldenses  were  poor  folk — 
mountain  shepherds  and  lowland  peasants — and  the  only  prizes 
were  an  oocasional  sorcerer  or  usurer.  Still,  as  late  as  1337  the 
office  of  bailli  of  the  confiscations  for  heresy  in  Toulouse  was  suf- 
ficiently lucrative  to  be  worth  purchasing  under  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  selling  all  such  positions,  and  the  collections  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty  livres  six  solaf 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  activity  of  persecuting 
zeal  and  the  material  results  to  be  derived  from  it  is  well  illus- 


*  Coll.  Doat,  XXX IV.  189.— In  1817  the  Ksult  had  been  much  less.  We 
bsTB  the  receipt  of  the  royal  treasurer  of  Carcassonne,  Lothaire  Blanc,  to  Anittud 
Aiaallt,  dated  Bept.  34, 1317,  fur  collections  during  the  year  ending  the  previous 
8t  JobD'fl  day,  amouDting  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-fire  livres  ux  sola  eleven 
denier*,  being  the  balance  after  deducting  wagea  and  cxpenaes  (Doat,  2CXXIV. 
141). 

t  Doat,  XSXV.  78, 100.— Vaiasette,  fid.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  706,  777,  788. 
I.— 34 
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trate<I  in  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to  extend  the  Inquia 
into  Franclie  Cerate.  John,  Count  of  Bur^rnmly,  in  1243,  repre- 
sented to  Innocent  IV.  the  alarming  spread  of  Waldensianism 
throughout  the  province  of  Besanvon  and  begged  for  its  repree- 
siou.  Apparently  the  zeal  of  Count  John  did  not  lead  him  to  pay 
for  the  purgation  of  his  dominions,  and  the  plunder  to  be  gained 
was  inconsiderable,  for,  in  1255,  Alexander  FV.  granted  the  peti- 
tion of  the  friars  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty,  in  which  they 
averreil  that  they  had  exhausted  themselves  fruitlessly  for  lack  of 
money.  The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  Avant  of  success  which 
attended  all  attempts  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  PortngaL 
When,  in  1376,  Gregory  XI.  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon  to  ap- 
point a  Franciscan  inquisitor  for  the  kingdom,  recognizing  appa^ 
ently  that  there  would  be  small  receipts  from  confiscations,  he 
provided  that  the  incumbent  should  be  paid  a  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred gold  florins  per  annum,  assessed  uix)n  the  various  sees  tn 
the  proportion  of  their  forced  contributions  to  the  papal  camoft. 
The  resistance  of  inertia,  which  rendered  this  command  resultless. 
doubtless  arose  from  the  objection  of  the  prelates  to  being  thus 
taxed;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  effort  of  Boniface  IX., 
when  he  appointed  Fray  Vicente  de  Lisboa  aa  Inquisitor  of  Spun 
and  ordered  his  expenses  defrayed  by  the  bishops.* 

Perhaps  the  most  unscrupulous  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Inquisition  was  that  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  when,  in  1369,  he  endeavored  to  establisli  it  in  Ger- 
many on  a  permanent  baj^is.  Ueretics  were  neither  numerous  nor 
rich,  and  little  could  be  gained  from  their  confiscations  to  sustain 
the  zeal  of  KerUnger  and  his  brethren ;  and  we  shall  see  hereafter 
how  the  houses  of  the  orthodox  and  inoffensive  Beghards  and 
Beguines  were  summarily  confiscated  in  order  to  provide  domiciles 
and  prisons  for  the  inquisitors,  while  the  cities  were  invited  t<n 
share  in  the  spoils  in  order  to  enlist  popular  support  for  the  odiotiiH 
measure;  we  shall  see  also  how  it  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
steady  repugnance  of  prelates  and  |>oople  for  the  Holy  Offioe.f 

Eymerich,  writing  in  Aragon,  about  1375,  says  that  the  source 


*  Potetaast  No.  13000,  ISBdd.'MoDteiro,  Qistoru  da  Santo  Inqtunyio,  P.  L 
Lib.  n.  c.  34,  35. 

t  Hosheim  de  B^bardia  pp.  356-63. 


^^^P  DISPUTES   OVER   THE   EXPENSES.  |»l 

■  whence  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition  should  be  met  is  a  question  ■ 
^     which  has  been  long  debated  and  never  settled.     The  most  popu- 
lar view  among  churchmen  was  that  the  burden  should  fall  on  the 
temporal  princes,  since  they  obtained  the  confiscations  and  should  ■ 
accept  the  charge  with  the  benefit ;  but  in  these  timcs^  he  sorrow- 
fully  adds,  there  are  few  obstinate  heretics,  fewer  still  relapsed, 

,        and  scarce  any  rich  ones,  so  that,  as  there  is  little  to  be  gained,  the 

I    princes  are  not  willing  to  defray  the  expenses.    Some  other  means 
ought  to  be  found,  but  of  all  the  devices  which  have  been  proposed 
each  has  its  insuperable  objection ;  and  he  concludes  by  regretting 
that  an  institution  so  wholesome  and  so  necessary  to  Christendom  I 
I       should  be  so  badly  provided.  * 

It  was  probably  while  Eymerich  was  saddened  with  these  un- 

■  palatable  truths  that  the  question  was  raising  itself  in  the  most  ■ 
practical  shape  elsewhere.     As  late  as  1337  in  the  accounts  of  the 

■  S^n^hanssee  of  Toulouse  there  are  expenditures  for  an  auto  defe 
and  for  repairs  to  the  buildings  and  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  t^e 
salaries  of  the  inquisitor  jind  his  officials,  and  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  but  the  confusion  and  bankruptcy  entailed  by  the  Eng- 
lish war  doubtless  soon  afterwards  caused  this  duty  to  be  neglected. 
In  1376  Gregory  XI.  persuaded  King  Frederic  of  Sicily  to  allow 
the  confiscations  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Inquisition,  so  that 
funds  might  not  be  lacking  for  the  prosecution  of  the  good  work, 

■  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  exterminate  the 
"Waldenses  who  were  multiplying  in  Dauphine.     There  were  pris-   m 
ens  to  be  built  and  crowds  of  prisoners  to  be  supporte<l,  and  he  di-  ™ 
rected  that  the  expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the  prelates  whose 
negligence  had  given  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  heresy.     Al- 

I    though  he  ordered  this  to  be  enforced  by  excommunication,  it 
would  seem  that  the  constipated  purses  of  the  bishops  could  not 
be  relaxed,  for  soon  after  we  find  the  inquisitor  laying  claim  to  a  fl 
share  in  the  confiscations,  on  the  reasonable  ground  of  his  having   * 
no  other  source  whence  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  his 

■  tribunal.    The  royal  officials  insisted  on  keeping  the  whole,  and  a  fl 
lively  contest  arose,  which  was  referred  to  King  Charles  le  Sage. 
The  monarch  dutifully  conferred  with  the  Holy  See,  and,  in  1378, 
issued  an  Ordonnance  retaining  the  whole  of  the  confiscations  and 
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aesigning  in  the  inquisitor  a  yearly  stipend — the  same  as  that  pnid 
to  the  trihunals  oi  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne — of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  livres  Tournois,  out  of  which  all  the  expenses  of  the  Inqui- 
sition were  to  be  met ;  with  a  proviso  that  if  the  allowance  wm 
not  regularly  paid  then  the  inquisitor  shouUl  1k^  at  liberty  to  de- 
tain a  portion  of  the  forfeitures.  No  doubt  this  agreement  waaj 
observed  for  a  time,  but  it  lapsed  in  the  terrible  disonlers  whic 
ensued  on  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  In  1409  Alexander 
left  to  his  legate  to  decide  whether  the  Inquisitor  of  Dauphin^ 
should  receive  three  hundred  gold  florins  a  year,  to  be  levied  on 
the  Jews  of  Avignon,  or  ten  florins  a  year  from  each  of  the  bish-fl 
ops  of  his  extensive  district,  or  whether  the  bishops  should  Iw  com-^ 
pelled  to  sup]x>rt  him  and  his  ofticials  in  his  journeys  through  the 
country.  These  precarious  resources  disapjxyired  in  the  confusion 
of  the  civil  wars  and  invasion  which  so  nearly  wrecked  the  mon- 
archy. In  1432,  when  Frere  Pierre  Fabri,  Inquiiiitor  of  Embrun, 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  excused  himself 
on  account  of  his  preoccupation  with  the  stubborn  AValdensea^ 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  his  indescribable  [wverty,  "  for  never 
bare  I  had  a  penny  from  the  Church  of  God,  nor  have  I  a  stipend 
from  any  other  source."  *  ^| 


Of  course  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  greed  and  thirst  for 
plunder  were  the  impelling  motives  of  the  Inquisition,  though, 
when  complaints  were  made  that  the  fisc  was  defrauded  of  its 
dues  by  the  immunity  promised  to  those  who  would  come  in  and 
confess  during  the  time  of  grace,  and  when  Bernard  Gui  met 
this  objection  by  pointing  out  that  these  penitents  were  obUged 
to  betray  their  associates,  and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  the  fisc^ 
was  the  gainer,  we  see  how  largely  the  minds  of  those  whoW 
urged  on  persecution  were  occupied  by  its  profits.f  We  therefore 
are  perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  but  for  the  gains  to  be  made 
out  of  fines  and  confiscations  its  work  woidd  have  been  much  less 
thorough,  and  that  it  would  have  sunk  into  comparative  insignifi* 


•  Vaisscttc,  £d.  Privat.  X.  Pr.  7D1-3,  802.  — Raynald.  ann.  1875,  No.  26.—^ 
Wadding,  ann.  137.5,  No.  21,  23;  1409,  No.  18.— IsiiratK-Tt,  Anc.  Loix  Fraapaise*. 
V.  491.— MarUne  Ampl.  Collect.  VUI.  161-3. 

t  Bernard.  Guidon.  Pnicticu  P.  rv.  (Doat,  XXX.). 
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canoe  as  aoon  as  the  firgt  frantic  zeal  of  bigotry  had  exhausted  it- 
self. This  zeal  might  have  lasted  for  a  generation,  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  of  comparadTe  inaction,  until  a  fresh  onslaoght  would 
have  been  excited  by  the  recradescence  of  heresy.  Under  a  sac- 
cession  of  such  spasmodic  attacks  Catharism  might  perhaps  have 
never  been  completely  rooted  oat.  By  confiscation  the  heretics 
were  forced  to  famish  the  means  for  their  own  destraction.  Av- 
arice joined  hands  with  fanaticism,  and  between  them  they  sup- 
plied motive  power  for  a  hondred  years  of  fierce,  unremitting, 
unrelenting  persecution,  which  in  the  end  aooompliahed  its  main 
puipose. 


Like  oonfisoation,  the  death -])enalty  was  a  matter  with  wiiioh  ^ 
the  InquitiitioD  had  theoretically  no  oonoem.     It  exhausted  every  ■ 
effort  to  bring  the  heretic  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.     If  T 
he  proved  obdurate,  or  if  his  conversion  was  evidently  feigned,  ilW 
could  do  no  more.     As  a  non-Catholic,  he  was  no  longer  amenable 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  Church  wliich  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, and  all  that  it  could  do  was  to  decUre  him  a  heretic  and  with- 
draw its  protection.     In  the  earlier  periods  the  sentence  thus  is     j 
simply  a  condemnation  as  a  heretic,  accompanied  by  excommam-\/ 
cation,  or  it  merely  states  that  the  offender  is  no  longer  considered 
as  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.     Sometimes  there  is  ^ 
the  addition  that  he  is  abandoned  to  secular  judgment — "  relaxed,"  I 
according  to  the  terrible  euphemism  which  assumed  that  he  was 
simply  discharged  from  custody.    When  the  formulas  had  become 
more  perfected  there  is  frequently  the  explanatory  remark  that 
the  Church  has  nothing  left  to  do  to  him  for  his  demerits ;  and 
the  relinquishment  to  the  secular  arm  is  accompanied  with  the 
significant  addition  ^^dthita  anhnadvetmma  j/tmiendum"  —  that 
he  is  to  be  duly  punished  by  it.     The  adjuration  that  this  punish- 
ment, in  accortlance  with  the  canonical  sanctions,  shall  not  imperil   J 

Iocs  not\/ 
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life  or  limb,  or  shall  not  cause  death  or  effusion  of  blood,  does  not' 
appear  in  the  earlier  sentences,  and  was  not  umversal  oven  at  a 
later  period.* 

That  this  appeal  for  mercy  was  the  merest  form  is  admitted 
by  Pegna,  who  explains  that  it  was  used  only  that  the  inquisitors 
might  seem  not  to  consent  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  thus  avoid  J 

•  Coll.  Doat,  XXL  143.  — M8S.  Bib.  Nat.,  fondB  latin,  No.  9992.  —  Doctrin* 
de  modo  procedendi  (Marteue  Tbesaur.  V.  1807). —  Lami,  Anticbiti  Touane, 
pp.  j»7,  559.  —  Lib.  Seoteutt.  Inq.  Tolosao.  pp.  S,  4,  36,  208,  354,  355,  289,  880. 
I     — Hjmeiic.  Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  510-1%.  m 
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incurring  "  irregolarity."  The  Church  took  good  care  that  the 
nature  of  the  request  should  not  be  misapprehended.  It  taught 
that  in  such  cases  all  mercy  was  misplaceil  unless  the  heretic  be- 
came a  convert,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  denouncing  all  his 
fellows.  The  remorseless  logic  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  rendered  it 
self-evident  that  the  secular  power  could  not  escape  the  duty  of 
putting  the  heretic  to  death,  and  that  it  was  only  the  exceeding 
kindness  of  the  Church  that  led  it  to  give  the  criminal  two  warn- 
ings before  handing  him  over  to  meet  his  fate.  The  inquisitors 
themselyes  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  eondoscended  to  no 
subterfuges  resjiecting  it,  but  always  held  that  their  condemnation 
of  a  heretic  was  a  sentence  of  death.  They  showed  this  in  avert- 
ing the  pollution  of  a  Church  by  not  uttering  these  sentences  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts,  this  portion  of  the  ceremony  of  an  aufo  (fe 
fe  being  performed  in  the  public  square.  One  of  their  teachers 
in  the  thirteenth  century^  copied  by  Bernard  Gui  in  the  fourteenth, 
argues :  "  The  object  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  destruction  of  her-  y 
eey.  Heresy  cannot  be  destroyed  unless  heretics  are  destroyed : 
heretics  cannot  be  destroyed  unless  their  defenders  and  fautors 
are  destroyed,  and  this  is  effected  in  two  ways,  viz.,  when  they  ore 
converted  to  the  true  CathoUc  faith,  or  when,  on  being  abandoned  ^^ 
to  the  secular  ann,  they  are  corporally  burned."  In  the  next  cen- 
tury, Fray  Alonso  de  Spina  points  out  that  they  are  not  to  be 
delivered  up  to  extermination  without  warning  once  and  again, 
unless,  indeed,  their  growth  threatens  trouble  to  the  Church,  when 
they  are  to  be  extirpated  without  delay  or  examination.  Under 
these  teachings  the  secular  jwwers  naturally  recognized  that  in 
burning  heretics  they  were  only  obeying  the  commands  of  the  In- 
quisition. In  n  commission  issued  by  Philippe  le  Bon  of  Burgundy, 
Noveralier  9,  1431,  ordering  his  officials  to  render  obedience  to 
Friar  Kaleyser.  recently  appointed  Inquisitor  of  LiUe  and  Cam- 
brai.  among  the  duties  cnunieratetl  is  timt  of  inflicting  due 
punishment  on  heretics  **  as  ho  shall  decree,  and  as  is  customary.*' 
In  the  accounts  of  the  royal  jfrocnrcurs  de^  etieourn^  the  cost 
of  these  executions  in  Languedoc  was  charged  against  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  confiiicationa  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, thus  showing  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  criminal  justice,  to  l>e  defrayed  out  of  the  ordinary  rev- 
enues, but  as  peculiarly  connected  vf\\.\i.  m\^  ^r^-wWiX.  >i5j«si."Csia. 
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operatdons  of  the  Inqnisition,  of  which  the  royal  offioials  only  acted 
9s  ministers.  The  Inquisitor  Sprenger  had  no  heeitation  in  al- 
luding to  the  victims  whom  he  caused  to  be  burned  —  "^cmw 
incuierari  feclrrms.''''  In  fact,  how  modern  is  the  pretension  that 
the  Church  wiis  not  responsible  for  the  atrocity  is  apparent  when, 
OS  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the  learned  Cardinal  Albiao, 
in  controverting  Frd  Paolo  as  to  the  control  of  the  Inquisition  by^ 
the  State  in  Venice,  had  no  scruple  in  asserting  that  "  the  inquis-w 
itors  in  conducting  the  trials,  regularly  came  to  the  sentence,  and 
if  it  was  one  of  death  it  was  immediately  ajad  neoeeearily  put  into 
execution  by  the  doge  and  the  senate."* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Church  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  ferocious  laws  punishmg  heresy  with  death,  and 
that  she  intervened  authoritatively  to  annul  any  secular  statute* 
which  should  interfere  with  the  prompt  and  effective  appUcation 
of  the  penalties.     In  the  same  way,  as  we  liave  also  seen,  she  pro- 
vided against  any  negligence  or  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates in  executing  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  inquisitors,    j 
According  to  the  universal  beUef  of  the  period,  this  was  her  plain-S| 
est  and  hight»st  duty,  and  she  did  not  shrink  from  it.    Boniface  VIIL 
only  recorded  the  current  practice  when  ho  embodied  in  the  canon 
htw  the  provision  whereby  the  secular  authorities  were  command- 
ed to  punish  duly  and  promptly  all  who  were  handed  over  to  them 
by  the  inquisitors,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  which  became 
heresy  if  endured  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  inquisitors  were  rigid-    , 
ly  instructed  to  proceerl  against  all  magistrates  who  proved  re-fl 

*  Pegitn  Comment. XX.  in  Eymeric.  p.  134.— Tract,  de  Paup.  de  Lugd.  (Hartena 
Thesaur.  V.  1792).— 8.  Thnni.  .\qimiRt.  Suinm.  Sec.  Sec  Q.  xi.  Art.  3.— Eymeric 
Direct.  Inquis.  pp.  filO-U.— Tract,  de  Inquiaxt,  (Doat,  XXX.).— Bern.  Guidon. 
Practica  P.  iv.  CDoat,  XXX).— A.  de  Spina  Fortalic.  Fidei  Ed.  1404  fol.  7«a.— 
HSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  foods  Moreou,  No.  444,  fol.  10.  Cf.  Arcfair.  di  Napoli,  Reg.  «, 
Lcit.  D,  foL  39;  Reg.  13,  Lett.  A,  fol.  139.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXIV.  189.— Malleot 
AI]\l<;ticftrum  P.  IL  (J.  i.  c.  2. — Albizio,  Rinposto  al  P.  Paolo  Sarpi,  p.  30. 

Uregor;  IX.  bad  no  acniple  in  asserting  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  sbed  the 
blood  ot  heretics.  In  a  brief  of  1334  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sena  he  aaTs,  **  nm 
enim  tUcuit  Apattolicam  Sedem  in  oculU  suU^  ettm  Madianita  coeunU  Judto^  manvm 
tuam  a  aanguirm  prohiberef  tut  n  teeuB  ageret  -non  euHodire  poptUum  larael.  .  .  . 
tiderttur" — Ripoll  I.  66. 

Friar  Heinrich  Kaleyser  was  a  celebrated  doctor  of  theology,  and  was  tubee- 
qaeotlj  InqiiiaJtor  of  Cologne  (^ISidw.YoTmitax.-^.Vua.*^, 
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oalcitrBiit,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  cautioned  only  to 
speak  of  executing  the  laws  without  specifically  mentioning  the 
penalty,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  "  irregularity,"  though  the 
only  punishment  recognized  by  the  Church  as  sufficient  for  heresy 
was  burning  alive.  Even  if  the  ruler  was  excommunicated  and 
incapable  of  legally  performing  any  other  function,  he  was  not 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  this  supremo  duty,  \vith  which 
nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere.  Indeed,  authorities  were  found 
to  argue  that  if  an  inquisitor  were  obliged  to  execute  the  sentence 
himself  he  would  not  thereby  incur  irregularity.* 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  from  these  reduplicated  com- 
mands that  the  secular  power,  as  a  rule,  showed  itself  in  the 
slightest  degree  disinclinetl  to  perfonn  the  duty.  The  teachings 
of  the  Church  had  made  too  profound  an  impression  for  any  doubt 
in  the  premises  to  exist.  As  has  been  seen  above,  the  laws  of  all 
the  states  of  Europe  prescribed  concremation  as  the  appropriate 
penalty  for  heresy,  and  even  the  free  commonwealths  of  Italy  rec- 
ognized the  Inquisition  as  the  judge  whose  sentences  were  to  be 
blindly  executed.  Raymond  of  Toulouse  himself  ^  in  the  fit  of  piety 
which  precede<l  his  death  in  1249,  caused  eighty  believers  in  heresy 
to  be  burned  at  Berlaiges,  near  Agen,  after  they  had  confessed  in 
his  presence,  apparently  without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
recanting.  From  the  contemporary  sentences  of  Bernard  de  Caux, 
it  is  probable  that,  hati  these  imfortimates  been  tried  before  that 
ardent  champion  of  the  faith,  not  one  of  them  would  have  been 
condemne<.l  to  the  stake  as  impenitent.  Quit<)  as  sigmficant  wajB 
the  suit  brought  by  the  Mareohal  do  Mirepoix  against  the  Senes- 
chal of  Carcassonne,  because  the  latter  had  invjule<l  his  nght  to 
bom  for  himself  all  his  subjects  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  In- 
quisition. In  1269  the  Parlement  of  Paris  decided  the  case  in  his 
favor,  after  which,  on  March  18, 1270,  the  seneschal  acceded  to  his 
demand  that  the  bones  of  seven  men  and  three  women  of  his  ter- 
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*  C.  18  Sexto T,  2.— Concil.  Albiena.  ann.  1254  c.  23.— Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  pp. 
872,  562.— Pe(fn»  Comment,  in  Eymeria  p.  564.— Quid.  Falcod.  Quest,  x.— Alex. 
PP.  IV.  Bull.  Adaudimtuim,  1260(Eyraeric.  Append,  p.  34).— Bern,  Guidon.  Pmc- 
tica  P.  rv.  (Doat.  XXX.)  — AU-x.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Qtugghisti,  1260  (RipoH  I.  308).— 
Wadding.  Annal.  ann.  1288.  No.  20.— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Heret.  c.  xtui.— Fot- 
talicii  Fidei  fol.  74*. — Bemardi  Cornells.  Lucenia  \T«^u\a.\..ft.-i .  B«lwX«^^^^ -^'^^ 
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riborieSj  recently  burned  at  Capcasaonne,  should  be  solemnlr  Ba^ 
rendered  to  him  in  reoognition  of  his  right ;  or^  if  they  could  not 
be  found  and  identiiied,  then,  as  substitutes^  ten  canvas  tuigis  filled 
with  straw — a  ghastly  symbolic  ceremony  which  was  actnally  per- 
formed two  days  later,  and  a  formal  notarial  act  execute  in  at- 
testation of  it.    Yet,  though  the  Be  Levis  of  Mirepoix  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  Marechaux  de  la  Foi,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this 
eagerness  arose  wholly  from  bloodthirsty  fanaticism,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  which  the  seigneur-justicier  clung  more  jealously  than 
to  every  detail  of  his  junsdiction.    A  similar  dispute  arose  in  1309$H 
when  the  Count  of  Fotx  claimed  the  nght  to  bum  the  Gatharaii^ 
heresiarch,  Jacques  Autier,  and  a  woman  named  Guillelma  Chstola, 
condemned  by  Bernard  Gui,  because  they  were  his  subjects,  but  the 
royal  officials  maintained  their  master^s  privileges  in  the  prem^H 
ises,  and  the  suit  thence  arising  was  still  pending  in  1326.     So  alH 
Narbonne,  where  there  was  a  long-standing  dispute  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  viscount  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  where,  in 
1319,  the  former  in  conjunction  with  the  inquisitor  Jean  de  Beaune 
relaxed  three  heretics,  he  claimed  for  his  court  the  right  to  bom 
them.    The  commune,  as  representing  the  viscount,  resisted  thidH 
and  the  hideous  quarrel  was  only  settled  by  the  representative  o^ 
the  king  stepping  in  and  performing  the  act.     In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, he  carefully  specified  that  it  was  not  to  work  prejudice  to 
either  party,  while  to  the  end  the  archbishop  protested  against 
intrusion  upon  his  rights.* 

If,  however,  from  any  cause,  the  seciUar  authorities  were  re- 
luctant to  execute  the  death-sentence,  the  Church  had  little  cere-v 
mony  in  putting  forth  its  |X)wers  to  coerce  obedience.  When,  for 
instance,  the  first  resistance  in  Toulouse  had  been  broken  down 
and  the  Holy  Office  had  been  reinstatetl  there,  the  inquisitors,  in 
1237,  condemned  six  men  and  women  as  heretics ;  but  the  viguier 
and  consuls  refused  to  receive  the  convicts,  to  confiscate  their 
property,  and  "  to  do  with  them  what  was  customary  to  be  done 
with  heretics  "-^that  is,  to  hum  them  alive.  Thereupon  the 
quisitors,  after  counselling  with  the  bishop,  the  Abbot  du  Mas,  i 
Provost  of  St.  Etienne,  and  the  Prior  of  La  Daurade,  proceeded 
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exoommanicate  solemnly  the  recalcitrant  o£Scials  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St  Etienne,  I^  1288  Nicholas  IV.  lamented  the  neglect  and 
oovert  opposition  with  which  in  many  places  the  secular  authori- 
ties evaded  the  execution  of  the  inquisitorial  sentences,  and  directed 
that  they  should  be  punished  with  excommunication  and  depriva- 
tion of  office  and  their  communities  be  subjected  to  interdict  In 
1458,  at  Strassburg,  the  Bui-germeister,  Uans  Drachenfels,  and  his 
ooUeagnee  refused  at  first  to  bum  the  Hussite  missionary  Frederic 
Keiser  and  his  servant  Anna  Weiler,  but  their  resistance  was  over- 
come and  they  were  Anally  forced  to  execute  the  sentence.  Thirty 
years  later,  in  14:86,  the  magistrates  of  Brescia  objected  to  burning 
certain  witches  of  both  sexes  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  unless 
they  should  be  peimitted  to  examine  the  proceedings.  This  was 
held  to  be  fiat  rebellion.  Civil  lawyers,  it  is  true,  had  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  secular  authorities  had  a  right  to  see  the  papers, 
bat  the  inquisitors  had  succeeded  in  having  this  claim  rejected. 
Innocent  VIII.  promptly  declared  the  Venetian  demands  to  be  a 
scandal  to  the  faitli,  and  he  ordered  the  excommunication  of  the 
magistrates  if  witliin  six  days  they  did  not  execute  the  convicts, 
any  municipal  statutes  to  the  contrary  being  pronounced  null  and 
void — a  decision  which  was  held  to  give  the  secular  courts  six 
days  in  which  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  A  more 
Btubbom  contest  arose  in  1521,  when  the  Inquisition  endeavored 
to  purge  the  dioceses  of  both  Brescia  and  Bergamo  of  the  witches 
who  still  infested  them.  The  inquisitor  and  episcopal  ordinaries 
proceeded  against  them  vigorously,  but  the  Signiory  of  Venice 
interposed  and  appealed  to  Leo  X.,  who  appointed  his  nundo  at 
Venice  to  revise  tbe  trials.  The  latter  delegated  his  power  to  the 
Bishop  of  Justinopolis,  who  proceeded  with  the  inquisitor  and  ordi- 
naries to  the  Valcamonica  of  Brescia,  where  the  so-calle<l  heretics 
were  numerous,  and  condemned  some  of  them  to  be  relaxed  to  the 
secular  arm.  Still  dissatisfied,  the  Venetian  Senate  ordered  the 
Ghjvernor  of  Brescia  not  to  execute  the  sentences  or  to  permit  them 
to  be  executed,  or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings,  but  to 
send  the  papers  to  Venice  for  revision,  and  to  compel  the  Bishop 
of  Justinopolis  to  appear  before  them,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do. 
This  inflamed  the  papal  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch.  I^eo  X. 
warmly  assured  the  inquisitor  and  the  episcopal  officials  that  they 
had  full  jurisdiction  over  the  cul]}Tvts^  tViaV*  XXifevc  ■aftic&/eQR«fc ^'e«i"v«> 
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be  executed  without  revision  or  examination,  and  that  they 
enforce  these  rights  with  the  free  use  of  ec(;^iastical  censnreB. 
The  spirit  of  tlie  age,  however,  was  insubordinate,  and  Venioe  had 
always  been  [>eculiarly  so  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Holy 
Office.  We  shall  see  hcroaftor  how  the  Council  of  Ten  undaunw 
edly  held  its  position  and  asserted  the  superiority  of  its  juriadio- 
tion  in  a  manner  previously  unexampled.^ 

In  view  of  this  unvarying  policy  of  the  Church  during  the 

three  centuries  under  consideration,  and  for  a  century  and  a  h^lf 

later,  there  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  history  is 

/    written  to  order,  in  the  quiet  assertion  of  the  latest  Catholic  his- 

/    torian  of  the  Inquisition  that  *^  the  Church  took  no  part  in  the 

j     corporal  jumishment  of  heretics.     Those  who  perished  miserably 


»i     were  only  chustisod  for  their  orimee,  sentenced  by  judges  inv 
\   with  the  royal  jurisdiction.    The  reconl  of  the  excesses  oommii 
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\  ted  by  the  heretics  of  Bulgaria,  by  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeftn\ 

IIS  historical,  and  capital  punishment  was  only  iniiicted  on  crimi- 
nals confessing  to  robbery,  assassination,  and  violence.  The  Albi- 
genses  were  treated  with  equal  benignity ;  .  .  .  the  Catholic  Church 
deplored  all  acts  of  vengeance,  however  great  was  the  provocation 
given  by  the  ferocity  of  those  factious  masses."  So  completely, 
v^^  truth,  was  the  Church  convinced  of  its  duty  to  see  that  all 
'  heretics  were  burned  that,  at  the  Coxmcil  of  Constance,  the  eighaH 
teenth  article  of  heresy  charged  against  John  IIuss  was  that,  in  hiiH 
treatise  de  £cclssia,  he  had  taught  that  no  heretic  ought  to  be 
abandoned  to  secular  judgment  to  be  punished  ^vith  death.  In 
his  defence  even  Huss  admitted  that  a  lieretic  who  could  not  be 
mildly  led  from  error  ought  to  suffer  bodily  punishment ;  and 
when  a  passage  was  read  from  his  book  in  which  those  who  de- 
liver an  unconvicted  heretic  to  the  secular  arm  are  compared  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  delivered  Christ  to  Pilate,  the  as- 
sembly broke  out  into  a  storm  of  objurgation,  during  which  eveifl 
the  sturdy  reformer,  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailiy,  was  heard  to  exclaim, 


•  Vftlssette,  m.  410.— Wadding.  Aonal.  ann.  1388,  No.  xlx.— Hoffioaim,  G«-' 
•chicbte  der  InquiBition,  It.  391.— Bernardi  Comenft.  Lucema  luquisit  s.  v.  Av- 
cwfk>,No.  6.— Innoc.PP.Vni.  Bull. /)iZfc«uji^iitM.1480  (l^cgntE  App.  ad  Ejraeric 
p.  S4).— Leg.  PP.  X.  Bull.  Honutu,  1521  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  L  617).— Aibizio,  \ 
sposto  al  P.  Paolo  Sarpi.  pp.  64-70. 
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"Verily  those  who  drew  up  the  articles  were  most  moderate,  for 
hjs  writings  are  much  more  atrocious."  * 

The  continaouyf^^achings  of  the  Church  led  its  best  men  to  re- 
gard no  act  as  more  seU-evidently  just  than  the  burning  of  the 
heretic,  and  no  heresy  leas  defensible  than  a  demand  for  tolera* 
tion.  Even  Chancellor  Gerson  himself  could  see  nothing  else  to 
be  done  with  those  who  pertinaciously  adhered  to  error,  even  in 
matters  not  at  present  i^xpUoitly  articles  necessary  to  the  faith.f 
The  fact  is,  the  Church  not  only  defined  the  guilt  and  forced  its 
punishment,  but  created  the  crime  itself.  As  we  shall  see,  under 
Nicholas  IV.  and  Celestine  V.,  the  strict  Franciscans  were  pre- 
eminently orthodox;  but  when  John  XXII.  stigmatized  as  heret- 
ical the  belief  that  Christ  lived  in  absolute  poverty,  he  trans- 
formed them  into  unpardonable  criminals  whom  the  temporal 
officials  were  bound  to  send  to  the  stake,  ander  pain  of  being 
themselves  treated  as  hei-etics. 

There  was  thus  a  universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  with  a  heretic  but  to  bum  him.  The  heretio 
afi  known  to  the  laws,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  waa  he  who 
not  only  admitt^^d  his  heretical  belief,  but  defended  it  and  refusetl 
to  recant.  He  was  olmtinate  and  impenitent;  the  Church  could 
do  nothing  with  jim,  and  aa  soon  as  the  secular  lawgivers  hatl 
provided  for  his  guilt  the  awful  punishment  of  the  stake,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  handing  him  over  to  the  tempoi^ar  jurisdic- 
tion to  endure  it.  All  authorities  unite  in  this,  and  the  annals  of 
the  Inquisition  can  vainly  be  searched  for  an  exception.  Yet  this 
was  n^arded  by  the  inquisitor  as  a  last  resort.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  saving  of  a  soul,  a  convert  who  would  betray  his  friends 
was  more  useful  than  a  roasted  corpse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
effort  was  spared  to  obtain  recantation.  Experience  had  shown 
that  such  zealots  were  often  eager  for  martyrdom  and  dosired  to 
be  speedily  burned,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  inquisitor's  pleasure 
to  gratify  them.  He  was  advised  that  this  ardor  frequently  gave 
way  under  time  and  suffering,  and  therefore  he  was  told  to  keep 
the  obstinate  and  defiant  heretic  chained  in  a  dimgeon  for  sijc 

*  Rodrigo,  UiatoriM  Verdadera  de  ta  lQ<^aiBition,  AUdrid,  1876,  L  176-77. — 
Von  der  Hardt,  IV.  817-18. 
i  Von  der  Hardt,  IH,  60-1. 
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months  or  a  year  in  ntter  solitude,  save  when  a  dozen  thcolc 
and  legists  should  he  let  in  upon  him  t<j  labor  for  his  conve 
or  his  wife  and  children  bo  admitted  to  work  upon  his  heart, 
was  not  until  all  this  had  been  tried  and  failed  that  he  was  to 
relaxed.  Even  then  the  execution  was  postponed  for  a  daj  lo^ 
give  further  opyMjrtunity  for  recantation,  which,  we  are  told,  rardr 
happened,  for  those  who  went  thus  far  usually  persevered  to  the 
end ;  but  if  his  resolution  gave  way  and  he  professed  repentance^ 
his  conversion  was  presumed  lo  l>e  the  work  of  fear  rather  than  of 
grace,  and  he  was  to  be  strictly  imprisoned  for  life.  Kven  at  the 
stake  his  offer  to  abjure  ought  not  to  be  refused,  though  there  was 
no  absolute  rule  as  to  this,  and  tliere  could  be  little  hope  of  the  geo- 
uincncss  of  such  conversion.  Eymerioh  relates  a  case  occurring 
at  Barcelona  when  three  heretics  were  burned,  and  one  of  them,  a 
priest,  after  being  scorched  on  one  aide,  cried  out  that  he  would 
recant.  He  was  removed  and  abjuretl,  but  fourteen  years  later 
was  found  to  have  persisted  in  heresy  and  to  have  infected  many 
others,  when  he  was  despatchetl  without  more  ado.* 

The  obstinate  heretic  who  preferred  martyrdom  to  apostasy 
was  by  no  means  the  sole  victim  doomed  to  the  stake.  The  secu- 
lar lawgiver  had  provided  this  punishment  for  heresy,  but  had 
left  to  the  Church  its  definition,  and  the  definition  was  enlarged 
to  serve  as  a  gentle  persuasive  that  should  supplement  all  deficien- 
cies in  the  inquisitorial  process.  "Where  testimony  deemed  solB- 
cient  existed,  persistent  denial  only  aggravated  guilt,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  orthodoxy  was  of  no  avaiL  If  two  vritneases  swore  to 
having  seen  a  man  "adore"  a  perfected  heretic  it  was  enougfaf 
and  no  declaration  of  readiness  to  subscribe  to  all  the  tenets  of 
Rome  availed  him,  without  confession,  abjuration,  recantation,  i 
and  acceptance  of  penance.  Such  a  one  was  a  heretic,  to  be  piti^l 
lessly  burned.  It  was  the  same  with  the  contumacious  who  did^ 
not  obey  the  summons  to  stand  trial.  Persistent  refusal  of  the 
oath  was  likewise  technical  heresj',  condemning  the  recalcitrant  to 
the  stake.    Even  when  there  was  no  proof,  simple  suspicion  be- 

'  Concil.  ArelftteDB.  ann.  1S34  c.  6. — Concil.  Tarraconcos.  ann.  1242. — ConcH. 
Bitcrrcna.  ann.  1246,  Append,  c.  17— Bern.  Guidon.  PracdcaP.  rv.  (Doal,  XXX.). 
— Ejrmeric  Direct.  loquis.  pp.  514-16.— :Anon.  PaasavieDa.  c.  ix.  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat. 
Xm  808).  —  Zanchini  Tract  de  Hnret  c  xriii.  —  Lib.  Sentantt.  Inq.  ToIomil 
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came  heresy  if  the  suspect  failed  to  purge  himself  with  conjunt 
tors  and  remained  so  for  a  year.  In  violent  suspicion,  refusal  to 
abjure  worked  the  same  result  in  a  twelvemonth.  A  retracted 
confession  was  similarly  regarded.  In  short,  the  stake  supplied 
all  defects.  It  was  the  uldma  ratio^  and  although  not  many 
cases  have  reached  us  in  which  executions  actually  occurred  on 
these  grounds,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  provisions  were  of  the 
utmost  utility  in  practice,  and  that  the  terror  which  they  inspired 
extorted  many  a  confession,  true  or  false,  from  unwilling  lips.* 

There  was  another  class  of  cases,  however,  which  gave  the  in- 
quisitors much  trouble,  and  in  which  they  were  long  in  settling 
upon  a  definite  and  uniform  course  of  procedure.  The  innumerar 
ble  forced  conversions  ^sTought  by  the  dungeon  and  stake  filled 
the  prisons  and  the  land  with  those  whose  outward  conformity 
left  them  at  heart  no  less  heretics  than  before.  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  all-pen-ading  police  of  the  Holy  Office  and  of  the 
watchfulness  exercised  over  the  converts  whose  Uberation  at  best 
was  but  a  ticket-of-leave.  That  cases  of  relapse  into  heresy  should 
be  constant  was  therefore  a  matter  of  course.  Even  in  the  jails  it 
was  impossible  to  segregate  all  the  prisoners,  and  complaints  are 
frequent  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  who  infected  their 
more  innocent  fellow-captives.  A  man  whose  solemn  conversion 
had  once  been  proved  fraudulent  coold  never  again  lie  trusted. 
He  was  an  incorrigible  heretic  whom  the  Church  could  no  longer 
hope  to  win  over.  On  him  mercy  was  wasted,  and  the  stake  was 
the  only  resource.  Yet  it  is  creditable  to  the  Inquisition  that  it 
was  so  long  in  reducing  to  practice  this  self-evident  proposition. 

As  early  as  11S4  the  Verona  decree  of  Lucius  III.  provides 
that  those  who,  after  abjuration,  relapse  into  the  abjured  heresy 
.shall  be  delivered  to  the  secular  courts,  without  even  the  opportU' 
nity  of  IxMng  heard.  The  Ravenna  edict  of  Frederic  II.,  in  1232, 
prescribetl  death  for  all  who,  by  rela]>se,  showed  that  their  conver- 
sion had  been  a  pretext  to  escape  the  penalty  of  heresy.  In  1244 
the  Council  of  Narbonne  alludes  to  the  great  multitude  of  such 
cases,  and,  following  Lucius  III.,  orders  them  to  be  relaxed  with- 
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out  a  beariug.     Yet  these  stern  mandates  were  not  enforced.    In* 
1233  we  HnrI  Ureg(.>r>^  IX.  contenting  himself  witli  prescribing 
perpetual  imprisonment  for  such  cases,  which  he  speaks  of  as  Im- 
ing  already  numerous.     In  a  single  sentence  of  February  1&, 
the  inquisitors  of  Toulouse  condemn  seventeen  relapses!  hereticB 
perpetual  imprisonment.    Raymond  de  Pennaforte.  at  the 
cil  of  Tarragona,  in  1242,  alludes  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  pronounces  in  favor  of  imprisonment ;  and,  in  124&H 
the  Council  of  Beziers,  in  giving  similar  instructions,  speaks  a^| 
them  aa  being  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  mandates.     Even 
this  degree  of  severity  was  not  always  inflicted.     In  1242  Pierre 
Cella  only  prescribes  pilgrimages  and  crosses  for  such  offenderSt 
and,  in  a  case  occurring  in  Florence  in  1245,  Fr4  Roggieri  Cal- 
cagni  lets  off  the  culprit  with  a  not  extravagant  fine.* 

"What  to  do  with  these  multitudes  of  false  converts  was  erin 
dently  a  question  which  perplexed  the  Church  no  little,  and, 
usual,  a  solution,  at  least  for  the  time,  was  found  in  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  inquisitors.  In  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Lombartl  Holy  Office,  the  Cardinal  of  Albano^  about 
1245^  tells  the  officials  to  nmke  use  of  such  ]>enalties  as  they  shall 
deem  appropriate.  In  1248  Bernard  de  Caux  asked  the  same 
question  of  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  was  ti)ld  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  "  apostolic  mandates,"  those  who  returned  to  the 
Church  a  second  time,  humbly  and  obe<liently,  might  be  let  off 
with  jjer[)etuaJ  im])risonment,  while  those  who  were  disobedient^ 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.  Under  these  instructional 
the  practice  varied,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  inquisitors  leaned  to  the  side  of 
mercy.  Even  the  ardent  zeal  of  Bernard  de  Caux  allowed  him  to 
use  his  discretion  gently.  In  his  register  of  sentences,  from  \i 
to  1248,  there  are  sixty  cases  of  relapse,  none  of  which  are  pui 
ished  more  severely  tluin  by  imprisonment,  and  in  some  of  theml 
the  confinement  is  not  perpetual.     The  same  lenity  is  observable 
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18O0).  — Concil.  Biltrrehs.  anti.  1240,  App.  c,  20.  — Coll.  Doat,  XXI.  148,  892.— 
Land,  Aoticluti  To»caD«,  p.  500. 
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in  various  sentences  rendered  during  the  next  ten  years,  both  by 
liira  and  by  other  inquiiiitora.  Yet,  with  one  exception,  the  codes 
fif  instruction  which  date  about  t]us  |>eriod  assume  that  relapse  is 
always  to  be  visited  with  relaxation,  and  that  the  offender  is  to 
have  no  hciiring  in  his  defence.  In  the  exceptional  instance  the 
compiler  illustrates  the  uncertainty  which  existed  by  sometimes 
treating  relapse  as  punishable  with  imprisonment  and  sometimes 
as  entailing  the  stake.  Relapse  into  usury,  however,  was  let  off 
with  the  lighter  alternative.  The  fact  is  that  in  Languedoc,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  as  stated  above,  an  oath  of  abjuration  was  ad- 
ministered every  two  years  to  all  males  over  fourteen  and  all 
females  over  twelve,  and  an}'  subsequent  act  of  heresy  was  techni- 
cally a  relapse.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  indecision  of  the  in- 
quisitors of  Toulouse.     It  was  impossible  to  bum  all  such  cases.* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  evidently  was  considerable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  inquisitors  a^i  to  the  penalty  of  relapse,  and  it  must 
be  recorded  to  their  credit  that  in  this  they  were  more  merciful 
than  the  current  public  opinion  of  the  age.  Jean  de  Saint-Pierre, 
the  colleague  and  successor  of  Bernard  de  Caux,  followed  his  ex- 
ample in  always  condemning  the  relapsed  to  imprisonment,  and 
when,  after  Bernard's  death,  in  1263,  Frere  Renaud  de  Chartres 
was  adjoined  to  him,  the  same  rule  continued  to  be  observed. 
Frfere  Renaud  found,  however,  to  his  horror,  that  the  secular 
judges  disregarded  the  sentence  and  mercilessly  burned  the  un- 
happy victims,  and  that  this  had  been  going  on  under  his  prede- 
cessors. The  civil  authorities  defended  their  course  by  arguing 
that  in  no  other  way  could  the  land  be  purged  of  heresy,  which 
was  acquiring  new  force  under  the  mistaken  lenity  of  the  inquisi- 
tors. Frere  Renaud  felt  that  he  could  not  overlook  this  cruelty  in 
silence  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  lie  therefore  reported  the 
facts  to  Aipbonse  of  Poitiers,  and  informed  him  that  he  proposed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  pope,  pending  whose  answer  he  would  keep 


'  Arch.dc  I'Inq.  dc  Carcaaaonnc  (Doat,  XXXI.  5,  189. 149).— MSS.  Bib.  Nat, 
foods  Itttin,  No.  9992.— Martenc  Thesaur.  1. 1045.— VaisBettc,  III.  Pr.  479.— MoH- 
nier,  L'Inq.  daDB  le  midi  de  la  France,  pp.  387-8, 418.— Anon.  Passaviena.  (Mag. 
Bib.  Pat.  XIII.  308).— Tract,  de  Paup.  de  Lugd. (Marteue  Thesaur.  V.1791).— Doo- 
trina  de  modo  proce<1eiidi  (Ibid.  1807).— Practica  super  Inquisit  (MS8.  Bib.  Nat, 
foods  latia,  No.  14980,  fol.  206, 212,  218,  222, 223).— CoDcil.  BiterreDS.  aon.  1246, 
App.  c.  88. 
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his  prisoners  secure  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  secnUr 
oialfl.* 

What  was  the  papal  response  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  i 
doubtless  leaned  rather  to  the  rigorous  7.eal  of  AJpbonse's  offic 
than  to  the  milder  methotls  of  Fivre  Renaud,  for  it  was  abont' 
this  time  that  Rome  definitely  decided  for  the  unconditional  relax- 
ation of  all  who  were  guilty  of  relapsing  into  heresy  which  bjd 
once  been  abjured.  The  precise  date  of  this  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine.  In  1254  Innocent  IV.  contents  himself,  in  a  verr 
aggravated  case  of  double  relapse  occurring  in  Milan,  with  order- 
ing destruction  of  houses  and  public  peimnee,  but  in  1258  rehun- 
tion  for  relapse  is  alluded  to  by  Alexander  IV.  as  a  matter  previ- 
ously irrevocably  settled — possibly  by  the  very  appeal  of  Frere 
Renaud.  It  seems  to  have  taken  the  inquisitors  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise, and  for  several  years  they  continued  to  trouble  the  Holy 
See  with  the  pertinent  question  of  how  such  a  rule  was  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  universally  received  maxim  that  the  Chorcfa 
never  closes  her  bosom  to  ber  waj'ivai'd  children  seeking  to  return. 
To  this  the  characteristic  explanation  was  given  that  the  ChupcJi^ 
was  not  closed  to  them,  for  if  they  showed  signs  of  penitence  tbe^|| 
might  receive  the  Eucharist,  even  at  the  stake,  but  without  escap- 
ing death.  In  this  shape  the  decision  was  embodied  in  the  cano 
law,  and  made  a  part  of  orthodox  doctrine  in  the  Suumia  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  promise  of  the  Eucharist  frequent 
formefl  part  of  the  sentence  in  these  cases,  and  the  victim  was  al-" 
ways  accompanied  to  execution  by  holy  men  striving  to  save  his 
soul  until  the  last — though  it  is  shrewdly  advised  that  the  inquis- 
itor himself  had  better  not  exliibit  his  zeal  in  this  way,  as  his  ap- 
pearance will  be  more  likely  to  excite  hardening  than  softening— 
of  the  heart.f  B 

Although  inquisitors  continued  to  assume  discretion  in  these 
cases  and  did  not  by  any  means  invariably  send  the  relapsed  to 
the  stake,  still  relapse  became  the  main  cause  of  capital  punish- 
ment.    Defiant  heretics  courting  martyrdom  were  comparatively 
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*  BonUric,  Saint  Louis  et  Alpbooge  de  Poitiers,  pp.  453-4. 

+  BipoU  I.  254.  —  C.  4  3cito  v.  3.  —  Potthast  No.  1 7»45.  —  S.  Thom.  A 
Sec.  See.  Q.  zi  An  4.  —  Gymeric.  Direct  Inq.  p.  381,  612.  —  Lib.  Sententt  Inq 
Toloa.  p.  86. — Zaochini  Tract  de  Hcret  c.  xvi. 
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rare,  but  there  were  many  poor  souls  who  could  not  abandon  oon- 
scientioosly  the  errors  which  they  had  cherished,  and  who  vainly 
hof>ed.  after  escaping  once,  to  be  able  to  hide  their  guilt  more  ef- 
fectually.*    AH  this  gave  a  fresh  importance  to  the  question  of 
what  legally  constituted  pehifiae,  and  led  to  endless  definitions  and 
subtleties.     It  became  necessary  to  determine  with  some  precision, 
when  the  offender  was  refused  a  hearing,  the  exact  amount  of 
I     criminality  in  lK)th  the  first  and  second  offences,  which  would 
fc  justify  condemnation  for  impenitent  heresy.    Where  guilt  was 
"  ofttimes  so  shadowy  and  impalpable,  this  was  evidently  no  easy 

matter. 
■  There  were  cases  in  which  a  first  trial  had  only  developed  sus- 
picion without  proof,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  condemn  a  man  to 
death  for  an  assumed  second  offence  when  he  had  not  been  proved 
gtiilty  of  the  first.  Hesitating  to  do  so,  the  inquisitors  applied  to 
Alexander  IV.  to  resolve  their  doubts,  and  he  answered  in  the 
I  most  positive  manner.  When  the  suspicion  had  been  ''violent" 
I  be  8aid«  it  was  ''by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction"  to  be  held  as  legal 
proof  of  guilt,  and  the  accused  was  to  be  condemned.  When  it 
was  *Might*'  he  was  to  be  punished  more  heavily  than  for  a  first 
oflfenco,  but  not  with  the  full  penalty  of  relapse.  Moreover,  the 
evidence  required  to  prove  the  second  offence  was  of  the  slightest ; 
any  communication  with  or  kindness  shown  to  heretics  sulRced. 
This  decision  was  repeated  by  Alexander  and  his  successors  with  a 
frequency  which  shows  how  doubtful  and  puzzling  were  the  points 
which  came  up  for  discussion,  but  the  rule  of  condeumation  was 
finally  carried  into  the  canon  law  and  became  the  unalterable 
policy  of  the  Church.  The  authorities,  except  Zanghino,  agree 
that  in  such  cases  there  was  no  room  for  mercy.f 

Besides  these  enigmas  there  were  others  respecting  forms  of 
guilt  which  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  less  deserving  of  the 

I  last  resort.     Thus  relapse  into  fautorahip  gave  rise  to  considerable 
•  Lib.  Sentenlt.  Inq.  Tolosan.  pp.  a-4, 23,  48,  68,  70, 81-90, 122, 143, 149, 150, 
198-99,330,233,387-88. 

t  Alex.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Quod  super  nonnuUit,  9  Dec.  12S7. 15  Dec.  1258, 10  Jan. 
1260.— Urban.  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Quod  mper  nonnullU,  21  Aug.  1203.— Can.  8  Soito 
V.  2.- Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  it.  f Doat,  XXX. ).— Ejmeric.  Direct.  Inq.  p.  »8 1 .  — 
Bcrnardi  Comens.  Luecrna  laquia.  s.  v.  Atffajwu.— Zaocbini  Tract  de  HsreL  c. 
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divergence  of  views.  The  Council  of  Karbonne,  in  1344,  was  of 
opinion  that  those  guilty  of  this  offence  should  be  sent  to  the  pope 
for  absolution  and  the  imposition  of  penance — a  cumbrons  pr^^ 
cedore,  not  likely  to  find  favor.  During  the  middle  period  of  tfa^ 
Inquisition,  the  authorities,  including  Bernard  Gui,  while  not  pre- 
scribing relaxation  to  the  secular  arm,  suggest  that  penance 
imposed  sufficiently  severe  to  inspire  wholesome  fear  in  other 
while,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Eyraerich  holi 
that  a  relapsed  fautor  is  to  be  abandoned  to  secular  justice  wit 
out  a  hearing.  Even  those  defametl  for  heresy,  if  after  due  purg»-l 
tion  they  again  incur  defamation,  are  strictly  liable  to  the  same 
fate,  though  this  was  so  hard  a  measure  that  Eymerich  proposes 
that  such  cases  should  be  referred  to  the  pope.*  ^ 

There  was  another  class  of  offenders  who  gave  the  inquisitoilB 
endless  trouble,  and  for  whom  it  was  diflScult  to  frame  rigid  and 
invariable  rules — thost^  who  escaped  from  prison  or  omitted  to  ful- 
fil the  penances  assigned  to  them.  According  to  theory,  all  peni- 
tents were  converts  to  the  true  faith  who  eagerly  accepted  penance 
as  their  sole  hope  of  salvation.  To  reject  it  subsecjuently  was 
therefore  an  evitlence  that  the  conversion  had  been  fei^ed  or  thai 
the  inconstant  soul  had  reverted  to  its  former  errors,  as  othw- 
wise  the  loving  and  wholesome  discipline  of  tlie  benignant  Mother 
Church  would  not  be  spurned.  From  the  beginning,  therefor 
these  culprits  were  classed  with  the  relapsed.  In  124S  the  Coc 
cil  of  Valence  ordered  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  warning,  aft« 
which  further  persistence  in  disobedience  rendered  them  liable 
the  full  penalty  of  obstinate  heresy ;  and  this  was  Bomctimes  pr 
vided  for  in  the  sentence  itself,  by  a  clause  which  warned  them 
that  any  disregard  of  the  observances  enjoined  would  ejcpose  thttn 
to  the  fate  of  perjured  and  impenitent  heretics.  Yet  as  late  u_ 
1260  Alexander  IV.  seems  at  a  loss  what  rule  to  prescribe  in 
cases,  and  merely  talks  vaguely  of  excommunication  and  reimj 
tion  of  the  penalties,  with  the  assistance,  if  necessary,  of  the  secular ' 
authorities.  Yet  about  the  same  period  Gui  Foacoix  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  death-penalty  for  these  offenders,  ai*guing  that  thfl 
offence  proved  impenitent  heresy ;  but  Bernard  Gui  held  this 
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*  CoDciL  Narbonn.  ann.  1M4  c.  18.— Doctrioa  de  modo  procedesdi  (Marten* 
Thesaur.  V.  1802. 1808).— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  nr,  (Doat,  XXX.).— Eymcria 
Direct.  Iiiq.  p.  880. 
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be  too  severe,  and  a(]visc<l  leaving  thetn  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
quisitor— a  discretion  wliich  he  himself  had  no  hesitation  in  exer- 
cising. The  two  most  frecjuent  varieties  of  the  ofiFenco  were  lay- 
,  ing  aside  the  yellow  crosses  and  prison-breaking.  The  former  was 
H  Deven  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  punished  with  death,  though  visited 
with  penalties  sufficiently  sharp  to  serve  as  a  deterrent.  The  lat- 
ter, according  to  the  later  inquisitors,  was  capital — the  escaped 

■  prisoner  was  a  relapsed  heretic,  to  be  burned  without  a  hearing. 
"  Some  jurists  argued  that  a  failure  fully  to  betray  all  heretics  of 

twhom  the  c<jnvert  had  knowle<ige — a  pledge  to  do  so  forming  a 
oeceasary  part  of  the  oath  of  abjuration — constituted  relapse^  but 
Bernard  Gui  regards  this  as  unduly  harsh.  Absolute  refusal  to 
perfonn  the  penance  enjoined  was,  of  course,  evidence  of  obstinate 
heresy,  leading  inevitably  to  the  staJce.  Such  cases  were  naturally 
rare,  for  penance  was  only  prescribed  for  those  who  had  confessed, 
had  professed  conversion,  and  ha<i  asked  for  reconciliation ;  but 
there  is  one  on  record  of  a  woman,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fif- 

■  teenth  century,  before  the  Inquisition  of  Cartagena,  who  was 
duly  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm.* 

rNot\vith8tanding  these  extensions  of  the  death-penalty,  I  am  \ 
convinced  that  the  number  of  victims  who  actually  perished  at  the 
stake  is  considerably  less  than  has  ordinarily  been  imagined.  The 
deliberate  burning  alive  of  a  human  being,  simply  for  difference  of 
K  belief,  is  an  atrocity  so  dramatic  and  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
imagination  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  leading  feature 
in  the  activity  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet,  frequent  as  recourse  to  the 
stake  undoubtedly  was,  it  formed  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  instrumentalities  of  repression.  The  records  of  those  evil  days 
have  mostly  disappeared,  and  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  recon- 
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*  Concil.  NarboniL  aim.  1244  c.  18.— Oonci].  Bit«iTeu9.  ano.  1346,  Append,  c 
88.  — Concil.  Valentin,  ann.  1248  c.  13.  — Archives  de  rfeTSchfe  d'Albi  (Doat, 
XXXV.  69).— Alex.  PP.  rv.  Bull.  Ad  avdimtiam,  1260  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom,  1. 118).— 
Guidon.  Fulcod.  Quest,  xiii.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  rv.  (Doat,  XXX.).— Lib. 
Sententt.  Inq.  Tolosan.  pp.  177, 199.  350,  898— MSS-  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin,  nouT. 

I  acquis.  No.  189,  fol.  2.  —  Ejmeric.  Direct.  Inquis.  p.  648.  — Zanchini  Tract  de 
Httret.  c.  X.— Bern.  Comens.  Lucerna  Inqaiait  6.  v.  Fhtffa^  No.  S. — Albertini  Be- 
p«rtar.  Inquisit.  s.  vv.  Deficient,  ImpatKitau. 
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structin^  their  statistics,  but  if  tliis  could  be  done  1  have  no  donbt 
that  tbo  actual  executions  by  fire  would  excite  surprise  by  fallingk. 
far  short  of  the  {>opu]ar  estimate.  Imagination  lias  grown  in- 
flamed at  the  manifold  iniquities  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  lias  been 
ready  to  accept  without  examination  eicaggerations  which  hare 
become  habitual.  No  one  can  suspect  the  learned  Dom  Brial  of 
prejudice  or  of  t>rdinary  lack  of  accuracy,  and  yet  in  his  Preface  to 
Vol.  XXI.  of  the  "  Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules"  (p.  xxiii.) 
he  quotes  as  trustworthy  an  assertion  that  Bernard  Gui.  during  i 
service  as  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse  from  130S  to  1323,  put  to  deatb ' 
no  less  than  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  heretics.  Now  that,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  total  number  of  sentences  uttered  by  the 
tribunal  during  those  years,  and  of  these  sentences  only  forty  were 
capital— in  addition  to  sixty -seven  dead  heretics  condemned  to  be 
exlimnod  and  buraed,  for  the  most  part  because  they  were  not  alive 
to  recant.  Again,  no  inquisitor  left  behind  him  a  more  enviable 
record  for  zeal  and  activity  in  the  relentless  persecution  of  heresy 
than  Bernard  de  Caux,  who  labored  in  the  earlier  period  when  th« 
land  Wiis  yet  full  of  heresy,  and  heretics  had  not  yet  been  cowed 
into  Bubmissiveness.  Bernard  Gui  characterizes  him  as  "a  pereft-  i 
cutor  and  hammer  of  heretics,  a  holy  man  and  full  of  God,  .  .  «■ 
wonderful  in  his  life,  wonderful  in  doctrine,  wonderful  in  extirpat- " 
ing  heresy ;"  he  wrought  miracles  while  alive,  and  in  1281,  twenty- 
eight  years  after  his  death,  his  body  was  found  uncorrupted  and 
perfect,  except  psui  of  the  nose.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  accuseds 
of  undue  tenderness  towards  heretics,  and  yet,  in  his  register  of" 
sentences  from  1246  to  1248,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  abandon- 
ment to  the  secular  arm,  unless  we  may  reckon  as  such  the  con- 
demnations of  contumacious  al>sentees,  who  were  necessarily  de- 
clared to  be  heretics.  These,  indet^d,  wen*  liable  to  lie  homed  by 
the  seciilar  justice,  but,  in  fact,  they  could  always  save  themselves 
by  submission,  and  this  very  register  affords  a  very  striking  in- 
stance in  point.  There  was  no  more  obnoxious  heretic  in  Toulouse 
than  Alaman  de  Koaix.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies in  the  city,  and  one  which  furnished  many  members  to  the 
heretic  church,  of  which  he  himself  was  suspected  of  being  a  bishop. 
In  1229  the  Legate  Romano  had  condemned  him  and  had  imposed 
on  him  the  penance  of  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  had 
sworn  to  perform  and  never  fulfilled.    In  1237  the  earliest  inquisi- 
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tors,  Gmllem  Amaad  and  £)tieime  de  Sain^Thibery,  a^n  took  up 
his  case,  finding  him  unremittingly  active  in  protecting  horcitiofi 
and  disseminHting  heresy,  spoiling,  ransoming,  wounding.  an<l  slay- 
ing priests  and  clerks,  r^d  this  time  they  condemned  him  in  o^ 
aerUia,  He  became  a  faydits  or  proscribed  man,  living  aword  in 
hand  and  plundering  the  orthodox  to  support  himself  and  hiH 
friends.  .  No  more  aggravated  case  of  obstinate  herc«y  and  |wr- 
sistent  contumacy  can  well  be  imagined,  and  yet  when  he  Acknowl- 
edged his  errors,  January  16, 124S,  professed  oonverBion,  and  ii^kMl 
for  penance,  a  score  of  years  after  his  first  couversion,  he  wm 
only  condemned  to  imprisonment.* 

In  faot,  as  we  have  already  seen»  the  earnest  endnavoni  of  tha 
inquisitors  were  directed  much  more  to  obtaining  conventionH  with 
confiscations  and  betrayal  of  friends  than  to  provokinj(  martyr- 
doms. An  occasional  burning  only  waa  re(]uirod  to  nmintain  a 
wholesome  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  popnlniion.  With  \\\n  forty 
cases  of  concremation  in  fifteen  yearo,  I^-rnard  i\\\\  inariiipMl  tu 
crush  the  last  convulsive  struggle  of  Catliariftm,  to  k(f<«p  tiio  Wal- 
denses  in  check,  and  repress  the  zealoiu  ardor  of  thn  Hpirttiml 
Franciscans.  The  really  effective  weaponn  of  thr  Holy  Olliro,  tJio 
real  curses  with  which  it  afflicted  the  people,  cjui  Im  lookiwl  for  in 
its  dungeons  and  \i&  confiscations,  in  the  humitiutin^  p4t[iaric4ifi  uf 
the  saffron  crosses,  and  in  the  invisiblo  police  with  whirl)  tt  Ha- 
numbed  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  man  who  had  onoo  faliun  iiilr> 
hfi  hands. 

A  few  words  will  Boffice  as  to  the  repuliilve  NubJ^t  of  the  exo- 
cation  it«elf.  When  the  populace  waa  caJlcd  together  to  rfow  tha 
last  agonies  of  the  martyni  of  hereiy,  ilN  pioUA  2«al  waa  not  m'^cked 
by  any  ill-advised  device*  of  mercy,  'Vh^  f^ulpnt  waa  not,  aa  Ia 
the  later  Spanish  Inquisition,  atrangliffi  iteUttti  the  lighting  of  Um 
bigoto;  nor  had  the  inventifm  at  gunpowdar  MiggeiiUNf  the  lonM- 
wbat  \tm  humane  expedient  r/f  hangiixg  a  bag  of  thai  expMve 
rnxoaoA  his  neck  to  sbortcti  his  Ujttxan  frbeo  the  iaoiea  sh/iuUJ 
reecfaH.    Hewaatied  Uriog  toapoat  aet  Ugbaaoogbairer  apOa 


•  Ben.  Cria—  raad.  Omr. 
Deal.  XXL  Wa.  14«^ltt8.  BIk  V^ 
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of  oombustiblee  to  enable  the  faithful  to  watch  every  aot  of 
tragedy  to  its  awful  end.  Holy  men  accompanied  him  to  the  Ust^ 
to  snatch  his  soul  if  possible  from  Satan  ;  and,  if  he  were  not  a  re- 
lapsed, he  could,  as  wo  have  seen,  save  also  his  body  at  the  last 
moment.  Yet  even  in  these  final  ministrations  we  see  a  fresh  0- 
lustration  of  the  curious  inconsistency  with  which  the  Church  im- 
agined that  it  could  shirk  the  responsibility  of  putting  a  human 
creature  to  death,  for  the  friars  who  accompanied  the  victim  were 
strictly  warned  not  to  exhort  him  to  meet  death  promptly  or  to 
ascend  firmly  the  ladder  leading  to  the  stake,  or  to  submit  chee^ 
fully  to  the  manipulations  of  the  executioner,  for  if  they  did  so 
they  would  be  hastening  his  end  and  thus  fall  into  "  irregularity 
— a  tender  scruple,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  one  singularly  out  of 
place  in  those  who  had  accomplished  the  judicial  murder.  For 
these  occasions  a  holiday  was  usually  selected^  in  order  that  the 
crowd  might  be  larger  and  the  lesson  more  efi'ective ;  while,  to 
prevent  scandal,  the  sufferer  was  silenced,  lost  he  might  provoke 
the  people  to  pity  and  sympathy,*  fl 

As  for  minor  details,  we  happen  to  have  them  preserved  in  an  ■ 
account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  John  Hubs  at  Con- 
stance, in  1415.  He  was  made  to  stand  upon  a  couple  of  fagots 
and  tightly  bound  to  a  thick  post  with  ropes,  aroimd  the  ankles, 
below  the  knee,  above  the  knee,  at  the  groin,  the  waist,  and  under  ^ 
the  arms.  A  chain  was  also  secured  around  the  neck.  Then  'n^ 
was  observed  that  he  faced  the  east,  which  was  not  fitting  for  a 
heretic,  and  he  was  shifted  to  the  west ;  fagots  mixed  with  straw 
were  piled  aroimd  him  to  the  chin.  Then  the  Count  Palatine 
Louis,  who  superintended  the  execution,  approached  with  the  Ma^ 
shal  of  Constance,  and  asked  him  for  the  last  time  to  recant.  On 
his  refusal  they  withdrew  and  clapped  their  hands,  which  was  the 
signal  for  the  executioners  to  light  the  pile.  After  it  had  burned 
away  there  followed  the  revolting  process  requisite  to  utterly  de- 
stroy the  half-bumed  body — separating  it  in  pieces,  breaking  up 
the  bones  and  throwing  the  fragments  and  the  viscera  on  a  fre«h 
fire  of  logs.  When,  as  in  the  cases  of  Arnaldo  of  Brescia,  some 
of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  Huss,  Savonarola,  and  others,  it  was 


•  Bymeric  Direct  Inquia.  p.  612.— Tract  dc  P»up.  do  Lugd.  (M&rt«iw  Thfr 
saur.  V.  17M). 
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feared  that  relics  of  the  martyr  would  be  preserved,  especial  care 
was  taken,  after  the  fire  was  eztinguishedf  to  gather  up  the  ashes 
and  cast  them  in  a  running  stream.* 

»  There  is  something  grotesquely  horrible  in  the  contrast  between 
this  crowning  exhibition  of  human  perversity  and  the  cool  busi- 
ness calculation  of  the  cost  uf  thus  sending  a  human  soul  through 
flame  to  its  Creator.  In  the  accounts  of  iVmaud  Assalit  we  have 
a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  burning  four  heretics  at  Carcas- 
sonne, April  34, 1323.     It  rans  thus : 

For  large  wood , M  sols  6  deniera. 

For  Tine  -  bnuichea - 31  sols  S  deniera. 

For  stnw - 2  sols*  deniers. 

For  four  stakes 10  sols  9  demers. 

For  ropes  to  tie  the  convicts. «» 4  sols  7  deniers. 

For  the  executiooer,  each  20  sols. 80  sols. 

In  all 8  Uvrea  14  sols  7  denien. 

or,  a  little  more  than  two  livres  apieoe.f 

When  the  heretic  had  eluded  his  tormentors  by  death  and  his 
body  or  skeleton  was  dug  up  and  burned,  the  ceremony  was  neces- 
sarily less  impressive,  but  nevertheless  the  most  was  made  of  it. 
As  early  as  1237  (ruillem  Pelisson,  a  contemporary,  describes  how 
at  Toulouse  a  number  of  nobles  and  others  were  exhumed,  when 
**  their  bones  and  stinking  corpses "  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,  preened  by  a  trumpeter  proclaiming  "  Qui  at/t-al  foray 
aijUd  jMfrira  " — who  does  so  shall  perish  so — and  at  length  were 
duly  burned  "  in  honor  of  God  and  of  the  blessed  Mary  His  moth- 
er, and  the  blessed  Dominic  His  servant.**  This  formula  was  pre- 
served to  the  end,  and  it  was  not  economical  from  a  pecuniaiy 
point  of  view.  In  Assalifs  accounts  we  find  that  it  coat  five 
livres  nineteen  sols  and  six  deniers,  in  1323,  for  labor  to  dig  up  the 
bones  of  three  dead  heretics,  a  sack  and  cowl  in  which  to  stow 
them,  and  two  horses  to  dnig  them  to  the  Gr^ve,  where  they  were 
bume<l  the  next  day4 

The  agency  of  fire  was  also  invoked  by  the  Inquisition  to  rid 


*  Mladenowic  Narrat.  (Palacky  Monument  J.  Hobs  H  pp.  8dl-4).— Landacd, 
Djar.  Fiorcnt,  p.  178. 

t  ColL  Doat,  XXXIV.  189. 

X  Quillel.  Peliaso  Chron.  Kd.  MoHnier  p.  45.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXIV  189. 
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the  land  of  pestilent  and  heretical  writings,  a  matter  not  withoat 
interest  as  signalizing  the  commencement  of  its  activity  in  what 
subsequently  became  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The  burning  of 
books  displeasing  to  the  authorities  was  a  custom  respectable  by 
its  antiquity.  Constantino,  as  we  have  seen,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  all  Arian  works  under  penalty  of  death.  In  435  Theo- 
dosius  II.  and  Valentinian  III.  ordered  all  Nestorian  bo<.>ks  to  be 
burnetl,  and  another  law  threatens  punishment  on  all  who  will 
not  dehver  up  Manichsan  writings  for  the  same  fate.  Justinian 
condemned  the  secunda  ediiio^  in  which  the  glossators  agree  in 
recognizing  the  Talmud.  During  the  ages  of  barbarism  which  fol- 
lowed there  was  little  to  call  forth  this  method  of  repressing  the 
human  mind,  but  with  the  revival  of  speculation  the  ancient 
measures  were  speedily  agsiin  called  into  use.  When,  in  1210,  the 
University  of  Paris  was  agitated  with  the  heresy  of  Amaury,  the 
writings  of  his  colleague,  David  de  Dinant,  together  with  the  Phys- 
ics and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  to  which  it  was  attributed,  were 
ordered  to  be  burned.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the, 
burning  of  Romance  versions  of  the  Scriptures  by  Jajrme  I.  of 
agon  and  to  the  commands  of  the  CJouncil  of  Narbonne,  In  1239, 
against  the  possession  of  any  |K)rtion  of  Holy  Writ  by  lajrmen, 
well  as  to  the  burning  of  William  of  St.  Amour's  book,  "  Depefi- 
ciUu.^^  Jewish  books,  however,  and  particularly  the  Talmud,  on 
account  of  its  blasphemous  allusions  to  the  Saviour  and  the  Vli^ 
gin,  were  the  objects  of  special  detestation,  in  the  suppression  of 
which  the  Church  was  unwearying.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  Peter  the  Venerable  contented  himself  with  studying  the 
Talmud  and  holding  up  to  contempt  some  of  the  wild  imaginings 
which  abound  in  that  curious  oom]X)und  of  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous.  IIJs  argumentative  metho<is  were  not  suited  to  the  im- 
patience of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  had  committed  itself  to 
sterner  dealings  with  misbelievers,  and  the  persecution  of  Jewish 
literature  followed  swiftly  on  that  of  Albigenses  and  Waldenaee. 
It  was  started  by  a  converted  Jew  named  Nicholas  de  Rnpella, 
who,  about  1236,  called  the  attention  of  Gregory  IX.  to  the  blas- 
phemies with  which  the  Hebrew  books  were  filled,  and  especially 
the  Talmud.  In  June,  1239,  Gregory  issued  letters  to  the  Kings 
of  England,  France,  Navarre,  Aragon.  Castile,  and  Portugal,  and 
to  the  prelates  In  those  kmgdoms,  ordering  that  on  a  Sabbath  in 
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the  following  Lent,  when  the  Jews  would  be  in  their  synagogues, 
all  their  books  should  be  seized  and  delivered  to  the  Mendicant 
Friars.  A  report  of  the  examination  which  ensued  in  Paris  has 
been  preserveil,  and  shows  that  there  waa  no  difficulty  in  finding 

■  in  the  Jennsh  writings  abundant  matter  offensive  to  pious  ears, 
though  the  Rabbis  who  ventured  to  appear  in  their  defence  en- 
deavored to  explain  away  the  blasphemous  allusions  to  the  Chris- 
tian Messiah,  the  Virgin^  and  the  saints.    The  proceedings  dragged 

ft  on  for  years,  and  sentence  w^as  not  finally  rendered!  until  May  13, 

■  1248,  after  which  Paris  was  edified  with  the  spectiicle  of  the  burn- 
ing of  fourteen  wagon-loads  at  one  time  and  of  six  at  another. 
Like  the  Im  or  os  coccygisy  which  the  Rabbis  held  to  be  inde- 
structible, the  Talmud  could  not  be  wiped  out  of  existence,  and, 
in  1255,  St.  Louis,  in  his  instructions  to  his  seneschals  in  the  N'ar- 
bonnais,  again  orders  all  copies  to  be  burned,  together  with  all 
other  books  c^mtaimng  blasphemies;  while  in  1267  Clement  IV. 

»(Gui  Foucobc)  instructed  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  to  coerce 
by  excommunication  the  King  of  Aragon  and  bis  nobles  to  force 
the  Jews  to  deliver  up  their  Talmuds  and  other  books  to  the  in- 
quisitors for  examination,  when,  if  they  contain  no  blasphemies, 
they  may  l)e  returned,  but  if  otherwise  they  are  to  be  sealed  up 
and  securely  kept.  Alonso  the  Wise  of  Castile  was  wiser,  if,  as 
reported,  he  caused  the  Talmud  to  be  translated,  in  order  that  its 
errors  might  be  exjxwed  to  the  public.  The  passive  resistance  of 
the  faithful  waa  not  to  be  overcome,  and  in  1299  Philippe  le  Bel 
felt  obliged  to  denounce  the  persistent  multiplication  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  to  order  his  judges  to  aid  the  Inquisition  in  its  extermi- 
nation. Ten  years  later,  in  1300,  we  hear  of  three  large  wagon- 
loads  of  Jewish  Ixjoks  publicly  burned  in  Paris.  How  fruitless 
were  all  these  efforts  is  seen  in  a  formal  sentence  recited  by  Ber- 
nard Goi  in  the  auto  defe  of  1319.     Under  the  impulsion  of  the 

■  Inquisition  the  royal  officials  bad  again  made  diligent  perquisition 

■  and  had  collected  aU  the  copies  of  the  Talmud  on  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands.  Experts  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  had  then  been 
employed  to  examine  them  carefully,  and  after  mature  counsel  be- 
tween the  inquisitors  and  the  jurists  called  in  to  assist,  the  books 
were  condemned  to  be  carried  in  two  carts  through  the  streets  of 
Toulouse,  while  the  royal  officers  proclaimed  in  loud  voice  that 
their  fate  was  due  to  their  bla:»phemies  against  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  and  his  mother  the  most  holy  Virjfin  and  the  Chri; 
name,  after  which  they  were  to  he  solemnly  burnorl.     This  is 
only  case  of  execution  occurring  *liiring  Bernard  Ciui's  term  of 
service  as  inquisitor,  and,  from  two  carts  being  refjuire*!  to  ucco 
modate  the  ohnoxi«)Us  lMX)k.s,  it  was  probable  the  result  of  se; 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.     That  he  deemed  the  matter 
require  constant  vigilance  is  shown  by  his  including  in  his  colli 
tion  of  forms  one  which  ordei's  all  priests  for  three  Sundays  to  pu 
lish  an  injunction  commanding  the  deliver^'  to  the  Inquisition,  ft 
examination,  uf  all  Je^vish  books,  including  **  Talamuz,-"  under  pai 
of  excommunication.     The  warfare  against  this  specially  obnox-^' 
ioufi  work  continued.     In  the  very  next  year,  1320,  John  XXIL  ia- 
sued  orders  that  all  copies  of  it  should  1>e  seized  and  burned. 
1409  Alexander  V.  paused  in  his  denunciation  of  rival  popes 
oitier  its  desti-uction.    The  contest  is  well  known  which  arose  ov 
it  at  the  revival  of  letters,  with  Pfefferkorn  and  Reuchlin  as  thi 
rival  champions,  and  not  all  the  efforts  of  the  humanists  availed  to 
save  it  from  pi*oscription.     Even  as  late  as  1554  Juhus  HI.  repeat- 
ed the  command  to  the  Inquisition  to  bum  it  without  mercy,  ai 
all  Jews  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to  surrender  all  boo 
blaspheming  Christ — a  provision  which  was  embodie<l  in  the  canoi 
law  and  remains  there  to  this  day.     Tho  censorship  of  the  Inq 
sition  was  not  confined  to  Jewish  errors,  but  its  activity  in  this 
direction  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  hereafter.*  i 
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'  SoEomen.  H.  E.  II,  20  — Coastt,  ri.;  ivi.  )  1,  Cod.  L  5.— Auth.  Novefl. 
OXLTL  c.  1. — Rigord.  tie  Gest,  Phil.  Aug.  ann.  1310. — Petri  Vcnenib.  Tract,  ooi 
tra  Judsos  c.  W. — D*Argentre,  Collect.  Judicior.  de  nov,  Erroribus  L  1. 132, 1 
66, 340.— Potthoat,  No.  10759,10767,  11370.— Ripoll,  1.487-68.— Pclayo.  Betel 
doxoa  EapaiSoIea,  I.  G09.— Coll.  Doat,  XXXVII.  125,  246.— Harduin.  ConciL  Vlt 
4S5.— S.  Martial  Chron.  ann.  1809  (Bouquet,  XXI.  818).— Lib.  Sentcutt.  [uq. 
Toloa.  pp.  278-4.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  (Doat,  XXIX.  846).— Raynald.  turn. 
1820,  No.  28.— Wadding,  ann.  1409,  No.  12— C.  1  in  Septimo  v.  4. 

In  the  Paris  coDdcmnation  of  1248  the  Taltnud  only  is  »peeifiMl.  though  in 
the  examination  mention  t»  made  of  the  Oloss  of  Solomon  of  Troyea,  and  of  a 
work  which  from  it«  description  would  seem  to  be  the  Toldos  JeKbu.  or  hictory 
of  Jesus,  which  so  excited  the  ire  of  Che  Carthusian,  Ramon  Marti^  in  bis  Puj/io 
Fidei,  and  of  all  subsequent  Christians  (of  Wagenseilii  TuXa  Ignea  SAtanH%  Alt- 
dor6,  1681).  No  one  can  read  its  curious  account  of  the  career  of  Christ  from  a 
Jewish  standpoint  without  wondering  that  a  single  copy  of  it  was  allowed  la 
reach  modem  times. 
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INFLUENCE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  as  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  In- 
quisition in  all  its  breadth,  but  while  yet  we  have  its  procedure  in 
view  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  cursorily  at  some  of  the  effects 
immediately  resulting  from  its  mode  of  dealing  with  those  whom 
it  tried  and  condemned  or  absolved. 

On  the  Church  the  processes  invented  and  recommended  to 
respect  by  the  Inquisition  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect.  The 
ordinary  episcopal  courts  employed  them  in  dealing  with  heretics, 
and  found  their  arbitrary  violence  too  efficient  not  to  extend  it 
over  other  matters  coming  within  their  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
spiritual  tribunals  rapidly  came  to  employ  inquisitorial  methods. 
Already,  in  1317,  Bernard  Qui  speaks  of  the  use  of  torture  being 
habitual  in  them ;  and  in  complaining  of  the  Clementine  restric- 
tions, lie  asks  why  the  bishops  should  be  hmited  in  applying 
tortore  to  heretics,  while  they  could  employ  it  without  limit  in 
everything  else.* 

Thus  habituated  to  the  harshest  measures,  the  Church  grew 
harder  and  crueller  and  more  unchristian.  The  worst  popes  <A 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  could  scarce  have  dared  to 
shock  the  world  with  such  an  exhibition  as  that  with  which  John 
XXII.  glutted  his  hatred  of  Hugues  (ierold.  Bishop  of  Cahors. 
John  was  the  son  of  an  humble  mechanic  of  Cahors,  and  possibly 
some  ancient  grudge  may  have  existed  between  him  and  Uuguee. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  did  he  mount  the  pontifical  throne 
than  he  lost  no  time  in  assailing  his  enemy.  May  4, 1317,  the  un- 
fortunate prelate  was  solemnly  degraded  at  Avignon  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  was  not  enough.  On 
a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  pope  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  secular  arm,  and  in  Jidy  of  the  same  year  he  was 
partially  flayed  alive  and  then  dragged  to  the  stake  and  bumed.t 

This  hardening  process  went  on  until  the  quarrels  of  the  lofti- 
est prelates  were  conducted  with  a  savage  ferocity  which  would 
have  shamed  a  band  of  buccaneers.  When,  in  1385,  six  cardinals 
were  accused  of  conspiring  against  Urban  VL  the  angry  pontiff 
bad  them  seized  as  they  left  the  consistory  and  thrust  into  an 


*  Bern.  OmdoD.6nT&m.(Doat,  XXX.  101). 

f  Extnv.  ConuDUQ.  Lib.  t.  Tit.  viii.  c.  1.  —  Amalrid  Aagerii  Vit.  Fontif.  aon. 
181»-17.— B«m.  Guidon.  Vit.  Joann.  XXU 
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abandoned  cistern  in  the  castle  of  Nooera,  where  he  was  stayir 

restricted  in  dimensions  that  the  Cardinal  di  Sangro,  who 
tall  and  portly,  could  not  stretch  himself  at  full  length.      The 
methods  taught  by  the  in(|uisitorR  were  brought  into  p!av.     Sub- 
jectcil  to  hunger,  cold,  and  vermin,  the  accuse*!  were  plie<i  by  the 
creatures  of  the  pope  with  promisee  of  mercy  if  they  would  oon 
teas.     This  failing,  torture  was  used  on  the  Bishop  of  Atjuila  and 
a  confession  was  procured  implicating  the  others.    They  still 
fused  to  admit  their  guilt,  and  they  were  tortured  on  sucoessiv 
days.     All  that  could  be  obtaine*!  from  the  Canlinal  di  Sangrol 
was  the  despairing  self-accusation  that  he  8uffere<l  justly  in  view ' 
of  the  evil  which  he  had  wrought  on  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  prelates  at  Urban's  command.     When  it  came  to  the  turn 
of  the  Cardinal  of  Venice,  Urban  intrusted  the  work  to  an  ancient 
pirate,  whom  he  hjul  created  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  in 
Sicily,  with  instructions  to  apply  the  torture  till  he  could  hear  the 
victim  howl ;  the  infliction  lasted  from  early  morning  till  the  din- 
ner-hour, while  the  pope  paced  the  garden  under  the  window  of     i 
the  tortore^hamber,  rending  his  breviary  aloud  that  the  sound  a^| 
his  voice  might  keep  the  executioner  reminded  of  the  instructions. 
The  strappado  and  rack  were  applied  by  turns,  but  though  the 
victim  was  old  and  sickly,  nothing  could  l)e  wrenched  from  him 
save  the  ejaculation,  "  Christ  suffered  for  us  I'*    The  accused  wore 
kept  in  their  foul  dungeon  until  Urban,  besieged  in  Nocera  by» 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  managed  to  escape  and  dragged  them  wit^l 
him.    In  the  flight  the  Bishop  of  Aquila,  weakened  by  torture  and 
mounted  on  a  miserable  hack,  could  not  keep  up  vrith  the  party,^ 
when  Urban  ordered  him  despatched  and  left  his  corpse  unburiedB 
by  the  wayside.    The  six  cardinals,  less  fortunate,  were  carried  by 
sea  to  Genoa,  and  kept  in  so  vile  a  dunge<^m  that  the  authorities 
were  moved  to  pity  and  vainly  begged  mercy  for  them.    Cardinal 
Adam  Aston,  an  Englishman,  was  released  on  the  vigorous  inter- 
cession of  Richard  XL,  but  the  other  five  were  never  seen  again. 
Some  said  that  Urban  had  them  beheaded ;  others  that  when  he 
sailed  for  Sicily  he  carried  them  to  sea  and  cast  thera  overboard; 
others,  again,  that  a  trench  was  dug  in  his  stable  in  which  theyfl 
were  buried  alive  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  to  hasten  the  dis- 
appearanoe  of  their  bodies.     Urban's  competitor,  known  ae  Clera- 
ent  yiL,  was  no  less  aangvut^ry.    "Wms^,^  Qardinal  Robert  of 
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Geneva,  he  exercised  legatine  functions  for  Gregory  XL,  he  led  a 
band  of  Free  Companions  to  vindicate  the  papal  territorial  claims. 
The  terrible  cold-blooded  massacre  of  Cesena  was  liis  most  con- 
spicuous exploit,  but  equally  characteristic  of  the  man  was  his 
threat  to  the  citizens  of  Bologna  that  he  would  waah  liis  hands 
and  feet  in  their  blood.  Such  was  the  retroactive  influence  of 
the  inquisitorial  methods  on  the  Church  which  had  invented  them 
to  plague  the  heretic.  If  Bcmabo  and  Galeazzo  Visconti  caused 
ecclesiastics  to  be  tortured  and  bumefl  to  death  over  slow  fires, 
they  were  merely  improving  on  the  lessons  which  the  Church 
itself  had  taueht.* 

On  secular  jurisprndenoe  the  example  of  the  Inqaisition  worued 
even  more  deplorably.  It  came  at  a  time  when  the  old  order  of 
things  was  giving  way  to  the  new  —  when  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  barbarians,  the  ordeal,  the  wager  of  law,  the  wer-gild,  were 
growing  obsolete  in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  age,  when  a 
new  system  was  springing  into  life  under  the^revived  stndj^of  the 
Roman  law,  and  when  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  local 
feudal  lord  was  becoming  swallowed  up  in  the  widening  jurisdio- 
tion  of  the  crown.  The  whole  judicial  system  of  the  European 
monarchies  was  undergoing  reconstruction,  and  the  happiness  of 
future  generations~irepen<Ied  on  the  character  of  the  new  institu- 
tions. TEat  in  this  reorganization  the  w^orst  feature8"of  the  im- 
pSfial  jurisprudence  —  the  use  of  torture  and  the  inquisitorial 
process — should  be  eagerly,  nay,  almost  exclusively,  liH^ted, 
shouTd  be  divested  of  the  safeguards  whicl  mitomebadr^lricted 
their  abuse,  should  be  exaggerated  in  all  their  evil  tendencies,  and 
should.  f<)rTive  centnries,  become  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  criminal  iui-is]>rudcnce  of  Europe,  may  safely  be  ascril^  to 
the  fact  ^at  they  received  the  sanction  of  the  Churchy  Thus 
recommended,  Ihcy  penetrated 6^^e!y where  along  with  thelnquiai- 
tion ;  while  most  of  the  nations  to  whom  the  Holy  Office  was  un- 
known maintained  their  ancestral  customs,  developing  into  various 


♦  Theod.  a  Niem  de  Schismate  Lib,  l  c.  43.  45,  48,  50,  51,  52,  56,  57,  60.— 
Gobelin.  Peraonae  Cosmodrora.  Aet.  vi.  c.  78.— Chronik  des  J.  v.  KSnigahofen 
(Chron.  der  Deutschen  StJldtc,  IX.  698).  —  Raynald.  ann.  18ft3,  No.  18;  1872,  No. 
iat  Florentin.  Lib.  n.  aun- 1370. 
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forms  of  criminal  practice,  harsh  enough,  indeed,  to  modem  eya^ 
but  wholly  divested  of  the  more  hideous  atrocities  which  charac- 
terized the  habitual  investigation  into  crime  in  other  regions. 
[Of  all  the  curses  which  the  Inquisition  brought  in  its 
this,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest— that,  until  the  closing  years 
the  eighteenth  century,  throughout  the  greater  parTSf' Europe, 
^T  Inquisitori^  process*  its  developed  for  the  desiructron  of  heresy, 
Ty^  became  the  customiic^method  of  dealing  with  all  who  were,  nnder 
'  accusation /tliatthe  accused  was  treated  as  one  having  no  rights, 
whose  guilt  wSaaBSumed  in  advance^  and  from  whom  oopfeasion 
was  to  be  extorted  by  gaile  or  force.  Even  witnesses  were  treated 
in  the  same  rajhion;  and  the  prisoner  who^  acknowledged  guilt 
under  torture  was  tortured  again  to  obtain  infonuatifiajibout  any 
other  eviI-do$]:s  of  w]ioitt4ie  perchance  might  have  knowledge.  So,^ 
also,  the  crime  of(^8usj>ioio!j'  was  imported  from  the  Inquisition.^ 
into  ordmary  practicSand  the  accused  who  could  not  be  convicted 
of  the  crime  laid  toTfis  door  could  be  pimished  for  being  suspected 

ffeiicar^Hit 

i^dge.]  It 

would  be  impossible  to  compute  the  amount  of  misery  ancTwrong, 
inflicted  on  the  defenceless  up  to  the  present  centurj',  which  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  arbitrary  and  unrestricted  methods  in- 
troduced by  the  Inquisition  and  adopted  by  the  jurists  who  fftsh- 


of  it,  not  with  the  penalty  legally  provided  for  the  offe; 
with  some  other,  at  the  fancy  and  discretion  of  the  judge. 


y 


*  I  hftve  treated  tbiu  subject  at  some  length  io  an  essay  on  torture  (Saperatl' 
lion  and  Force,  3d  Edition,  1878),  and  need  not  here  dwell  further  on  itsdetaiU. 
The  student  who  desirca  to  see  the  shape  which  the  inqmsitorial  proccsa  as- 
sumed in  later  times  can  consult  Brunnemann  (Tractatua  Juridicua  de  Inqaiai' 
tionis  Proceseu,  Ed.  octava,  Prancof.  1704),  who  attributes  its  origin  to  the 
Sfoaaic  law  (Deut.  xut.  12;  xrii.  4),  and  vastly  prefers  it  to  the  proceeding 
per  aceiitationem.  Indeed,  a  case  in  which  aenaatio  &iled  or  threatened  to  bU 
could  be  resumed  or  continued  by  inqui»itio  (op.  cit.  Cap.  l  No.  8, 1&-18).  Xt^J 
supplied  all  dcficicDcies  and  gave  the  judge  almost  unlimited  power  to  conncb.^| 

The  manner  in  which  the  civil  power  was  led  to  adopt  the  abuses  of  the  In- 
quisition is  well  illustrated  in  a  Milanese  edict  of  1398,  where  the  magistrates,  in 
proceedings  against  male&ctors,  are  ordered  to  employ  the  inquisitorial  process 
**»ummaru  et  de  piano  tiru  ttrepitu.  et  Jigura  juditii^^  and  to  supply  aU  defect*  of 
fact"0x  eerta  aewUu'^  (Antiq.  Ducum  Mediolan.  Decreta.  Hediolani,  1954,  p. 
188).  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  Milanese  jurisprudence  of  sixty  yean 
earlier,  quoted  above  (p.  401),  wilt  show  how  rapidly  in  the  interval  force  had 
UMurped  the  place  of  justice. 
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ioned  the  criminai  jiirispradence  of  the  Continent.  It  was  a 
system  which  might  well  seem  the  invention  of  demons,  and  was 
fitly  characterized  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  as  the  Koad  to  Hell.* 

*Fortescue  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angliffi  cap.xxii. — As  late  as  1828  there  is 
ft  case  in  which  a  court  in  Martioiqae  condemned  a  man  to  the  galleys  for  life 
for  **  Tehement  sospidon  "  of  being  a  sorcerer  (Isambert.  Anc.  Loix  Fran^aises, 
XI.  268). 
L— 36 
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CaTBABAN    AROFltKNTS   TO   JUSTTFT   THB    ATTRrBtmOK   OF  THB   OlD 

Testament  to  thb  Evil  Pbinciplb. 

(Archives  dc  I'lnquisilion  de  Carcassonne. —Doal,  XXXVX  91.) 

The  liceratnre  of  tbe  Cathari  has  been  eo  succesef  ully  exterminated 
that  anything  attributable  to  the  sect  is  of  interest.  The  following, 
from  a  controversial  tract,  dating  probably  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  summary  of  the  reasons  al- 
leged by  the  seol  to  prove  that  the  Creator,  Jehovah,  was  Satan.  Thero  fl 
is  sufficient  identity  between  them  and  those  given  by  Moneta  (adver-  ^ 
sns  Catharos,  Lib.  ii.  c.  vi.)  to  show  that  they  are  in  some  sort  the  of- 
ficial and  customary  arguments  of  the  heretics.  I  omit  the  counter- 
arguments  of  the  writer,  who  generally  follows  Moneta,  though  he 
often  reasons  independently. 

Prinio  igitur  objicitur  illud,  Oeneseos  tertio :  Ecee  Adam  qttiui  unv«  or  noh%4 
/aetut  at.  Hoc  dicit  Deus  de  Adam  postquam  peccavit,  et  constat  qnod  dicit 
venim  nut  falsiim  :  si  veruni,  ergo  Adam  factus  erat  simills  ei  qni  loquebatur  et 
eia  ciimquibus  loquebatur.  Sod  Adam  post  pcccatum  factus  erat  peccator;  ergo 
malus :  Bt  dixit  ialsum,  ergo  est  mcndax,  ergo  sic  dlcendo  peccavit,  et  sic  fuit 
ma)  us. 

Item  ad  idem.  Douaille  dicit,  Oenescos  primo :  Videte  ns/orts  tumnt  de  Uffno 
tita  etc.  Deus  autem  novi  teatamenti  dicit,  Apocalipsis  primo:  Vtneenti  dabo 
edere  de  Ugno  vit4r      Itle  probibet,  iste  promittit,  ergo  contrarii  sunt  ad  invtcem. 

Item  ad  idem,  Qcncseos  primo :  Tene^a  erant  mper/aoie  abysti,  duntque  Deut : 
Fiat  lux.  Ergo  DeuB  veteri  testamenti  incepit  a  tenebris  et  finivit  in  lucem; 
ergo  est  tenebrosua ;  ergo  est  malue,  qui  prius  fecit  tenebras  quam  lucem. 

Item  ad  idem,  Geneaeos  tertio:  Inimititias  panam  inter  (*  el  multerem,  et  inir 
(er  aemen  luum  et  semen  mulieris.  Eoce  Deus  vuteria  tfftt&menti  seminator  est 
discordis  et  iDimicitia:.  Deus  autem  novi  testamenti  dator  eit  pacis  et  solutor 
iDimicitiarum,  sicut  legiiur  Coloss.  primo :-  Quaniam  in  tpeo  plaruU  Mnnem  pleni- 
tttdinem  deitatie  A<s&i^>r«,  «t  per  iprntm  neonaiUari  mmm  in.  «ptum..,«sK«  q^iana. 
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oalist  »ice  qua  in  trrrU  tunt.  Ecc«  ille  eeminat  inimicitiu,  istc  rnlt  omnU  raeoo- 
ciliarc  et  pftcificare  in  se;  Ergo  mint  cootrsrii  sibi. 

[(em,  (r»Deaeo8  tertio:  Maledicta  ttrra  in  opere  tvo.  Ecce  Dens  wtUti  tes- 
tameDti  maledioit  teimm  quam  Deus  novi  tcsUmenti  benedicii,  psalmo :  Bmtiit- 
i$ti  dcmina  Urram  Cvam :  Ergo  Bunt  contr&rU. 

Item,  Oenesi :  Omnis  cniima  quat  cirru.mci»a  rum/usrit  peribU  ds  popuU  mi*. 
Apostolus  nutcm  e  contra  prolubet  OnUitis :  ti  circumcidimini  Ckrislo  niMS  ««6m 
prodest :  Ergo  jatc  contrarius  illi. 

Item  ad  idum,  Exodi  undecimo:  Po*txtUt  unuaquitqiu  a  tirino  tuo  H  vnd- 
qvaque  a  rin'mi  i>ua  rata  avrea  el  argentta.  Ecce  Deus  veteru  tefltamenli  pnv 
cipit  rapinam.  Deus  auteia  novi  tcfltamenti  turn  rayiimm  arbitratus  est,  ul  dicit 
Apostolus :  Ergf>  sunt  contrarii. 

Item  ad  idem,  Hattheei  quinto:  DUtum  e»t  antiqui*:  JMiiffet  proaimvm  hmm 
€t  odio  hoMnti  inimirum  luum.  Sed  constat  quod  hoc  dictum  est  a  Deo  retero 
testamenti.  Dunn  autein  novi  tostamcnti  dicit :  DiitgiU  inimioM  rsidrot.  Igitcr 
contrariantur  dbi  invieem. 

Item  od  idem,  Matths*!  quinto:  Bictxtm  at  antiquiM:  OMimm  pro  neuZtfetc. 
B90  auUm  dido  c«&m  ntm  rewUrf  mah,  iwl  si  quU  p«rcHattrU  etc  Ecoe  iUe 
Deus  vindictam,  isto  Tcniom  imperat :  Ergo  sunt  contrarii. 

Item  jul  idem,  Exodi  riccsimo  primo  dicit  Deun  veteris  testamenti :  Si  oed- 
dtrit  quitpiam  pratimum  svum  thtbit  animum  pro  anittui.  DeuH  autcm  novi  tct- 
tamcnti  dicit  aptid  Lucani :  Non  cent  animtu  perden  nd  mtUan. 

Item,  Joannis  prima :  Dettm  nemc  vidil  itnqtutm^  et  ad  Timotlieuro :  Qusm  naf- 
luM  hominnm  tidit.  At  c  contra  Deus  veteris  testameoti  dicit,  Deut«roQ.  tartto: 
3i  quii  fiierit  inter  vo9  proph4la  otc. ;  et  paulo  post :  At  non  iali»  mt  atrvut  men 
MoyM$  etc ;  et  infVa :  Ore  ad  0*  toquitur  ei  4t  palan  nan  per  aniffmata  et  Jlffurm 
Deum  fid  it. 

Item  ad  idem,  Levitici  vicetimo  sexto:  P9r»tquimini  uttnum  w*trm;  Ate 
contra,  Matthiei  quinto :  Beati  qui  p^tmcution^m  patiuntur  ;  et  iterum:  Cua 
ttM  peraecuU  fuerint  in  unatn  eititat«m,fugiU  in  afinm.  I!le  pnecipit  persequi 
inimicott,  Iste  fugere  :  Ei^,  otc 

Item,  Deus  vetcrintc^tamenti  pnecipit  sibi  immolari  aninialia.  et  in  illis  delec- 
taturuicriflciis;  Deus  autem  novi  testamenti,  secundum  aliamtranslationem  dicii 
in  Psiilmo:  hoftiam  et  obhtionrm  noluinti,  carpus  autfm  nptut^i  mihi  ;  hotaeaiu- 
tomata  pro  peceato  tOn  non  piaewrunt.  U\e  Deus  talin  preciplt,  iste  respuit: 
Ergo,  etc 

Item  ad  idem.  DeuteroD.  dccimo  tertio:  8i  turrexerit  de  medio  tno  proptkMm 
eta.  et  it*x  intcrJU^istur  ;  et  iternm :  ti  tibi  toluerit  ptrtuaders  fraUir  fv««  etOL;  et 
infra :  nan  pa/rtet  ei  oeulug  tuux  nt  minrreariM  et  oetitUst  evm,  ted  etatim  inter/tfiee. 
Deus  autem  novi  testamenti  e  contra  dicit:  Eetote  miifrifordea  etc  Hie  pTwci- 
pit  miscreri,  iUe  non  miserere  :  Ergo  etc 

Deus  veterifl  testamenti  dicit :  CrMcite  et  muItipUcamini,  Oeneseos  octavo- 
Deus  autem  novi  testamenti  dicit.  Lace  decimo  octavo :  Va  proffnanttbus  et 
nvtrientibus  in  diebue  illie  ;  et  in  eodem  Ticesimo :  Bentt»  $(eriie»  qua  rum  fftnu- 
ervnt.    Item,  Mattfaeei  quinto:  ^«  viderit  mvHerem  ad  ocmevpiicendafn  earn  etc 
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£cce  ille  pnecipit  coitum.  iste  profaibet  omnem  ooitum,  tam  uxoris  quam  mo 
UcrisaJtcriua:  I^tur  sunt  sibi  contrarii. 

Item,  Matthsi  vioesimo,  Luoe  ricesimo  secundo:  Scili*  quonusm  prindptr 
genUum  dominantur  flDrwm,  et  ^i  majorta  •tmC,  ete.  <C  mm  ita  grit  wler  vc9  neui 
imUr  gmUet.    Ecce  iste  reprobftt  principatos  ct  dominatloDefl.  ille  probat' 

IlMB,  DentecoDomii  decimoquinto  maltis  gcotibuit  conceilit  hie  luunun ;  Deai 
ftntem  novi  teetamenti  prohibet  in  lAXcm  aexto :  D^U«  mutwnn  nthU  inde  tpe- 
raiUm :  Ergo  sunt  contrahi. 

'  TcDUvit  Deufl  veterifl  t«8taineiiti  Abraham,  Deiu  dovI  tastameoti  oeminem 
teotal ;  Jac.  primo :  Ipu  inteiUatcr  fnalorum  est :  Ergo  sunt  cODtiarii. 

Item  ad  idem,  Deiia  Teteris  testameoti  dtcit ;  Veniam  ad  U  in  caHgirie  nubit ; 
DeuB  aatem  uori  testameoti  habitat  Ivcmn  iHureemtbilem  nt  legitur  Hebneor. 
primo ;  ^rgo  SQnt  coatrahL 

Item  ad  idem,  Hattbsi  quioto:  Dictum  mt  antiquit:  non  pgryurairief  rtddti 
mttem  Dm  juramtnta  Cua;  ego  auttm  dim  voHm  ncn  jurare  omnifw;  qaod  ille 
coDCcdit  iste  prohibet ;  Ergo  etc. 

Item,  Exodi  ricedmo  primo:  MaUdietut  onrnit  qvi  pmdtt  in  tigno;  Sed 
Paalus  dicit  Qalat.  quarto:  Chritttu  not  redmnit  da  maUdietiene  UgUt/actvt  yn 
nebit  maledietum  ;  Ergo  Deoa  vetejiB  testamenti,  quem  dJcte  patrem  Christi,  male- 
dixit  Christum,  aed  constat  quod  pater  non  muledidt  filium,  ergo  ille  non  eat 
pater  ejoa,  iiuo  cat  malus  et  contrariu.s  cui  maledicit. 

Item  ad  idem,  Doua  veteris  teatameoti  promittit  terram  ut  ibi ;  Daho  robU 
tmram  JIuentsm  lac  et  fitd.  Ecoe  deliciffi  terrenae.  Dens  autem  nori  testamenti 
promittit  regnum  coelonim,  requiem  etemam,  deliciaa  cceleates  ut  ibi :  Invmittu 
nguMm  onima^j  mtrit.     Ergo  ipai  sunt  diverei  ct  contrarii. 

Item  ad  idem,  Deus  nori  t«stamcnti  dicit  Matthsi  aexto :  Jugum  iHe%tm  tuow 
eat  etoniu  nuwn  Ime.  Deufl  autem  veteris  testajiicuti  imponit  jugum  importablle, 
Deuteronomii  vicesimo  octavo,  ubi  maledixit  illos  qui  non  servavurunt  ilia  quae 
pnecepcrat,  de  quo  jugo  dicit  Petrus:  cur  toa  intporure  Untatis  nobi«  jugum 
qttiid  me  vot  naepatrm  wtCri  portare  potuiatuf  Ergo  sunt  contrarii;  ille  euim 
malus  et  iste  bonus. 

Item  ad  idem,  Exodi  quarto :  n*  dixerint  mei,  quod  eat  nomgn  e^iu  qui  mint  ma 
etc  reapondii  Dmninua :  tic  dicea  ad  ev»:  qui  eat  miait  me  ad  wa,  Ecce  Deus  veteris 
tntamenti  translator  est,  qui  non  vult  nomen  ejus  manifestare ;  sod  dicit  qui  §at 
etc.  Ita  enim  asinus  et  bos  est  qui  est.  Deus  autem  novi  testamenti  uomen 
auum  manifestat  per  angelum  suum.  Luck  secundo,  et  rocahia  nomen  ejut  Je- 
turn. 

DeuB  veteris  testamenti  dicit  Geneaeoa  sexto:  AmtM  me  faeiaat  hominem. 
Ecce  quails  Deus  quem  pcenitet  do  opere  suo ;  ergo  mutatur.  Prseterea  poeni- 
tentiaest  de  peccato,  ergo  ai  pceoitet  peccavit;  Ergo  malus  fuit. 

Item  ad  idem,  Exodi  tricesimo  secundo:  Postquam  fiUi  Israel  adoraveruDt 


m  ■ 

no-    f 


*  Then  Is  evldratly  ■omethlnj;  lacklUK  liere.  It  can  doubtless  be  sapplled  fVom  tfo- 
DSta,  p.  151.  "Et  e  contrsrlo  DeQleronumU,  15,  v.  V,  dicit  le^ilator:  I>omin«iUria  na- 
timltmi  pinrimii  at  nemo  Udi  dominabiitir.'^ 
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vitulutn^  dicit  DeuB  ille  Moy ai :  ZHmiUe  me,  uC  inuaatvr  /ttror  mm»  eontra  hh. 
et  infVa;  PUimtutque  ett  Deits  ns  faeeret  malum  piod  locuttu /uerat  adttnu 
populum  fuum.  £cce  quod  mutatus  eat  Doua  vctehs  tesUmcntij  Deus  tntctt 
a<m  tesUmenti  (dod)  immaUtur.juxtaiUud  Jacobiprimo:  Omne  datum  ml  ttc; 
et  infra;  Apud  quern  non  ett  immuiatio  etc. 

Item  ad  idem,  Exodi  viccsimo,  Dcus  Teteris  tcatamenti  dicit :  Noq  i<u)dkai«ru, 
et  idem  Deiia  dicit  Numerorum  dnodocimo :  Ecce  ego  tUKitaho  ttipet  t$  oiifui 
tU  domo  ttu>,et  (oUafn  uxoretn  tnam  et  daho  proximo  tuo,  id  eti^JUio  tuo.  EcM 
non  solum  majchationis  qnam  ibi  prohibuit.  sed  ctiam  incestus  est  procurator; 
ille  Dens  ergo  malus  ct  luatabilia. 

Item  ad  idem,  Exodi  viccaimo  primo:  mm  faeim  CtM  eeutptiU  rm  alijium 
rimilitvdinem,  et  infru,  viccsimo  quinlo :  Faciea  dvo  okerubim  awea,  Eooequttlt 
mut«biiilaa,/aci«t  et  non  facie*. 

QaaliB  eat  Deus  ille  qui  tot  millia  hominum  submernt  in  dilurio  etc. ;  tuibe- 
tur  Gene«co8  sexto;  ot  io  mare  nibro,  Exodi  decimo  quioto ;  et  in  deaeito,  et  ia 
multia  aliia  locis.  81  dicis  quod  non  est  crudelitas  punire  mnlos  etc.  qu^ro,9i 
erat  uuinipoteoa  et  omniscienii,  sciebat  omncs  peccaturos  et  fiitaroa  caalo%  e( 
propter  hoc  damnandoa,  quare  ergo  fecierat  eos  f  Nonne  cmdelia  eat  qui  bo 
ad  hoc  facit  ut  perdat? 

Item  ad  idem,  Exodi  triceaimo  secundo :  ffoc  dieit  Domintu  ;  et  infra : 
vir  gladium  auper  femur  »tittm;  et  infra:  ^  oeeiderunt  in  iila  die  ei{finti 
millia.  Ecce  qualia  Deus  quos  babot  ctericos  ct  miaistros  BJquidem  totiuscni- 
delitatis.  DeuB  autem  novi  testament!  ministros  pietatis ;  unde  Joannes  in  c*- 
nonica:  Qui  diUgit  Deum  dUigit  et  JraCrem  tuum,  Iste  prteclpit  fratrem  diligi, 
ille  occidi. 

Item  ad  idem.  Kumeror.  triceaimo  quarto ;  Deua  veteris  teatomonti  dixit  filiii 
larael  de  gentibus  itlia  (tui  erant  in  terra  Cham:  Si  nolueriCi*  oeeidere  «M^«rvat 
c/art  in  oculi*  iwitris  et  laneea  in  lat^iinta.  Ecce  crudelis  Deus  qui  non  vult 
injnrias  dimitti.  Deus  autem  novi  testamcnti  dicit  Mattl)a>i  sexto.  8i  non 
dimieeriti*  h*fminibut,  nee  paUr  venter  eceleeti*  dimittet  vobis  peoMUi  restra. 

Item  ad  idem,  Qenescos  decimo  nono,  ubi  Deus  Tetcris  testamenti  Justam  •!■ 
mul  et  impium  occidit,  sicut  patet  in  submersione  Sodomc  et  Gomorrhv,  obi 
parvulos  et  aduUos  siuml  extluxit. 

Item  ad  idem,  Judicum  viceaimo  legitur  quod  cnm  filii  hrael  vellent  pngiun 
contra  fitios  Benjamin  proper  scelus  quod  commisenmt  In  uxorem  cujuadam 
fralrts  tui,  consuluerunt  Dominum  »  pu^^nandum  esaet  contra  eos^et  quia  eiMt 
dux  belli,  ctexpreflflit  illis  Judas,  ct  quod  pugnandum  csset;  undcsub  hacfiducia 
iniei-unt  bellum  et  occiderunt  ex  eis  in  prima  cunflictu  viginti  duo  millia,  in 
secundo  octodecim  millia,  in  tertio  pauciorea.  Ecce  quam  crudelis  etdeceptor 
Deus,  qui  sic  eoa  decepit  ut  perirent. 

Item,  Exodi  quinto  dicit  Dcus  veteris  testamenti :  Indura^  ear  J^raoni*  el 
non  dimittet  populvm  ;  ecce  crudelis  Dcus  qui  indurat  ut  occidat.  Item,  mendax 
Deus  qui  dicit  non  dimittet,  et  postca  dimisit, 

It«m  ad  idem,  Numerorum  decimo  quinto :  Deus  ille  lapidare  prscepit  quem- 
dsm  coJligeodum  ligna  in  Sabbato,  cou&uUus  auper  hoc  a  Moysi  et  Aaron.    Deu* 
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ftOtem  noTi  teitunnid  excosat  ducipuloi  Mcuites  spicaa  Babb&to ;  Eoce  qamm 
ooDtnuii  iBte  et  ille  1 

In  Geoefi  promisit  X)«Dft  ille  se  dfttnrutn  tecram  Chanftan  AbrahiB,  nee  tam«o 
dedit,  ergo  fuit  mendax.  .  .  .  Quod  autetn  objiciunt  de  illis  qui  egreasi  Buot  de 
Mgyplo,  quibns  et  promisit  per  MojBen  terrsm  Ulam,  et  tamen  omnes  prostrati 
sunt  to  deserto. 

Ad  idem,  Ezodi  triceaimo  secundo:  Domins  o$tend«  miki  /aeiem  Uurm  et 
DomiDUB  respondit ;  £!go  ogUf%dam  tUn  vmne  banvtn^  et  postea  ostendit  ei  omnia 
posteriora,  id  eat,  turpitudinem.     Ecce  qualis  Deaa ! 

Ad  idem,  Qeneaeos  undecimo  de  Gigantibus  qui  Rdifirahant  turrim,  dixit  ille 
Deoa:  mm  detuUnt  a  oo^Uationibus  niu  donte  eat  opert  txnnpUrerint ;  et  tamen 
aeqnitur  ibidem  :  £t  e.e»aavrrvnt  adijuare.     Ecce  qnam  mendax  Deus! 

Ad  idem,  Oeneseoa  XXXU.  dicit  angelus  Dei  ad  Jacob :  Ncquaquam  tceaberi* 
ultra  Jacob,  ted  Israel  erit  nomen  Cuum.  Et  postea  dicit  in  Exodo:  Ego  mm 
Dm*  Ahm^m^  Itaac,  et  Jacob;  et  ita  sibi  contradicit;  mendax  igptur  est  Ule 
Deua. 

Dicit  illo  Dens;  Q'/it  deciput  nobis  Acht^f  .  .  .  S>^  era  gpiriivg  merwUa  m 
on  omnium  propJutarum  .  .  .  BgraUre  €t  faCfdrnpiH  enim  et  prwealebiB  .  .  . 
Ihdit  Ikiu  tpiritum  mendadi  in  on  omnium  prophttarum.  E^oe  qnatia  Dflui: 
n  eoset  Deua  veritatis  constat  quod  non  diceret :  qvii  dseipUt  etc 


11. 

Bull  or  Gregobt  IX.  Ordering  ax  Episcopax  iNquiBmoN. 
(ArchiTeade  I'lnquiaition  de  Carcassonne.— Doat,  XXXU.  fol.  108.) 

OregoriuB  opiscopuB  servus  Bervorum  Dei  venerabilibus  fratribus  sufl^ganeis 
occleiiflB  BiBuntincnsis  salutem  ct  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Ad  capicndas 
vnlpes  parrulas,  btereticos  videlicet  qui  moUuntur  in  portibus  Burgnndis  tortu- 
osis  anfractibufi  rinenm  Domini  domoliri,  ct  penitua  eliminandns  ab  ipsa  suflcepti 
cnra  regimlnis  noa  hnrtatur.  Ad  naxtntm  siquidem  audicntiam  noreritis  per- 
renisBe  quod  quidam  bsretici  in  veslris  dioceaibus  constituti,  qui  metu  mortia 
falso  ad  ccclesiam  catholicam  rcrertentes  necnon  ct  plurcs  alii  de  hteretica  pra- 
Titatc  convicti,  ad  errorcm  praritatis  ojnsdem,  quam  a  se  obdicasse  penitua  ride* 
bantur,  ut  graviuB  scindere  valeant  catholicam  unitntcm  MCpiua  revertuntur.  Ne 
igitur  per  tales  suli  falsa  cunvcrsionis  specie  catholicie  fidci  profcasores  corrumpere 
contingat,  unirersitati  vcatrse  per  apostolica  acripta  praicipiendo  mandamus, 
quatinua  huiu&mo<li  pei^tilentcs,  postquam  liierint  de  jam  dicta  pravttate  conricti, 
si  aliter  puuiti  non  fucrinf,  i(u  quod  quitibet  vestnim  in  suo  dioceai  ut  ipais  del 
vexHtio  intellectum,  in  [>orpctuo  carccre  reclndatis,  de  bonis  ipsorum,  si  qua  for- 
tttsais  liabeut,  sibi  vitee  necessaria  prout  eonsuevit  talibus  miDistrantes:  alioquin 
noveritis  nos  rcnerabili  fratri  nostro  Arcbiepiscopo  Bisuntino  nostris  dediitse 
litteris  in  mandatis  ut  vos  ad  id  anctfirttatc  nostra,  sublato  cujuslibet  appcllatio- 
nis  impedimento,  compellat.  Datum  Lftterani,  sexto  Ralendas  Jnnii,  pontiflcatus 
Doetri  anno  septimo  (37  Mai.  1234). 
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BfLL  Ret.IHVING  iNQtHBITOKS  FROM   ObKDISNCE  TO  THBIB  StTPKRIOM. 

(Archires  dc  rinquiatlioo  de  Carcaasoan&— Doat,  XXXII.  foL  IS.) 
ClemeDS  eptscopus  scrrua  scrvorum  Dei  dilectu  filiig  fratriboa  ordiaam  pm- 
dicatorum  et  minorum  tnquisitoribus  hicrctics  pravitatis  per  diversaa  BurgoDdia 
fit  LothariDguB  partes  auctohtate  apostolica  dcpatatis  et  ia  postcnim  deputandi^  _ 
Mlutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  CatboUca  fidei  negoCium  quod  plan-  fl 
mum  insidet  cordi  nostro  in  vestiis  proeperari  manibus  et  de  bono  in  melLiii  pn>- 
cedore  cupientea,  ac  Toleotes  omne  ab  co  impcdimentum  ct  omne  obstactilum 
removeri,  prsaentium  vobis  auctoritatc  mandamus  quatinua  in  eodem  aegotiii 
de  divino  ol  apostolico  favore  et  omni  bumono  timore  postposito  constantcr  ac 
intrepidc  procedcntcfl  circa  extirpandam  hterelicam  praritatemr  tarn  de  BorgoD- 
dia  quam  de  Lothahngia  cum  omni  vi^lnntia  omnique  studio  taboretia,  et  bi 
foreitao  magister  et  minister  generalis,  aliique  priores  et  ministri  prorinciaIe<L. 
ac  custodM  seu  guardiani  aliquorum  locorum  vcstronim  ordinum  pneteztu  qntv 
ramcomqne  prinlegiorum  seu  indulgentiarum  ojusdcm  sedift  dictia  ordinibua  coo- 
ceasomm  ac  CDncedendorum  in  postemm,  Tobia  ve\  vestrum  alicui  seu  aliqaiboi 
injunxerint  seu  quoquo  nindo  pneceperint  ut  quoad  lempus  et  quoad  cenos  ar 
ticuloe  certASTC  penM^naft  negutio  supersedeatis  eidcm,  nos  Tobis  unirrreis  et 
singulis  auctorit-ate  npostoHca  districtiua  inhibemus  oe  ipsis  obedirc  in  bac  parte 
Tel  intendere  quomodolibet  pnesumatia.  Nos  etiam  privilegia  son  indulgenttas 
higusmodi  ad  tiunc  orticulum  tcuorc  pncacntium  rerocantea,  omnea  excommuni- 
cationia,  interdicti  et  suspensionia  xentcntias,  si  quas  in  vos  vel  vestrum  aUqnoi 
hac  occasione  feni  coniingorit.  irritaa  prorsus  decemimus  et  inanea.  . .  .  Non 
enim  aliqua  e.U  super  hujuacemodi  tnquisitionis  negotio  vobis  immediate  a  pnt- 
dicta  sede  commisso  et  committeudo  facultas  vel  Juriadictio  attribuitur  seu  po- 
testas.     Datum  Vitcrbii,  Idus  Jutii,  pontificatus  nostri  anno  tertio  (16  Jul  1267). 
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TV. 

EUOBNIUB  TV.    TO  THE   AbCHBISHOP   OF   N"aRBOWMX. 

(Archives  dc  I'lnquiPilion  de  Carcassonne. —Doat,  XXXV.  fol.  181.) 
Eugcniuft  cpiscoptis,  servus  scrvnrum  Dei,  venerabilibiis  fratnboB  Archiepis- 
copo  Narbonensi  et  ejus  suffraguneia  Carcassonee,  Saucti  Pontii  Tliomeriarum, 
Agathensi  et  Aletenu  epiicopis,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benediotionem.  Scripait 
nobis  vestra  fratcroitas  dilectum  fliiatn  fratrem  Petrum  de  Tureiule,  inquisitorvm 
h«retictt  pravitatis  in  provincia  Narbonensi,  intendere  a  nobis  aliqua  suum  offi- 
cium  Inqoisitionis  et  jurisdictionem  vestram  taogentia  petere  et  impetrare,  sup- 
plicastisque  ut  eum  in  brevi  de  eo  el  exorbitantiis  auis  a  Jure  intenderetis  aedem 
apostolicam  informare,  nollemus  interca  quicquam  prsdicto  in  Teatrum  et  prO" 
latorum  proTincis  pnejudicium  facere  aut  concedere ;  ad  quft  re^ondentea  iate- 
mur  predictum  InquialtoTem  aUquando  ftijgnlficasse  jostam  Bibi  fore  quserimontam 
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atque  etiun  pro  viribiis  impedienteo,  petens  Hibi  per  nos  riam  et  modum  ostendi 
qaibas  Uliter  in  posterum  cxercore  pouit  officium,  ut  cum  hoDore  Dei  el  nut 
officii  iotegritati  valeret  litea,  jnrgia,  et  contentioneB  ordinuionim  effu^ere  et 
declioare.  Cum  itoque  ait  noetne  intcntionifl  prout  ex  officio  pH«torali8  curs 
nobis  incumbere  doo  ignor&ti«,  et  vot  ct  ipsum  Im^aisitorem  in  Tcstris  et  suis 
juribus  confoTere,  et  tiles  ac  controveraias  quae  fortaasis  inter  vos  rigercnt  cum 
jusdtia  tollere  ac  terminare,  hortamur  in  Domino  vestram  fraternitatem  ut  attento 
oonindcrantea  quod  hujusmodi  Inquiritorcs  ab  eccleria  fuerint  instituti  ad  relft- 
-randum  ordinahos  parte  soUicitudinis  incambente  illis  in  favorcm  et  aujpnontum 
fidei  catholics,  enerrationemque  ct  extirpatioaem  bsreticse  pravit-atis,  contenti 
esse  Telitlfl  in  hac  materia  diitpo^itioiiibus  et  institutis  itacrorum  canonum,  et  ad 
negotium  hoc  hsresum  quo  nullum  in  eccleaia  habetur  majus,  prsedictis  Inquiri- 
torlbos  aaaiAtere  faroribua  opportunis.  Nam  sic  gratum  erit  nobis  et  summe  ac- 
ceptum  quioquid  faroria,  commodi  et  adjumenti  prsdictis  a  fVatcmitatibus 
vestris  juxta  spem  no«tram  prscstabitur,  ita  molestias  et  illata  eorum  laudabiU 
ezercitio  diflturbia  cum  displiccntia  andiromus;  pro  bono  autcm  concordis  vo- 
lumus  ut  gravaminibus  propter  qute  ab  ipso  Inquiaitore  per  vos  extitit  appella- 
torn  ab  eodem  revocatis,  lites  quie  hodie  inter  voe  pendent  indeciBs  sopiantur 
penltus  et  extioguantur,  prout  nos  iltas  aucloritate  apostolica  in  cventum  rero- 
cationis  antedicts  ad  noa  advocantes,  tenore  pncsentium  extinguimus,  caseamus, 
et  pro  extinctis  et  cassatis  bahcri  volumus  et  niandamus.  Datum  Florentin 
anno  Incarnationis  Dominicse  MCCCC  quadrageaimo  primo  Kalendas  Julii  pon- 
tificaius  nostri  anno  undecimo. 


V. 

Dtbabilitiks  of  Descendants  op  Mxbvtiob. 
(Kegiatrum  curia  Francia;  Carcassonae. — Doat,  XXXIl.  fo].  241.) 
Noverint  univcrsi  pricsentes  littcras  inspccturi  qund  noa  fhiter  Guillelmos  de 
Sancto  Sequano  ordinis  fratrum  pncdicatonim,  inquisitor  bsretics  praritatis  in 
regno  Francise  authoritate  apostolica  deputatus  attendentes  quod  secundum 
merita  personanim  debent  distribui  ofiicia  dignitatum.  et  quia  expedit  crimina 
nocentium  ease  nota,  praesertim  ilia  per  quo;  extcnditur  ultio  non  solum  id  auto< 
reasceleruin  sed  in  progcnicm  dampnatorum.  ideo  nos  ud  instantiam  procuratoria 
domini  regis  in  aenescliallia  CarcaasnnflD  dc  infrflscriptis  sibi  copiam  Seri  postu* 
lantie,  ad  bonorcm  Dei  et  fidel  munimentum  per  nns  ipaos  exquiaivimuH  ct  per  ^ 
discretum  virum  dominum  Raimundiim  rcctorem  ecclesiee  de  Monteclaro  pabll-  I 
cum  notarium  InquiBtttonis  nostrs  perquiri  et  inspici  fccimus  diligcntcr  in  libris 
et  actis  pubticis  Inquisitionis  prsdicts,  et  invenimus  quod  anno  Domini  HCC 
quioquagesimo  sexto  Ouiraldus  de  Altarippa  quondam  de  Oraoleto  qui  dicitur 
fuisse  pater  Guiraldi  dc  Altarippa  serriends  annorum  domini  regis,  confessUB 
ftiit  in  judicio  coram  Domino  Bernardo  de  Monte-Atono  tunc  inquiutore  fa9- 
reticB  pravitatis,  quod  Tiderat  hsretioos  et  verba  eorum  audiveraU     lt«m  \a^«^ 
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oimus  qnod  Lomb&rda  uxor  dicti  Ouiraldi,  qan  dicitar  faisae  mater  pnefiiti  i 
rikldi  de  AJt&rippa  seiricntis  annorum  domini  regis,  coram  eodem  inqoiaitom  < 
eodcm  tcmpon  coofessa  fueritquod  maltoticns  in  divcrsis  locis  ridit  haenticaa^ 
et  eos  plaries  adorarit  misitque  eis  panem  et  poma  et  credidit  eoa  e»e  bonoi 
homioes  et  quod  posaet  salvari  in  fide  eonim.     Item  inrenimaa  in  ciadem  libra 
qnod  Ralmundus  CarbouelU  de  Orsoleto,  qui  dicitur  fuIuBe  avunculoa  dicti  Qui- 
nidi  •eiricntis  domini  regis  fiiit  hirrcticus  perfectua  ct  per  fratrem  Stephaaau 
Oaatinemem  ct  Hugonom  dc  lioniolia  tunc  inquiftitores  biercticff  praritatia,  «t 
tanquam  liereticus  cnrioB  ssculari  relictUB  et  per  ministroa  ouriie  domini  regis 
Carca»8one  publice,  ut  hiereticus  et  relapsus,  combuetus  anno  Domini  MCOm 
wptUBgesimo  sexto.     De  quibus  omnibus  de  nostris  libris  et  actis  pubUcis  ex-^^f 
tiactis  fldeliter  dicto  procuratori  domini  regis  copiam  fecimus,  et  omnibus  quo-       ' 
rom  interest  per  ipeum  fieri  volumus,  non  ad  stiggilationem  vel  injariam  allcnjua 
sed  propter  bona  qus  agit  we\  excipit^  vel  propter  posterns  in  quoa  panotom 
prsefati  criminia  sceleratorum  proscrpit  infamta,  ne  contra  conatitutiooes  domini 
regis  Tel  eanctiones  cnnnnic&«  nd  honores  Tel  otlicia  publica  ulUtenus  adndtsaa- 
tur.     In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  pnesentibus  duximns  apponeo- 
dum.    Datum  Carcaasones  dccimo  scptimo  Katendaa  JuliifEnno  Domini  MCO^ 
Donagetimo  sccundo. 


VI. 

MUfUTES    OF    Ali    ASBEMBLT    OF   EZFBSTS. 

(Doat.  XXVILfoLlie.) 
Anno  Domini  MCCC  ricesimo  octaTo,  indtctione  undecima,  die  Veneito  ia 
festo  &UB,  Lencadlie  rirginis,  intitulata  quinto  Idas  Decembris  pontificatns 
BSmi.  doQuni  noetri  Domini  Joanuis  dirlna  proTideutia  paps  XXIL  anno  dec!- 
mo  tertio,  Tenerabilee  religioai  et  discreti  Tiri  fratcr  Henricus  de  Cbamayo  or- 
dinis  pnedicAtorum  in  regno  Franciffi  nuctoritate  regia  et  Oennanus  de  Alan- 
bano  arcliipreabyter  Karbnneaii,  rector  ecclesiffi  Capitlftagni  in  civitate  et  dlo- 
oeei  Narbonensi  auctoritate  ordinaria,  inquisitores  pravitatia  heretictc  deputati, 
Tolentes  in  negotio  fidci  do  con»ilio  discretorum  et  peritorum  proccdere,  conro- 
carunt  in  aula  sea  palatio  majori  arohiepiscopali  Narbonte  dominos  canonicos, 
jurisconsuItoS]  peritoe  siecularea  et  religiosos  infrascriptos  (seqnuntur  nomina 
43)  qui  omnea  superius  nominati  juraTenmt  ad  sancta  Dei  CTangclia  dare  bonum 
H  ei  sanum  consilium  in  agendis,  unusquisquc  secundum  Deum  et  con»cieDtiam 
H  snam,  prout  ipsis  a  Domino  ftierit  minietratum  et  tenerc  omnia  sub  eecrcto  donee  ^ 
I  fiierint  pablicata,  et  ibidem  prmstito  juramento,  lectis  et  recitatia  culpia  per«>'^| 
I  narum  iniraBcriptarum.  peticrunt  prEefuti  domini  inquisitore»  con^illium  ab  ei»dem 
I  coDfltliorite  quid  tLgendum  dc  pcrsonia  pnedictis,  et  divisini  ct  siiigulariter  de 
■       qualibet,  ut  scquitur : 

I  Super  culpa  fnitris  P.  de  Arris  ordinis  Cartuaiensis  monastcrU  de  Lupateria 

I      diocene  Carcaasoncosis  omnes  et  singuli  consiliarii  supradictif  lam  scculares 
H      qaam  neligiosi  consilium  dando  concorditer  dixeront,  contcmplationo  ordiaia 
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aalf  quod  wsignetor  aibi  pro  carcere  perpetno  cUiuirum  et  eccleaU  monuterii 
supindicti,  ct  etiam  camera  ud&,  nccnon  et  injtingADtur  sibi  certie  pcpnitcntiK, 
sicut  oratioDcs  et  jejania  et  alia  quic  non  repngnaQt  observantie  sui  ordinia  et 
regutae  snpraclictiE.  ct  quod  dod  puoiuur  in  scnnone  pnblico  sed  in  aecreto,  pn&< 
sentibus  paociii  pcreooiH. 

Item  de  pereonia  infra  proximo  nominatis,  auditis  eonim  calpla  dixerunt  om 
jadicandaa  fore  ut  scqaitur : 

Richardum  de  Narboaa,  nulla  pcraa  puniendum. 

Guillelmum  Maris  de  Honosio  arbitrarie  pDniendum,  crnces  umplices,  pere- 
^natioDofl  minorca.  ^ 

FavTessatD  matrem  prffidicd  Ouillelmi  arbitrarie  puniendam.  sine  cmcibos,     ■ 
poeaitentias  minores. 

Quillelmum  Cathalani  seniorem,  Quitlehnum  ejus  filinm,  Raymnndum  Vey- 
aiani,  Bernardum  Baronla,  P.  Lunatii,  tanquam  impeditores  officii,  crucca  et 
pcenitentias  minorea. 

Ooillelmum  Espalgne  de  Capiteatagno  immurandum. 

Perretam  dc  Flaasacbo  Taldensem  Iropceniteuteni  fore  exbumandam. 

P.  Ouillelmi  Canorgue  de  Oapitestag-no  iininurandam. 

Viucentium  Rayiwrs  du  Caberia  mortuum,  si  rivcret,  immumndom. 

Gregorium  Bellonis  apostatam  monachum,  mortnum  impccait^ntem,  exbu- 
mandum. 

Guillelmum  Boc&rdi  Boarserium  de  Agcnno  babitatorem  Narboos,  mortuum, 
ai  riveret,  immurandum. 

Araaudam  uxoreni  Pontii  de  Bilorris  de  Capite«tagno  immurandam. 

Amicain  uxorem  P.  Ghiyconft,  ad  munim. 

Habitnm  fuit  hoc  consilium  anno,  indictione,  die,  loco,  et  pontiflcatu  pm- 
dictia,  prwticntibus  Arnaldo  Asaaliti  procuratorc  iDOursuum  bttreais  dominiregia, 
testibut  et  sutahia  qui  hoc  pnedictum  couBibum  ecripaeruut,  etc. 
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IwwocBNT  IV.  Ordbrb  Tnqutbitors  to  DnnNifiH  THBiE  Retinue  utd 

Avoid  Exactions. 
(Archives  de  I'lnqaisiUoa  de  CarcaasonDe.~Doftt,  XXXI.  fol.  116.) 
Innocentius  epiacopus  ftcrvua  acrrorum  Del  dllectis  fitiia  inquinitoribna  h»- 
reticte  pruvitatis  in  terris  nobilla  viri  domini  Comlcia  I'lioloaani  et  Albienalscon- 
atatutia  salutem  et  apoetoticam  bcncdtcttonem.  Cum  a  quibuBdani  intcllcxeri- 
mus  fidcdignis  quod  toh  uccn5ione  inquiaitionis  robis  coromissas  contra  bsreti- 
cam  pruvltatcm  superflaos  scriptores  aliosque  familiares  habetls  pro  Testrs  libito 
volunutia,  et  (graves  exactioncs  fiunt  a  conrersifl  ab  eadem  ad  fidem  el  convert! 
volentilnis  prnvitate  ad  infamiam  apoatoUcs  sedis  et  acandalum  plurimonim, 
prKwntium  Tobis  auctoritate  pnecipiendo  mandamns  qiiatinuft  Rcriptorum  et 
alionuu  familiarium  muJtitudinem  oneroaam  ad  neceaaarium  numerum  protiuuB 
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reduocotee,  a  grsTibas  cxactioniboa  per  qu&s  infaoua  potest  «t  scandmlnm  gfiw- 
rarir  voe  et  t'amiUam  veatratu  taliter  compcacalis  quod  hooeslAtu  vestne  titalu 
coDBorvetur  IUksus,  et  nos  dbcrctionii  vc^tne  prudendmm  meiito  comin«lidmtt 
poasumus. — Datum  Logduoi  aecondo  Idua  iiaii,  pouLificatus  nostxi  anno  KXto 
(U  Mftii,  1349). 


vm. 

Abuse  op  the  Number  of  Akmeo  Fauiuabs  uf  Flokbscb. 

(Arch,  di  FireDu,  Rifomu^oDi,  Arch.  Diptom.  XXVll) 

6«rtrandu&  miseratione  dinoa  arcluepiscopuB  Ebreduuensis  spofltolicae  wdii 
DUDciua  circumspectis  et  religious  viris  inquinitoribus  httTeiiot  pruTitatia  qui  in 
ciritate  et  dioc.  florentiD.  sunt  et  fuerint  in  fatiirum  salutem  in  salatis  antore. 
Quia  quidam  potestaCe  sibi  tradita  abuteotes  et  coocessis  b  jure  forma  et  modii 
debitia  non  ut«nt«a  intcnlum  favore  aeu  aliaB  concedunt  aliqua  ex  quibua  dampoa 
proveniunt  et  scandala  f^enerantur,  oportet  talium  abusus  debito  juris  limitibus 
coartari.  Cutn  in^itur  fidedigoa  relatione  ad  nostram  audientiani  sit  deductom 
et  no9  fide  probavimus  oculata  quad  quidaiu  inquiaitorea  qui  in  civitatc  et  dioc 
florentin.  prffidictia  Toa  in  inquisitioniB  officio  precesseiint  immoderatum  et  ex> 
ceasivum  noinerum  consilinriornm  notariorum  et  alionim  officialinm  ac  5iDiiIi- 
arium  licet  non  indigeruiit  eiadem  sibi  aasumcrc  curavcrunt  passim  eiadem  et 
nliis  sub  familiaritatia  vel  nfTicit  titnlo  dirersis  (juc^itia  culoribus  portandi  an&a 
n^ensibilia  et  defeosibilia  Hcentiam  concedendo  ex  quibus  multa  provencniot 
Bcandala  et  multis  data  fuit  occaaio  aliis  qui  arma  portare  non  pot«rant  offundeodL 
Noa  juxta  commissam  uobia  circa  reformationem  officii  iaqaiaitaoais  Bollicitudi* 
nem  hujoamodi  scaudalis  et  quibusvifi  fraudibus  occurrere  capicntes  et  volentci 
prtefatum  inqnisitiouis  oflicium  nic  laudubiliter  ct  felicitor  sen'atis  eideni  sois 
privilegiia  gubernan  quod  propterea  non  olfundatur  justitia  nee  ex  abusu  priri* 
legiorum  aliia  pragudicium  generetur,  autoritat«  apostolica  qna  in  hac  parta 
fungimur  decernimus  ct  ataUicndo  tcDore  pranentium  ordinamua  quad  inqoia- 
itor  florentinuB  qui  eat  vel  pro  tempore  fucrit  posait  duntaxat  qnatuor  oonsilia- 
rios  9cu  osiiestHjres,  duos  notArios,  et  duos  custodea  carcerum  et  daodecim  alioa 
inter  officialea  et  familiarea  aibi  eligere  et  aaaumere  et  non  ultra  quibuH  powit 
dare  licentiam  arma  prout  consuetum  est  dcfcrendi,  boc  salTo  quod  si  urgena  ue- 
ceaaitaa  pro  inquiaitioais  officio  immineret,  possit  in  hujusmodi  neceantaila  ar- 
ticulo  arma  portandi  liceutiam  impertiri.  Illud  autem  pnpsenti  ordiaationi  ex 
Bupcrbabundanti  duximus  inaerendum  quod  ne  ex  tiiiiitatioue  pripdicta  inquioi- 
tionis  detrahatur  officio  et  in  cxecutione  ipaius  diependium  patiatur  poteataa  ac 
priorea  ardum  florentiiu  tcueantur  prout  eiiam  sunt  Je  jure  stricti  inquiaitori  qui 
est  Tel  erit  pro  tempore  fidelca  et  diligentea  exiatere  et  f^mibarios  ct  etiam  alioa 
cam  armia  omni  difficultate  aublaia  tradere  quoties  pro  capiendismaleliictoribui 
et  auxpectis  et  aliis  officiuui  inqui^itionis  tangentibuK  exequendU  pvr  iiiquistCo- 
reu)  Itujuamodifuerint  requisiti.  In  quorum  testimonium  preeseutcft  literaa  fieri 
fecimus  et  nostri  aigUli  appeosione  muniri.     DaL  in  Caatru  Scarpaiie  florentiii. 
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e.  die  secund*  Maii  snb  anno  Domini  HCCCXXXVU.  Indict  V.  Pontificfttiu 
m.  Domini  nostri  Bummi  pontificis. 


IX. 

RXOCTLATIOXS   OF   AkMKD    FaKILIARS   BY   TBB   CoCTNCU.   OF   VknICX. 

(Archlrio  di  VeoeciA,  MlsU  ConsigUo  X.  Vol.  XUI.  p.  193;  VoL  XtV.  p.  99.) 

1150, 19  AugustL 

Cum  f&cta  sit  coosctentia  quod  inquisitor  bsreticonim  qui  stat  VeneUJs  dat 
licentiam  XII.  pereonis  portandi  amta  ct  illom  vendit  per  pecuniam,  qtmd  non 
cat  bene  factum  quod  XII  persone  pro  inquisitore  portent  arma  per  civitatcm 
qaom  ad  capiendoft  hereticoa  datur  super  talibus  inquisitoribusaaxilium  brachii 
seculari^  videlicet  \Kr  duminos  <le  nocte  ct  |K>r  capita,  Et  pmpterea  yadit  pars 
quod  iuquisitores  de  cetero  iion  pottsiat  daro  licentiam  nisi  quatuor  persnnia  taa- 
tum  fiicat  per  cnnsnctndinem  antitiuam  solebant.  quos  quntuor  quilibet  inquisi- 
tor facial  preseotari  capitibus  hujuH  conciHi  ut  cognita  condictione  penoDanim 

■    poasint  prorvidere  sicut  fuerit  opua. 

I         De  parte — 14.     Dc  non — 2.     Non  sinceri — 0. 

^^V  1450(1451).  HFcbruaHl 

P  Quod  ad  coroplacentiam  Oenenilis  minorum  qui  supplicarit  ne  inqaisitori 
beretice  praritatis  in  ciritatc  Vcnetiarum  in  suo  tempore  fiat  novitas  super  cub- 
todibuR  et  ofHciiilibuB  sms  quos  antiquitus  inquisitores  habuenint.  Vadit  para 
quod  concedatiir  eidem  (pind  non  obstante  parte  capta  in  istn  concilio  die  9  Au- 
gust! 1400  mundetur  officialibus  de  nocte  quod  pro  honore  officii  obscrvot  in- 
qnisiiori  cnn«tietudinem  aoiiquum  cum  hoc  conditionc  ndclicet.  Quod  Ipet 
officialea  as.4ocicnt  inquioitorem  ad  officium  faciendum  et  aliter  flicut  Aierit  opoa 
et  sicut  antiqaitua  fociebant;  ct  proptcrea  dentur  in  nota  officio  de  nncte  et 
capitibus  sexterionim  ut  videatur  «  actuolitcr  faciant  officiom  Tel  non,ita  tamen 
qaod  non  excedant  numerum  XII. 

De  parte — 10.    De  non — 5.     Nod  sinceri — 1. 


X. 

Tkansfbr  of  Prisoxrbs  from  Italy  to  Franok. 

(ArchiTcfl  de  I'lnqutfiition  de  Carcaamnne. — Dont,  XXXII.  fol.  155.) 

Nicholaus  episcopus  servua  aerrorum  Dei  dilccto  filio  fratri  Pliilippo  nrdinia 
firatrum  prsdicatnrum  inquiaitori  hcredcae  praTitatiit  in  Marchia  Treriiina  auc- 
toritate  sedis  apostolicK  deputato  iwlutem  et  apostolicam  bcnediotiuncm.  SifC 
nificarunt  nobis  dilecti  fllii  Hago  de  Boniolis  et  Petrns  Anini  ordinia  friAx^vn. 
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pnodicatoram,  inquisitores  bsretics  pravitAtis  in  regno  Francis  auctoritate  sedli 
apostolicee  dcpuUti,  quod  dudum  in  dioccsi  Veroneasi  quamptures  bcretici  i 
mandato  tao  capti  fuerunt  ct  adhuc  eos  fads  dctineri  captivos,  qiioniin  atiqd 
fore  dicuntur  dc  regno  Fmnciie  oriandi,  et  unus  eo  in  dicto  regtio  pro  episcoiN 
luBreticDnim  ipsorum,  secundum  eonimdcm  hcrcticoram  UHum  babetur. 
auteni, flicut  habcat  conimdem  inquisitornm  aaftcrtio,  firma  spea  habeatur  quod' 
eonimdcm  biereticonim  diet!  rejpii  pntsentia  id  ilHs  paiiilius  crit  plarimom 
ortbodoxEB  fldci  fnictuosa,  pro  eo  quod  si  oontingat  eorum  aliquoa  dirina  gntu 
oporante  redire  ad  ipsias  fidoi  uniUtom,  per  ipsoa  multomm  qui  sunt  in  eodtm 
regno  prsdicta*  pravitalis  fennento  usperal,  occultata  nequitia  detc^  potent, 
ct  habcri  plcnii  notitin  commdcm.  Nos  qui  tcncmiir  px&ltationcni  ipsitu  fidet 
totis  TiribuB  procurare,  discrt'tioni  tuie  per  apostolica  scripta  maodaniDa,  qoa- 
tintis  tani  ilium  qui,  ut  pnxHlictura  est,  epiacopus  repulatur,  qunm  alioa  hcretiooi 
nipradictos  ejusdem  regui  prafatis  inquisitoribus  per  corum  ccrtum  Dandam  ad 
te  propter  hoc  spcdnliter  destinandum,  qui  sumptibus  roinistrandis  ab  inqaia- 
toribus  sapradictis  snb  fida  custodia  hicreticos  ducat  eosdem,  ddncepii  mb  ipso* 
ram  inquisitorum  cura  ct juri^dictione  mansuros,  prias  tamen  dili^^cntinii  inqniiitis 
ab  eiadem  bierctide  ad  pncl'iito«  fratr»i  inquiaitoreR  ut  pncmittitur  destinandicv 
quee  ad  utilitatem  ejusdem  fidei  et  atiliorem  executioneni  commiaai  tibi  offidi 
videris  inquireada  trauamittaa.  Nos  eoim  pnedictis  inquisitoribua  nostris  damns 
litteris  in  mandatis,  ut  eosdem  heBreticoa  ad  ipsos  per  te  taliter  destlnandoa  dili- 
geot<^r  ot  fidelttcr  faciant  cuftto(]iri,  facturi  nihilominus  circa  illos  liliere  in  eat 
commisflum  aibi  contm  boereticos  offloium  exoqueodo,  prout  aecundum  Doi  bonori 
et  commodo  ejusdem  ortbodox«  fldei  vidcrint  erpedlre.  Datum  Rome  apud 
Sanctum  Petnim  quarto  Idas  Februarii,  pontiScatus  nostri  anno  primo  (10  Feb, 
1289). 
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XI. 

KDKR  OF  Ixquisitoe-Gexebal  TO  Makr  Tbanucbipt  or  Rbcobim. 

(Archivea  de  rinquisitiun  de  Carcasttonne. — Pool.  XXXII.  fol.  101.) 

Joannes  miseratione  dirina  Sancti  Nicolai  in  carcere  TuUiano  diaconns  cardt- 
nalis,  rdigiosis  Wrin  in  Christo  sibi  dilectta  fratribus  ordims  praedicatorua  et 
minorum  inquisitoribus  pravitatis  hsretice  in  Citramontanis  partibtts  auctori- 
tato.  scdis  apostoiicffi  dcputatis,  salutcm  in  Domino  uostro.  Nil  majus  aocedit 
affeclui  quam  quod  fide!  cathoHcje  puritaa  ubique  terrarum  ad  Dei  gloriam 
valt'at  anipUari,  ct  macula  praritatis  hsreticoe  de  locia  illis  quee  infecissc  dtun^ 
citur  virtutis  dirinff  cooperante  subsidio  per  nnstne  ae  vcstrs  soUicitodinis 
roinisterium  penitus  deleatur.  Cum  igitur  hujusmodi  cura  ncgotii  sit  nobis  ab 
apoAtolicc  F-ede  commiasa  nos  dilectorum  nobis  in  Domino  inquisitorum  pravi* 
tatis  ejufldem  in  regno  Francio?  condigni.s  desideriis  annucntes,  nnivor^tati 
restne  auctoritate  qua  in  hac  parte  fungimur,  in  %irtotQ  obedientic  districts 
prtedpiendo  mandamoa  quatenus  depositiones  testium  super  pmritate  ipaa  jam 
rsooptorum  a  Tobia  Tel  redpiendorum  in  poet«rum,  quia  negotium  laquxiitioiua 
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in  pnedicto  r^no  Fnuacis  inqaisi  tori  bos  commiasam  eosdem  contingere  dinofl- 
citur,  Id  eo  scilicet  quod  depositiones  hujusmodi  faciunt  ad  instractionein  sibi 
commiffii  negotii  ut  per  eas  de  statu  pcr&oDanim  prsfati  regni  habere  poasaot 
Dotitiain  pleniurem.  oisdein  vel  ipaorum  certo  et  fidu  nuntio  ad  tranncribenduin 
MDe  difiicultatt»  obstacnlo  oasignetis,  ul  iidem  inquisitoFes  depositionibuB  ipsis 
pro  loco  et  tempore  uti  pOBsiot  contra  [>6r30nas  prsedicti  regal,  quae  per  deposi- 
tionea  ipsas  apparebuut  de  beresi  culpabiles  vel  suspectce.  Datum  apud  Urbcm 
veterem,  decimo  quarto  Katendas  Juoit,  anno  Domini  MCC  eeptuagesima  tertio, 
pOQtificatQs  DomiDi  Gregorii  papte  decimi  anno  secundo. 
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xn. 

BlTLL   or   AlKJCANDBB   IV.   AcTHOlUZlNO   InQUISITOBB  TO   AbSOLVK 

Each  Othkb.* 
(Arcbivea  de  I'lnquisitioD  deCarcassoiU]e.--Doat,  XXXI.  fob  1&6.) 
Alexander  episcopua,  aerrus  serrorum  Dei  dilectia  filiis  frabrlbuB  ordiniB  pra&> 
dic&torum,  inquisitoribus  hcreticse  praritatis  in  Tholosa  et  aliis  terris  nobilis 
Tin  A.  comitis  Pictavcnais,  salutem  ct  apostolicam  bcnedtctionem.  Ut  negotium 
fidei  Tftleatis  libehus  promovere,  vobis  auctoritatc  presentiaiu  indtllgemus  ut  si 
TD6  excommuniuatiouis  senttinliam  et  irregularitateni  incurrerc  aliquibus  casibaa 
ex  hnmaua  fragilitate  cootingut  vel  reculatis  etiam  Incurrisse,  quia  propter  vobis 
ii^anctam  officium  ad  priores  vestros  super  hoc  recurrere  non  potestis,  tnutuo 
Tobia  super  hiia  absulverc  juxta  formam  eccleal»,ac  Tobiscum  auctoritatc  rc«tra 
dispenaare  pos&itis,  prout  in  hoc  parte  prioriboa  ab  apostolica  aede  conceasam 
Mt.  NuUi  ergo  omnino  hnmiuum  liccat  etc.  ■  .  .  Datum  Anagni®  Nonis  Julii 
pontificatus  nostri  anno  secundo  (7  JuL  1256). 
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xin. 

Cabm  op  Faxse  Witness. 
(Doat,  XXVll.  fol.  204.) 
Bemardns  Pastoris  de  Marceltiano  mercator,  habitator  Pedenacii  diocesia 
Agatbensia,  sicat  per  ipsius  confessionem,  sub  anno  Domini  MCCCXXIX.,  menoe 
Mail  XIX  die  factatn  et  procesfium  inde  habitum  apparct,  renicns  spontanea 
voluntate,  non  vocatus  nee  citatna  per  episcopuai  nee  inquiaitorem.  Bed  per  ali- 
qaos  complices  suos  inductna,  in  dome  cpiscopali  Bitcrris,  ubi  tunc  nos,  inter 
Henricus  de  Chamayo.  onlinls  predicatornn).  inquisitor  Carcasaonae,  eramui, 
quamdam  papiri  oedulam  acriptam  nobis  present&ri  et  tradi  per  aliquoa  de 
familiaribuB  dicti  Domini  EpiHcopi  procuravit  et  fecit,  cujus  tenor  wquitar  in 


*  It  was  tbie  boll  which  enabled  laqobltors  to  administer  torture. 
jflara  later  baa  osoatly  been  Mai|^ed  to  It. 


A  date  i«Teral 
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bee  Terba:  SigniQcatur  religioBe  majeatati  domini  inquiBitoris  heretioe  prtriu- 
tia  in  Benesclmllui  Carcassonne,  mu  ejus  locumtenentts,  quoil  cum  eo  anno  Beg- 
guini  heretici  et  de  herest  dampnati  fuis-ieuC  cnmbuHti  jiixta  custrum  de  Pede- 
DAco,  niftndAto  domini  noetri  regis  et  dnmini  InqniMtoris,  mandato  summi  Ponti- 
ficts  et  domini  Kpi»copi  Agathensis;  hinc  eat  quod  (juidani  perverao  apirita  im- 
butuB,  adhorena  bcrctice  prariuti,  perversam  animum  auum  ad  fidem  hereds 
perrereifl  operibus  ac  bereticis  et  dampnoBis  stiasionibua  immittens.  eoram  per* 
versa  opera  seqnendo,  quadam  die  post  combuBtionem  hereticorum  H  apeclaUtcr 
post  combustionem  cujufldam  vocati  Kormayro  ct  ejus  sociorum,  Raimundiu 
Baneti,  notorius,  catholice  fldei  spemuDa  doctrinam,  et  mandata  Apostoltca  frt 
domini  nostri  regis,  et  dicti  domini  Agathonais  Episcopi,  si  potuisaet,  impog- 
nando,  et,  quod  detenus  est,  si  adberentes  babuiaset,  contra  fidem  Catbolicam 
infiingendo,  accesait  ad  locum  ubi  dictus  Formayro  et  alii  auperius  nominati  sont 
combustl,  et  tiexis  gcnibus  tanquom  adoraret  eorum  nequitiam,  accepit  de  ovi* 
bos  dictorum  combustonim  hcrcticonim  et  de  hercai  dampnatonim  et  pro  heresi, 
josto  mandate  domini  noatri  summi  pontiflcis  ac  domini  nostri  r^is  legitime 
combustorum,  et  ipea  osea  in  paltio  sive  sindone  inroWens  cum  malta  reveRntia 
ac  ai  essent  reliquie  sanctorum,  accepit  ac  aecum  asportarit,  et  cum  per  quoa- 
dam  BUpervenieutes  peteretur  quid  faciebat  ibi  ipse  Ilaimundus  rcspondit :  **  Ego 
coUigo  de  osubua  istorum  combustorum,  vere  martirum,  quia  pro  ccrto  ipai 
erunt  sauloris  fidoi  quam  illi  qui  eos  fecerant  combori,  et  de  hoc  babeo  fldem 
meam,  et  ipai  erant  optimi  Cbristiani,  et  cum  magno  prcjudicio  et  contra  jua 
sunt  combusti,  et  credo  oos  martires  et  eorum  fidem  laudo  et  credo  quod  raat 
in  Paradiso."  Sic  tunc  testes  lufrascripU  ejus  vesanium  et  incredulitatem  ae 
eti&m  bereticam  pmvitatem  increpantca,  dixerunt  dicto  Raimnndo:  "Ut  quid 
talia  facitis  et  talia  dicitis  ac  aaseritis  rebellionem  Catbotice  fidei,  quia  certe  noa 
credimuB  quod  quidquid  per  sanctam  Ecclesiam  fit^  digne  et  Juste  fiat,  quia  m 
nonesaent  reperti  heretici  et  pro  heresi  dampnati,  jam  non  devinissent  ad  laliam 
seotentiam."  Ad  quod  rcapondcns  dictua  KaimundusBareeti  dixit  hec  verba  vel 
similia:  '*  Deljcrunt  tuncrl  pro  bonoa  chriatianos  et  veros  martires,  et  bic  non 
poaeem  non  credere  quod  non  aint  boni  christiani,"  ct  nihil  aliud  posset  sibi  dan 
intellegi  contra  suam  opinionem  predictam.  Quare  supplic&tur  vestre  Hagnifica 
Biguitati  ut  ex  vestro  officio  super  premissis  per  yos  adhibeatur  remedium  op- 
portUDum,  ct  ad  informandum  ros  nomioautur  testes,  Imbcrtus  de  Buppefixa, 
domiccllua,  Joannes  Haurendi.  Qua  quidemccdula  ut  premittiturpreaentataet 
per  nos  recepta,  dictum  Bernardum  ad  nostram  prcsentiam  fecimus  evocarl,  qol 
in  judicio  constitutus,  juratus  do  vcritate  dicenda  p<i8tniodum  rocognorit  at 
fecisse  fieri  et  dictari  eamdera  per  magistrum  OuUlelmum  Lninbardi  clericnm  ct 
procuratorem  Pedenacii  babitatorem  et  scribi  per  Petium  clericum  magistri  Ar- 
uaudi  Vasconis  notarii  dicti  loci  ad  instantiam  et  instnictiunem  Ouilletmi  Maa- 
conifl  de  Pedenacio  apotecarii,  qui  ipfiam  cedulam  aeu  substanti&m  facii  super 
quo  formata  fuit,  conscientibus  aliquibus  aliis  coniplicibus  inferiua  norainaadii 
priinitus  scripsit  manu  propria  in  vulgiiri,  et  postmoduu  earn  sic  in  vul^ri 
Bcriptam  fecerunt  formari  et  transcribi  in  fomia  predicts.  Vocatis  autem  Joanne 
Afaurendi,  Guillelmo  Maacowis,  \taV>eTto  ^^  B.v^vv*:^^'^^  Duraudo  de  Podio,  Ooil* 
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lelmo  de  Curalis,  a  quibua  idem  Bemardus  primo  sBeerebat  se  aadivlsM  namri 
factum  predictum,  in  dicta  cedula  expressom,  et  qood  a  principio,  ut  dixie,  cre- 
debat  esse  vemia,  ct  coram  nobis,  Inqaisitorc  predicto.  tino  postalium  aingular- 
itcr  in  judicio  constitutia  ac  medio  jurumcnto  interrogatis,  si  Bcicbimt  factum, 
prout  in  ipsa  cednla  cODtinobatur  fuisso  vcrom,  ct  prime  rospondentibus  se  nihil 
scire  de  ipso  facto,  nin  per  anditum  dici  alienum,  excepto  dicto  Joanne  Man* 
rcodi,  qui  asseruit  ip&um  factum  fore  verum  et  deposuit  de  scicctin  et  de  visu, 
tandem  prcfatis  Joanne  Maarendi  et  Imberlo  do  Huppefixa  in  dicti  Bemardi  pre- 
scntifl  affrontatis,  et  in  judicio  oonstitutis,  ct  de  veritate  dicenda  juratis,  negare* 
rant  UQua  post  alium  se  dixisae  predicto  Bernardo  factum  predictum.  et  aliquid 
ftcirc  de  ipso  fuclo,  exccpto  dicto  Imberto  qui,  cum  dicto  Joanne  Maurcndi, 
flnaliter  aaseruit  se  scire  et  vidisae,  prout  in  culpa  sun  inferiua  postea  rccitanda 
plenius  eat  expre^um.  Quibus  omnibus  prcmiaaia  aic  actin,  babtta  8uspictoue 
per  noa,  Inquisitorem  predictum,  ex  verisimiUbus  conjecturis  et  circumstantiis 
In  eisdcm  tunc  notatiB,  de  consilio  discretorum  ibi  preaentiom,  eosdem  Beniar- 
dnm,  Joannem,  Guillelmum  et  Imbcrtum  in  carcere  fecimus  detineri  ;  qui  omnea 
aic  detenti  et  in  carcere  reclusi,  per  paucos  dies,  apud  Bitcrrim  ftierunt  auditl, 
intorrognti  ct  super  premisua  cedula  plenius  cxauiiuatJ,  tandemque  poHt  multaa 
exbortacinnes,  interrogationea  et  requiaitiones  eia  factas,  falsitatem  et  machioa- 
tionem  per  eo«  &ctam  inimicabiliter  et  dolose  contm  dictum  Raimundum  aper 
uenint,  unus  post  alium,  non  tamen  ex  toto  nee  dare  dunec  fuerunt  in  dicto  car- 
cere  per  dies  multos  detenti  et  apud  Carcasaonam  adducti.  Dictua  tamen  Im- 
bertua  fuit  primus  qui  prcdictam  falsitatem  et  macbinationem  appcruit  et  de- 
texit,  non  tamen  ex  integro  donee  omncs  predict!  quatuor,  scilicet  Bemardus 
Fastoris.  Joannes  Maurendi,  Imbertua  et  Ouillelmus  fueruot  apud  Carcasaonam 
adducti  ct  in  ipso  muro  detenti.  Demum  vero  dictus  Bernardas  post  multaa 
exhortaciones,  inductiones  et  deductiones,  effusis  lacrymia,  modum  et  seriem 
totius  tractatus  ct  macbinatiunis  predicte,  falaitatia  ct  ccdule  fabricaliunis  et 
consentie  in  eis,  corde  gemebundo,  dctexit  ac  confeasus  fuit,  quod,  licet  a  prin* 
clpio  dixiaset  se  credere  coutenta  in  ipsa  cedula  fore  vera,  prout  ab  ipsis  Joanne 
Maurendi,  Gmllelmo  Masconia,  et  Imherto  predictis  se  audivisae  a&seruerat,  final- 
itcr  tamen  bene  perpendit  ex  dicti:i  predictorum  et  ex  circumstanciis  in  dicto 
tractatu  babitia.  ct  firmiter  credldit  quod  predicta  omnia  in  ipsa  cedula  content* 
pront  contra  dictum  Raimundum  Berscti  propoaita  crant  non  easent  vera  aed 
&lBa  et  eidem  Raimuudo  imposita  falso  et  meudaciter,  per  malevolentiam  et  in- 
imicitiam  quam  ipse  et  alii  predicti  et  quidam  alii  de  Pedenacio  quos  nominal, 
qaercbant  vel  babebant  contra  vel  apud  istum  Raimundum  Beraeti  ex  cansaa 
quas  in  sua  confessione  expresait,  et  hoc  etiam  creclebat  et  perpendebat  ante- 
qaam  rcddcrct  ccdatam  predictam,  sicut  dixit,  quodque  in  itincre  dum  ipse  qui 
loquitur  et  dictus  Joannes  Maurendi  ibant  apud  Biterrim  ad  redendam  cednlam 
predictam  dixit  ipse  loquens  dicto  Joanni :  **  Pectus  multum  me  solUcitat  son 
reddere  iatam  cedulam/'  et  dictus  Joannes  Haureodi  respondit  quod  bene  red- 
deret  earn  nm  PKset  ibi  pro  teste  scriptus ;  et  hoc  audito  ipae  Bemardus  respon- 
dit: "Melius  est  quod  eslis  testes  ct  ego  ipsam  prcsentabo,  quia  quando  sunt 
plures  testes  melius  probabltur  &ctum  predictum."  Item,  <\viiajadc)  ^•ex-oxA.'^s^ 
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temm,  ipsa  BernardaB  Paatoris  fecit  dictum  Joannem  Maurendi  reccdeze  et  n- 
Tcrd  poetmodam,  ne,  si  vidcretur  per  dominum  inquisitorem  cmet  soBpectaa 
quod  se  ingereret  in  teatcm,  non  vocBtua  nee  citatua,  ct  poatea  fecit  earn  cam 
aliia  dtuh,  et  eisdcin  citatia,  ministravit  expcDsss  in  cena,  non  tamen  de  p«cunia 
sua  aliorum  consentlcntium  in  j>n.>dictis.  Item,  quamdam  inform ationem  ko 
inquestam  que  ficbat  In  curia  regia  seu  vicarii  rcgii  Bitterris  contra  diciiun  Rai- 
mundum  Boracti  super  quibuidam  casibus  officium  Inquiaitionis  minlme  tangeo- 
tibuK,  torn  ad  cxpcusas  propriaa  quam  aliorum,  proaequebatur  pro  viribua  ct 
ducebat  in  odium  et  malum  dicti  Raimundi  Bcraeti,  non  obetanti  quod  crederet 
contenta  in  ipsa  ccdula  con  ease  vera,  ct  quod  etiam  dixisftet  Joanni  Maurendi 
et  Guilletmo  Mascon  prcdictia  se  non  credere  ca  fore  vera  nee  adhibcre  fidem 
dictia  eonimdem,  ct  quod  ctiam  aibi  respondisacat ;  "  Vos,  si  est  vcnim  ant  non, 
aoluB  debetis  ferre  testimonium."  Intcrrogatus  quare  ergo  reddcbat  dictam 
cedulam  ex  quo  sciebat  earn  contlnere  falsttatem,  respondit  quod  propter  suum 
malum  et  auam  ruinaui  et  quod  volebat  quod  propter  ilia  ipse  Raimundua  Beracti 
baberet  inde  malum  et  dampnum.  Interrogatus  quare  credebat  inde  malum 
eventamm  dicto  Roimundo  Berseti,  si  ipaa  cedula  vet  contonta  in  ea  probaren- 
tur.  respondit  se  ne&circ  modum  curie  domini  Inquisitohs,  tamen  aciebat,  ut 
dixit,  eadem  contenta  in  ipsa  ccdula  ease  bereticaUa,  et  quod  dictas  Raimoudas 
propter  hoc  capcretur  et  in  carcere  poneretur  et  dctineretur  ct  postmodom  re* 
mittcretur  domino  Episcupo  Bltcrrensi  et  quod  ipse  episcopus  posset  de  ipso 
Raimundo  facere  inquestam,  sciens  turn,  ut  dixit,  quod  dictus  domioua  Epia- 
copus  portabat  tunc  eldem  Raimundo  Berseti  malam  voluntatcm,  et  quod  non 
fedaset  illi  nisi  malum  et  dampnum,  credcns  tunc,  ut  dixit  et  deeiderana  qood 
ipse  Rumundns  condempnnretur  ad  perdendum  ofiicium  auum,  scilicet  notaria- 
tUB,  et  quod  perderet  magnam  vel  majorem  partem  bonorum  suonim,  et  quod  hoc 
aibi  dixcrant  aliqui  de  complicibuB  prcdictia  et  alLia,  quod  talia  crant  in  dicta 
ccdula  que,  si  probarcntur,  et  cau&a  bene  duceretur,  dictua  Raimundas  perderet 
magnam  partem  bonorum  suorum  committena  predicts.  Dixit  ae  penitere  da 
predlctia. 


H0FKLS88KESS  OF  Dbfbkcs. 

M88.  Bibl.  NaL,  fonds  latin,  nourelles  acquisitions,  189,  fol.  83.) 

}  quo  supra  XIIII  Kal.  Februarii  (10  Jan.  1252)  P.  Morrct  comparuit  00- 

^istris  iaquiaitoribuB  apud  Carcasaunam  et  requisitus  si  volebat  ae  def- 

de  biis  que  in  instructione  inventa  sunt  contra  eum  et  ei  volebat  ea 

recipere  dixit  quod  non.     Item  requisitus  dixit  quod  bal^ebat  inlmicos,  videlioct 

B.  de  Bco  et  aorores  ejus  pro  eo  quod  habuit  causam  cum  cis,  tamen  poetmodum 

■      picificatum  fuit  inter  eos.     Item  B,  Seguini  est  inimicua  suua.    Item  Savrina  est 

*     inimica  sua  quia  ipsa  diocbat  quod  rem  habuerat  cum  filia  sua.    Et  requisitus  si 

aliud  volebat  dicere  vel  proponere  atl  deffensionem  suam  dixit  se  nicbil  aliod 

BdrCf  et  fuerunt  sibi  pubUcata  dicta  tefitium  in  inquiaitione  contra  ipaum  inita  ia 
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prsrscDtia  domini  episcopi  et  dictonim  mquisitorum.  Et  facta  publicstione  ite- 
ram  fuit  requiiutus  &emel,  s«cundo  et  tertio  m  vnlel>Ht  nliquid  aliud  dic«re  md 
defiensioDem  guam  vcl  aliquas  Icgitimaa  exceptionefi  proponcre,  dixit  qood  non, 
nisi  aicul  dixerat;  ct  fuit  sibi  auignata  diea  super  hiU  que  inventa  sunt  coDtra 
cum  in  ioqui«itione  et  sibi  publicatis  in  preseotia  prKdictorum  ...  ad  audica- 
dam  detltnitioDCDi  suam  iu  octava  Sti  Vincentii  (2d  Jan.)  in  burgo.  (Rc£;istre 
dc  lloquisition  de  CarcasBoane.) 


XV. 

B1TT.L  or  Orbgort  XI.  Rblbabino  a  "Pxxabiach.** 

(Boat.  XXXV.  fol.  184.) 
Gregoriui  cpiscopas  servus  scrvonim  Dei  dilccto  filio  inquisitori  beretice 
pravitatis  in  partibuB  Carcassonensibus,  auctoritate  apostolica  dvputato,  salutem 
et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Uumiliboa  sapplicum  votia  libent«r  annuimua 
eaque  favorc  proaequimur  opportuno;  sane  pctitio  pro  parte  Bidonis  de  Podio 
Guillenui,  laici,  Burdegalenda  diocesis,  nobia  nuper  cxhibita,  conttnebat  quod 
ipae  qui  dudum  cum  nunnullls  darapnatia  Kocietatibua  per  regnnm  Francie  dia- 
oomDtibaB,  qui  de  Pexariacho  nuncupabantur,  et  do  hereat  fuerant  vehcmenter 
Boapecte,  per  heresim  hujuamodi  quam  Bccundum  quod  testes  contra  cum  aaper 
boc  product!  deposuerunt,  confesBua,  extiterat  ad  perpetuum  corcercm  coodemp- 
natos  et  in  eo  ex  tunc  continue  stetit,  suam  pcnitcnti&m  humiliter  faciendo,  et 
▼ere  penitens  ct  a  pn>dicta  bercsi  diaoeduna  ad  grcmium  ct  unitatem  sancte  ma* 
tris  ecclcsic  rcdire  desiderat  quatnpluriiuum  ct  affectat;  quodque  illi  qui  eum 
propter  bujusmodi  beresim  auctoritate  apoetolica  condemnaruat,  liberandi  eum 
ab  bujusmodi  carccribua,  quamvis  sit  contritus  et  redire  veltt,  ut  perfertur,  nal-fl 
lam  faat>ent  potestatem,  quarc  pro  parte  dicti  Bidonis  nobia  fuit  humititer  sup- 
plicatum  ut  providero  ci  in  premiasia  de  benignitatc  apo«toIic4i  dignaremur;  noa, 
hojusmudt  suppllcatiouibus  incUnati,  diacrctioni  tue  prcfatutn  Bidonem  si  in  ju- 
dlcio  cooscientie  tue  tibi  videatur,  quod  ad  hoc  ipnu«  Bidonis  merita  su&agan- 
tur,  liberandi  a  predicto  carcere  et  aibi  alias  penitenUaa  falotares  auctoritats 
qpostolica  imponnDiU,  hujusmodi  bercsi  per  eum  primitua  abjurata,  tibi  t«Dore 
premntium  concedimus  facultatcm.  Datum  apud  Pontem-sorgiQ,  ATenionensIa 
diocesiB,  secundo  Idus  Mail,  Pontificatus  uostri  anno  primo  (14  M&ii,  1371), 


XVI. 

MONTnON    OF  THB    AsCHMflHOP   OF   NaEBONNE    IN    1329   TO    PEOTECT  I 

Penitents  wearing  Crosses. 
(Doat,  XXVn.  fol.  107.) 
Quoniam  illia  qni  poeniteDtiam  sibi  impositam  proper  crimen  b»resiB  agunt 
improperia  obloquenttom  vcl  detrahentium  qaandoque  dant  maUxvhxck  t«Ax«lbft.-a^ 
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a  via  Teritatis  et  pcenitentUs  facere  omitt«ndi,  potissimc  quando  ilc  eniclbas  rel 
de  pflpnitentiis  alUs  sibi  imposiUs  irrisionL-s  et  detractiones  eis  inrerunttir.  iddrco 
nos  Archie piscopus,  EpiKopi,  Inqtiisitorea  et  Commisaani  aotedicti  volenlm  tati 
urn  oblmjueatium  detraheDtium  nt  dcridentium  verbositatibu!)  et  mnlitiis  obrbj 
are,  ct  ena  pa'nitt^Dtintod  in  suo  booo  proposito  confnvcrc,  tnonemns  canonic 
leniel  secuiido  et  tcrtto  ac  porc>niplorifl  omncs  ct  singiilos  utriusquc  aexus  cajn 
ciimquc  condiliouiri  aut  status  exii^Unt  ct  nihitumitius  )a  virttite  snncUe  utic<]] 
entiw  eiudcm  auctoritate  upostolicu  mlnbcraus  no  quis  cujnwumquc  conditionfi 
aut  status  existat  oudcat  vcl  pnesuinat  dictia  pcrsonis  pcrnit'cntiacifl  vol  cnic 
si^atis  occosione  pncdtcti  criminis  improporium  dicere  vel  dictum  crimen  retr 
here  vcl  quomodolibct  iiuputare,  intimantes  omnibus  tcDore  pnogeniis  edic 
quod  eisdem  dctracloribua  imiiropernloribus  irriRnribiia  et  oblocutnribua,  a  qn 
Aicrini  et  de  tranifigre.tsioiie  liujus  edicti  uotttn  legitime  coostilerit,  cruces  simile 
impouemus  et  alios  proccdemus  contra  eos  secundum  quod  ile  jure  et  provinci<j 
alibus  coDciliis  pnelatorum  cjctiloril  proccdcnduiu.     Moncmu»  insii|ker  dictn 
cniceaignatos  et  pcnniteotiatos  ut  dictas  cruces  eis  impositas  humiliter  cootinuQ 
infra  domum  ct  extra  portent,  et  sine  ipsis  crucibas  infra  domnm  vet  extra  olla- 
tenus  inccdant,  intiniautes  eiMlcm  quod  si  eorum  aliqui  aiiie  diclis  crucibun  pro- 
minentibiis  et  apparentibus  infra  domum  vel  extra  iucedcro  preesumpserini  ipeoa  j 
tanquaui  hsereticos  et  impceDiteoles  reputabimus  et  eos  puniemua  animadvenl- 1 
one  debita  prout  in  Valentino  et  Biterrensibus  conciliis  est  ordinatum. 


XVII. 

Oath  Ad»i.mstkrkt>  to  Jailor  of  IxQirismoN. 

(Archives  de  I'loquisilion  dc  Carcassonne. — Doat,  XXXII.  fol.  t2fi.) 
Anno  Domini  MCC  r>ctuage8imo  Mecundo,  ftexta  feria  (vul)  Sabbato  infra  oc* 
tavBD  Apostolorum  Petri  ct  Pauli  (3  Julii,  1282),  fuit  iitjuuctum  et  dtstricte  roan- 
datum  et  per  jummcntum  Radulpho  custodi  innnuratoniin  ct  Bcruardoe  axon 
Bua*  perfratrcm  Joannero  Qalandi  inquisitorctn,  in  prracntia  fmtris  P  re^la  pri' 
oria,  (Vatris  .Toannia  dc  Falgosio  ct  fratris  Archembaudi  quod  de  cietero  noa 
icucal  Bcriptorem  aliqucin  in  muro  ncc  equna,  nee  ab  aliipio  itiinuinitniiitn  ma 
tuum  recipiant  nee  donum  aliquod.  Item  nee  pecuniam  illorum  qui  in  muio 
decedunt,  rctineant,  ncc  aliquid  aliud,  sed  statim  inqu'tsitoribus  dcnuncient  i 
reportent-  Item  quod  nullum  incarceratum  et  inclusum  extrabat  de  career 
Item  quod  immuratoe  pro  allqua  causa  extra  primam  porram  muri  nnllo  modo~ 
extrahat,  nee  domos  intrcnt  nee  cum  eo  comcdant.  Item  nee  serritnres  qui  de- 
patati  sunt  ad  serviendum  atiia  occupent  in  operibus  suis,  ncc  eoit  nee  alios  rait- 
taut  ad  allquem  locum  sine  special i  licentia  inquisitorum.  ItAm  qnod  dictos 
Radnlpbus  non  Indat  cum  eifi  ad  aliquem  ludum.  nee  sustineat  qund  ip«i  inter  se 
ludant,  et  si  in  aliquo  de  prsdictis  inveniantur  culpabilee  ip!<n  facto  incontinenter 
de  cufttodia  muri  perpetno  sint  expuhi.  Actum  coram  pnedicto  inqnisitore  in_ 
festfmonio  prsedictoriim  et  tcei  Votv^u  ^Ttt.^^\\.\  TvQtaxil,  qui  hsec  uripai. 
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xvnL 

ROTAL  LkTTRHS   CoNCKBIONG   the  CojfFISCATIONS  AT  Aj^BI. 

(Doal,  XXXIV  fol  131.) 

UiiiTersis  preseotea  litterag  in»pectunN,  Petrus  Tcxtor,  notitriuB  Domini  Regis, 
teneoB  locom  oobilis  riri  domini  Rayn&ldi  de  Xusiacha,  dotniiii  nostri  rcj^is  tniU- 
tis,  cJQ»qnc  rlcarii  Albic  ct  Albigcsn,  snlutctn  et  preseatibus  dure  fidem.  No- 
veritis  nos  ndiase,  tenuisse  ctdiligcntcr  iospcxisscquafldain  pntentes  litteras  ex- 
cel lent  im)  mi  priocipid  et  domtni  dare  mcraorie  Suncti  Ludovioi  Dei  gratis  Fraii- 
corum  re^s,  ^jus  eigillo  cereo  viridi  et  SUs  sericis  viridibutt  et  nibeis  in  pendenti 
■igiliatas,  inter  cetera  coDtineates  qiioddam  capitulum  cujus  de  verbo  ad  Terbum 
tenor  gequitur:  "lu  bunc  oioduru  eat  sciendumquod  immobilia  qae  nobie  et  suo> 
cesAoribus  nontria  advcnicnt  de  hcrcsibus  el  foidamentia  hrreticorum  debemaa 
no8  et  sticceMores  DOstri  et  tenemur  venderc  tcI  alicimre  infra  annum,  ialibus 
peraonis  que  facieut  episcopo  ct  ccctesie  Albicnai  et  fluccessaribuB  suis  servicium 
et  alia  que  tcnebautur  facere  eis  veteres  [K>SBeBflore8  pro  rebus  itadem ;  si  vero 
nos  rel  sttccessores  nostri  noo  vendiderimus  vel  alieQaverimas  infra  annum  im- 
mobilia  hujusmodi,  episcopus  Albieasia  vcl  succeasores  suiin  wcundo  anno  et  in 
tertio  uccipiet  auctohtate  propria  ilia  immobilin  et  possidebit  et  faciei  fructus 
Buoa,  et  si  nue  vel  succcssorca  nostri  Infra  tertiam  annum  noo  Tendidcnuitis  vel 
alienaverimue  predicta  ut  dictum  est,  epiacopus  Albiensis  et  successorea  soi  ex 
tunc  babeant  ct  retineanl  aucturitate  propria  possessionem  et  proprietatem  om- 
nium predictorum  plcno  jure."  In  cujus  visionis  et  inspectionis  teatimoniuro, 
nos  dictuft  locumtcneus  dicti  domiui  vicarii  aigillum  autcoticum  curie  Albie 
domini  noatri  regis  buic  present!  vidimus  in  pendenti  duxioius  apponendum. 
Datum  Albic,  die  Veneris  po«t  festum  bcati  Vinccntii  Martjrris,  anno  Domini 
MCCCIU.(28  Januirii.  1304). 

PhilippuB  Dei  gratia  Fmncorum  rex  senescballo  Tholosano  vel  ejus  locum* 
tenenti  soilutcni.  E.\  parte  dilccti  et  fideltii  nostcr  cpiscopi  Albiensis  nobis  fuit 
expositum  quod  super  incursibus  et  faidimentis  condemnatorum  de  hercsi,  inter 
Sanctum  Ludovjcnm  avum  nostrum  et  dtctum  episcopum  quedara  ordinatio  facta 
fbit,  quod  nos  mcdietatem  Imnorum  immobllium  ipsorum  condemnaturum  ad 
manuni  nostram  drvcnientium  tenemur  extra  manum  noslram  ponere  infra  an- 
num, et  SI  infra  primum  el  secundum  annum  dicta  buna  non  fuerint  vcndita, 
idem  episcopus  in  tertio  anno  dictonim  bonorum  fructus  fncit  suos,  et  si  bona 
hnjusmodi  condemnatoniro  in  tertio  anno  vendita  non  fuerint,  in  quarto  anno 
tarn  in  possessione  quam  in  proprietnte  dictus  epiacopus  bonorum  ipsorum  clGci- 
tur  dominuB  in  solidum,  ct  babet  idem  cpiBcopus  electioncm  dicta  bona  retiuendi 
pro  pretio  pro  quo  alii  venderentnr,  pntut  in  litteris  inde  cnnfectis  et  sigillo  re- 
jfio  in  cera  viridi  sijjillutis  dicitur  pleiuus  contineri,  et  quod  gente^  et  nonnolli 
officiarii  vestri  senesc)mllie  vestre  ec  quidam  alii  dictam  ordinationem  que  retro- 
actis  temporibus  servata  fuit,  infringunt  et  infriugere  ac  contra  earn  venire  ni- 
tontur  indebite  et  de  novo ,  quare  mandamus  vobis  quatinus  si,  vocatis  procn- 
ratore  noetro  et  aliis  evocandis,  vobis  conitilfent  ix*.  «»«&,  ^v^^Axn.  cft^-oia^Msawsi. 
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juxta  dictanim  litteraruro  continentiam  facinti^  ratiane  preria  finniter  ob! 
ea  que  contra  ipsUit^  ordinationis  tcnorem  in  dicti  vpiscftpi  prejudirinra  in 
et  de  novo  facta  fuisw  invencritis  ad  stalum  debttam  taliUsr  reducentea  qood 
super  hoc  ad  hob  oon  rcperitur  qaerela.     Actum  apad  Norum  Mercatttin, 
decima  scptima  Augusti,  anno  Domini  MCCCVL 


renni 
dictd^H 

BdJCflH 


(Doat,  XXXV.  fol.  W.) 
PhiUppus  Del  gratia  Fr&ncorum  rex,  Tholoae  et  Carcaasone  Seneachaitu  aut 
corum  locumtencDtlbus  salulem.  ExpoHUcrunt  nobis  nostri  super  incarflibui 
hcrcsis  ficnescalli  Carcassone  et  episcopi  Albicuns  procumtorcs  quod,  cum  incur- 
BUS  beresiscivitutis  Albie  et  districtus  ejtisdem  ad  nos  et  ad  dictum  episcopani 
equis  partibuB  pejtineant,  nonnulUque  dicte  civitatis  pro  heresis  crimine  fueiint 
condeiupuati,  et  per  bujuamodi  condempnationeui  bona  ipsorum  nobis  et 
episcopo  confi»cata;  nibilnminua  tatnen  noalri  ct  episcopi  procuratoree  predj 
debita  que  per  nonnuHaa  personaa  divenorum  locurum  dictis  condempnatis  d^ 
bebantur,  quorum  obligationea  in  dicta  civitatc  cclebrntc  fiicrunt  et  ibidem  ci- 
aolvi  promisse,  voluerunt  exigeru  ct  noatris  ot  epiacopt,  nt  dccet,  rationibua  ap- 
plicare,  qutdam  baronea,  nobiica  et  prelati  quibus  dicti  debitorea  sunt  aubditi, 
nitentes  dicta  dubita  per  dictoH  suos  nubditoe  contracta,  sibi  api>1ican<.  diceotca 
quod  ud  cos  pertinet  confiscatio  ipsorum  debitoniui,  dictos  procuratort^s  in  exac- 
tionc  debitorum  bujusmodt  impedirc  nittintur  indebtte,  cum  in  dicta  civitau 
contracta  et  solvi  promisaa,  ut  prtidicitur,  fucrint,  aicut  dicunt  -  quare  mandamm 
robJB  ot  vestrum  cuilibet,  ut  pcrtincbit  ad  eum,  quatinus,  si  vocatis  cTocaadis, 
summarie  ct  de  piano  con»titcril  de  prcmissia,  dictoH  baroues  nobilea  et  prelatoa 
ftb  impcdimcnto  predicto  ^pportunia  remediift  diwiMt^ire  cfimpcllentca,  predici 
talia  debiu  per  dictos  procuratores  pro  nobis  et  dicto  episcopo  levari  el  exigi. 
debitorea  a<l  ea  soWendum  compclli  pcrmittntia  et  faciatia,  ac  ipsa  exacta  nobis 
et  dicti  episcopi  ratinnibus  appUcari ;  et  cum  vos  propter  dcbatum  bujuamodi 
de  prodictis  debitis  plura  per  manum  nostram  ut  superiorem,  levari  el  exigi 
fecisse  dicamini,  de  quibus  ipse  epiacopus  parteni  ijiAum  contingcntcm  non  ha- 
buit,  ut  dicit ;  si  premissa  vera  aint,  de  hac  parte  epiacopum  ipsum  cnntingente, 
eidcm  expeditionom  fieri  facialis.  Datum  Parieius,  decima  sexta  die  Hartii, 
anno  Domini  MCCCXXIX. 


XIX. 

Gr»T  TO   IXQCIBITOB   FROM   THE   COKPISCATIONB, 

(Doat.  XXXI.  fol.  171.) 

Alfonsua  filius  regis  Francis,  Pictavensis  et  Tholoaanui  comes,  uniTersi*  pre- 

•entes  Htteraa  inspecturis  aalutem  in  Domino.     Notum  facimus  quod  nos  libeie 

et  pie  concedimua  et  donamua  Egidio  clerico,  inquiaitori  de  heresi  in  partibss 

Tbolose  de  ctyua  serrilio  no»\aia4amia»^\u\x!:\v\i  v*'^'^^^**^*""*  •oUdos  Tholosa 
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nosumat  redditus,  in  terra  Ramiundi  de  Vaure,  militis,  diocesis  tholosaoe,  nt«    ■ 
in  territorio  Banctt  FelScis  et  in  feodo,  que  terra  derenit  ad  noa  incnrsa  pro 
crimine  Luretico  pravitatis,  tenenda  »b  eodem  et  etiam  possidenda  quamdia 
vixerit  pacificc  ct  qtiiotc  ita  tamen  qnnd  post  t-jiis  deceiwuni  ad  nos  aeu  succes- 
sorc«  nostros  Ubere  revertatur,  et  si  inreniretur  quod  plus  valeret  tempore  date     _ 
prescntium  litteraram,  illad  dod  inttilligimus  concesaiBse  nee  donasae,  itn  tamen    ■ 
qood  illam  terraro  vel  rcdditum  alienare  noD  possit  sine  nostra  Hcentia  speciali. 
In  cujuarei  testimonium  prescntibua  littcha  sigillum  nnstnim  duxtmus  apponcn- 
dam,  salvo  Jure  quolibct  alicno.     Actum  apud  hospitale  joxtA  Corbolium,  anno 
Domini  MCCLL,  mense  Julil 


XX. 

Cbarlss  of  Awjou's  Insistencb  Aft  TO  CoNyrscATBB  Pbophrtt. 

(Archivio  di  Kapoll.  Anno  1S72,  Reg.  15,  Lettera  C,  tot  77.) 

Scriptam  e«t  sencBchallo  Provincie  etc.  Olim  Ticario  et  sobTicario  qiiandara 
Maasilie  dedissc  dicinmr  in  mandatia  ut  cum  niaria  Roberta  dr  Maaailiamulier  ac- 
cufiata  de  crimine  heresia  anteqnara  ad  carc«rem  oocasionc  predicts  crimiuis  finA- 
litercondempnarctur  quamdam  domum  suam  predict!  criminis  occasione  ad  noa- 
tram  curiam  legitime  deTolrendam  Tendiderit  fraudulenter,  ipsi  vel  eorum  alter 
inquirereut  de  premissia  diligentius  veritatem,  et  si  rem  iareDirent  ita  esse  dictam 
domum  ad  opus  noscre  curie  rerocantea  facerent  ipaam  publice  subuatari.  re- 
scripturi  nobis  quantum  dc  ca  potcrat  inTeoiri :  ipsi  vero  mandatum  nostrum  in 
hftc  parte  ducentes  penitua  in  contemptura  id  facere  non  curanint.  Unde  noa 
presenti  vicario  ct  subvicario  Maesilie  sub  obtentu  gratie  nostre  districte  precipi- 
mua  ut  ipsi  vel  alter  eorum  auper  premiasiB  inquisita  diligenter  veritate  si  eam- 
dcm  domum  invenerint  ad  nostram  curiam  occasione  hujusmodi  pertinere  ipaam 
ad  opus  ipsiuB  curie  nostre  rcvocnntea  ipsam  subastari  faciant  rescripturi  nobis 
qnantum  de  ea  potent  inveniri.  Quia  tamen  ipsum  ncgodum  plurimum  nobig 
cnrdi  existit,  rolumus  ct  fidelitati  tue  precipicndo  mondamua  qaatenus  in  pre- 
misaifi  committi  non  patiatis  negligcntlam  vel  defectum,  et  si  forsan  procurator 
curie  nostre  in  prorincia  occupatus  aliis  biis  intcrewe  nequiverit  alium  qui  degat 
Maasilie  statuas  ut  execution!  predictomm  omnium  iuterait  prout  de  jure  fuerit 
et  utilitati  nostre  curie  videatur  expedire.  Datum  Capue  XIIII.  Januarii  prime 
indictionia. 

(On  the  oext  following  folio  is  a  similar  letter  addressed  to  the  Tiguier  and 
Mtu-viguier.) 
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